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most  important,  authoritative,  and  reliable 
source  on  Nehru’s  life,  work,  and  thought. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  scholar, 
fascinating  to  the  layperson,  and  at  times 
something  of  a  primer  in  politics, 
democracy,  and  world  affairs,  as  Nehru 
intended  his  periodic  letters  to  his  chief 
ministers  to  be.  It  provides  a  panorama  of 
home  and  the  world  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  power  in  India  by  an  acutely 
sensitive  observer  and  skilful  player. 
Given  the  literary  talent,  creative  urge, 
and  singular  position  of  the  author,  it 
is  a  continuous  source  of  pleasure, 
sometimes  of  amusement,  and  always  of 
enlightenment. 

The  first  series  took  the  collection  up 
to  1  September  1946  in  15  volumes;  the 
second  series  starts  with  2  September 
1946  when  Nehru  assumed  office  in 
the  Interim  Government.  This  is  the 
63rd  volume  of  the  second  series  and  it 
deals  with  the  events  of  1  September  - 
31  October  1960.  The  extensive 
annotation  to  the  documents  makes  them 
especially  user-friendly. 
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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  symbolised 
some  of  the  major  forces  which  have  transformed  our  age. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  young,  history  was  still  the  privilege  of  the 
West;  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  in  deliberate  darkness.  The  impression  given  was 
that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  existed  merely  to  sustain  their  masters 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  education  in  Britain 
could  be  interpreted,  in  a  sense,  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  him  a  place  within 
the  pale.  His  letters  of  the  time  are  evidence  of  his  sensitivity,  his  interest  in 
science  and  international  affairs  as  well  as  of  his  pride  in  India  and  Asia.  But  his 
personality  was  veiled  by  his  shyness  and  a  facade  of  nonchalance,  and  perhaps 
outwardly  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  warm  and  universal  being  who  became  intensely 
involved  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  lands.  In  doing 
so,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  articulation  and  leadership  to  millions  of  people  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  imperialism  was  a  curse  which  should  be  lifted  from  the  brows  of 
men,  that  poverty  was  incompatible  with  civilisation,  that  nationalism  should  be 
poised  on  a  sense  of  international  community  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
brood  on  these  things  when  action  was  urgent  and  compelling — these  were  the 
principles  which  inspired  and  gave  vitality  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  made  him  not  only  an  intense  nationalist 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  humanism. 

No  particular  ideological  doctrine  could  claim  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  its  own. 
Long  days  in  jail  were  spent  in  reading  widely.  He  drew  much  from  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  West  and  from  the  philosophies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Never  religious  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  he  had  a  deep  love  for  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  his  own  land.  Never  a  rigid  Marxist,  yet  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  that  theory  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  first  visit  in  1927.  However,  he  realised  that  the  world  was  too 
complex,  and  man  had  too  many  facets,  to  be  encompassed  by  any  single  or 
total  explanation.  He  himself  was  a  socialist  with  an  abhorrence  of  regimentation 
and  a  democrat  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  his  faith  in  civil  liberty  with  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  economic  and  social  wretchedness.  His  struggles,  both 
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within  himself  and  with  the  outside  world,  to  adjust  such  seeming  contradictions 
are  what  make  his  life  and  work  significant  and  fascinating. 

As  a  leader  of  free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  that  his  country 
could  neither  stay  out  of  the  world  nor  divest  itself  of  its  own  interests  in  world 
affairs.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  to  speak 
objectively  and  to  be  a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  shrill  phases  of  the  ‘cold  war’. 
Whether  his  influence  helped  on  certain  occasions  to  maintain  peace  is  for  the 
future  historian  to  assess.  What  we  do  know  is  that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  he 
commanded  an  international  audience  reaching  far  beyond  governments,  that 
he  spoke  for  ordinary,  sensitive,  thinking  men  and  women  around  the  globe  and 
that  his  was  a  constituency  which  extended  far  beyond  India. 

So  the  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who  grew 
in  storm  and  stress  till  he  became  the  representative  of  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human  being  who  summed 
up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  ‘third  world’  as  well  as  the  humanism  which 
transcends  dogmas  and  is  adapted  to  the  contemporary  context.  His  achievement, 
by  its  very  nature  and  setting,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  this  man  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  scholars  but  to  all,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  the  valour 
and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  consisting  of  all  that  is  significant  in 
what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  and  wrote.  There  is,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  a  man  so  engrossed  in  affairs  and  gifted  with  expression, 
much  that  is  ephemeral;  this  will  be  omitted.  The  official  letters  and  memoranda 
will  also  not  find  place  here.  But  it  is  planned  to  include  everything  else  and  the 
whole  corpus  should  help  to  remind  us  of  the  quality  and  endea  vour  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  men  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  a  completely  integrated 
human  being. 


1 


New  Delhi 
18  January  1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Nehru’s  two  largest  preoccupations  here  are  the  Assam  language  agitation, 
which  would  keep  him  busy  for  long,  and  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
The  language  question  concerned  the  speakers  of  several  languages,  not  only 
Assamese  and  Bengali,  and  there  was  no  easy  resolution.  The  correspondence, 
the  records  of  meetings  with  Assam  leaders  during  the  Raipur  AICC,  dissent  in 
the  Assam  Congress,  and  the  debate  in  Parliament,  all  reveal  the  extent  of  the 
difficulty.  Nehru  also  spent  much  time  and  energy  at  the  United  Nations,  mainly 
on  the  disarmament  question.  This  was  yet  another  of  his  memorable  forays 
into  international  gatherings,  and,  as  usual,  it  reflected  his  consummate  ability 
in  that  field.  The  other  issues  dealt  with  in  this  volume  are  in  a  sense  routine, 
dissidence  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Mysore,  an  AICC  session  at  Raipur,  the  Bhilai 
Steel  Plant  and  so  on.  However  one  event  stands  out,  the  Visvesvaraya 
Centenary. 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  transcribed;  hence  the  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  and  other  such  details  have  been  inserted.  When  no  text  or  recording 
of  a  speech  was  available,  a  newspaper  report  has  been  used  as  a  substitute. 
Such  a  newspaper  report,  once  selected  for  publication,  has  been  reproduced 
faithfully;  other  information  has  been  added  only  by  way  of  annotation.  Words 
and  expressions  which  were  inaudible  or  unintelligible  have  been  shown  by  an 
ellipsis  between  square  brackets  thus:  [...].  Most  items  here  are  from  Nehru’s 
office  copies.  In  personal  letters,  and  even  in  official  letters  composed  in  personal 
style  to  persons  like  B.  C.  Roy  or  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  salutation  and 
concluding  portions  were  written  by  hand;  such  details  are  not  recorded  in  the 
office  copy.  Therefore  these  have  either  been  inserted  in  Nehru’s  customary 
style  for  such  persons  or  formal  usage  has  been  retained,  but  the  editorial 
intervention  is  indicated  by  square  brackets.  Information  on  persons  may  always 
be  traced  through  the  index  if  it  is  not  available  in  the  footnote.  References  to 
the  Selected  Works  appear  as  SWJN/FS/10/...,  to  be  understood  as  Selected 
Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  First  Series,  Volume  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Second 
Series,  it  would  be  SWJN/SS/....  The  part  and  page  numbers  follow  the  volume 
number. 

Documents,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  items,  are  numbered  sequentially 
throughout  the  volume;  footnote  numbering  however  is  continuous  only  within 
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a  section,  not  between  sections.  Maps  of  the  boundary  between  India  and 
China  have  been  reproduced  from  White  Paper  II  of  1959  and  from  the  Report 
of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  People  s  Republic  of 
China  on  the  Boundary  Question ,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
and  tabled  in  Parliament  in  February  1961.  They  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

Nehru’s  speeches  or  texts  in  Hindi  have  been  published  in  Hindi  and  a 
translation  into  English  has  been  appended  in  each  case  for  those  who  might 
need  or  want  a  translation. 

A  large  part  of  Nehru’s  archives  is  housed  in  the  Nehru  Memorial  Museum 
and  Library  and  is  known  as  the  JN  Collection.  This  has  been  the  chief  source 
for  items  here,  and  has  been  made  available  by  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  items  are  from  this  collection.  The  Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 
has  been  immensely  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our 
thanks  to  it.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  secretariats  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  various  ministries  of  the  Government  of  India,  All  India  Radio,  the 
Press  Information  Bureau,  and  the  National  Archives  of  India,  all  have  permitted 
us  to  use  material  in  their  possession.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Hindu ,  the  National 
Herald ,  Shankar ’s  Weekly ,  and  in  particular  to  R.  K.  Laxman  for  permission  to 
reproduce  reports  and  cartoons. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  Malavika  Menon  for  her 
contribution  to  preparing  this  volume  for  publication.  The  Hindi  texts  have 
been  prepared  by  Mohammed  Khalid  Ansari,  and  the  translation  from  the  Hindi 
was  done  by  Chandra  Chari.  Chandra  Murari  Prasad  ably  handled  all  the  computer 
work,  including  preparing  the  entire  text  for  the  press. 


Madhavan  K.  Palat 
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L GENERAL 
(a)  Chief  Minister 


1.  To  Chief  Ministers1 


New  Delhi, 
October  23,  1960 

My  dear  Chief  Minister, 

I  am  writing  to  you  after  a  long  interval.2  I  wonder  sometimes  why  these 
repeated  delays  take  place  in  my  so-called  fortnightly  letters.  It  is  not  just 
because  I  am  heavily  engaged,  for  I  have  been  so  engaged  during  these  many 
past  years.  Nor  is  it  because  of  any  physical  disability.  Is  it  then  something  that 
has  to  do  with  the  mind  or  the  spirit  which,  almost  unconsciously,  comes  in 
the  way  of  my  writing?  Perhaps  so. 

2.  I  returned  from  New  York  after  attending  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.N.  twelve  days  ago.3  I  was  tired  both  by  the  stay  in  New 
York  and  the  long  journey  back  without  any  breaks  on  the  way.  During  the 
journey  or  perhaps  just  after,  I  managed  to  get  a  cold  which  persisted  for  some 
time.  This  is  a  small  matter  but  it  added  to  the  discomfort  of  my  mind.  After 
my  stay  and  experiences  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  I  came  back  with  a 
certain  exhaustion  of  spirit.  This  kind  of  thing  happens  from  time  to  time  and 
one  recovers  from  it  fairly  quickly.  I  suppose  I  shall  recover,  as  indeed  I  have 
done  partly  even  now. 

3.  In  New  York,  I  did  not  work  terribly  hard.  Certainly  I  worked  less 
than  I  do  in  Delhi.  But  the  nature  of  the  work  was  somewhat  different  from  my 
normal  routines.  Hence  it  drew  upon  me  more  and  created  that  feeling  which  I 
have  referred  to  above  as  a  certain  exhaustion  of  spirit.  Returning  to  India,  I 
did  not  find  much  to  hearten  me.  Problems  are  of  course,  our  daily  lot  and  I 
find  them  more  of  a  challenge  than  otherwise.  In  a  growing,  dynamic  country, 
problems  are  bound  to  arise  and  are  a  sign  indeed  of  growth.  But  there  are 
some  types  of  problems  which  occasionally  have  a  depressing  effect — type 
which  appears  to  lower  the  spirit  of  man.  In  India  we  always  have  two  aspects; 
one  is  heartening  and  enlivening,  the  growth  of  a  great  country  struggling 


1.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  25(30)/60-PM.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 

2.  The  previous  letter  was  on  4  August  1960.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  1. 

3.  UN  General  Assembly  26  September-5  October;  stayed  on  in  New  York  until  1 0  October. 
See  items  209-226. 
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under  adverse  circumstances  and  making  good;  the  other  is  this  lowering  of 
spirit,  the  absence  of  idealism  and  of  living  confined  to  one’s  petty  self  and  the 
growth  of  all  manner  of  narrow-minded,  petty  jealousies. 

4.  But  why  blame  India  although,  being  of  India,  we  feel  this  most  here. 
This  narrowness  of  outlook  and  lack  of  the  broader  vision  appears  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  today.  On  the  whole,  India  is  fortunately 
still  free  from  the  intense  hatreds  and  suspicions  that  envelop  a  large  part  of 
mankind  today. 

5.  In  the  United  Nations  one  saw  this  hatred,  suspicion  and  the  breath  of 
violence.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  thick  with  it,  and  I  think  it  was  this  that 
rather  depressed  me  and  darkened  the  horizon.  There  were  fine  speeches  and 
loud  praises  of  the  virtues  of  peace,  but  most  of  them  seemed  rather  hollow. 
What  attracted  attention  most  was  the  bitter  attack  made  by  individuals  or 
groups. 


[United  Nations  Humbly] 


U.N.  INVITES 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  25  September  1960,  p.  9) 
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6.  It  does  appear  that  the  world  is  in  a  bad  way  and  hovers  on  the  brink 
of  crises.  The  attempts  made  in  recent  years  for  some  kind  of  disengagement 
and  a  lessening  of  international  tensions  are  now  a  thing  of  past  and,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  one  sees  smouldering  fires  which  may  break  out  into  flame 
at  almost  any  moment.  I  do  not  expect  the  horrors  of  actual  war  to  descend 
upon  us  in  the  near  future,  but  the  drift  seems  to  be  in  that  direction.  There  are, 
however,  two  hopeful  signs.  One  is  the  passionate  desire  for  peace  among 
practically  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  other  is  a  fuller  realisation  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  war.  And  yet  that  drift  continues. 

7.  During  the  two  weeks  I  was  in  New  York,  I  saw  this  tragic  drama 
played  on  a  world  stage.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  had  gathered  there  and,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  there  was  everything  that  might  lead  to  war;  only  the  fear  of 
its  consequences  acted  as  a  brake.  There  was  much  eloquence  and  fine  words, 
there  was  feasting  and  even  many  friendly  gatherings,  but  the  dark  shadow 
remained.  The  outstanding  figure,  from  many  points  of  view,  both  individual 
and  national,  was  Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  earnestly  desires 
disarmament  and  the  prevention  of  the  possibility  of  war.4  But  he  spoke  in  a 
language  which  was  not  that  of  peace,  and  his  general  behaviour  also  was  one 
which  had  far  from  a  soothing  effect.  Others,  in  reply  to  him,  behaved  more 


[Khrushchev’s  QED] 


Political  Who’s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  16  October  1960,  p.  1) 


4.  See  item  228. 
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decorously,  but  their  language  was  bitter  and  rigid  and  equally  far  from  soothing. 
Why  did  these  people,  representing  the  power  and  might  of  their  countries  and 
desiring  peace,  function  in  this  way?  Perhaps  they  thought  that  war  was  not 
likely  and  so  they  could  play  about  on  the  brink  and  even  take  risks  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided.  But  this  game  of  brinkmanship  is  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  by  speaking  in  terms  of  what  is 
called  strength  and  in  the  language  of  threats,  they  might  frighten  the  other 
party  a  little  and  thus  lessen  the  possibility  of  war.  Thus,  in  this  age  of  terror, 
nations  try  to  protect  themselves  by  exhibiting  their  strength  of  muscle,  breadth 
of  jaw  and  stiffness  of  the  upper  lip.  Or  is  it  that  the  exhibition  of  concentrated 
power  is  a  reaction  to  the  fear  and  suspicion  within  their  minds  and  hearts? 

8.  It  is  a  strange  world  we  live  in.  While  statesmen  and  diplomats,  of 
high  standing  and  breeding,  discuss  interminably  international  problems  without 
getting  anywhere,  science  and  technology  move  on  as  if  driven  by  an 
uncontrollable  force,  and  add  both  to  the  possibilities  of  the  benefits  that 
humanity  can  share  and  the  dangers  which  may  well  end  the  brief  span  of  life 
of  man  on  earth.  News  comes  to  us  that  some  scientists  in  Western  Germany 
have  discovered  a  quicker  and  easier  way  of  making  nuclear  weapons.5  That 
was  bound  to  happen  and,  if  not  now,  it  will  come  sooner  or  later.  When  that 
comes,  then  all  talks  of  disarmament  may  well  become  futile  insofar  as  nuclear 
weapons  are  concerned. 

9.  It  is  this  possibility  that  has  made  the  question  of  disarmament  one  of 
the  most  urgent  importance  today.  It  is  said  that  after  two  or  three  or  perhaps 
four  years,  the  chance  of  having  effective  disarmament  may  well  be  past.  Also 
it  becomes  essential  to  lower  the  tensions  of  the  world  because  in  a  state  of 
high  tension  anything  may  happen,  any  accident  even,  which  may  let  loose  the 
hounds  of  war,  and  nobody  would  be  able  to  put  them  on  leash  again.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  the  General  Assembly  presented  a  rather  frightening  aspect, 
for  it  was  the  picture  of  the  cold  war  almost  at  its  worst. 

10.  The  problems  that  came  up  in  the  General  Assembly  were,  in  the  main, 
three — disarmament,  colonialism  and  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  and 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  reform  it  to  bring  it  more  in  conformity  with  present 
conditions.  Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  any  of  these  three 
problems.  The  Assembly  continues  to  meet  and  perhaps  if  we  are  fortunate  it 
may  make  some  progress.  But  the  chances  of  this  happening  are  not  great. 


5.  The  West  German  Government  announced  on  12  October  that  a  chemical  company  in 
Frankfurt  had  developed  a  process  to  produce  uranium-235  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 
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[Opening  to  the  Neverland] 

Political  Who ’s  What 
UNCLING  OffEtffNG 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  30  October  1960,  p.  1) 


1 1 .  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  Assembly  was  the  Presidential 
election  in  the  United  States.6  Nothing  much  can  be  settled  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree.7  The  election  made  it  difficult  for  the  U.S.  to 
adopt  any  firm  or  forward  policy.  All  the  debates  in  the  U.N.  therefore  became 
sparring  matches  in  preparation  for  some  future  development  after  the  election 
was  over.  That  was  understandable,  but  therein  also  lay  a  danger.  If  during  this 
intervening  period  the  situation  becomes  so  bad  and  so  rigid  that  it  cannot  be 
dealt  with  adequately  even  after  the  election,  whoever  wins  the  election,  then 
the  world  remains  tied  up  in  an  inextricable  knot.  Efforts  are  being  made  even 
now  in  the  Assembly  for  some  way  out  to  be  found,  not  to  solve  any  major 
question,  but  at  least  to  leave  a  loop-hole  open  for  the  future. 


6.  John  F.  Kennedy  elected  President  on  8  November  1960. 

7.  See  items  2 1 3-2 1 6,  2 1 9-220  on  Five  Nation  Resolution  reaffirming  this  stand. 
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12.  How  friendly  men  and  women  are  everywhere  and  how  anxious  to 
avoid  wars  and  troubles!  The  Americans  are  among  the  most  hospitable  and 
friendly  people,  proud  of  their  own  achievements  and  anxious  to  help  others; 
the  Russians  are  equally  friendly  and  hospitable,  also  proud  of  their  own 
achievements  and  prepared  to  share  them.  Essentially,  both  these  great  peoples 
have  a  tremendous  deal  in  common  with  each  other.  Both  are  dynamic,  hard¬ 
working,  with  great  capacity.  Both  are  devoted  to  science  and  technology  and 
worship  the  gods  of  the  machine,  more  so  than  probably  any  other  countries. 
Science,  technology  and  the  machine  are  not  covered  by  ideologies.  There  is 
no  capitalist  physics  or  communist  chemistry,  and  the  rules  of  mechanics  or 
those  governing  the  machine  are  the  same  all  over  the  world.  Progressively  the 
machine  is  dominating  man’s  life  and  producing  similar  patterns  wherever  it 
functions.  I  am  convinced  that  the  similarities,  the  commonness  in  the  present 
and  even  more  so  in  the  future  of  American  civilization  and  Soviet  civilization 
are  far  greater  than  their  dissimilarities.  It  is  true  that  there  are  basic  differences 
between  the  two  countries  and  their  peoples  and  more  especially  in  their  thinking. 
But  those  differences  are  bound  to  grow  less  under  the  dominion  of  the  machine 
and  each  will  gradually  move  towards  the  other,  provided  we  escape  universal 
disaster. 

1 3 .  What  applies  to  the  Americans  or  the  Russians  applies  in  varying  degrees 
to  other  countries.  The  real  difference  that  emerges  in  the  world  today  is  not 
between  the  highly  industrialised  countries  but  between  them  and  those  that 
are  backward  in  science  and  technology  and  industrialisation.  Even  that  will 
progressively  grow  less,  though  the  pace  of  change  is  very  slow  at  present. 

14.  What  then  comes  in  the  way?  Something  almost  intangible,  something 
beyond  normal  logic  and  reason,  something  that  has  to  do  with  fear  and  passion, 
something  of  the  spirit  or  the  absence  of  spirit.  The  real  problem  thus  becomes 
one  which  is  not  easy  to  grasp  or  to  deal  with.  Education  might,  and  should,  be 
a  remedy.  But  we  find  that  the  most  highly  educated  peoples  suffer  most  from 
these  fears  and  hatreds,  and,  in  any  event,  it  is  a  long  process  to  change  people 
through  educational  media.  And,  meanwhile,  danger  sits  on  our  thresholds. 

15.  Iam  writing  all  this  to  you  so  that  you  may  have  a  full  realisation  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  world  today.  There  is  danger  in  this  cold  war  between 
the  Communist  countries  and  the  Western  nations,  there  is  danger  in  the  basic 
attitude  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
there  is  danger  in  some  accident  or  untoward  happening  letting  loose  war  upon 
the  world,  there  is  danger  in  the  situation  in  Germany  and  Berlin,  there  is  danger 
in  Indo-China,  and  even  in  little  Cuba.  And  then  there  is  Africa,  with  its  dynamism 
bursting  out,  often  uncontrolled,  and  rousing  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  other 
countries.  There  is  danger  in  the  continuation  of  colonial  policies  in  some  parts 
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of  the  world  still,  and  there  is  danger  in  racial  discrimination  and  suppression. 
If  we  examine  individual  countries,  we  also  find  situations  which  may  lead  to 
much  mischief,  such  as  even  in  the  great  country  of  France.  Above  all  this 
hovers  the  umbrella-like  covering  of  nuclear  bombs. 

16.  In  our  own  country,  there  is  danger  on  our  frontiers,  and  there  is 
danger  in  our  domestic  conflicts  and  narrow-minded  squabbles.  We  have  had 
to  face  a  mighty  problem,  full  of  difficulty  and  requiring  all  the  strength  and 
energy  that  we  possess  in  order  to  solve  it.  This  is  the  great  problem  of 
development  and  marching  out  of  a  backward  past  into  the  modern  age  of 
science.  We  have  not  done  badly  in  this  respect.  But  we  could  have  done  far 
more  if  our  attention  had  not  been  diverted  to  petty  issues  and  internal  squabbles. 
Is  it  not  possible  for  us,  even  now,  to  get  out  of  our  narrowness  of  mind  and 
see  this  picture  of  the  struggling  world  and  our  own  country’s  march  forward? 

17.  We  have  recently  produced  a  draft  Third  Five  Year  Plan,8  a  skeleton 
which  we  have  to  cover  with  flesh  and  blood  and  give  it  life  and  the  vibrant 
energy  of  a  dynamic  race.  Is  there  anything  in  India  which  is  more  important 
than  this  mighty  task?  Is  there  any  other  course  open  to  us  but  this?  Or  else, 
we  sink  again  into  insignificance.  And  yet,  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  politicians, 
how  many  of  our  Members  of  Parliament  and  Assemblies,  or  those  who  aspire 
to  become  Members  of  Parliament  and  Assemblies,  have  given  much  thought 
to  this  Plan.  They  are  too  busy  with  their  party  squabbles,  not  realising  that  a 
group  or  Party  success  may  have  no  meaning  at  all  if  we  lose  the  major  battle. 

18.  All  this  is  rather  depressing  stuff,  but  I  see  also  the  other  side  of  this 
shield,  a  side  which  fills  me  with  hope  and  even  enthusiasm.  In  spite  of  her 
difficulties  and  internal  troubles,  I  see  this  country  of  ours  inevitably  marching 
ahead,  and  full  of  a  dynamic  energy  which  pushes  her  on.  Oddly  enough, 
intelligent  foreigners  who  come  here  can  see  this  more  than  many  of  us  who 
are  too  close  to  see  this  properly.  There  is  a  bursting  energy  in  India  which  is 
breaking  out  in  all  directions.  Sometimes  the  directions  are  not  good,  but  the 
fact  of  the  energy  is  patent.  This  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  rapid  development 
of  our  industries,  the  big  ones  that  are  growing  up  and  the  innumerable  small 
ones  that  are  changing  the  face  of  India.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  visible  in  our  rural 
areas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  peasantry  has  improved  and  is  improving 
in  living  standards,  in  education,  and  in  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance. 
The  most  heartening  feature  of  this  rural  scene  is  to  be  seen  in  those  states 
where  what  is  called  Panchayati  Raj  has  come  into  existence. 


8.  See  SWJN/SS/61 /items  303, 307  and  SWJN/SS/62/item  176;  and  item  1 12  in  this  volume. 
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1 9.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  report  from  a  number  of  Members  of  Parliament9 
who  were  sent  by  the  Congress  Party  to  inspect  this  Panchayati  Raj  in  Rajasthan. 
They  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  and  tried  to  observe  it  from  the  inside  and  not 
merely  superficially.  They  came  back  surprised  and  delighted  and  full  of 
enthusiasms  for  what  they  had  seen.  They  saw  a  new  life  developing  in  these 
villages,  a  self-reliant  peasantry  looking  to  themselves  and  not  to  the  official  or 
the  Government,  realising  their  responsibilities  and  trying  to  live  up  to  them. 
This  Committee  has  gone  to  Andhra  Pradesh  now  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  will  see  a  similar  picture  there. 10  Some  other  States  are  also  moving  in  this 
direction.  I  wish  that  the  speed  was  greater  there. 

20.  The  growth  of  industry,  both  big  and  small,  is  essential  for  our  progress. 
I  think  we  have  laid  and  are  laying  strong  foundations  for  its  growth,  and  the 
results  are  beginning  to  show.  Basic  heavy  industries  are  appearing  in  various 
parts  of  India.  As  for  small  industries,  they  are  sprouting  out  all  over  the  place. 
Important  as  all  this  industrialisation  is,  we  have  always  to  remember  that  this 
as  well  as  any  real  betterment  of  our  people  depends  upon  agriculture.  It  is  by 
better  agriculture,  employing  the  newer  techniques,  that  growth  in  production 
comes,  bringing  with  it  higher  standards  for  the  mass  of  our  peasantry.  A 
comparison  of  Indian  statistics  shows  that  the  peasantry  is  better  off  where 
agriculture  is  better.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  growth  of  our  agriculture  in  its 
various  ways  and  more  especially  by  the  employment  of  modem  techniques, 
that  the  future  of  our  country  depends.  Industrial  growth  requires  big  scale 
investment.  To  some  extent,  agriculture  also  requires  big  investment,  in  irrigation 
and  fertilizers.  But  broadly  speaking,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  agriculture 
without  much  investment,  and  particularly  with  no  foreign  exchange  being 
involved.  It  is  hard  work,  simple  modem  techniques  and  implements  which  are 
not  expensive  and  intelligent  application  that  are  necessary.  Land  reform  becomes 
the  essential  basis,  and  cooperatives  the  principal  means. 

21.  Fertilizers  are  certainly  necessary.  But  may  I  remind  you  again  of  the 
tremendous  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  the  green-manuring  programme 
which  costs  very  little?  Wherever  this  has  been  tried,  it  has  produced  remarkable 
results.  Then  again,  I  have  often  told  you  of  the  success  achieved  in  reclaiming 
usar  and  saline  lands.  The  experiment  started  at  the  Banthra  farm  near  Lucknow 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.11  It  is  a  remarkable  success,  and  it  can  be  repeated 


9.  The  committee  of  seven  members  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Party 
on  1  September  1960. 


10.  See  SWJN/SS/65. 

11.  See  SWJN/SS/44/item  1 ,  p.  8. 
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without  much  expenditure  over  millions  of  acres  in  India  which  are  lying  unused 
and  uncultivated  today.  Then  there  is  bunding  and  the  choice  of  good  seeds.  All 
these  and  other  ways  are  obvious  and  simple  and  require  little  in  the  way  of  big 
scale  expenditure.  We  have  got  so  much  in  the  habit  of  tying  up  every  scheme 
of  development  with  vast  sums  of  money  and  often  with  imports  from  abroad 
involving  foreign  exchange  that  we  overlook  what  lies  at  our  very  door-step. 

22.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  utilising  rural  manpower.  Our  Planning 
Commission  has  given  much  thought  to  this  and  has,  I  believe,  recently  sent 
your  Government  a  long  note12  as  to  how  this  can  be  utilised,  more  especially 
by  pilot  projects  for  works  programmes.  Behind  this,  of  course,  lies  the  goodwill 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  concerned,  and  this  again  brings  us  back  to  the 
panchayati  raj  where  responsibility  is  cast  on  the  panchayat  samitis.  There  are 
any  numbers  of  small  industries  or  cottage  industries  which  can  be  started,  in 
addition  to  scientific  agriculture,  in  the  rural  areas.  I  would  beg  of  you  to  direct 
the  attention  of  your  Government  to  this  matter  and  to  see  to  it  that  something 
is  done  soon. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(b)  Speeches 


2.  At  Visvesarapura:  Inspiring  the  Youth13 

Friends, 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  English  and  then  in  Hindi.  #  snft  cg$  <*TTT4T 

Now,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  specially  here,  partly  because 
there  is  some  time  left  over,  partly  because  I  was  told  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  children  and  young  people  present  here.  And  so,  I  have  gladly  agreed, 


12.  In  September  1960. 

13.  Speech,  15  September  1960,  Bangalore.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  T.S.  No.  5518,  NM  No. 
1245. 

Nehru  visited  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  letters  and  books  associated  with  Dr. 
Visvesvaraya  organised  by  the  Lokamanya  Sangha  at  the  Kota  Vijayalakshmi  Kalyan 
Mantap.  He  was  not  scheduled  to  speak,  but  seeing  a  large  gathering  of  children,  he 
addressed  them  for  a  brief  five  minutes.  See  The  Hindu ,  16  September  1960. 
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but  in  doing  so  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Now  how  many  of  you,  children 
and  young  people,  want  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  man  whose 
centenary  we  are  celebrating  today?  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  grow  up 
and  try  to  do  those  great  things  and  those  great  services  which  Dr.  Visveswaraya 
has  rendered  to  his  country?  I  want  you  to  be  ambitious.  Ambitious  in  that 
way,  not  ambitious  in  a  personal  sense.  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  and  not  be  concentrated  on  one’s  person.  Ambition  to  contribute  to  great 
causes.  Ambition  to  do  great  services  to  one’s  people  and  one’s  country.  That 
is  what  Dr.  Visvesvaraya  has  done  throughout  these  hundred  years  of  his  life. 
[Applause]  He  has  been  ambitious  for  his  country  and  his  people,  to  see  them 
grow,  to  see  them  get  rid  of  their  ills,  to  see  this  country  and  people  prosper. 
So  I  want  you  to  think  of  this.  You  gather,  and  I  have  come  here  to  honour  this 
great  man  of  India  and  you,  all  of  you  are  no  doubt  very  proud  of  him  as  you 
should  be.  But  that  pride  should  be  reflected  not  merely  in  speeches  but  in  the 
firm  decision  in  your  minds,  a  pledge  taken  that  you  will  live  up  to  the  message 
of  this  great  man. 

Now  a  few  words  in  Hindi. 

Rift  3ft?  35ft  aft?  37ft, 

333  ft  35T  3113T,  '3TTT  313%  t,  33?  351^7)0  3%  ?T7Tlftt  ft  Iftwtftft  3  I  3§3  3ftl3? 
7ft3  53lft  ft?T  ft  ft  3%  ft  3%t  ftft  I  ^Rb*l  ft  3ft  ft  ftft  3%%  313  3ft  % 1  33? 
3113ft  33I7T  3ft3?lt3r71T33ft3?T3T71T7:3T  3T7ft,  57lft  ftt%  3%f  1 1  I 
fft  53ft  3iqft  ft33  ft  3771  33T  I?  73lft  373731  3?ft  31%  3%7  cp  fftqi  3  ft  ft  w 
3%3  3037  3%?  3037  fft31  ^TTcTT  I  33  fftft  J73  31  7%f  ft  3%  371%  fftft  %  3ft  %3lft 
eft  |  301ft  ftsi  3ft,  3370  3ft  ?F3fft  3ft  1 1  33  35  3171  33?  3i3f7ft  ft  3ift  I,  fftffti 
ft  3ift  I  fft  50171  3i%  31  353  3%-3%  3?ift  3%,  70ft  ft33  ft  33?  351  Trfft«nr 
3%  fttft  ft  ftrtf  ftft  ch<di  onft  7%  3%  3ft  33  713?,  «rft  3i7i  ft  i  fTifftr  50  301  53 
3337f  3037  3?7%  I 

ftfftd  303  ft  351  73%  ft  317'137-3lf7'13?jft  31  3%7  r,HIJ  -13^33),  TTp-ftfftj?  ft 
Mijft  ft,  303,  331  31133)  03  ft  331  3lfl  ft ?  33?  ft  cp  3imft|  571  3ld  33  ftlHM 
ft31  3lf%3  ift  531%  ft$l  ft  ftft  35ig7R  ftr  §3,  %3?  ft  ftfft3  3#  ft  703  ^3ft  313 
ftft  31%3  fft  313ft  fftr  ft  331  offtsO  3ft,  ft  53  351333  ft  313ft  ft  3ft  3ft  733  ft 
3331  fftaFIT  333ft  333  33ft,  ftft  3fft  331  3n3ft  fer  ft  533  ft  fft  53  ft  3jU 
ft3T  33ft  fftlllft,  53  ft  3%-3%  3ift  3ft  313ft  ft§13?fftl3lftftftftt3%3?I%ft§l 
ft  Ri<4?  353  ?35T  ft  3ft  ftft,  313ft  3ft  ft3T7  33ft  ft,  ftftrft  ft  I  3113  3^3-3ftft3f 
ft  3?ft  I  ft  ft37  I  3%ffft?  3%  3%,  3%7  ftftft  ftt%  351  333  3ift  5t3T,  ^1#  533  ft 
ft  3ft  5t3T,  f33  ft  ftft  3lf%3  I  ft  313ft  375  ft  313ft  3%  fftlslHI,  3?731,  33  333 

ftft  ll 
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FT.  #R#$TF^FT  #  3ET#  cRt  -3EFfr  FTF  #,  Fft?ET  #  REsIIFI,  FF'  Ft  F%  FFR  #T 
FFFt  it#  ?F5T  sft,  FF  F#  FFF  I  ^r  foR  FTTWt  #t®RT  I,  3ET%  FTf  ftFR  FRFT 
1 1  FTET  #F  FFT  FF#  I  FF#F  FEF  ^f)f#Fftn  #T  FFT-FFT  #  I  FF#  ?#tf#Ff#T  # 
^PTT  sTF?T  %?  sfilPlilR'l  #  3TET  TEFtF  FR#  t  FFF  FF,  #FR  FF  I  RFT  F%  HfF'RF  # 

3rif#FT  ^TTcRF^^FFrsjT“%TFJr,T^r  #f#F  r^ff”14 1  fft  ff6  I  rf;  ftfft 

#  #r  rff  #?  ^ff  fftft  #  f#F#  ff  ff#  fr  ffftt  #,  it  ff  fef  t,  ft# 

pMt  Ft,  FT#  FF#  F#  OTT^t  Ft,  FT#  #f3T  Ft,  FT#  F#T  F3#F  Ft,  ff  FEF  # 1  it 

#%  it  fff  I  ##  it  ff#  fft  t^t  #Tft  I  rft  rff  ft  f#  ff  ff  i  FF#FfTFF 

I  JET  ##  '3TRTTT,  itif  f^fvTT  #f#R,  #  f  #R  3FTT  Ft  #F  I,  FRR  FTETFF  FF  RFT 
FFFR  F#  SIR  F#  RTF  %  #F  #,  3TF5T  FyT  %  FF  FTET  iil  #  3TT#  s|2Jl  #R  Ficnit 
FF  F#  FFFR  #t-#t  F#  RSF  FT##  RFF#  FF##t  #7  RFFF  FFTF  fs  iit  I  #FT  FF 
FtFT  Flf#R  #T  ##t  FTEFT  #t#t  F##R  %  3TETF#  #FT  F#t  FT  #  FT#,  3ET#  3Tf#FTF 

#  FT  3ET#  FTETF  #  FEET  FTFT  F  FT#  I  3RR  #  FT#  3TET  ^(ai  #  FT.  #R#3TF#FT  Ft 
RE#  #FF  #  it  RFF#  TM  ##  FFT  3TET  FTTF#  #tn  it  I  #T  3ET#  F#FF  #  FT# 
FF  #  FET  FF#  I  FF  -3TET#  3TTTET  #  FFFF  3TTFT  f#TFT  #R  FRF  Fit  #FT  F#  I 

FFf#R!  FTFT  %F  t#RFTFTF  I 


[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Brothers,  Sisters  and  Children, 

I  have  come  here  today,  as  you  know  in  connection  with  the  centenary 
celebrations  of  a  great  man.  Not  many  people  in  India  live  up  to  a  hundred 
years.  But  that  in  itself  is  no  big  thing.  Whether  a  man  lives  up  to  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  is  not  important.  What  matters  is  what  we  do  with  our 
lives.  The  men  and  women  who  have  done  something  worthwhile  or  served 
the  country  are  held  in  respect.  So  it  is  a  unique  thing  when  one  of  us  continues 
to  serve  the  country  all  his  life  and  lives  up  to  a  hundred  years.  That  is  why  we 
are  gathered  here  today  to  honour  him. 

The  boys  and  girls  gathered  here  today  must  feel  a  sense  of  pride  that  India 
has  produced  such  great  human  beings.  But  at  the  same  time  you  must  also 
have  a  determination  to  learn  something  from  the  life  of  this  great  man.  It  must 
spur  you  on  to  do  something  useful  yourselves  to  serve  the  country  in  same 
way. 

How  can  you  serve  India?  It  cannot  be  done  by  mere  wishful  thinking.  You 
have  to  prepare  yourselves  for  it.  Book  learning  is  good,  for  you  cannot  achieve 


14.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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anything  without  education.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  have  the  wish.  You  need 
training  and  preparation.  Dr.  Visvesvarayya  had  trained  himself  well  by  working 
extremely  hard.  You  too  must  follow  his  example.  You  are  reading  in  engineering 
colleges  and  elsewhere.  You  have  to  learn  to  make  use  of  tools.  A  great  American 
once  said  that  Man  is  a  tool  making  animal.15  The  difference  between  man  and 
animal  is  that  man  makes  tools  for  his  own  use,  all  tools — whether  big  or 
small.  The  biggest  tool  of  all  is  the  spirit,  whether  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  If  they 
are  sharp  and  well-honed,  you  can  go  very  far.  You  will  be  able  to  cut  through 
any  knotty  problems  that  may  arise  in  life  and  find  a  solution.  Then  you  should 
have  the  spiritual  strength  to  guide  you  to  the  right  path.  You  must  not  stray 
into  the  wrong  path  in  your  greed  or  conceit.  You  must  learn  these  lessons 
from  Dr.  Visvesvarayya’s  long  life.  Only  by  emulating  his  example  and  practising 
what  he  taught  will  you  really  honour  him  and  serve  the  country. 

Jai  Hind!  Chacha Nehru  Zindabad! 


Translation  ends.] 


3.  At  the  Glass  House:  Honouring  a  Great  Mind16 

Dr.  Visveswaraya,  Mr.  Chairman17  and  Friends, 

We  are  gathered  here  on  a  memorable  occasion  and  I  have  come  here  to  have 
the  privilege  of  joining  on  this  occasion.  I  would  have  come,  I  hope,  anyhow  in 
my  personal  capacity  to  pay  homage  to  this  great  son  of  India.  But  it  so  happens 
that  I  occupy  the  position  granted  to  me  by  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  India  and  so  without  any  arrogance  I  may  say  that  in  offering  my 
homage  to  this  distinguished  son  of  India  I  do  so  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of 
India. 

How  can  we  honour  him?  How  can  we  honour  you  Sir,  who  have  received 
many  honours  and  whose  life  is  full  of  dreams  and  thoughts  and  achievements? 
For  you  have  been  a  dreamer  and  a  thinker  and  a  man  of  action.  And  so  you 
have  lived  an  integrated  life,  bringing  into  existence  and  giving  shape  to  your 
dreams;  dreams  not  for  yourself,  dreams  for  India  and  the  people  of  India.  And 
so  the  country  is  full  of  the  memorials  of  those  works  of  yours  in  the  past,  of 
your  achievements.  Here,  the  city  of  Bangalore  is  full  of  them.  It  is  fitting 

15.  See  fn  14  in  this  section. 

16.  Speech  at  the  Visvesvarayya  Centenary  Celebrations,  15  September  1960,  Lai  Bagh, 
Bangalore.  NMML,  Air  Tapes,  T.S.  No.  5510,  NM  No.  1241. 

17.  S.Nijalingappa. 
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perhaps  that  this  celebration  today  should  take  place  in  this  city,  favoured  by 
nature  and  graced  by  man’s  works,  and  the  city,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  one  of  the  great  scientific  centres  of  India,  scientific  and  technological 
centres  of  India.  For,  you  Sir  have  been  in  spite  of  your  years  always  young  in 
mind,  young  in  outlook,  and  looking  as  young  people  should,  to  the  future.  You 
have  not  lost  yourself  in  the  past  even  though  your  feet  may  be  firmly  planted 
in  the  past  inheritance  of  ours,  you  have  always  looked  to  the  future  and  you 
have  always  built  for  that  future  and  you  have  reminded  us  always  of  this 
modem  world  of  science  and  industry  and  technology,  doing  so  not  merely 
because  science  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  seeing  it  in  relation  and  in  the 
context  of  the  old  standards  and  old  values  that  we  claim  to  possess  in  this 
country.  And  so,  many  of  us,  who  may  be  thought  much — who  are  in  fact 
much  less  in  years  than  you  are — feel  old  when  we  look  at  your  young  self  full 
of  young  dreams  and  young  achievements  and  we  look  at  you  even  when  you 
are  hundred  years  old  as  something  bringing  a  promise  of  the  future,  not  only 
of  achievements  of  the  past.  And  so,  we  greet  you  and  in  greeting  you  and 
paying  you  our  homage  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  we  should  take  in  our  minds 
and  hearts — make  some  kind  of  a  pledge — a  pledge  to  endeavour  to  the  best  of 
our  capacity,  to  live  up  to  your  dreams  and  to  the  way  you  have  shown  us. 
Only  then  do  we  really  honour  and  respect  you.  We  in  India  have  an  unfortunate 
reputation  of  talking  a  great  deal  and  not  living  up  to  what  we  say.  You  Sir,  have 
been  a  great  exception  to  that  rule  for  you  have  thought,  talked  little,  and  done 
much.  Let  us  leam  from  that  also. 

This  morning,  just  before  coming  here,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  place  some  miles 
outside  Bangalore,  a  place  which  has  been  taken  by  Vinoba  Bhave  or  rather  in 
his  name  or  in  his  behalf  for  some  kind  of  international  centre  of  peace.18  It  is 
a  lovely  place  and  a  very  suitable  place  for  the  centre  for  the  propagation  of  the 
ideals  of  peaceful  activity  and  I  remembered  there  what  Vinobaji  said  some 
months  ago  not  once  but  many  times.  It  was  an  odd  saying,  more  especially 
coming  from  Vinobaji  and  so  it  stuck  in  my  mind.  He  said  that  the  days  of 
politics  and  religion  are  over  and  we  are  now  being  ushered  into  the  days  of 
science  and  spirituality.19  It  is  worth  thinking  over  those  words.  Politics  of 
course,  in  a  sense  is  likely  to  be  always  with  us  in  a  good  sense,  because  it  is 
the  science  of  the  affairs  of  organising  the  activities  of  men.  But  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  a  narrow  sense  of  people  grabbing  after  power  and  conflicts 
and  jealousies  and  all  that,  that  certainly  one  would  hope,  is  a  passing  phase 
which  will  be  over.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  phase,  it  is  not  a  likeable  phase,  and  it  is 

1 8.  Nehru  visited  the  Viswaneedam — the  International  Sarvodaya  Centre. 

19.  See  item  173. 
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degrading  that  aspect  of  it,  it  degrades  the  service  of  the  people  for  which  it 
should  be  really  meant. 

Religion  again,  and  I  speak  with  diffidence  about  this  subject  about  which 
people  feel  strongly.  But  religion  itself  which  is  and  had  been  a  great  thing  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  narrows  itself 
down  to  some  creed  and  sect,  to  division  and  not  to  spreading  out  to  include 
everybody.  Instead  of  ennobling  for  which  it  is  meant,  it  brings  barriers  and 
separates  us  from  our  fellowmen  and  not  only  separates  us  but  makes  us  often 
dislike  him,  hate  him,  fight  him,  and  trying  to  crush  him.  That  has  often  been  a 
part  of  this  narrow  aspect  of  religion  and  now  in  this  world  we  know  that  it  is 
a  world  of  science  and  the  progeny  of  science,  technology,  industry  and  the 
rest,  and  there  is  no  future  for  any  country,  for  any  community,  except  through 
science  and  its  outcome  and  what  flows  from  it.  We  can  get  on  this  world,  we 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  our  country,  and  our  people  without  science, 
because  science  is  knowledge,  science  is  not  something  else.  It  is  knowledge, 
organised  knowledge,  which  humanity  has  gathered  in  the  search  for  truth  and 
if  you  deny  truth  in  our  understanding  of  the  physical  world  what  then  do  we 
stand  by?  For  knowledge  is  truth,  for  science  is  truth,  and  the  search  for  truth 
and  if  we  think  that  truth  is  confined  to  something  that  was  said  in  the  past 
only,  however  great  it  may  be,  then  we  put  limitations  to  something  which 
cannot  be  limited,  that  is  truth  and  so  we  must  follow  the  path  of  science  and 
we  must  follow  the  methods  of  science  and  we  must  realise  that  we  cannot 
solve  our  problems  without  science  and  yet  science  is  said  to  be  rather  a  neutral 
thing. 

Science  has  to  be  directed  to  right  ends  lest  it  go  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Science  today  gives  us  power,  in  theory  at  least  and  also  indeed,  potentially,  in 
practice  it  gives  us  power  today  to  build  up  in  this  world  a  physical  paradise 
for  all.  Science  also  today  threatens  to  convert  and  to  consume  this  world  by 
hell-fire  and  the  choice  is  between  this  physical  paradise  and  hell-fire  or  whatever 
the  outcome  of  these — hydrogen  bombs  and  the  atomic  weapons  might  be. 
Science  looks  equally  at  both.  It  is  for  the  human  mind  and  the  human  spirit  to 
control  it  and  direct  it  in  a  right  direction.  That  is  to  say  the  great  power  of 
science  has  to  be  tempered  by  something  and  that  something  is  spirituality, 
which  gives  us  to  some  extent  a  right  measure,  a  right  perspective,  and  a  right 
direction  to  look  at.  Therefore  the  more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  one  feels  that 
this  rather  unusual  remark  of  Vinobaji  that  the  modem  world  should  be  governed 
by  science  and  spirituality  appears  to  be  a  deep  and  topical  statement,  not  a 
vague  ideal  but  an  urgent  need  to  the  world  today.  You,  Sir,  in  your  life  have 
exemplified  this.  You  have  been  devoted  to  science  and  its  progeny  and  you 
have  lived  a  life  of  integrity,  ever  adhering  to  high  standards  and  exhibiting  that 
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spirituality  which  comes  to  a  man  of  integrity.  Therefore  your  life  has  been 
great  not  only  in  achieving  individual  things  which  are  many,  spread  out  all 
over  the  country,  but  in  achieving  them  in  a  rounded  whole  so  to  say  in  integrity 
of  purpose  and  thus  setting  an  example  which  has  ennobled  even  those  who 
have  seen  them  and  felt  your  presence  and  your  thought. 

And  so  we  honour  you  and  we  honour  you  as  a  person  young  in  spirit, 
young  in  ideals  looking  to  the  future.  Let  us  imbibe  that  feeling  of  youthful 
idealism  from  you  and  of  looking  at  the  future  and  let  us  also  learn  from  you 
that  nothing  can  be  achieved  except  by  hard  work,  by  labour.  You  have  laboured 
throughout  your  life.  Let  us  learn  something  of  that  from  you,  and  if  we  do  so 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  not  people  of  my  generation — I  may  be  a  young  man  in 
your  eyes  but  I  too  am  aged — but  rather  the  next  generation,  the  young  men 
and  women  today,  let  them  imbibe  something  of  that  great  spirit  that  has  moved 
you  that  great  capacity  for  dreaming  and  thinking  and  doing  and  the  capacity 
for  labour.  If  they  do  so,  all  will  be  well  with  our  motherland. 


4.  At  the  Town  Hall:  Cultivating  an  Aesthetic  Sense20 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  meet  the  Town  Planners  of  India  or  most  of 
them.  Town  planning  in  India  is  in  a  sense  not  a  new  kind  of  activity,  and  yet  it 
is  only  recently,  I  believe,  that  any  measure  of  wide  attention  has  been  given  to 
it.  Of  course,  there  has  been  town  planning  here,  in  cities  and  places,  from 
ancient  times.  Some  measure  of  planning  has  to  be  done  when  you  start  building 
something.  Perhaps  one  of  the  more  notable  instances  of  town  planning  in 
India  is  the  city  of  Jaipur. 

Two,  three  hundred  years  ago  when  Jai  Singh  planned  it  after  taking  the 
trouble  to  send  his  people  all  over  Europe  to  have  a  look  at  the  cities  of  Europe, 
bring  their  plans  to  him  and  then  decided  to  plan  Jaipur.  Long  ago  I  saw  in  the 
Jaipur  Museum  the  plans  of  European  cities  in  the,  well,  early  1 8th  century  or 
thereabout  as  brought  by  Jaisingh’s  men  who  had  been  sent  there.  It  is  very 
interesting,  this,  the  cities  all  over  the  place  from  Constantinople  and  Paris,  and 
London  and  Rome.  It  showed  the  insight  of  that  ruler  of  Jaipur  in  those  days, 
and  of  course,  he  was,  as  you  know,  intensely  interested  in  astronomy  and 
built  those  huge  astronomical  places — Jantar  Mantar  etc.  In  spite  of  all  these, 


20.  Address  at  the  inaugural  of  the  Annual  Seminar  on  Town  and  Country  Planning  organised 
by  the  Institute  of  Town  Planning,  15  September  1960,  Bangalore.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes, 
T.S.  No.  5507,  NM  No.  1238. 
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the  fact  is  that  it  is  only  fairly  recently  that  some  marked  attention  has  been 
paid  on  the  State  scale — individuals  always  have  been  interested  here  and  there — 
to  town  planning.  From  your  address  Mr.  President,^1  I  gather  that  even  now 
there  are  not  too  many  trained  town  planners  in  India.  We  have,  of  course, 
excellent  engineers  and  we  honour  them.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  person 
who  is  an  engineer  and  a  very  good  engineer  is  necessarily  a  town  planner;  and 
I  have  often  impressed  this  on  my  colleagues  including  Mr.  K.C.  Reddy^"  who 
is  sitting  here  next  to  me. 

Now,  in  your  address,  you  have  referred,  you  have  made  some  suggestions, 
for  Governments  to  consider.23  Broadly  speaking,  I  like  the  proposals,  suggestions 
you  have  made,  but  that  is  only  a  general  response  to  your  address;  it  should 
not  be  taken  that  I  am  committing  any  Government  department  to  it  or  to 
anything  that  you  say.  But  I  do  think  that  some  of  your  suggestions  should  be 
considered  by  Governments.  I  do  think  that  in  the  centre  we  should  have  a 
continuing  and  a  permanent  planning  organisation.  And,  since  we  have  built  up 
such  an  organisation  of  a  high  order  for  the  city  of  Delhi  which  has  prepared 
the  master  plan  to  which  you  referred,  some  such  organisation  might  well 
continue  here,  not  for  Delhi  only,  but  to  give  advice  to  any  part,  any  city,  or 
any  other  part  of  India.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be  regional  planning 
organisations — State  or  other.  But  I  do  not  think  the  centre  should  make  itself 
responsible  for  these.  For  variety  of  reasons,  I  do  not  like  too  much  centralisation 
on  all  this.  The  Centre  should,  of  course,  be  intimately  associated  and  if  they 
have  a  central  planning  organisation  which  I  think,  should  continue  that  naturally 
be  available  for  help  in  any  regional  area.  But  the  State  Governments  should 
build  up  their  own  regional  organizations.  It  takes  time  to  do  that,  and  not 
merely  a  question  of  reading  books  but  the  experience  of  doing  things.  That 
experience  has  been  gathered  by;  let  us  say,  some  of  our  young  planners  in 
Delhi  in  the  last  five,  six  years.  It  has  been  good  before,  they  are  much  better 
now  after  that  experience,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break  up  that  organisation 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue  therefore  and  be  available  for  consultation  or  work 
in  any  part  of  India.  In  addition  to  that,  as  I  said  there  might  well  be  regional 
organisations  built  up. 

21.  T.J.  Manickam. 

22.  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply. 

23.  Manickam  hoped  for  a  substantial  allocation  for  urban  and  rural  planning  in  the  Third 
Plan.  He  suggested:  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Assessment  to  look  into  the 
experience  gained  by  the  organisation  in  the  previous  years;  the  establishment  of  regional 
planning  organisations  and  legislation  to  establish  permanent  town  planning  organisations. 
See  The  Hindu ,  16  September  1960. 
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I  suppose  that  the  demand  for  organised  planning  will  grow  in  India — city 
and  town  planning  I  mean.  Broad  planning,  in  the  sense  of  general  town  planning 
for  a  country's  growth  and  industrial  and  other,  of  course,  is  now  a  concept 
which  is  well  recognized  all  over  India.  Our  National  Planning  Commission, 
First  Five  Year  Plan,  Second,  Third,  etc.  It  is  recognized  although  even  now 
perhaps  the  full  significance  of  planning  is  not  always  understood  or  appreciated. 
Because  it  is  not  merely  making  a  list  of  things  to  be  done,  making  a  list  of 
factories  to  be  put  up  or  dams  to  be  built  or  other  things  of  that  type.  It  is  an 
integrated  process  of  a  nation’s  development,  one  thing  leading  to  another  and 
a  many-sided  development,  not  a  one-sided  one.  I  am  not  talking  about  national 
planning  but  rather  of  town  and  rural  planning. 

Now,  even  in  regard  to  town  planning,  I  still  think,  I  hope  I  am  mistaken, 
that  there  is  not  enough  realisation  of  its  importance  in  our  presiding  authorities 
in  states  and  towns,  municipalities  and  the  rest.  Some  people  are  interested 
vaguely,  but  I  do  not  think  they  realise  the  very  great  importance  of  it.  Many  of 
them  may  think  that  this  is  a  good  thing  but  rather  an  expensive  luxury  and  we 
cannot  afford  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  Indeed,  rural  planning  should  not  be 
expensive.  It  may  even  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  But  certainly  in  terms  of  human 
welfare  it  is  not  at  all  expensive;  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  thing  you  can  do. 

We  talk  so  much  today,  of  industrial  trouble,  student  indiscipline,  and  so 
many  other  kinds  of  conflicts  and  controversies;  there  they  are  and  they  are 
troublesome  indeed,  and  there  may  be  many  causes,  many  reasons,  and  many 
causes  for  them.  Let  us  investigate  them  by  all  means  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  town  planning  will  put  an  end  to  them.  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  that  proper 
planning  of  cities,  gracious  places  to  live  in,  open  spaces,  and  all  that,  would 
go  a  long  way  to  create  a  healthy  atmosphere  for  living  which  is  of  greatest 
importance.  Whether  you  take  a  factory — well,  we  talk  about  production — we 
have  to  increase  our  production  and  all  that.  True,  that  is  of  basic  importance. 
But  production  does  depend  not  only  on  the  training  you  give  to  an  individual 
but  on  the  environment  in  which  he  works  and  lives.  It  is  of  great  importance 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  definitely  proved  where  the  environment  has 
become  better,  the  work  has  become  better,  production  has  become  better.  So 
you  see,  economically  it  is  a  paying  proposition  for  an  industrialist  or  for  a 
State  to  provide  that  environment  and  those  amenities  which  on  the  lowest 
plain  produce  better  work  and  help  lead  to  greater  production. 

Student  indiscipline:  I  do  not  know  about  Bangalore  and  the  state  of  Mysore 
which  is  very  fortunate  in  many  ways,  but  in  many  of  our  University  towns  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  average  student  are  not  at  all  good.  Probably  in  Calcutta 
they  are  worst  of  all.  As  a  recent  or  rather  some  kind  of  a  survey  two  or  three 
years  ago  showed,  the  poor  student  had  practically  no  where  to  sit  down,  you 
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might  say,  most  of  the  time.  So,  he  wandered  about  the  streets.  Now,  how  it 
has  been  a  wonder  to  me,  how  that  student  can  work  at  all,  or  do  any  useful 
activity.  That  very  student  may  turn  out  brilliant  work  or  very  good  work  given 
the  proper  surroundings,  environments  and  normal  amenities  of  working;  one 
cannot  work  walking  about  in  the  open  street  without  a  place  to  sit  in.  So  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  producing  a  mental  climate  of  doing  good  work, 
getting  good  training,  this  kind  of  planning — town  panning — including  of  course 
housing  etc.  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Now  when  I  think  of  Bangalore  which  I  often  do,  because  Bangalore  is  in 
my  mind  a  rather  favourite  and  a  very  charming  city.  Well,  I  think  of  many 
things  about  Bangalore  and  there  are  many  things  worth  thinking  about — its 
growth  of  industry  and  scientific  institutes  and  gracious  buildings.  But  when  I 
think  of  Bangalore  the  two  things  that  come  to  my  mind  immediately,  if  I  might 
say  so,  are  not  your  palaces  and  buildings  or  even  institutes.  Two  things — 
flowers  and  noble  trees.  They  come  to  my  mind  immediately:  the  lovely  flowers 
of  Bangalore  and  the  really — noble  is  the  only  word — the  noble  trees  of  Bangalore 
and  merely  the  thought  of  them  soothes  my  mind.  Then,  I  think  that,  of  course, 
it  may  be  that  every  place  in  India  cannot  grow  those  lovely  flowers  in  such 
abundance,  although  most  places  can  grow  them,  if  not  so  good,  anyhow  of  a 
fair  quality.  But  they  can  grow  trees.  Trees  are  wonderful  things.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  if  planners  think  quite  as  much  of  trees  as  they  ought  to,  or  they 
merely  think  to  build.  Of  course,  they  do  to  some  extent  no  doubt,  but  I  am  not 
sure  they  give  them  the  same  importance  as  I  do  in  the  scheme  of  things.  I 
think  trees  are  most  important  and  I  get  very  angry  when  I  see  people  cutting 
them  down,  cutting  old  trees  down.  It  angers  me  almost  as  if  they  were 
committing  a  murder  in  front  of  me.  So,  trees  are  very  important  and  I  wish 
the  sense,  the  sense  of  having  trees,  growing  them,  should  be  developed  in 
India  and  planners  should  develop  them.  I  think  they  have  a  very  strong  effect 
apart  from  other  scientific  and  other  consequences  or  biological  or  what  not, 
on  the  mind  of  man — space,  gardens,  trees,  flowers  and  the  like.  So,  I  do  think 
that  in  our  rapidly  developing  and  changing  India  we  should  pay  enough  attention 
to  town  and  rural  planning. 

I  am  glad  your  institute  is  called  the  Town  and  Rural  Planning  Institute. 
Although  I  suppose,  maybe  I  am  mistaken,  that  much  of  this  planning  is  directed 
to  cities  and  much  less  to  rural  areas.  Perhaps  that  is  natural  and  inevitably  to 
some  extent.  It  has  to  be  done.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  population  lives  in  the  villages,  and  it  is  to  the  extent  that  we  better  the 
village,  that  we  help  this  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  of  our  population.  It  is  very 
important  for  other  reasons  also  because,  I  think,  we  should  try  to  stop  the 
drift  from  the  village  to  the  town.  You  cannot  do  that  by  telling  people  not  to  do 
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it  because  the  town  is  more  attractive  it  gives  more  conveniences,  amenities, 
opportunities  and  all  that.  Therefore,  you  have  to  take  the  amenities,  some  of 
them  the  simpler  ones,  and  the  opportunities  to  the  village,  make  it  a  worthwhile 
place  to  live  in,  and  the  small  town,  the  small  towns  at  the  present  moment  are 
rather  in  a  bad  way.  Between  the  village  and  the  big  towns  they  tend  to  disappear. 
Of  course,  in  Western  countries,  more  specially  in  highly  developed 
industrialized  communities  they  have  very  special  problems  of  practically  the 
disappearance  of  the  small  town.  The  big  city  and  quick  transport  and  the 
automobile  prevent  anything  to  grow  up  anywhere  within  hundreds  of  miles  of 
a  big  city.  They  will  even  if  they  live  in  the  countryside  they  look  to  the  city  as 
their  centre  of  attraction  and  come  up  backwards  and  forwards.  Well,  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  town  planner  merely  to  develop  them,  for  one  thing,  rural  development 
requires  rural  electricity  most  of  all,  more  than  almost  anything  else.  Mysore  is 
again  rather  fortunate  compared  to  the  north  of  India  in  regard  to  electricity. 
But  the  point  is  that  even  in  the  existing  conditions  a  great  deal  can  be  done. 
Something  has  been  done  by  our  Community  Development  movement  but  much 
more  requires  to  be  done  and  that  can  only  be  done  provided  first  of  all  the 
local  people  in  the  village  are  enthused  and  participate  and  feel  it  is  something 
they  are  building  something  for  themselves.  It  is  not  good,  in  any  major  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  for  you  to  impose  it  from  above  by  Governmental  means. 
Governments  are  useful  no  doubt,  perhaps  inevitable.  But  whenever  you  got 
out  into  the  large  social  sphere  and  not  merely  governmental  work  at  the  top, 
whenever  you  do  something  which  concerns  millions  of  people,  the  millions 
must  come  into  the  picture  and  do  it  themselves  with,  no  doubt,  guidance  from 
others?  So  it  is  essential  to  create  that  and  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Community  Development  movement  has  been  to  create  this  urge  for  self¬ 
development  with  help  of  course  given.  The  second  thing  is  that  it  is  important 
that  the  type  of  work  and  improvement  that  we  do  should  bear  some  relation  to 
the  conditions  to  what  you  can  get  in  those  rural  areas.  What  I  mean  is,  it  is  no 
good,  the  planner  suggesting  something  which  has  to  be  imported  from  long 
distances.  It  is  no  good  at  all.  He  must  use  local  material.  I  believe  that  quite  a 
good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  and  can  be  made  if  you  think  of  that  of 
producing  local  materials  in  a  modern  way.  When  I  say  local  material  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  go  on  building  mud  huts,  in  the  old  way,  but  I  do  mean 
that  you  should  use  local  materials  in  a  new  way  with  new  processes  which 
can  easily  be  made  without  great  expense.  It  has  to  be  cheap,  it  has  to  be 
durable,  and  it  has  to  be  relatively  attractive,  what  you  make.  Because  I  do 
attach  importance  to  attractiveness. 

In  India,  again,  in  the  last  century  or  more  I  suppose,  I  say  so  with  some 
diffidence,  our  artistic  tastes  deteriorated  terribly.  More  specially  our  middle 
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class  folk,  the  kind  of  community  to  which  I  belong,  have  got  deplorable  tastes. 
The  buildings  they  put  up  are  horrors,  very  often,  the  kind  of  furniture  they  put 
inside  them,  may  be  very  expensive,  but  it  is  very  bad?  They  seem  to  think — 
moneyed  people,  especially  seem  to  imagine — that  money  is  the  test  of  art  and 
beauty  which  of  course  it  is  not.  It  is  normally  the  reverse  of  it.  Now,  we 
should  develop  again,  because  even  now  I  think  relatively  speaking,  our  village 
peoples  our  village  women,  etc.  have  a  sense  of  an  artistic  aesthetic  sense  in 
their  clothing,  in  the  colours  they  use.  They  blend  well.  Not  the  middle  class 
people,  some  of  them  have  ambitions  to  copy  something  in  London  or  Paris  or 
New  York  which  is  very  beautiful  in  New  York  and  London  and  Paris,  but 
transported  to  India  sometimes  does  not  fit  in  at  all,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  being  beautiful.  So  we  have  really  to  develop,  again,  because  it  is  there, 
it  is  the  middle  folks  that  have  lost  it  and  getting  it  back  I  hope,  this  sense  of 
artistic  values  and  beauty.  Beauty  is  not  expensive,  artistic  values  are  not 
expensive.  They  may  be,  of  course,  but  not  necessarily.  It  is  a  way,  a  way,  a 
thing  is  done,  a  way  you  may  furnish  a  room,  a  way  you  may  put  a  chair  or  a 
table  or  anything,  small  things,  but  shows  certain  artistic  sense,  which  I  am 
afraid,  most  of  us  do  not  possess,  and  nobody  much  cares  for  it,  which  is 
unfortunate.  So  I  think  town  planning  becomes  associated  not  only  with  the 
many  things  you  think  of,  but  the  deliberate  attempt  to  encourage  artistic, 
aesthetic  perception  and  artistic  values  not  only  outside  the  house,  but  inside 
the  house,  even  with  a  little  bit  of  interior  decoration  thrown  in.  Again,  I  am  not 
talking  of  expensive  things  but  the  way  of  doing  simple  things,  the  simple  way 
is  usually  the  artistic  way,  It  is  the  complicated  way  that  tends  to  become  bad, 
and  I  want  to  fight  against  something  which  is  really  very  depressing  in  India 
again,  in  the  class,  the  middle  class  to  which  many  of  us  belong,  more  than  any 
others.  In  all  these  matters  lack  of  artistry  lack  of  aesthetic  sense  inevitably 
leads  to  a  measure  of  vulgarity  which  is  bad  of  course. 

Now,  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole  are  very  very  far  from  being  vulgar. 
They  are  not;  the  Indian  peasant  is  not  vulgar,  definitely  so.  Why  then,  should 
those  who  presume  to  consider  themselves  better  than  the  peasant,  become 
tend  to  become,  rather  vulgar?  I  do  not  know;  maybe  it’s  thought  to  be  modern 
to  be.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  modernity.  But  I  am  tying  all  these 
various  things  which  may  be,  you  may  consider,  not  wholly  relevant  to  town 
planning.  Because  a  house  is  not  merely  a  house;  it  is  a  place,  it  is  a  home  or  it 
should  be  a  home.  It  should  be  the  reflection  of  the  personality  of  the  liver,  and 
the  liver  is  conditioned  by  his  house  and  the  house  is  conditioned  by  the  liver  in 
it.  So  all  these  things  get  tied  up  and  the  house  of  the  peasant,  again,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money.  The  simple  hut,  even  a  mud  hut  of  a  peasant  may  be 
an  artistic  creation  and  the  big  palace  may  not  be  so  as  it  often  is  not. 
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Now,  another  problem  arises,  what  with  our  growing  population  and  the 
vast  number  of  people  living  in  the  cities  ever  growing,  this  old  type,  the  old 
bungalow  type  of  residence  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  difficult.  Take 
Delhi,  built  in  the  spacious  days  of  British  imperial  rule,  where  if  you  want  to 
go  to  the  next  door  neighbour,  it  is  half  a  mile’s  walk.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
anyone  to  live  in  Delhi.  Well  not  impossible,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  it  is  difficult 
without  some  kind  of  fast  conveyance,  car  or  something  else.  Well,  nobody 
today  as  most  of  you  know,  hardly  anybody  except  State  officials  who  get 
State  cars  or  industrialist,  can  afford  a  car.  Very  few  people  can  afford  a  car 
unless  the  State  provides  it  or  some  industry  provides  it  or  a  few  very  rich 
people.  It  may  be  quite  outside  one’s  reach — this  kind  of  spacious  living  and 
going  about  in  cars.  One  has  therefore  to  think  much  more  in  tenns  of  public 
transport.  You  hear  today  our  trying  to  develop  a  cheap  car  that  probably  will 
come,  good  thing.  But  what  is  very  necessary  is  cheap  public  transport  and  as 
in  Paris,  London,  everywhere,  in  good  transport,  everybody,  whatever  his  class 
travels.  Here  it  is  considered  probably  rather  infra  dig  for  a  person,  for  a  superior 
person  to  go  in  a  bus,  not  considered  infra  dig  in  London  or  in  Paris  or 
anywhere.  They  go  by  the  underground,  everybody  does  it.  That  is  what  should 
be  the  case.  But  however,  what  with  the  growth  of  population  this  type  of 
bungalow  life  will  become  more  and  more  difficult.  You  will  be  driven  whether 
in  Delhi  or  elsewhere,  driven  to,  well,  apartments,  flats,  call  them  what  you 
will,  which  are  more  or  less  self-contained,  comfortable  to  live  in,  and  with  no 
great  need  of  servants,  servants  are  getting  frightfully  expensive  which  is  a 
very  good  thing.  The  fewer  servants,  domestic  servants  we  have  the  better.  As 
the  price  of  the  individual  goes  up  in  India,  well,  dignity  goes  up  in  the  mass  in 
India.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  servants  become  more  and  more  expensive 
and  we  shall  learn  to  do  our  things  ourselves.  Then  we  shall  require  gadgets  to 
help  us  to  do  those  things  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  inevitably  you  will  have 
to  think  more  and  more  in  terms  of  apartments,  comfortable  self-contained 
apartments,  which  you — a  husband  and  wife — can  run  easily  without  service. 
Now,  if  you  have  these  apartments  all  the  more  you  require  good  planning.  If 
there  is  no  space  in  a  house,  you  want  space  for  the  community.  You  must 
have  space  somewhere,  well,  the  apartment  house  has  them.  You  want  more 
parks  and  spaces  where  these  people  living  in  closed  up  apartments  can  go  and 
refresh  them  and  so  parks  these  open  spaces  become  very  essential. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  me  that  even  in  old  cities  of  course  our  roads 
are  very  narrow  and  traffic  becomes  congested.  In  London  and  Paris  and 
Rome,  above  all,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  move  on  there  is  so  much  traffic. 
Everybody  has  got  a  car  and  all  that  and  the  roads  are  narrow.  But  any  new 
roads  that  we  build — we  still  build  them  forgetting  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an 
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age  of  swift  movement,  swift  transport,  automobile  and  the  rest.  I  see,  let  us 
say,  in  Bombay,  good  roads,  generally  speaking,  not  broad  enough  still.  But  in 
the  outskirts  of  Bombay  if  the  Corporation  builds  a  road  they  build  a  narrow 
road  thinking  it  is  well  far  out  from  the  centre.  But  ten  years  later  it  becomes  a 
major — houses  are  built  there — becomes  the  centre  of  the  city.  Then  the  road 
is  too  narrow.  Then  they  cannot  knock  down  all  the  houses  that  have  been 
built,  becomes  difficult  for  the  planner.  Therefore  you  have  to  plan  ahead,  no 
good  planning  for  today.  Planning  means  perspective  planning,  looking  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ahead.  Planning  means  that  every  municipality  and  corporation 
when  it  builds  a  road  must  build  a  very  wide  road  even  though  it  is  in  an  open 
space.  Because  houses  will  grow  and  then  you  won’t  be  able  to  knock  down 
the  house  then.  The  road  itself  need  not  be  very  broad,  what  I  mean  to  say  is 
space  must  be  left  for  expansion — most  important.  For  any  growing  place  like 
Bangalore — I  do  not  know  what  you  do  in  Bangalore.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Corporation  here  thinks  of  the  outskirts,  when  they 
build  roads  and  they  build  them  abroad.  Of  course  the  broadest  roads  probably 
in  the  world  are  in  some  Russian  cities  like  Moscow.  It  is  not  a  road  at  all;  it  is 
a  maidan.  You  call  it  a  road — about  300  yards  broad.  It  is  a  road,  they  call  it. 
Yet  I  am  told  when  first  it  was  made  it  was  empty  space.  Now  it  is  getting  filled 
up  with  traffic,  more  and  more  cars,  double  lines  of  roads  and  footpaths  and 
bicycle  tracks  separate  and  this  and  that.  By  the  time  you  have  done  with  all 
that  it  is  a  huge  expense.  So  very  nice  to  look  at  it. 

So  I  welcome  your  conferring  together  and  I  hope  that  your  conferences 
will  give  us  ideas  both  for  cities  and  urban  improvement  and  you  look  ahead  a 
little  and  that  you  will  help  in,  well,  producing  an  atmosphere  in  India  which 
will  understand  town  planning  and  require  the  services  of  more  and  more  town 
planners.  One  thing,  if  I  may  say,  the  President  referred  to  the  steel  cities  of 
Durgapur,  Bhilai  and  Rourkela.  I  have  not  seen  them  recently.  I  saw  them 
when  they  were  being  built,  I  cannot  say.  But  anyhow  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  whenever  any  large  undertaking  is  put  up,  especially  which  involves  a 
great  deal  of  housing,  town  planners  should  be  associated  again.  I  would 
commend  Mr.  Reddy  to  remember  this  fact  in  the  future,  because  he  is  our 
Minister  of  Works. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  addressing  this  distinguished  gathering. 
[Applause] 
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5.  At  the  Central  College24 

Friends  and  Comrades, 

I  have  come  here  today  as  you  know  to  do  honour  to  a  great  son  of  India,  and 
when  we  meet  great  men  or  great  women,  something,  a  little  of  the  shadow  of 
greatness  falls  upon  us  also.  So  it  has  been  today,  a  rather  special  and  inspiring 
day  for  me  to  come  here  to  Bangalore  City  on  this  occasion.  I  hope  you,  who 
live  here,  have  also  felt  this  to  some  extent. 

I  am  not  supposed  to  be  very  young  now,  but  looking  at  Dr.  Visveswaraya 
I  felt  very  young  indeed. 

What  shall  I  speak  to  you  about?  I  am  just  coming  from  a  Seminar  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning.25  Town  and  Country  Planning  does  not  merely 
mean  putting  up  buildings,  but  it  means  producing  healthy  conditions  for  people 
to  live  in,  beautiful  conditions  for  them  to  live  in.  Because  if  people  are 
surrounded  by  articles  of  beauty,  then  they  themselves  tend  to  become  better. 
If  you  live  in  beautiful  surroundings,  a  beautiful  home,  a  beautiful  city,  good 
trees,  good  flowers,  you  become  better  than  you  were.  But  of  course,  all  this, 
important  as  it  is,  depends  on  certain  basic  necessities  being  fulfilled.  People 
must  have  food  to  eat,  enough  food,  good  food  to  eat.  People  must  have  clothes 
to  wear,  house  to  live  in,  education — for  their  children  and  for  themselves — 
health  and  work.  These  are  the  essentials  which  every  individual  should  have 
and  to  this  if  you  add  beautiful  surroundings  then  you  create  an  atmosphere  for 
the  growth  of  a  nation. 

Now,  we  plan,  not  town  and  city  planning,  but  the  big  planning  for  the 
whole  nation.  What  is  that?  It  is  not  merely  putting  up  factories  here  and  there. 
Factories  of  course  are  put  up  or  institutes  or  even  schools  or  colleges.  Of 
course  all  these  come  into  the  picture.  But  essentially  it  is  planning  so  that  the 
400  million  people  of  India  may  lead  a  good  life,  a  productive  life,  a  life  full  of 
labour,  full  of  work  and  its  products,  a  cooperative  life.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do  for  400  million  people  of  India.  Nobody  can  do  it.  No 
government  can  do  it.  Governments  can  help,  but  they  cannot  do  something 
for  400  million  people.  Who  can  do  it  then?  Only  the  400  million  people  can  do 
it  for  themselves,  and  for  others.  There  is  no  way  of  solving  great  big  problems, 
social  and  economic  problems,  unless  the  mass  of  the  people  solve  them 
themselves,  I  want  you  to  realise  that. 


24.  Public  Meeting,  15  September  1960,  Bangalore.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5509, 
5510,  NM  No.  1239,  1240. 

25.  See  item  4. 
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There  is  no  way  for  a  country  to  grow,  to  progress  except  through  good 
training  and  hard  work.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  call  yourself  a  socialist 
or  Gandhite,  or  a  Communist  or  a  Capitalist  or  what  you  like.  Behind  all  that,  lie 
good  training,  good  education  and  hard  work.  It  is  in  the  measure  that  we 
work  hard  in  this  country  that  we  will  progress,  whatever  the  policy  we  may 
adopt.  When  people  talk  of  Communist  countries  and  praise  them,  they  perhaps 
do  not  realise  that  much  of  the  virtue  of  Communism,  if  it  is  a  virtue,  is  hard 
work  and  compulsory  hard  work;  nobody  can  become  lazy  there.  It  is  therefore 
that  we  get  those  results  there.  Because  they  work  hard  and  therefore  they  get 
the  results  of  hard  work,  it  has  less — much  less — to  with  policies.  If  other 
countries  too — take  Japan  which  is  not  Communist,  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
war — but  Japanese  are  hard  workers,  they  worked  hard  and  now  again  they 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  nations. 

So  when  you  argue  about  this  policy  and  that,  forget  the  policy  for  the 
moment  and  remember  only  this,  that  what  counts  in  a  country  is  good  training 
and  hard  work.  Good  training,  I  say,  training  in  understanding  of  problems, 
understanding  the  modem  world,  understanding  this  world,  this  revolutionary 
world  of  science  and  technology.  Without  science  and  technology  no  country 
will  progress  today.  Let  that  be  clear.  I  do  not  say  that  only  science  and 
technology  are  necessary.  Other  things  are  very  necessary  too.  But  without 
understanding  the  modern  world  which  is  based  on  science  and  technology  we 
cannot  solve  our  problems,  we  cannot  produce  enough  food  for  our  people  or 
enough  anything  for  our  people.  And  if  you  think  in  terms  of  old  times,  you 
may  say  that  in  our  old  books  it  is  said  that  there  was  Ramraj ;  everybody  had 
plenty.  That  may  be  true.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true  or  not,  it  may  be  true.  But 
remember  this,  that  at  the  time  of  this  what  is  called  Ramraj  the  population  of 
India  was  more  than  hundred  times  less  than  it  is  today,  much  lesser  than  that. 

Now  it  is  hundreds  of  times  more.  India  has  remained  the  same,  it  has  not 
grown.  But  the  people  in  India  have  grown  more  and  more,  and  they  are  growing, 
so  that  you  require  far  more  food,  far  more  clothing,  far  more  everything.  So 
the  technical  or  technological  methods  of  the  ancient  days  no  longer  are  adequate. 
Good  as  they  were,  they  are  not  just  adequate  to  feed  and  clothe  this  population 
of  ours.  Therefore,  we  have  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  production.  That  is 
the  first  essential  and  you  cannot  do  that  without  modern  techniques,  modem 
machinery  and  the  like. 

Modem  power,  what  is  moden  power?  In  the  old  days  power  was  human 
power,  the  power  of  horse  if  you  like  or  a  bullock  if  you  like,  or  the  elephant  if 
you  like.  That  was  the  extent  of  power  that  you  could  use.  Today  you  have 
steam  power,  you  have  electric  power,  and  you  have  so  many  kinds  of  power. 
You  have  atomic  power  which  is  thousands  of  times  more  than  the  average 
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man’s  power.  So  it  can  do  the  work  of  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  utilise  this  power,  these  modem  techniques.  Therefore, 
you  have  to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts;  therefore  you  have  to  get  out  of  the  old 
ways  of  thinking. 

Our  society,  our  social  structure  in  India  has  been  built  up  through  ages, 
thousands  of  years.  It  has  some  very  fine  features,  very  high  ideals  and  standards 
and  we  must  retain  them,  cherish  them  and  try  to  live  up  to  them.  But  remember 
that  a  social  structure  of  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more  may  not  fit  in  the 
society  of  today,  in  the  machine  age,  in  the  electricity  age,  in  the  atomic  energy 
age.  It  just  does  not  fit  in.  It  may  be  very  good  a  thousand  years  ago;  it  does 
not  fit  in  today.  And  so  you  do  not  travel  today  by  bullock  cart  or  horse  chariot; 
you  go  by  train,  railway  train,  you  go  by  aeroplane  or  you  go  by  automobile. 
You  see  how  changes  come  into  your  society.  But  although  you  change 
sometimes  your  minds  do  not  change.  Sometimes  your  social  habits  do  not 
change. 

Caste  grew  in  India  in  the  remote  past  based  on  some  occupations  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  probably  was  necessary  in  those  old  days,  2000  years  ago, 
and  in  those  old  days  caste  was  not  very  strict.  It  was  not  very  rigid.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  good  thing  then.  But  gradually  society  [societal]  conditions  changed 
and  then  caste  became  an  evil  thing  and  at  the  same  time  it  became  more  rigid; 
it  became  a  thing  to  divide  our  people  and  so  gradually  the  social  structure 
which  was  based  on  caste  divisions  became  weak  and  feeble  and  as  a  result  of 
that  the  political  structure  became  feeble,  and  India  became  feeble  and  a  prey 
to  invasion  by  more  virile  races  who  held  together,  who  had  no  caste,  no 
divisions,  among  themselves. 

So  you  see  that  sometimes  even  a  good  thing  becomes  a  bad  thing  later. 
Nothing  is  wholly  evil,  nothing  is  wholly  perhaps  good;  there  is  always  a  mixture 
of  evil,  at  least  in  human  life.  So  society  changes  and  unless  you  keep  pace 
with  social  change,  and  your  social  structure  also  changes  with  it  you  fall 
back,  your  country  and  your  social  group  falls  back,  and  the  world  goes  ahead 
leaving  you  behind.  That  is  what  happened  to  India  several  hundred  years  ago 
and  we  were  conquered  and  became  passive,  inactive,  and  inert  in  the  hand  of 
foreign  power. 

Now  we  have  woken  up  again,  and  we  are  not  only  independent  and 
determined  to  maintain  our  freedom  but  we  are  also  determined  to  go  ahead 
and  catch  up  with  these  nations  that  have  left  us  behind  because  of  their  advance 
in  many  ways  and  so  we  are  planning  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  and  Second  Five 
Year  Plan,  Third  Five  Year  Plan  and  behind  that  planning  it  is  not  just  a  book 
that  comes  to  you — the  draft  outline  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan — behind  that 
book,  you  ought  to  see  the  seething  mass  of  human  beings  of  India,  400  million 
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of  them  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Southern  Seas.  All  kinds  of  people  big  cities, 
great  cities,  villages,  tumble-down  places,  sometimes  a  few  palaces  but  mostly 
mud  huts,  schools,  colleges,  this,  that  and  the  other,  spread  out  all  over  India. 
But  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  poor,  trying  to  struggle  out  of  their  poverty 
and  therefore  the  story  of  the  five  year  plan  is  how  to  get  these  400  million 
people  to  get  up  and  march  ahead  and  labour,  work  and  work  in  cooperation 
with  each  other.  Because  singly  they  can  do  so  little.  That  is  what  one  aims  at. 
Because,  as  I  said  to  you  a  little  while  ago,  great  movements  affecting  millions 
of  people  specially  social  movements  cannot  be  carried  out  by  governments. 
Governments  help,  it  is  the  people  who  do  it.  We  have  therefore  to  energize  the 
people;  we  have  therefore  to  make  people  think  in  a  particular  way,  we  have  to 
get  them  out  of  the  ruts  of  old  social  structures,  we  have  to  break  down  these 
barriers  like  caste  that  separate  us  and  then  in  a  united  way  we  have  to  go 
ahead.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  five  year  plan. 

Now,  if  I  put  it  in  a  different  way,  progress  today,  I  said,  depends  upon 
science  and  technology.  True.  What  does  science  and  technology  mean?  The 
machine  age.  It  does  not  mean  merely  you  are  going  to  a  college  and  getting 
your  B.  Sc.  or  M.Sc.  in  science.  That  is  only  the  first  step.  You  want  something 
much  bigger,  much  higher  than  that.  If  you  go,  we  want  thousands  and 
thousands  of  research  workers  in  science,  we  want  thousands  of  great  scientists 
being  produced  out  of  them,  great  engineers,  great  this,  great  that.  So,  what 
we  want  in  India  is  to  change  the  mental  climate  of  India,  make  it  a  scientific 
climate,  and  make  it  a  climate  which  understands  technology  and  the  machine. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  copy  the  Englishman  or  the  American  or  the 
Russian.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  forget  our  old  standards  and  old  values 
which  are  enshrined  in  our  old  books  and  which  have  kept  India  big  even  in  the 
days  of  her  degradation.  They  are  great  principles  which  we  should  admire.  It 
is  out  of  those  principles  that  men  like  Gandhi  come.  A  typical  Indian  rooted  in 
the  soil  of  India,  rooted  in  the  thought  of  India,  but  also  flexible,  but  also 
understanding  the  new  things  of  the  world.  Take  Dr.  Visveswaraya,  again,  a 
typical  Indian.  He  is  no  copy  of  an  Englishman  or  copy  of  an  American;  he  is 
an  Indian  above  all.  Yet  he  has  imbibed  the  modem  scientific  outlook  and  made 
a  synthesis  of  the  two. 

Take  another  man  who  is  so  different  from  all  Western  conceptions  of 
great  men,  take  Vinoba  Bhave.  Fancy,  here  is  this  man  walking  up  and  down 
India.  It  is  most  extraordinary.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  he  has  walked  all 
over  India.  He  has  walked,  I  think,  35000  miles.  A  man  not  very  young,  very 
very  thin,  just  walking  from  village  to  village.  Can  you  imagine  any  other  country 
besides  India  where  such  people  can  be  produced?  There  is  no  other  country. 
It  is  only  India  who  can  produce  that  type  in  the  modern  world  [Applause]  just 
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as  it  was  India  who  could  produce  a  Gandhi  in  the  modem  world.  You  know 
that  Vinoba  Bhave  is  a  great  scholar.  He  is  a  great  linguist.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  languages  he  knows;  dozens  of  them.  He  knows  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  India.  He  knows  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  knows  most  of  the 
classical  languages — Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  he  seems  to  know 
everything.  Whenever  he  wants  to  read  a  book  he  wants  to  read  it  in  the  original. 
He  once  thought  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  original.  So  he  leamt  Hebrew  to 
read  the  Bible  in  the  original.  So  also  Greek.  Of  course,  Sanskrit  he  knows 
well.  Here  is  this  brilliant  intellect  wandering  about  India  from  village  to  village 
not  hankering  after  power,  over  prestige,  over  patronage,  just  walking  in  his 
loin  clothes  from  place  to  place  and  talking  to  people.  It  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  while  he  is  rooted  in  the  old 
India,  absolutely  in  the  philosophy,  in  the  wisdom  of  India,  yet  he  has  enough 
knowledge  and  perception  of  the  modem  age  and  I  tell  you  that  many  a  graduate 
and  many  may  be  a  lawyer  in  Bangalore,  a  clever  lawyer  who  may  put  on  a  suit 
and  trousers  and  what  not,  may  have  less  understanding  of  the  modem  age 
than  Vinoba  Bhave  has  who  goes  about  from  village  to  village.  [Applause]  It  is 
not  in  your  collars  and  ties  that  modernity  comes  in.  It  is  in  the  quality  of  your 
mind.  You  can  wear  what  clothes  you  like  or  no  clothes  at  all  if  you  like, 
provided  your  mind  is  alert  in  understanding  and  appreciative  of  change. 

I  shall  repeat  to  you  something  which  I  said  today  at  the  Visveswaraya 
Centenary  gathering  this  morning.26  Because  that  thing  has  struck  me.  It  is 
something  that  Vinoba  Bhave  said  a  few  months  ago  and  I  want  you  to  think 
about  it.  He  said  that  politics  and  religion  have  had  their  day  and  they  should  be 
replaced.  By  what?  He  said:  science  and  spirituality.  Now,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  depth  in  that.  It  is  not  easily  to  be  grasped.  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  by 
all  this.  I  am  only  giving  my  own  explanation. 

Politics  of  course,  in  a  way,  will  always  be  with  us.  But  what  kind  of 
politics?  Because,  politics  means  the  organization  of  the  ways  of  men  and 
human  beings.  The  social  framework  when  people  living  in  large  communities 
that  have  to  be  organized.  Therefore,  politics  in  a  sense  will  always  be  with  us. 
He  did  not  mean  that.  What  he  meant  was,  I  suppose,  the  politics  which  consist 
of  the  hankering  for  position  and  status,  and  fighting  for  it.  That  he  had  in 
mind,  I  suppose.  He  said  that  type  of  politics  has  had  its  day  and  should  go  and 
be  placed,  put  in  its  place,  science.  You  see  how  this,  this  wandering  Sanyasi 
talks  about  science.  Think  of  that  and  many  of  your  booted  and  collared  people 
have  no  understanding  of  the  modern  world.  But  Vinoba  Bhave  has  an 


26.  See  item  3,  here  p.  13-14. 
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understanding  of  the  modem  world  and  of  the  importance  of  science  and  the 
scientific  way  of  thinking  and  looking  and  doing  things.  But,  and  this  is  an 
important  but,  Vinoba  Bhave  wants  to  control  science  and  temper  it  by  spiritually. 
That  is  very  important,  because  science  unless  it  is  controlled  in  some  other 
way  or  runs  amuck  or  may  run  amuck. 

Science  produces  atomic  energy  which  may  be  used  for  the  good  of 
mankind  and  which  may  be  used  for  the  complete  and  utter  destruction  of 
mankind.  Therefore,  science  has  to  be  directed  by  the  spiritual  impulse,  by 
spirituality.  You  see  how  deep  Vinoba  Bhave’s  insight  into  the  basic  problems 
that  afflict  us  is.  We  would  be  ruined,  if  we  live  on  the  pure  political  plane 
hankering  after  power,  hankering  after  patronage  and  prestige  and  quarrelling 
with  each  other  and  that  way,  lies  not  only  degradation  but  ruin. 

Greatness  came  to  this  country,  not  in  hankering  for  power  but  in  offering 
ourselves  as  sacrifice  for  the  great  cause  of  Indian  independence.  And  the 
people  of  India  grew  big  before  the  world.  You  young  men  have  no  knowledge 
of  it  except  what  you  hear  or  read.  But  those  who  lived  through  those  inspiring 
years  of  forty  years  ago  or  more  onwards,  were  impressed  and  moulded  by 
that  period.  If  there  is  any  measure  of  greatness  in  some  of  us  it  was  because 
we  lived  through  that  period.  If  we  forget  that  lesson  that  true  greatness  does 
not  come  from  hankering  after  power  or  post,  from  what  you  are.  How  far 
you  live  for  others,  how  far  for  yourself;  how  far  are  you  prepared  to  adhere  to 
high  principles  [...]  how  far  you  are  going  to  tread  the  path  which  Gandhi 
showed  us  or  are  you  going  to  forget  him?  These  are  vital  questions  at  any  time 
for  India.  But  today  they  are  even  more  vital  because  the  world  is  in  a  curious 
state  today. 

A  great  part  of  the  Western  world  has  attained  high  prosperity.  There  is  no 
starvation  or  lack  of  any  essential  thing  among  the  people  of  the  West.  Yet  they 
are  not  happy,  and  in  their  mind  there  is  a  search  for  something.  There  is  a  lack 
and  a  search  in  the  western  world.  What  it  is,  I  cannot  say  and  what  they  will 
find  I  cannot  say.  And  in  spite  of  all  this  great  prosperity,  they  live  in  fear,  fear 
of  each  other,  fear  of  the  great  forces  that  they  have  unleashed,  fear  of  the 
atomic  weapon,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  fear  of  nuclear  energy,  lest  used  for  ill,  it 
might  destroy  them.  You  see  the  necessity — do  let  us  call  it  the  spiritual 
approach — the  approach  of  gentleness  the  basic  approach  of  Ahimsa — I  am 
not  using  that  word  in  a  highly  narrow  term — but  the  basic  approach  of  Ahimsa 
which  means  not  to  act  in  terms  of  hatred  and  violence.  The  basic  approach  of 
compassion  which  the  Christians  talk  about.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  you  are 
Hindu  or  Muslim  or  Christian.  It  is  religions  in  the  way  they  are  worked,  separate 
us,  but  essentially  they  teach  the  same  lesson.  So  you  see  this  world  today, 
great  leaders  in  different  countries,  and  undoubtedly  great,  meaning  well  for 
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their  people  and  others  still  standing  on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  not  knowing 
how  to  save  themselves  and  their  countries.  Because  science  and  politics  and 
all  have  been  separated  from  the  eternal  principles,  from  compassion,  from  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  from  spirituality. 

Now  fortunately  for  us,  we  have  not  got  submerged  in  the  sea  of  hatred 
and  fear  which  so  closely  grips  the  western  world.  It  is  fear  and  hatred,  not 
individual  hatred,  one  nation  hating  another  nation,  one  nation  afraid  of  another 
nation.  Fortunately  for  us  we  are  not  gripped  by  fear  nor  by  hatred  of  any 
country,  I  hope.  Fortunately  for  us  we  have  followed  a  policy  in  our  country 
which  has  not  put  us  on  the  side  of  the  war  in  regions,  which  has  kept  us 
unaligned,  away  from  these  military  pacts  and  the  rest,  and  we  have  no  hatreds 
in  our  hearts  of  any  country  even  though  we  may  not  agree  with  it. 

You  know  that  we  have  had  long  troubles  with  Pakistan.  But  we  did  not 
hate  Pakistan  and  its  people.  We  always  consider  them  not  only  as  close 
neighbours,  but  as  ultimately  of  one  family  with  us,  as  they  were  for  centuries, 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  going  to  Pakistan  in  two  or  three  day’s  time  to  help  in 
this  process  of  healing  and  bringing  the  countries  nearer  to  each  other27 
[Applause]. 

You  know  that  for  the  last  year  or  two  specially,  our  relations  with  the 
great  country  of  China  have  been  strained  and  there  has  often  been  anger  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  us  at  what  we  have  considered  an  attack  on  our  territory  and 
aggression  in  some  parts  of  our  frontier.28  What  hurt  us  not  only  was  the  fact 
that  this  was  done  but  the  manner  of  doing  it;  because  we  have  tried  to  be 
friends  with  China  throughout  and  pleaded  her  cause  in  the  councils  of  the 
world.  And  so  there  was  deep  sorrow  mixed  with  resentment  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Indian  people.  Even  so  we  tried  our  best,  and  I  hope  we  succeeded, 
not  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  sea  of  hatred  and  resentment.  To  keep  check  on 
ourselves  and  to  remember  that  the  only  thing  a  country  should  aim  at  is 
ultimately  peaceful  solution  of  its  problems.  If  we  stand  for  peace  in  the  world 
we  should  follow  methods  of  peace  in  our  own  problems.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  then,  we  have  to  face 
them  with  all  our  [...]  and  might.  That  is  a  different  matter.  And  that  is  why 
after  all  we  keep  armies  and  navies  and  air  forces.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened  we  have  always  kept  in  view  that  India  and  China  are  neighbour 
countries.  Geography  does  not  change;  they  will  remain  neighbour  countries 
with  a  frontier  of  2500  miles.  Neighbour  countries  if  they  do  not  live  in  peace 


27.  See  item  242. 

28.  See  SWJN/SS/53/p.  491  and  pp.  492-493. 
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have  to  live  in  conflict;  and  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate  continuing 
conflict  between  these  two  great  nations  of  Asia.  So  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  defence  and  effective  and  strong  defence  as  we  are  doing  but  always  we 
should  try  to  solve  problems  peacefully,  for  we  have  to  solve  them  not  for 
today  but  for  long  generations  to  come.  Because  geography  will  not  change 
and  India  will  not  cease  to  be,  and  China  will  not  cease  to  be.  We  have  to  think 
of  that,  and  not  forget  these  basic  facts  in  the  excitement  or  anger  of  the 
moment.  So  even  in  these  cases,  I  have  shown  our  outlook  to  be  peaceful,  not 
to  bring  hatred  in  our  minds  and  therefore  we  have  escaped  somewhat  the 
bitter  hatreds  of  Western  countries. 

I  do  not  put  myself  above  the  Western  countries.  I  know  that  in  many 
ways  we  are  weak,  and  degraded,  and  in  many  ways  they  are  superior  to  us, 
and  not  only  in  scientific  ways  but  in  many  other  ways.  Western  countries,  let 
us  remember,  have  built  a  great  civilization.  We  are  getting  bits  of  it.  European 
civilization  has  been  a  magnificent  structure  built  up  in  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  chiefly  based  on  science,  but  also  on  other  things,  on  great 
literature,  on  great  music,  on  great  so  many  things.  They  devolved  life;  and  we 
can  learn  much  from  them.  Therefore,  do  not  imagine  that  we  are  better  than 
Western  countries.  We  have  to  learn  much.  But  in  this  particular  matter  by  our 
essential  background  of  India,  and  our  nature,  and  by  the  policies  that  we  have 
pursued,  we  have  kept  away  from  the  sea  of  hatred  and  violence  to  a  large 
extent  and  I  think  it  is  fortunate  for  us,  that  we  have  done  so.  Gradually  this 
has  come  to  be  recognised  by  other  countries  that  our  policy  is  not  based  on 
fear,  not  based  on  balancing  between,  sitting  on  a  fence  or  balancing  between 
two  countries  being  afraid  of  both.  They  have  recognised  that  it  is  not  this 
business  of  sitting  on  a  fence.  We  have  views,  opinions  and  principles  of  our 
own  and  we  intend  holding  to  them,  sticking  to  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Among  those  principles  are  the  quest  for  peace  for  without  peace  neither  we 
progress  nor  does  the  world.  But  peace  does  not  mean  a  static  passive  thing 
because  we  are  going  in  for  other  wars,  wars  against  our  own  weaknesses, 
wars  against  our  own  disunity,  wars  against  our  poverty  and  all  the  barriers 
that  separate  us,  wars  against  our  poverty  and  all  that.  These  are  the  wars  we 
want  to  fight  and  if  we  have  to  fight  them  we  have  to  labour  hard. 

We  have  forgotten  how  to  work  hard  and  I  tell  you  there  are  few  countries 
certainly  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  or  America  which  does  not  work 
much  harder  than  we  do.  They  are  prosperous  but  they  had  to  work  hard  for 
prosperity.  We  do  not.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  urge  to  work  hard  we  do  not 
work  as  hard,  we  do  not  work  as  hard  as  we  ought  to  as  a  nation.  We  have 
more  holidays  in  this  country  than  any  other  country  I  think  in  the  wide  world 
and  we  want  more.  When  there  is  a  war,  countries  at  war  have  to  work  hard, 
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very  hard.  There  is  no  resting  for  them.  Well,  we  are  not  at  war  of  that  kind  but 
we  are  at  war  with  our  poverty  and  we  are  at  war  with  many  of  our  own 
failings.  Must  we  rest  now  when  we  have  to  work  our  hardest  to  get  over 
these  difficulties? 

See  what  happened  in  Assam  recently.  A  terrible  thing  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  the  people  who  are  involved  in  it  were  good  people,  fine  people,  and 
young  people.  How  they  can  get  led  astray,  how  their  passions  and  excitements 
come  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  goodness  and  people  behaved  in  an  evil  manner. 
Whether  they  are  Assamese,  whether  they  are  people  of  Punjab,  U.P,  Bengal  or 
any  part,  we  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  difference.  There  is  a  devil  in 
us,  as  there  is  the  angel  in  us  too.  And  if  we  do  not  stick  to  the  angel  in  us  the 
devil  sometimes  has  his  way.  Well,  if  an  individual  falls  by  the  wayside,  or  if  an 
individual  behaves,  it  is  bad,  but  it  does  not  much  matter.  But  when  communal 
passions  come  in  and  whole  communities  behave  in  a  certain  way  then  it  is  bad 
indeed,  bad  for  them  and  bad  for  the  country.  Therefore,  we  have  to  learn  this 
lesson  from  this  misfortune  in  Assam  that  unless  we  always  remember  that  we 
in  India  are  not  to  be  divided  up  by  province  or  language  or  community  or 
religion  but  that  we  have  to  stand  up  always  first  of  all  for  the  concept  of  India 
and  our  being  Indians  and  our  duty  lying  to  that  India.  Unless  we  do  that  we 
will  break-up  and  all  that  we  care  for  will  go  to  pieces  for  there  is  no  strength 
in  the  separate  province  or  State  of  India.  There  is  no  virtue  in  your  language  if 
it  is  fighting  all  the  time  or  in  the  name  of  language  if  you  are  fighting  somebody 
else.  There  are  many  things  which  are  worth  preserving  and  language  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  things.  But  a  language  which  leads  to  conflict, 
leads  to  its  own  degradation,  a  language  that  weakens  the  unity  of  India  is  not 
serving  the  good  cause,  but  serving  evil  causes. 

You  have  always  to  remember  what  is  the  first  thing  to  do,  what  is  the 
thing  of  first  importance.  A  great  man  once  said  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  give  truth  the  first  place  or  the  second  place.  You  may  say  truth  is  good,  but 
I  give  it  second  place.  The  moment  you  say  that  you  have  dishonored  truth, 
repudiated  it  and  stuck  to  falsehood.  So  also  in  the  great  principles  of  what  we 
serve,  anything  may  be  good.  You  may  love  your  State  and  you  may  love  your 
language,  you  may  love  this  and  love  that  but  if  that  thing  comes  in  the  way  of 
unity  and  progress  and  growth  of  India  then  it  is  a  wrong  thing  and  an  evil 
thing  and  that  will  destroy  not  only  India  but  that  very  State  and  your  language 
and  all.  Therefore  see  things  in  perspective,  and  not  in  this  narrow  way.  You 
have  seen  racialism  in  Assam,  how  fine  young  men  go  astray  and  misbehave 
and  do  tremendous  injury  not  only  to  their  State,  not  only  to  other  States,  but 
to  the  whole  of  India.  You  can  never  forget  that  what  you  are  today  is  not 
because  you  live  in  the  city  of  Bangalore  or  in  the  State  of  Mysore  but  because 
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you  are  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  India.  That  is  what  gives  me  and  gives  you 
honour  and  position  and  status  in  the  world.  Who  knows  that  I  come  from  the 
city  of  Allahabad  or  from  Uttar  Pradesh,  nobody  has  heard  in  the  West,  of  Uttar 
Pradesh.  But  they  do  know  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  India,  therefore, 
I  am  honoured  abroad,  and  you  will  be  honoured.  Therefore,  keep  this  in  view, 
keep  this  big  thing  in  view  and  if  people  go  astray,  pull  them  up,  for  we  often 
go  astray. 

There  are  many  young  men  here  present.  I  am  astonished  and  astounded 
that  they  should  often,  not  you  I  mean,  but  generally  speaking,  often  waste 
their  time  and  energy  for  the  most  futile  of  activities.  This  is  called  sometimes 
student  indiscipline  and  they  form  councils  of  action  and  they  do  this  and  that. 
I  do  not  mind  if  you  go  and  break  somebody’s  head  occasionally,  break  it,  and 
let  him  break  your  heads,  if  you  are  in  exuberance  of  spirit.  But  do  not  indulge 
in  vulgarity,  do  not  indulge  in  indecency,  do  not  indulge  in  anything  that  degrades 
your  country  and  your  people.  That  is  what  I  object  to,  for  we  are  engaged  on 
a  great  understanding,  a  great  enterprise  of  pulling  up  of  India  and  her  400 
million  Indian  people.  I  am  of  today  and  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  I  shall  go; 
I  cannot  last  much  longer.  Men  of  my  generation  have  gone  or  will  go,  and  the 
burden  of  all  this  will  fall  on  you  young  men  and  young  women.  How  do  you 
take  up  that  burden?  With  what  preparation,  with  what  social  cohesion,  you 
have  to  think  of  that  and  if  you  have  not  prepared  for  that  yourself  individually, 
when  the  chance  comes  to  you,  to  train  and  prepare,  then  you  will  be  ill  prepared 
for  it.  If  you  have  not  prepared  your  social  group  for  that  then  that  social 
group  cannot  face  those,  and  we  are  going  to  permit  nobody — young  or  old  to 
come  in  the  way — let  that  be  understood.  We  are  a  soft  and  gentle  people  but 
when  that  gentleness  and  that  softness  are  met  by  vulgarity  that  vulgarity  has 
to  be  put  down.  We  cannot  allow  India’s  future  to  be  submerged  or  come  in 
the  way  because  some  people  misbehave.  There  are  big  issues  at  stake,  we 
gamble  in  this  world  for  high  stakes;  and  the  high  stakes  are  not  only  peace  in 
the  world  but  the  future  prosperity  of  400  million  people,  great  problems.  That 
chance  of  being  trained  comes  once  only  in  your  youth.  Do  not  waste  that 
precious  time,  because  you  have  big  things  ahead  of  you,  and  if  India  today 
offers  innumerable  crowns  to  the  men  of  intelligence,  to  the  men  of  sacrifice; 
not  to  those  who  hanker  after  power  for  their  personal  advantage,  not  to  those 
who  try  to  climb  over  other  people’s  shoulders,  not  to  those  who  are  always 
engaged  in  petty  conflicts  and  petty  squabbles  and  do  not  look  at  the  far  horizon 
and  the  rising  sun  of  India.  So  think  of  these  problems. 

You  sit  here,  you  are  fortunate,  living  in  this  gracious  and  beautiful  city  of 
Bangalore.  Well,  but  here  in  this  city  apart  from  the  grace  of  it  and  the  beauty 
of  it,  there  is  science  in  this,  there  is  industry  in  this,  there  are  so  many  other 
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things  spread  out  in  this.  So  that  the  city  of  Bangalore  becomes  symbolic  not 
only  of  the  past  but  of  the  future  of  India.  So  you  are  doubly  fortunate  living 
here  or  studying  here  or  working  here,  take  advantage  of  your  good  fortune, 
let  it  not  slip  away  unawares  so  that  you  may  regret  it  afterwards. 

JaiHind! 


(c)  Press  Conference 

6.  In  Delhi29 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Shall  we  begin? 

Question:  India,  Commonwealth  and  the  United  Nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  can  hardly  be  called  a  question.  It  is  a  kind  of  statement 
thrown  out  into  the  air.  That  is  no  question. 

Question:  That  is  a  subject. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know,  but  we  are  not  having  a  seminar  here. 

Question:  Before  going  to  the  U.N.,  you  said  at  your  last  Press  Conference30 
that  you  thought  the  world  situation  was  the  worst  for  the  past  three,  four 
months.  Do  you  think  it  has  improved  since  you  have  been  to  the  U.N.? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  except  in  one  way.  The  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  was.  The 
improvement  is  the  realisation  that  it  is  bad,  which  always  is  an  improvement. 

Question:  Mr.  Nehru  before  you  went  to  the  U.N.  you  compared  the  U.N. 
with  League  of  Nations.  Now  that  you  have  come  back  from  the  U.N., 
how  do  you  compare  it  with  League  of  Nations  again? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  Perhaps  you  know  that  when  I  spoke  at  the  U.N., 
made  my  statement  there,  I  began  by  referring  to  the  League  of  Nations,31  and 
there  are  obvious  similarities  in  the  ideas  behind  the  two.  But  somehow  the 


29.  21  October  1960,  Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5339-5341, 
NM  No.  1200-1201.  Also  available  in  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  43(73)/60-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  7-A. 

30.  See  item  206. 

3 1 .  See  item  2 1 6. 
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League  of  Nations  did  not  grow.  It  remained  in  a  shrunk  condition,  isolated 
from  the  problems  of  the  time  and  hence  it  really  ceased  to  count  when  major 
issues  came.  The  United  Nations  has  not  been  so  isolated.  It  does  consider 
these  major  problems,  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  that  one  would  like  it  to,  but  it 
does.  Therefore,  it  is  a  live  organisation. 

Question:  Since  you  came  away  from  the  U.N.  the  West  has  put  forward 
its  so-called  disarmament  proposals,  the  guiding  principles.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Are  you  referring  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  technical  proposals?32 

Question:  They  have  now  introduced  a  resolution  setting  out  the  so  called 
guiding  principles,  supposed  to  be  complementary  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  study. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can’t  discuss  particular  proposals,  it  is  a  technical  matter 
and  this  I  have  [. . .]  but  the  main  thing  is,  that  one  should  tackle  this  problem  of 
disarmament  with  the  intention  of  dealing  with  it  fairly  quickly.  Mr.  Macmillan’s 
proposal  by  itself  does  not  go  far.  It  may  be  helpful  but  together  with  that  must 
be  a  further  approach,  certain  guiding  principles,  which  I  think  have  been  laid 
down  in  this  other  resolution  to  which  you  refer,  are  good,  but  again  by 
themselves,  they  do  not  take  you  far.  What  are  the  main  approaches? 

Well,  the  first  thing  is  what  is  the  objective?  Surely,  before  you  start  thinking 
of  ways  and  means,  you  should  know  where  you  are  going  to.  The  objective, 
according  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  is  to  have  a  world  without  war. 
Now  that  is  something  more  than  reducing  armaments  or  doing  away  with 
armaments,  although  disarmament  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  first  part  of  it.  Even  so 
it  is  only  a  part.  Now  that  has  become  necessary,  a  world  without  war,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Quite  apart  from  the  idealistic  reasons,  while  that  is  desirable, 
it  has  become  necessary  because  of  the  consequences  of  modem  war  which 
yield,  which  can  yield  no  substantial  results  for  any  party  and  which  can  lead 
only  to  a  very  widespread  destruction.  Now  a  thing  which  does  not  yield  any 
good  results  and  can  only  lead  to  bad  results  is  obviously  bad  to  everybody. 
Therefore,  from  that  point  of  view,  it  has  become  essential  to  disarm  and 
disarm  not  partly  but  fully. 


32.  Addressing  a  rally  in  England  on  1 5  October,  Macmillan  said  on  disarmament,  “We  don’t 
want  to  just  argue  about  disarmament.  We  want  the  nations  to  disarm.”  See  The  Hindu ,  16 
October  1960. 
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Another  approach  to  this  question  is  that,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  differences 
in  the  world  today,  between  great  countries  or  conflicting  approaches  are  far 
less  than  the  similarities.  The  differences  are  there.  Nobody  denies  them,  but  I 
think  if  we  thought  of  these  questions  objectively,  you  will  find  the  differences 
are  relatively  less  and  that  they  tend  to  grow  less  and  less  in  spite  of  passions 
and  conflicts,  because  the  world  is  going  through  a  tremendous  revolutionary 
period  of  change,  revolutionary  in  the  sense  of  science  and  technology.  Now, 
science  and  technology  cannot  be  labelled  by  any  particular  ideology — 
communist,  capitalist,  socialist  etc.  They  are  common  factors,  just  like 
mathematics  is  not  capitalist  or  communist  or  anything  else,  it  is  mathematics. 
Now  the  world  is  thinking  more  and  is  governed  more  and  more  by  these 
technological  changes.  They  take  time,  of  course  but  much  less  time  than  they 
used  to  and  to  that  extent  a  certain  commonness  is  coming  in  the  world,  common 
factors  even  in  people’s  thinking  and  the  old  approaches  become  out  of  date. 
Whether  they  are  what  might  be  called  the  old  approach  of  rugged  individualism, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  capitalistic  approach.  It  is  out  of  date  in  a  social 
organisation  today  or  what  you  call  the  pure  communist  approach.  People  may 
talk  about  it,  but  that  too,  is  in  a  measure  out  of  date.  Colonialism,  imperialism, 
all  these  exist  today,  although  they  are  being  progressively  removed  and  reduced 
but  they  are  bound  to  go — historically  speaking,  they  have  ceased  to  have  any 
force.  Practically  they  are  there,  they  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  advantage  of 
a  country  conquering  another  and  profiting  by  it  is  infinitely  less  than  it  used 
to  be. 

Such  a  country  may  become  a  burden.  So,  the  whole  problem  becomes  a 
different  one.  Basically,  the  fact  that  by  modern  technology  and  science  you 
can  produce  the  good  things  of  life  for  every  human  being  in  the  world,  instead 
of  having  them  only  for  a  limited  number,  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
world  in  theory  and  in  practice  progressively.  The  world  has  ceased  to  be  in 
theory  a  world  governed  by  the  laws  of  scarcity,  although  in  practice  it  is  to 
some  extent,  to  a  large  extent.  So,  all  this  has  made  innumerable  changes  in  the 
world,  based  not  on  this  ideology  or  that,  but  on  technology  and  the  progress 
of  technology  and  science.  Even  national  frontiers  begin  to  have  less  and  less 
meaning,  when  jet  planes  and  the  rest  cross  over  continents  in  a  few  hours. 
That  will  become  more  and  more  so.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not,  the  world  is 
moving  in  a  particular  direction  of,  call  it  more  and  more  unity,  similarity  and 
common  purposes.  How  long  it  will  take  to  achieve  that  end  one  does  not 
know,  but  it  is  bound  to  achieve  that  end,  unless  war  comes  in  the  way  and 
destroys  everything.  I  think  it  is  fairly  clear.  Of  course,  apart  from  this,  the 
best  of  theoretical  approaches,  logical  approaches,  may  be,  shall  I  say,  reduced 
to  nothing,  by  fear  and  passion  and  hatred.  These  are  human  failings  and 
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unfortunately  we  have  quite  enough  of  them  today.  But  if  we  could  lay  greater 
stress  on  these  common  features,  which  inevitably  come  today  because  of 
technology,  then  perhaps  even  those  fears  may  be  less. 

Coming  back  to  disarmament,  two  or  three  important  things  are,  first 
disarmament.  We  are  aiming  at  that.  Disarmament,  as  things  are,  cannot  take 
place  without  controls,  adequate  controls  and  inspection,  call  them  what  you 
like.  Therefore,  disarmament  and  controls  have  to  go  together,  neither  preceding 
the  other,  disarmament  without  controls  will  never  be  agreed  to  by  many  people, 
by  many  countries.  Controls  without  disarmament  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
What  do  you  control?  You  perpetuate  armaments  and  control  them.  That  is  not 
good  enough.  So,  the  two  have  to  go  together  and  this  argument  as  to  which 
should  come  first  has  no  real  meaning  when  you  tie  the  two  up. 

And  the  second  point,  which  I  believe  has  been  referred  to,  is  that  as  you 
disarm,  a  certain  balance  has  to  be  kept  up,  so  as  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  one 
country  or  set  of  countries  becomes  much  more  powerful  in  the  process  of 
disarmament  than  it  is. 

Question:  What  about  the  time  factor?  The  West  wants  ten  years  for 
complete  disarmament,  whereas  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  for  much  quicker 
disarmament. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  seen  that,  ten  years,  you  may  be  right.  There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  this  time  factor.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  nuclear  science 
and  technology,  it  is  important  that  disarmament  and  control,  and  as  I  would 
say,  banning  of  nuclear  weapons  etc.  should  take  place  within  a  limited  period 
of  time.  Whatever  that  may  be,  I  do  not  know — may  be  two  years,  three  years, 
may  be  four  years,  I  cannot  say,  but  not  much  more,  because  if  that  time 
passes,  it  may  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  control  it.  Because  it  becomes 
too  widespread.  Today  it  is  possible  for  three  or  four  countries  to  agree  and  put 
an  end  to  this  menace.  Tomorrow  or  two  or  three  years  later  this  will  become 
much  more  difficult  partly  because  other  countries  may  possess  it.  They  may 
not  be  so  amenable,  partly  because  it  may  become  somewhat  simpler,  somewhat 
cheaper  to  make  them,  to  make  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Therefore, 
the  time  element  is  important,  what  exactly  the  period  should  be,  I  cannot  say, 
but  we  cannot  spread  it  out  too  much. 

Question:  When  you  say  the  international  situation  is  very  bad,  do  you 
mean  you  fear  some  kind  of  war  is  imminent  or  do  you  mean  the  old 
hostile  attitude  of  keeping  things  frozen  and  we  are  in  for  a  longer  and 
colder  war? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  war  is  imminent  at  all.  What  I  mean  is  that 
there  are  dangers  of  war  taking  place  even  without  people  desiring  it, 
accidentally,  in  that  sense,  and  the  danger  is  too  great  to  be  taken  lightly.  I 
don’t  think  any  country  at  the  present  moment,  wants  war  or  is  likely  to  have 
it.  In  that  sense,  it  is  not  imminent  at  all.  But  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  it  may 
produce  accidents,  and  an  accident  produced  in  an  atmosphere  of  tremendous 
suspicion  and  fear  may  lead  to  war.  If  the  general  world  situation  was  a  little 
calmer  and  less  full  of  fears  and  suspicions,  even  an  accident  would  not  matter 
too  much.  But  that  is  just,  what  it  is  not  today;  therefore  these  dangers. 

Question:  President  Tito  has  said  that  the  Five  Power  Resolution  was 
prevented  by  various  machinations.  Do  you  agree  with  this  view? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  machinations. 

Question:  I  am  quoting  from  him.  It  is  not  my  word. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Maybe.  Obviously  the  Five  Power  Resolution  was  opposed 
and  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  it  being  adopted.  You  may  call  those  attempts 
machinations  or  what  you  like. 

Question:  The  major  Governments  or  powers  opposed  it.  Will  that  have 
any  effect  on  the  Commonwealth  relations  that  we  have  just  now  with 
him. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  your  role  as  a  peacemaker  is  prevented  or 
handicapped  by  our  membership  of  the  Commonwealth,  since  the  main 
prevention  came  from  the  people  of  whose  association  we  may  be  proud? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  no  role  as  a  peacemaker.  First  of  all,  one  may  help 
occasionally  certain  tendencies,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  if  India  can  help  in 
any  step  towards  peace.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  I  do  not  think  being  in 
the  commonwealth  or  not  being  there  in  this  particular  matter  has  any  particular 
effect.  In  fact  I  would  say  that  being  in  the  Commonwealth  is  on  the  whole 
helpful  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Question:  In  your  observations  on  not  making  neutral  bloc,  you  have  said 
that  formal  association  would  be  bad  and  you  are  free  to  do  what  you  like 
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when  you  are  not  in  such  a  bloc.  Similarly  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth,  you  would  have  better  freedom  which  is  being 
handicapped? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Have  you  observed  our  freedom  being  impaired  in  any  way 
by  our  being  in  the  Commonwealth?  Did  you  observe  that  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  United  Nations?  Obviously  it  did  not  impair  it  in  the  slightest. 

Question:  But  there  are  so  many  invisible  things. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  results  are  very  visible. 

Question:  You  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  United  Nations’ 
session.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the  procedure  of  the  United  Nations 
and  then,  have  you  any  comments  to  make  in  the  directions  in  which  these 
procedures  should  be  changed  and,  thirdly  have  you  any  views  on  other 
changes  in  the  United  Nations  apart  from  the  role  of  the  Secretary-General 
to  which  you  have  referred? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  rather  difficult  to  comment  on  procedure.  Often  one 
had  a  feeling  there  of  dilatory  procedures,  slow  moving,  long,  long  statements 
producing  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  sleep;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  an 
assembly  of  that  type,  it  is  a  little  difficult  and  perhaps  not  desirable  to  have  any 
other  type  of  rapid  procedure.  There  are  so  many  countries,  big  and  small  and 
any  kind  of  steam-rolling  over  them,  it  ultimately  may  not  be  good.  It  is  in  a 
sense  good  that  every  country  is  allowed  to  have  a  full  say;  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  that  country,  because  it  may  not  have  a  chance,  if  you  only  discussed 
specific  subjects,  as  normally  one  should  do.  So  you  have  this  general  debate 
in  the  beginning,  when  each  country  says  what  it  likes,  covering  all  the  problems 
of  the  world  or  its  own  problems,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  desirable  to 
change  that,  although  it  is  boring. 

Question:  There  have  been  reports  that  there  was  not  enough  consultation 
between  the  Commonwealth  countries,  particularly  over  the  Five 
Power  Resolution  and  over  the  amendment  that  Australia  brought.  Is  that 
true? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  there  was  not  enough 
consultation — there  was  none.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  consultation,  and 
as  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions,  the  so-called  Five  Power  Resolution 
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came  into  being  at  a  single  sitting  of  the  representatives  of  those  five  countries.33 
We  met  and  discussed  matters  and  drafted  a  resolution  and  had  it  sent  then  and 
there  before  we  parted  company.  We  could  not  consult  anyone  else.  There 
were  many  colleagues  of  ours  and  friends  of  ours,  whom  we  normally  would 
consult.  But  we  were  functioning  in  a  hurry,  in  a  sense,  because  some  of  them 
were  going  away  soon,  in  two  or  three  days  time.  Also  we  had  a  feeling  that  the 
resolution,  that  we  were  putting  forward,  was  such  a  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  and  almost  non-controversial  one,  that  the  necessity  did  not  seem  to 
arise;  so  nobody  was  consulted  about  it.  And  about  the  amendments  too,  no 
one  was  consulted  about  it  as  far  as  I  know.  I  saw  the  amendment  in  the 
official  papers  of  the  Assembly. 

Question:  Sir,  it  was  reported  that  the  British  delegate  declined  your  invitation 
to  a  dinner  and  that,  later  on,  when  you  were  coming  back  to  India,  at  the 
London  airport  none  had  the  courtesy  even  to  see  you  there.  Now,  in  view 
of  these  bad  things,  which  have  a  very  bad  repercussion  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  do  you  think  the  climate  is  good  for  inviting  the  Queen?  And 
will  it  not  be  proper  to  cancel  that  invitation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  are  a  number  of  statements  put  together,  strung  together 
and  not  one  of  those  appears  to  have  any  meaning.  First  of  all,  there  was  no 
question  of  any  discourtesy  on  behalf  of  the  British  delegate  in  the  United 
Nations;  none  at  all;  I  was  meeting  them  daily.  Because  somebody  cannot 
come  to  dinner,  surely  that  is  not  discourtesy.  I  could  not  go  to  many  dinners 
I  was  invited  to  there  because  I  was  engaged  otherwise.  As  for  no  one  coming 
to  see  me  at  the  airport,  that  too  is  neither  correct  nor  is  the  inference  at  all 
justified.  If  I  may  say  it  to  you  privately,  it  is  a  nuisance  for  people  to  come  and 
worry  passengers,  when  I  am  just  passing  through,  or  officials,  to  worry, 
when  I  cannot  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  and  have  to  be  on  my  best  behaviour. 
Here  I  am  passing  through  London.  Why  should  anybody  come?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Chief  of  Protocol  was  there  to  observe  the  formalities  and  I  had 
met  the  British  Minister  only  two  or  three  days  before  in  New  York.  There  was 
no  sudden  question  that  had  arisen  which  might  be  talked  about.  I  think  it  is,  if 
I  may  say  so,  quite  wrong  drawing  attention  to  these  matters,  which  have  no 
significance  at  all  and  making  them  political  issues  almost. 


33.  See  items  213-216. 
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Question:  Sir,  is  it  not  customary  among  the  Commonwealth  countries  to 
consult  among  themselves  on  important  matters? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  customary  to  consult,  yes.  But  it  depends  on 
circumstances  and  what  is  considered  important,  more  important  and  what  is 
less  important. 

Question:  Is  not  a  resolution  of  this  type  important? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  told  you.  We  thought  that  it  was  a  noncontroversial 
one,  which  required  no  consultation  and  there  was  no  time  at  all. 

Question:  Sir,  what  is  your  reading  of  the  U.S.  opposition  to  Five  Power 
Resolution?  Was  it  the  fear  that  a  meeting  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  badly  reflect  on  the  Presidential  election? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  the  Five  Power  resolution  there  is  no  reference  to  a  meeting, 
first  of  all.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  renewal  of  contacts.  There  are  many  ways 
of  renewing  contacts  even  without  meeting.  Purposely  we  did  not  refer  to 
meeting.  The  U.S.  opposition,  I  do  not  think  personally,  had  anything  to  do 
with  elections;  I  should  think  not.  I  cannot  say  on  their  behalf.  But  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  so  full  of  resentment  and  anger  at  the  various  things  that  had 
happened  and  were  happening  from  day  to  day. 

Question:  Have  you  any  indications  that  there  are  second  thoughts  among 
Western  powers  about  the  treatment  they  gave  to  the  Five  Power  resolution? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  the  impression  that  I  got  was  after  this  that  some  of 
them  felt  that  no  great  harm  would  have  come  to  anybody  if  it  had  been  passed, 
and  the  opposition  to  it  and  the  manner  of  opposition  made  a  major  issue  cut  of 
something,  which  need  not  have  been  a  major  issue.  That  was  the  impression 
I  got. 

Question:  It  has  been  commented  that  you  returned  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man  after  the  U.N. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  hope  I  am  always  growing  wiser  and  wiser. 

Question:  What  about  the  sadness  part  of  it? 
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[Here  I  stand] 
Their  Finest  Hour 


The  five-nation  resolution  in  the  U.N.  had  to  be  withdrawn  consequent 

on  an  amendment  rendering  it  fulile. 

(From  Shankar's  Weekly ,  16  October  1960,  p.  19) 


Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sadness  is  temporary  phenomenon;  it  comes  and  goes. 
Sometimes  one  is  sad.  Sometimes  one  is  not. 

Question:  Coming  nearer  home,  what  do  you  think  to  be  the  reason  for 
President  Ayub  Khan’s  recent  sabre  rattling  over  Kashmir  soon  after  your 
visit  to  Pakistan?34 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  really  do  not  know  what  is  the  reason.  How  can  I  say? 

Question:  In  your  speech  at  the  U.N.  you  referred  to  China  and  you  said 
that  we  had  a  controversy  regarding  our  frontiers  with  China.  Was  it  a 
fresh  controversy?  Was  that  reference  to  a  “controversy”  deliberate  or 
casual  because  in  a  controversy  they  may  be  right  or  we  may  be  right? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  we  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  a  conflict  too,  can’t  we? 
That  applies  to  everything,  controversy  or  conflict  or  riot.  Whether  it  is  right 

34.  At  a  speech  in  Muzaffarabad  on  6  October  1960,  Ayub  Khan  declared,  “the  Pakistan 
army  can  never  afford  to  leave  the  Kashmir  issue  unsolved  for  an  indefinite  time.”  He 
added,  “If  some  people  in  India  thought  that  the  Kashmir  issue  will  die  out  by  passage  of 
time  they  are  miserably  mistaken.”  See  The  Times  of  India,  8  October  1960. 
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or  wrong,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word.  You  may  say  that  I  used  a  word, 
which  is  a  relatively  milder  word  than  circumstances  warranted.  That  is  a 
different  matter.  But  rightness  or  wrongness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word 
used. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  your  suggestion  that  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 

be  provided  with  independent  advisers  amounts  to  your  movement  towards 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  demand  for  an  overhaul  of  Mr.  Hammarskj old’s  office? 

« 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  major  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
should  go  and  be  replaced  by  three  Secretaries-General.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the 
office  can  function  as  a  kind  of  three  headed  God — Trimurti — or  three  aspects 
of  the  Divinity  as  in  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  whole  point  is,  there  are  two 
or  three  separate  points  in  this.  One  is  a  longstanding  feeling  among  Asian  and 
African  countries  that  under  the  present  structure  of  the  U.N.,  they  do  not  pull 
their  weight.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  And  this  feeling  has 
grown  more  and  more  in  later  years  because  more  and  more  Asian  and  African 
countries  have  come  there,  and  this  year  particularly.  And  this  applies  to  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Security  Council  and  other  organs.  The  second  point  is 
that  in  the  functioning  of  the  U.N.,  apart  from  its  local  functioning,  it  is  now 
taking  up  responsibility  for  huge  problems,  like  the  Congo.  It  had  taken  up  in 
some  ways  Indo-China,  the  Israel-  UAR  border  conflict,  but  the  nature  of  the 
problems,  they  are  taking  up,  is  becoming  bigger  and  bigger.  Take  the  Congo. 
Apart  from  the  bigness  of  the  present  political  aspect,  which  is  very  important, 
consider  the  development  of  the  Congo.  It  is  a  tremendous  job.  It  may  last,  I 
do  not  know,  how  long.  How  is  one  to  deal  with  this?  There  is  a  feeling,  a 
definite  feeling,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  cast  the  entire  responsibility  on  a  relatively 
simple  organisation  at  the  top  like  the  United  Nations  has  today.  You  may  say 
the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Security  Council.  True.  First  of  all,  there  is 
criticism  of  the  Security  Council  itself,  that  as  it  is  constituted,  it  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  united  nations  of  the  world.  Secondly,  it  can  only  lay  down 
broad  principles.  The  application  may  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Normally 
even  Governments  function  through  cabinets  and  the  like.  That  need  not  mean 
that  the  Government  cannot  function.  I  mean  to  say,  it  does  function,  it  should 
function,  quickly.  And  we  had  the  feeling,  some  of  us,  that  a  larger  measure  of 
consolation  between  the  different  viewpoints  could  be  helpful. 

Please  remember  that  the  whole  concept  of  the  United  Nations  right  from 
the  days  of  San  Francisco  onwards  has  been  to  bring  about  some  measure  of 
balance.  Even  in  those  days  the  fact  was  that  there  were  countries  with  very 
different  viewpoints.  Because  of  that  they  introduced  the  principle  of  great 
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power  unanimity  because  it  was  recognised  that  the  United  Nations  could  not, 
as  it  was,  have  sanctions  to  bear  on  a  great  power.  It  meant  war,  sanctions 
against  any  great  power  meant  war,  so  they  said  that  major  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  so  called  five  great  powers.  Of  the 
five,  one  of  course,  is  Kuomintang  China  which  under  no  stretch  of  imagination, 
can  be  called  a  great  power,  but  that  was  the  original  idea  at  that  time.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  two  major  differences  were  at  that  time  at  San  Francisco,  even 
then  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other  side. 

And  so  that  rule  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  Press  as  the  Veto, 
the  word  Veto  is  nowhere  in  the  Charter.  What  the  Charter  says  is  unanimity.  If 
one  of  the  five  great  powers  does  not  vote,  that  is  called  a  veto.  It  does  not 
vote  for  it,  it  votes  against  the  Powers.  You  may  remember  an  odd  exercise  of 
the  veto  once,  three  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  Mongolia  came  up  before 
the  Security  Council.  Every  member  of  the  Security  Council  including  four 
great  powers  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  in  favour  of  Mongolia  being  taken  in; 
but  Kuomintang  China  was  against  it  and  voted  against  it.  The  whole  thing  is 
ridiculous  that  Kuomintang  China  should  hold  up  the  coming  in  of  a  country 
like  Mongolia  when  even  the  United  States  was  in  favour  of  its  coming  in  and 
England  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  course.  It  was  a  ridiculous  position. 

So  this  is  the  background  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations,  once 
you  do  away  with  this  question  of  balancing  the  great  powers,  they  will  fall  at 
each  others  throats  and  there  will  be  a  war  and  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations 
will  go. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  that  these  desirable  changes  can  be  brought  about 
without  a  formal  revision  of  the  Charter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  revision  of  the  Charter  will  have  to  come.  We  have  not 
pressed  for  it  in  recent  years,  although  we  have  referred  to  it,  simply  because 
we  realised  the  moment  we  bring  it  forward,  well,  there  will  be  so  many 
controversies  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  deal  with  all  of  them.  But  it  will  have  to 
come  sometime  or  the  other. 

Question:  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  latest  speech  has  advocated  that  India 
and  Indonesia  should  be  made  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Would 
you  like  India  and  Indonesia  to  become  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  or  that  there  should  be  the  election  principle? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  seen  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Security  Council.  The  word  used  was  that  they 
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should  be  treated  as  great  powers. 

Question:  In  Moscow  it  was  stated. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  they  should  be  members  of  the  Security  Council?  May 
be,  yes,  what  am  I  to  say  about  it? 

Question:  Would  you  like  permanent  membership  or  think  there  should  be 

[...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  discuss  these  matters? 

Question:  No,  the  principle  of  election  should  be  there,  for  others  also  or 
nomination  principle  should  be  there.  What  are  your  views  about  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  my  views  are,  first  of  all,  I  am  naturally  attached  to 
India.  You  might  presume  that,  but  I  have  no  great  desire  for  India  to  flourish, 
to  go  about  functioning  as  normally  great  powers  function. 

I  shall  not  be  disappointed  at  all,  if  India  is  not  called  a  great  power.  These 
terms  and  appellations  do  not  mean  very  much  to  me.  Naturally  I  want  India  to 
be  strong  and  prosperous  and  I  think  she  would  pull  her  weight  in  so  far  as  she 
is  strong  and  prosperous.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  to  be  labelled  just  a 
great  power,  will  not  help  this  way  or  that  way.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me. 

You  see,  our  attitude,  I  will  tell  you,  repeatedly  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
U.N.  for  India  to  be  a  member  of  this  committee  or  commission,  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  etc.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know,  how  many  times  we  have 
withdrawn  and  not  stood  for  election  in  favour  of  some  other  country  from 
Asia  or  Africa,  because  we  feel,  “why  should  we  come  in  the  way  of  a  friendly 
country,  a  small  country,  smaller  than  India?  Let  it  be  there.  Let  us  not  compete 
with  them”.  So  we  withdraw.  That  is  our  normal  habit,  not  always;  sometimes 
we  consider  it  important  to  be  there,  so  we  go  there.  But  otherwise  we  prefer 
for  any  other  country  of  Asia  or  Africa  to  be  there  if  there  is  a  contest.  But  if 
generally  there  is  a  desire  that  we  should  go,  well,  we  do  so.  That  is  our  normal 
attitude  because  mere  bigness  should  not  be  the  sole  qualification. 

Question:  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  advocated  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
early  next  year — of  the  heads  of  Governments — to  discuss  some  questions. 
From  your  experience  at  the  U.N.  this  time,  do  you  think  that  the  next 
spring  would  be  a  favourable  time  for  the  heads  of  Governments  to  attend 
such  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  possible  that,  if  a  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
is  to  be  held  six  and  seven  or  eight  months  later  as  the  case  may  be,  this  itself 
might  hurry  up  the  processes  of  thinking,  before  that,  something  may  appear. 
Otherwise  people  may  relax  and  do  nothing. 

Question:  Sir,  very  little  has  been  reported  about  your  meeting  with  Dr. 
Adenauer.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  throw  some  light  on  what  you 
discussed  with  him  and  if  the  questions  of  Berlin  and  West  German  aid  to 
India  came  up  during  that  conversation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  it  is  not  usual  for  one  to  discuss  private  conversations, 
but  I  may  say  straightway  that  there  was  no  reference  in  our  talks  to  aid  to 
India.  That  is  to  say,  those  talks  had  been  conducted  by  our  Finance  Minister 
previously,  and  within  the  short  time  I  had  at  the  airport,  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  refer  to  these  things.35 

Well,  we  discussed  broadly  speaking,  peace  and  disarmament.  Those  are 
the  subjects  most  in  our  minds,  at  any  rate  in  my  mind,  when  I  came  away 
from  New  York.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  you  discuss  these  questions  broadly, 
there  is  always  broad  agreement,  because  nobody  can  be  against  peace  or 
against  disarmament.  But  it  is  only  when  you  come  to  details  that  conflicts 
arise.  So,  we  agreed  about  that  and  we  agreed  also  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  take  any  step,  which  would  increase  tension.  These  are  the  two  things, 
which  we  agreed  to  and  which  we  stated  after  the  conference. 

Question:  Sir,  is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  U.N.  Session  there  has  started  a 
movement  of  the  smaller  powers  away  from  the  shadows  of  the  bigger 
powers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  not  due  to  this  session.  Naturally  the  smaller  countries 
gradually  tend  to  develop  special  individualities  of  their  own  even  in  the  U.N. 
The  U.N.  in  fact,  is  gradually  becoming  more  important  for  the  smaller  countries 
than  the  bigger  ones.  The  big  countries  have  the  world  for  a  stage.  What  they 
say  is  reported  and  goes  round  the  world.  The  smaller  countries  have  not  got 
that,  often  at  least,  and  therefore,  the  U.N.  is  a  big  forum  for  them,  where  they 
can  have  their  say  at  least  and  exercise  some  pressure.  So  that  is  growing 
process.  It  is  inevitable,  and  with  the  growth  in  their  number,  such  as  this  time, 
that  is  likely  to  be  expedited. 


35.  See  item  270. 
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Question:  In  your  speech  at  the  U.N.  you  suggested  the  restoration  of  the 
Parliament  in  Congo  and  the  sending  of  a  U.N.  mission  to  Congo  to  sort 
out  things.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  any  steps  are  being 
taken  in  this  regard  and  if  so,  what  is  the  reaction  from  the  concerned 
powers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suggested  a  Parliament  in  the  Congo  because  that  is  the 
one  undoubtedly  legal  and  constitutional  body,  which  has  come  out  of  the 
elections,  out  of  the  constitution,  which  the  Belgians  decided  upon  before  they 
left.  The  elections  were  held  and  Parliament  came  into  existence  and  out  of 
Parliament  rose,  came  out,  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government. 
When  there  is  so  much  confusion,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that — two  things — 
positively  it  is  the  Parliament  that  should  deal  with  it,  even  if  necessary  by 
internal  conflict  or  breaking  of  heads  or  whatever  it  is.  It  must  be  something 
you  can  get  hold,  because  once  you  let  go  of  the  Parliament  then  you  have  to 
deal  with  an  adhoc  situation,  deal  in  an  adhoc  manner  and  impose  solutions. 
Either  it  is  imposed  by  any  person  who  has  500  roughs  behind  him,  500  or 
1000  or  2000  just  by  force  of  lathi  or  gun  somebody  imposes  a  solution  or  let 
us  say  the  U.N.,  let  us  say,  some  foreign  power  does  it,  one,  two  or  three,  or 
the  U.N.  imposes  a  solution.  Even  that  is  not  desirable.  U.N.  should  help  but 
the  moment  it  imposes  a  solution  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  going  down  the  slippery 
slope  of  functioning  as  a  power  might  function  in  a  colony.  It  may  sometimes 
have  to  use  force,  I  do  not  say  it  should  not,  and  it  may  have  to  use  force  for 
law  and  order  sometimes.  But  to  impose  a  solution  would  not  be  right,  I  think, 
even  for  the  U.N.  Therefore,  it  seemed  right  that  Parliament  should  meet, 
Parliament  meeting  meaning  parliament  from  the  whole  of  the  Congo  territory 
including  Katanga.  Let  them  all  meet,  discuss,  argue  and  shout  at  each  other. 
Let  them  elect  a  new  Government  if  they  like.  That  will  have  some  constitutional 
validity  and  that  will  be  good  education  for  the  Congolese  people;  otherwise 
they  will  simply  think  that  any  man,  who  has  a  number  of  roughs  behind  him, 
can  become  a  Government.  That  is  a  bad  thing. 

Col.  Mobutu,  whose  career  is  a  very  extraordinary  one — and  the  way  he 
goes  about  throwing  his  weight  about  I  mean  to  say  he  has  no  constitutional  or 
legal  or  any  kind  of  validity.  For  some  odd  reason,  he  controls  some  part  of  the 
Congolese  army,  which  I  saw  in  this  morning’s  paper,  was  described  in  very 
uncomplimentary  terms  by  Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal.36  It  is  going  about  looting 

36.  Dayal  said  the  following  on  Mobutu’s  meeting  with  UN  Military  Advisers:  “I  cannot 
allow  a  disorderly  rabble  like  the  Congolese  Army  to  control  the  country.  They  have 
looted  and  raped  in  the  city  here.”  See  The  Hindu ,  21  October  1960. 
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and  raping  and  is  in  a  disorderly  manner — that  is  the  Congolese  army  under 
Col.  Mobutu  and  he  pretends  to  be  the  Government.  He  has  done  one  very 
remarkable  thing  which  I  do  not  think  has  a  parallel  in  history.  He  has  called  up 
some  senior  and  junior  students  and  said  “You  are  the  Government  of  the 
Congo”. 

So  what  is  one  to  grip?  The  only  thing  you  can  grip  in  Congo  is  that  elected 
Parliament.  It  may  not  be  to  your  liking,  they  may  not  be  educated  enough  or 
whatever  it  is  but  anyhow  they  represent  something.  Let  them  come  together, 
discuss,  fight  if  necessary  and  come  to  conclusions.  You  asked  me  if  something 
has  been  done.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say.  I  do  not  know  but  I  believe  the 
general  principle  is  accepted  by  the  U.N.  people  and  they  would  like  to  work  to 
that  end.  They  are  possibly  working  to  that  end,  I  don’t  know.  But,  for  the 
moment,  there  are  obstructions  and  encumbrances  and  others  in  the  way.  They 
want  to  clear  that  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Questi  on:  Sir,  in  recent  times,  specially  during  the  current  session  of  General 
Assembly,  some  vocal  English  language  papers  published  many  anti-Soviet 
material,  articles  and  so  on.  For  example,  even  such  an  influential  and 
generally  objective  paper  as  Times  of  India  on  17th  October  this  month 
published  material  insulting  the  friendly  Soviet  people  and  personally  our 
Prime  Minister.  I  am  confident  that  such  kind  of  publication  is  harmful 
both  to  India  and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  irrespective  of  their  social  systems, 
fighting  for  the  same  goal-peace,  disarmament,  liquidation  of  colonialism 
and  so  on.  Do  you  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  conclusion,  and  if  so, 
what  steps  is  your  Government  going  to  undertake  in  this  respect? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  the  views  of  the  Times  of  India  are  its  own  particular 
set  of  views.  I  should  imagine,  not  many  people  in  this  country  hold  those 
views.  And  the  best  course  in  such  circumstances  is  for  this  highly  respectable 
paper  to  stew  in  its  own  juice  of  its  own  views;  because  they  are  so  ridiculously 
absurd,  some  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them. 

Question:  Would  you  discern  that  there  is  some  chances  of  Portugal  relenting 
in  Goa  or  its  African  colonies? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  know  about  that.  That  depends  on  circumstances 
and,  so  far  as  Goa  is  concerned,  on  Goa’s  strength  and  all  that. 

Question:  What  is  the  latest  position  about  the  Indo-China  question?  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  your  going  to  Peking? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  About  Indo-China? 

Question:  No,  the  India-China  question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  since  you  have  reminded  me,  I  will  just  say,  give  you 
some  piece  of  news,  if  you  like.  In  consultation,  this  is  about  one  of  these 
official  talks  that  have  been  taking  place — you  remember  they  took  place  first 
in  Peking,  then  here  and  they  ended  last  month.  Now,  in  consultation  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  final  session  of  the  official  level  talks  on  the 
Sino-Indian  boundary  question  will  be  held  in  Rangoon,  beginning  in  the  first 
week  of  November.  The  Burmese  Government  have  kindly  communicated  their 
concurrence  to  the  meeting  being  held  in  their  capital.  The  Indian  team  for  the 
talks  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  earlier  sessions.  The  date  of  the  departure  of 
the  Indian  team  for  Rangoon  will  be  settled  shortly. 

Question:  Why  Rangoon? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  because  it  is  neither  India  nor  China,  and  is  equally 
accessible  to  both. 

Question:  Does  it  show  deterioration  of  relations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  it  shows  nothing.  If  I  may  say  so,  this  was  our 
suggestion. 

Question:  Does  it  mean  that  the  good  offices  of  Premier  U  Nu  will  be 
utilised? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  really  was  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  we  suggested  it.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  go  to  Rangoon  and  it  is 
easy  for  them  to  come  to  Rangoon.37 

Question:  May  I  ask  a  question  about  things  nearer  home?  There  have 
been  suggestions  in  the  Press  that  the  Indian  Army  operating  in  the  Naga 
Hills  has  not  conducted  itself  in  the  way  it  should  have,  like  guerrilla  warfare 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Naga  hostilities  are  still  continuing.  What  is 
your  view  about  that? 

37.  The  teams  had  asked  for  extension.  See  SWJN/SS/62/Appendix  68.  See  also,  SWJN 
/SS/64. 
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Question:  What  is  the  exact  position  in  the  Naga  Hills? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  exact  position,  I  suppose,  is  not  very  different  from 
what  it  was,  generally  speaking.  We  are  proceeding  ahead  with  giving  effect  to 
the  agreement  arrived  at  between  us  and  the  Naga  Convention  Delegates.  That 
is  one  aspect  of  it.  The  other  has  been  some  trouble  right  near  the  Burmese 
border,  about  which  you  must  have  heard  or  seen  something  about  it.  There 
have  been  occasional  raids  or  sniping  here  and  there.  The  question  asked  was 
about  the  Indian  Army  not  acting  in  a  guerrilla  fashion.  Well,  perhaps  that  is 
right.  The  Indian  Army,  no  army,  is  normally  meant  to  function  as  guerrillas.  It 
is  a  regular  army,  guerillas  are  a  separate  part  of  it,  maybe.  Going  to  the  homeland 
of  hostile  people,  in  a  terrain  which  is  mountainous  and  full  of  forests,  it  is 
obviously,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  who  live  there,  who  knows 
every  footpath,  every  little  bit  of  territory.  The  difficulty  always  is  that  an 
army,  they  fade  away  the  other  people,  they  cannot  easily  get  them.  They  can 
commit  a  raid  and  run  away.  By  the  time  the  Army  goes  there,  they  are  not 
there.  That  is  how  the  difficulty  arises.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  army  people 
will  adapt  themselves  to  these  conditions. 

There  is  one  matter  which  I  should  like  to  specially  mention  to  you.  Only 
today  there  is  something  in  the  newspaper  about  Laos.38  You  know  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma,  these  names 
are  always  alike.  I  mean  to  say  the  leader  of  the  hostile  group39  has  more  or  less 
the  same  name,  the  leader  of  this,  it  is  rather  confusing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
only  are  the  names  alike  but  they  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  In  fact, 
it  is  almost  a  family  quarrel,  the  royal  family,  a  bit  of  it  is  hostile  to  the  rest  of 
it.  But  the  main  point  is  that  ever  since  the  Geneva  Agreement,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  the  States  in  Indo-China  are  supposed  to  function  in  a  particular  way.  The 
whole  agreement  was  based  on  this  that  these  States  should  be  left  to  themselves 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  them  in  this  so  called  ideological  warfare 
or  cold  war  or  to  join  this  bloc  or  that  bloc.  Geographically  they  are  so  situated 
that  any  attempt  to  push  them  this  way  or  that  way  would  produce  immediate 
reaction  on  the  other  side  and  they  will  become  a  battle  ground.  They  have  had 
enough  of  battle,  the  Vietnamese  battles  with  the  French  and  [...]  surrendered 
and  all  that.  In  order  to  have  peace  there,  it  was  clear  that  neither  of  the  two 


38.  The  Pathet  Lao  rebels  signed  an  agreement  to  return  the  province  of  Sam  Neua  in  northeast 
Laos — which  it  had  taken  over  in  October  1959 — to  the  Government  of  Souvanna  Phouma. 
See  The  Hindu ,  21  October  1960. 

39.  The  Pro  west  rebel,  General  Phoumi  Nosavan. 
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great  blocs  in  this  world  should  push  themselves  in,  exercise  pressures  for 
them  to  cease  to  be  more  or  less  neutrals. 

You  will  find  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  that,  wherever 
there  has  been  a  departure  from  this,  there  has  been  trouble  there,  the  recent 
troubles  have  been  largely  due  to  this  fact  also.  Now,  this  gentleman,  Souvanna 
Phouma,  the  present  Prime  Minister  has  represented  an  honest  attempt  to  keep 
his  little  country  away  from  these  big  group  conflicts,  to  keep  it  neutral  in  that 
sense  and  he  has  been  pushed  about  this  way  or  that  way.  I  think  that  he  has, 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  dealing  with  a  different 
situation.  Forces  are  pulling  in  this  or  that  direction.  And  I  should  like  to  express 
my  sympathies  for  the  people  of  Laos  who  have  to  suffer  these  pulls  and  my 
hope  that  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  will  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
peace  and  stability.  In  fact,  if  this  is  not  done  there,  they  will  find  a  situation 
something  in  a  different  way,  what  has  happened  in  the  Congo— these  pulls  in 
different  directions,  producing  chaos — in  fact  it  may  even  be  worse  than  that. 
But  I  hope  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  will  succeed. 

Question:  What  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  the  situation  in  Assam?  The  whole 

State  seems  to  be  disintegrating.  The  atmosphere  of  tension  is  mounting. 

Can  there  be  President’s  rule  if  the  situation  further  deteriorates  in  Assam? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Let  us  wait  till  then.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate,  this  situation, 
this  kind  of  linguistic  controversy  is  very  unfortunate,  I  must  say.  The  approach 
to  the  language  question  in  Assam  is  so  narrow  and  it  ignores  the  feelings  of 
others  so  much  that  I  really  am  much  distressed  by  it.  The  basic  rule  about  our 
language  policy  has  been  to  encourage  the  language  or  languages  of  the  people 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  impose  a  language  on  others,  whose  language  it  is 
not.  These  are  two  aspects.  We  have  not  tried  to  impose  any  language.  Naturally 
in  a  State,  there  may  be  small  language  groups  here  and  there.  Even  in  regard  to 
them,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  we  have  encouraged  the  language  of 
every  group  for  educational  purposes,  primary  schools,  may  be  secondary 
school,  it  depends  on  facilities,  it  depends  upon  numbers.  If  in  the  city  of 
Delhi,  there  are  enough  Tamil  students,  they  should  have  Tamil  schools  for 
them.  Or  if  there  are  Assamese  students,  they  should  have  Assamese  schools 
for  them,  or  anything.  We  have  been  in  regard  to  language  as  flexible  and  open 
as  it  is  possible.  That  is  all  right.  Difficulty  in  Assam  comes,  Assamese  is  one 
of  our  principal  languages,  should  be  encouraged  and  all  that.  It  will  be 
encouraged.  But  encouraging  that  language  does  not  mean  that  Assamese  must 
be  forced  down  the  throat  of  people  who  are  not  Assamese.  That  creates 
conflict  and  really  it  harms  the  language  which  is  sought  to  be  forced  down. 
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Languages  do  not  grow  in  this  way.  It  is  much  too  delicate  to  be  pushed  about. 

Question:  The  problem  in  Assam  is  different.  These  six  districts  which 
speak  Assamese,  they  want  to  isolate  themselves  rather  than  impose  it  on 
Cachar  or  any  other  district.  There  is  no  attempt  to  impose  it  on  any  people 
who  do  not  speak  Assamese. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  Assam,  if  they  want  to  isolate  themselves,  if  you  are 
referring  to  the  fact  that  they  want  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  others,  it  is 
another  matter.  But  nobody  so  far  as  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  of  Assam  is 
concerned,  they  have  today,  they  will  have  even  more  so,  the  Assamese  language 
for  every  function  from  top  to  bottom  whether  it  is  in  the  Secretariat,  whether 
it  is  in  the  educational  field,  whether  it  is  in  anything,  wherever  it  may  be.  In 
the  Assembly,  the  Assamese  is  there,  completely  100  per  cent.  Now  what  has 
been  suggested  was  that  Hindi,  in  point  of  fact  English  now,  till  English  is 
replaced  by  Hindi,  should  also  be  added  as  a  language  of  the  State,  not  for  the 
Assamese  people  but  for  the  non-Assamese  people  in  the  hill  areas  or  in  Cachar 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  So  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  Assamese  at  all  in  the 
use  of  Assamese  for  every  purpose  at  every  stage  and  phase.  It  is  really  for  the 
others  that  that  was  introduced. 

Question:  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  timing  of  this  Bill  just  at  present? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  wait  for  some  more  time  when  these 
passions  had  died  down  and  then  bring  the  bill? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  was,  if  you  want  to  know  it,  our  strong  advice  that  the 
Bill  might  be  considered,  postponed  and  considered  later.  In  fact,  it  should  be 
considered  when  a  large  measure  of  agreement  had  been  arrived  at.40 

Question:  I  have  heard  from  some  sources  that  the  Chinese  have  further 
consolidated  their  positions  in  the  Aksai  Chin  area  in  the  South.  Is  that 
true? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  Ladakh? 

Question:  In  Aksai  Chin  area. 


40.  See  item  43.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/items  25-77. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  heard  from  whom? 

Question:  Not  just  bazaar  gossip,  from  some  sources  on  the  Ladakh  border. 
I  just  want  to  know  the  real  position. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  no  information. 

Question:  Please  comment  on  Indo  Pakistan  relations.  After  you  came  back 
from  Pakistan  Mr.  Ayub  Khan  has  been  making  statements  which  are  quite 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  Canal  Waters 
Agreement.  Do  you  [think]  there  is  any? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  hope  not.  I  hope  our  relations  will  continue  to  be  as  good 
as  were,  as  were,  as  they  existed  when  I  went  there. 

Question:  Are  you  intending  still  to  go  to  Nagaland  this  autumn? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  intend  to  go  there  but  I  have  not  fixed  any  date.41  I 
would  have  gone  there  in  October,  if  I  had  not  gone  to  the  United  Nations. 
Now  I  am  slightly  tied  up  with  Parliament  coming  in  and  what  not,  but  I  shall 
try  to  find  time  to  go.  Another  difficulty,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  was  that  the 
climate,  the  weather,  that  is  till  the  rainy  season  was  not  completely  over,  it 
would  take  longer  to  go  from  place  to  place.  Roads  would  not  be  suitable.  It  is 
easy  I  think  for  me  to  go  to  Kohima  and  back.  I  might  do  that  still.  I  really 
wanted  to  go  to  other  places  too,  there,  Mokokchung  a  place  in  Tuensang  area, 
and  there  the  routes  have  to  be  considered. 

Question:  What  are  the  implications  of  the  referendum  held  in  South  Africa 
both  for  South  Africa  and  the  Commonwealth? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  concerned  naturally  with  South  Africa  becoming  a 
republic  or  not.  How  can  I  object  to  any  country  becoming  a  republic?  But 
from  our  point  of  view,  the  objectionable  feature  is  that  all  these  decisions 
should  be  made  by  a  small  number  of  people  in  the  country,  a  relatively  small 
number  and  of  course  the  whole  policy  of  apartheid  to  which  we  object  strongly. 
Now  this  raises  far-reaching  questions  in  relation  to  the  Commonwealth  and, 
well,  our  views  are  very  well  known.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  for  me  or  for 
any  one  else  to  state  precisely  at  press  conferences  and  the  like  when  these 

41.  See  items  51-52,  55,  57-58.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/items  89-90. 
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matters  are  going  to  be  considered  more  or  less  in  a  formal  way  at  other 
places. 

Question:  Is  there  going  to  be  a  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’ 
Conference  this  spring  also? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Why  I  should  imagine  so;  I  do  not  know.  I  mean  to  say,  it 
might  be. 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  the  Akalis  are  coming  closer  to  achieving 
Punjabi  Suba? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  I  do  not  know?  India  is  not  going  to  have  Punjabi  Suba. 
Akalis  may  have  it  in  their  hearts.  There  is  going  to  be  no  Punjabi  Suba.  It 
raises  far  too  many  intricate  and  difficult  problems.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
this  kind  of  a  communal  matter  in  the  shape  of  some  language.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  language.  They  can  have  the  fullest  freedom  of  language.  There  is 
going  to  be  no  Punjabi  Suba;  let  that  be  well  understood. 

Question:  Could  you  propose  any  steps  to  be  taken  which  could  create 
favourable  conditions  for  the  revival  of  the  Congolese  Parliament? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  said  something  about  the  Congolese  Parliament.  We  are 
anxious  that  it  should  be  revived,  it  should  be  helped  and  Col.  Mobutu  comes  in 
the  way.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  U.N.  representatives  in  Congo  are  also 
trying  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Congolese  Parliament. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  these  political  developments  in  U.P.,  public 
rejoicings  there  and  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  do  I  think!  These  are  domestic,  internal  matters  for 
the  Congress  Party.42 


42.  On  18  October  1960,  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board  considered  Sampumanand’s 
desire  to  resign.  Despite  a  majority  in  the  State  Congress  Legislature  Party,  Sampumanand 
was  unable  to  form  a  stable  Ministry  due  to  party  squabbles  with  supporters  on  the 
newly  appointed  State  Congress  President  C.B.  Gupta  who  controlled  the  State  Congress 
Parliamentary  Board.  It  was  reported  that  Nehru  and  senior  Congress  leaders  wished 
C.B.  Gupta  to  take  over  as  Chief  Minister  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  controversy  in  the 
state.  See  The  Hindu ,  19  October  1960.  See  also  item  21. 
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Question:  But  this  is  having  wide  repercussion,  all  over. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  right;  there  should  be  repercussions. 

Question:  It  is  your  home  State,  you  have  to  look  after  it. 

(No  reply) 

Question:  Coming  back  to  Assam,  are  we  advising  them  again  to  postpone 
this  Bill,  or  are  they  going  ahead? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  advised  them  once.  They  are  in  the  middle  of  it 
now.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  postponed. 

Question:  As  the  Central  Government  has  some  responsibility  to  protect 
the  minorities,  don’t  you  think  that  you  have  something  to  do  in  the  matter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  Assam,  naturally  we  have  certain  responsibility  and  we 
should  discharge  it  in  the  way  that  seems  to  us  proper. 

Question:  Assam’s  Chief  Minister43  has  said  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
postpone  the  Bill. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  what  I  say.  They  are  in  the  middle  of  it  now.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  postpone  it. 

Question:  Have  you  seen  some  of  the  criticisms  both  in  the  pro-Western 
Press  and  by  pro-Western  journalists  about  our  recent  mission  to  Moscow 
to  buy  helicopters  and  heavy  earth-moving  machinery  for  frontier  areas, 
that  this  is  a  sort  of  attempt  going  into  the  Russian  camp  and  so  on?44 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  I  think  there  is  much  misunderstanding  about  that.  This 
is  a  purely  a  commercial  transaction  for  civil  purposes  mostly — I  mean  to  say 
entirely — some  transport  planes  and  some  helicopters  to  help  us  in  transporting 
material  for  road  making.  We  have  bought  some  helicopters  from  the  United 
States.  We  bought  actually  one  some  time  ago  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  we 
are  finding  the  most  suitable  one  which  should  help  us.  It  has  nothing  to  do 

43.  B.P.Chaliha. 

44.  See  items  302-306. 
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with  military  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  and  these  helicopters  and  aircraft  that  come, 
will  be  used,  piloted,  by  our  own  people,  not  by  anybody  else. 

Question:  Sir,  ten  days  ago  a  joint  statement  of  the  Government  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia,  was  issued,  which  calls  upon  the  people  and  the 
Governments  of  all  the  countries  not  to  permit  the  arming  of  West  Germany 
with  missiles  and  nuclear  power  weapons  and  to  do  everything  necessary 
for  the  urgent  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany.  What  is 
your  opinion  on  this  joint  statement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  cannot  express  an  opinion  about  the  joint  statement, 
a  long  statement,  but  I  do  know  that  any  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  allowed 
to  spread  anywhere.  That  is  basic,  because  the  moment  they  are  allowed  to 
spread,  you  let  loose  forces  which  would  be  impossible  to  control  later. 

Question:  Before  you,  there  is  charge  sheet  against  Mr.  Kairon  given  by  the 
dissidents  to  you  and  you  had  examined  and  scrutinised  it  and  the  Congress 
President45  and  the  A.I.C.C.?  In  what  stage  is  that  now? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  seen  no  charge  sheet  about  Mr.  Kairon  since  two 
years.  Two  years  ago,  I  did  receive  one. 

Question:  According  to  the  Congress  President  the  charge  sheet  is  with 
you. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Me?  Somebody  must  be  mistaken.  I  have  not  seen  it  or 
heard  of  it,  except  in  the  newspapers. 46  I  am  feeling  a  little  tired  of  these 
perennial  charge  sheets  that  come  from  time  to  time,  the  same  thing  being 
repeated.  I  think  if  the  gentlemen,  who  bring  these  charge  sheets,  if  they  did  a 
spot  of  work,  it  would  be  good  for  them  and  the  Punjab,  and  for  them. 

Question:  In  an  interview  in  New  York,  you  made  some  reference  to 
Pakistan  and  the  Kashmir  dispute,  Pakistan  is  greatly  exercised  over  it. 
And  one  or  two  newspapers  in  India  had  suggested  that  apart  from  the 
public  view  you  have,  you  have  also  a  private  view  on  Kashmir.  Would  you 


45.  N.  Sanjeeva  Reddy. 

46.  See  item  7  for  Nehru’s  rejoinder. 
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tell  us  who  holds  the  private  view.  What  is  it?  Is  it  among  the  Ministers  and 
officials? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  Prime  Minister:  I  have  private  views  or  somebody  else  has 
private  views? 

Question:  This  Government  has  a  private  view  on  Kashmir  besides  a  public 

47 

view. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know,  really,  how  am  I  to  reply  to  a  question  like 
that  about  Government  holding  a  private  view  and  a  public  view.  My  views  are 
perfectly  clear.  I  do  not  want  really  to  enter  into  these  questions,  because  they 
lead  to  needless  ill  will  and  controversy  on  the  Pakistan  side.  In  New  York  I 
was  asked  some  question.  I  had  to  answer  them  and  I  could  not  help  it.  I  did 
so,  not  with  a  desire  to  raise  the  matter.  The  views  were  publicly  expressed, 
are  also  our  private  views  on  the  subject. 

Question:  Generally  there  should  be  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Algeria,  but 
the  situation  seems  to  have  deteriorated  terribly  and  more  Governments 
are  recognizing  the  provisional  Government  of  Algeria.  What  is  the  stand 
of  the  Government  of  India  vis-a-vis  the  recognition  of  Algeria?  Is  there 
any  change  likely? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  there  has  been  no  particular  change.  You  know  I 
mentioned  that.  I  spoke  about  it,  one  of  the  two  or  three  subjects  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  It  is  a  very  great  tragedy,  all  this  continuing.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  this  can  only  end  in  the  freedom  of  the  Algerian 
people.  I  can’t  say  anything.  I  think  we  would  better  stop  now. 

Thank  you. 


7.  To  the  Press:  Clarification48 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Jawaharlal 
Nehru: 

I  owe  an  apology  to  the  members  of  the  Press  who  attended  my  last  Press 
Conference.  At  that  conference  I  was  asked  a  question  about  some  new  charge 

47.  See  item  223,  p.  469. 

48.  Statement,  24  October  1960,  New  Delhi.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat  (PIB)  Shastri 
Bhawan. 
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made  against  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab,  Sardar  Pratap  Singh  Kairon.  My 
reply  was  that  I  had  not  seen  them  or  heard  about  them  except  in  some 
newspapers.49  Yesterday  in  looking  through  some  of  my  old  papers,  I  discovered 
a  note  containing  a  summary  of  a  memorandum  containing  certain  charges, 
dated  August  26th,  1960. 1  had  completely  forgotten  about  this  paper  with  me. 
On  enquiring  from  the  Congress  President,  he  told  me  that  he  had  himself 
given  me  this  paper  about  the  beginning  of  September  for  my  information. 
Some  of  these  so-called  charges  were  old  ones  which  had  been  repeatedly 
considered  previously  and  disposed  of;  some  were  apparently  new.  I  had  glanced 
through  them  at  the  time  and  put  them  by  and  completely  forgotten  about  them 
in  the  rush  of  subsequent  happenings.  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  lapse  of  memory 
at  the  press  conference. 


(d)  Interview 


8.  To  Ramnarayan  Chaudhary50 

wnrm  toto :  ww  %  wjfto  tow  m  to  toswr  ton  I,  nn 
to  3  stow  m  tor  nsr  to#  1 1  wit  3tft  to  m  wr  % 

I? 

vjHitHdw  to :  sw  to  to  ^  wfwt  I  nr  to  sitow  to  tot  rrto  to 
to  to  tot  to  w  gw,  to  to  i  stow  n  toto  ww  gto,  to  to  to  'm 
t  to  ... 

wttwf  torto :  toft  tostw... 

^ciisww  ton :  toft  tow  (to)  m  to  wmr  tot  wr  to  to  to  tofto  *ft 
to  I  to  wf  ngn  n?r  ww  I,  to  to  ton  to  i  wf  tot  gtoto  n?r  I  fto  w 

49.  See  item  6,  here  p.  55. 

50.  20  October  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5480,  NM  No.  1233. 

Nehru  gave  nineteen  interviews  in  Hindi  to  Ram  Narayan  Chaudhary  between  1 958 
and  1960.  These  were  later  published  by  Navajivan  Publishing  House  in  Hindi  and  some 
other  languages.  For  publication  details  see  SWJN/SS/44/p.l44.  This  is  the  nineteenth 
interview  transcribed  from  the  original  recording.  The  published  versions  in  Hindi  and 
English  differ  from  this  text  in  several  respects.  For  previous  interviews  see  SWJN/SS/ 
44-45,  51-54  and  61. 
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ft  Td  ftd  WT  ft,  ifttfftq  djd  dTT  ft  WTT I  di  | 

TTddTTTdd  ftdft :  1%  chMlftfte|  (cdEEE)  ft  ft-ftft  WET  ft  dp  Fftfttftfftd 
1 1  ITT  WET  ft  ftft  3Erf  tor  #T  iRtlld  %  ETEId  ftft  dHebft  ft  fftddT  ifclUTT 
I dft  %  1 1  FRT  did  dTElft  ddfft  %  TEjET  ft?  (dTEft  TfTTRT  %  IlfittElII  I?) 

delllEIM  ftld  :  ITEET  dEET  ddTd  ft  did  ft  fftdT  dT  TEEdT  I,  ftfftd  ft  ft  jftnT 
ft  ITT  dft  ft  I  TRE  eft  3TET  feW  di  ft  fft  Id  fftftt  FEd  dTTTf  FT  Idft  dTFft  ft,  ftlET 
ft  FEET  g3TT  1 1  TTET  gfedT  ft  Tftf,  ebdftfM  Tftf,  ftfftd  3TEET  TTTTT  E?ft  %  T^T  FTrfT 
TIT  I  ftft  ETEET  dET  irft-Ilft  3Td  ddT  dftdT  I  di  eft  RFE  3TET  dET  ft  dft  dTW 
ft  f%ft  I  ftft  FEE  ft  dET  ft,  TEIEE  Hiqftld  ft,  ftftftEfTT  %  OTT^t  3TRI  %  ftt  ^TsTcTT 
f  ETlft  dEJd  FTcTT  I  fft  ddT  Pdfft  jft  ft  I  ITT  TTdd  yidd1<  %  ftt  3ETT  3TTTT  ft,  df 
Fft  TEITdTd  ft  ftft  TEST  dftd  ft  fe©  dft  dWT  dft  I  ftraft  dfttft  WET,  FRTT  FElft 
ft  WET  TriftfM,  WET  dftEETT  fftft  I,  dWt  TTftt  dlT  dft  IdT  dW  Tftf  I  ftft  TfE 
ftt  Id  dET  W  ft  dTlft  I  efr  It  Tftt  1 1  3TTET  ft  dftEETT  3TTd  dddT  %  Hd  ft  dftt 
ft  ftft  dIT  Ffl  Eftl  FElft  I,  ftft  TfTT  fft?  ddftt  WERT  dd  3TTdT  I  ftft  fft*ft<df)  3TEt 
%  dTdftt  dtddT  I,  cEtfft$T  FEW  llTT^fE  iftdTT  ITd  'ftdTft  pt  dft  ddE  I  dt 
IdT  dIT  dft  did  Tftf  I  ftft  «TgTT  dEftf  F[ET  %  di  I 

TiwTwr  fttsftt :  ftt  ddm  wr  wEftr  ft  ftrys  ft  drift,  ftt  wfft  I  drift  i 

«W  %d  :  TEp  ftf  FEft  dftft  pr  d%  FElftf  ft  ijftftft  ft  ft  dft  TEEdT,  ftftdT 
ft  3TFft  W  3TEft  I  ft  ddft  ftft  1 1 

<IHdKNul  ftdft  :  ftft  ddlj3  dft  ft  ft  ddft  OTTdft  TPTET  ft  FRTT  ^fftdT  ft, 

ftft-ftftdift? 

WTITW  %d  :  ft  ftFE  dft  ftft  fft^TdM  ft  Tft  ft  ftftft  ddft  ft  ftft  dK  ft  ft  I 

Fft  dft  ft  fft  dWdft  eft  dW  ftddT  fft  ft  feet  Ffft  ftft  dft  ^5  feet  ft  W  ft  dl 
ftdTdd  ftftfftft  FftftT  eft  3TfftER  ftt  ft  I  FjftdT  ft  ftdTd  ft  ftft  ft  IT  FEET  ft,  ft 
dET  dft  ft  ftfftd  TEEddT  ft  dft  TEEft  dd  dFE  fft  ftd  3TEEttT  ft  d  dft,  ftfT  RcE-^Tft 
dft  dTTT  3ftT  TITTEET  TfTETTTf  Fft  ddE  d  ft#,  ddft  dlft  ft  fftft  I  irft-pft  ft  dET  ft 
Tftftl 


TETdTTEEd  ftdft  :  ddT  3TTd  dl  dTdft  ft  fft  TTEElft  FEEicEdfftf  Fft  d|d  dftftd 
IIW  ft  FETd  FEW  dfdT  ft  #T  dddft  gfftEft  Fft  dft  digjT  FET  TEEdT  ft  fftrft 
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Tgg  FTR1R  3  RRR  f#RT  it ?  ^RT  RRT  RR#  #R  3TTR  #rt  ri#rr 

#■  RRTR  RFTRg!#  RR  R#  #RT  R##  #K  g^REER  ##%#  #  RRT  RF 
WIW  #  RTR  t  f#  FRT#  TRR#  #  ^TFft  ^TRRT  3  %  RR#RT  R##  R?t  R?RT-RRTT 
%  #RRR  %  FR  RRR  R?T  RRW  RRT  3f? 

RRTFFRTR%E  :  RFRlRR#tf#RF#R^#TRR  R?TR  I  RTET  RER#  cbl4<*# 
#T  TRT#  RRE#  R#  Rf#E  ^l=rft  #T  #  #  gR^  #T  %  RR#E#  ^  R?##  RT  gR# 
RR#  #  R##  %  RRR  RT#  JET  #RR  f#TT,  f#R#  %  ^  3E#  R#  ^  I  #  RR#  gf## 

rr  RF  #tr  rr#  r#  gf#?R  rf  f#  #  #  r?r  %  r#  rr#  3tt#rrt  ##  I, 

^RR-fiR#  ##  1 1  #  %R#  RR?  R#  3ft?  f#TRT  ^JKT  RE#  f#T  RRTRTE  R&  RRRT 

O  ' 

#  #R  RTTRR  ^RTTFT  ##  RTT#RRT  R?^  I  STTRR  #  RR  R#  f  #  #R#  T3TRT#  %  R?R 

«  RT#  R#  I,  R#f#  R#  RF  FE  #RT  I  %  ?RTFT  FT  R?RR  RF#  #  R#  R  R# 
4RSJII,  RR?  R  RRRT  RR5T 1 1  RF  RRT#  #T  #  RT#  I,  R#f#  RRR,  #T  R% 

RRR  R#  #t  t  RR  RR?  RTF#  f#RR  %  R?FR  RF#-RF  RTR  #  f#  §TTRR  FE#  RjT? 
FI#  #  #  RE#  I,  ##R  f#E  #  #  RFRT  1 1  RF  RTR  R#  1 1  RF#  gT?T  f#  RF 

#  R?T?  RRTRET  r4  #RRE  RR  RRRR  #,  #T  TgR  RRTR  RF  %  f#  #  RR  ?ETRR  #  # 

#  R#  #  #4  R#  ##  #  RF#  #RT,  ##R  ET#  RTER  #  R#  #  I 

RRRTRRR  #£#  :  R#  #R  RRRR  1 1 

RRTFRRTR  %R  :  #T  MTR  RF I  f#  ?R  RT  R1R#R  R|R  R#  #  gf  I,  ##R  R## 
RFT  f#  #  FR  #1  RR#t  f#RR  RR  %  RR#  1 1  RF  R1R  #  R#  I  ##R  fR 
RT#  ^  R#  R#  1 1  RR  RRRJ  #  #RRT,  RR  #  RTRRT,  RRT  gRT  R#f,  #  #  FlRT  # 
RT%^,  ##R  R^E  gR#  #R  ##  I  #  RI#  R#  RT  RR#t  1 1  RR  RR#  R^RIRFf# 
RR?  ##  #t  RR  ##  %,  RTR  #  RRT  R#  #  #R  t  RT  RR  ?#  gR  f ,  RR  RF  RTR#R 
R#  #  RR?#,  #R#  #  #3RR  RTTJR  #RT  I  f#  RRR  ##  RR#  I  R#  #t  I 

R*HIRR»I  RTR#  :  #R  RRRR  R#g^g  %  I  f#  ####E  R#g?JF 
#RT)  3TTRRR  I  RT  #?f#ER  R#F?JF  (RIRtRR?  #RT)  1 1 

RTRTFTRTR  %R  :  FR#  R#  RF  f#  ###  (RFTgg#)  #  #RT  #  R#R,  ##R  f### 

#  RT#  #  Tg#  TF#  Rlf^f  I 

RRRTRRR  #RfT  :  #,  #,  RF  #  #R?  1 1  RRT  RTR  FR  >gFTTR  RR  RR#T  R?# 
f#  ?R  gR5TR?R  RfRfcT#  #  #  #R  fc#  R#  R#  RT  #  FR  gf§R?R  FTRTR  #  RRR 
R?#  RR  RgRR  #  RT  %  gRERTR  R?#  RRR  RF  RgRR  RTRT  RR  #  RT#  ^FTR  # 
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3WT  tot  TT  31^? 

to  :  iJdlkM  RJT? 

WRWT toft  :  tot to mtto^ltotototo to, 

0\  %  3RT  to  mitt  ft  I 

ddlRdM  to  :qftoRRtotototof,  R  mE  %  HlMdld  tot  I  to 
fto  tot  to  let  to  ^  to  ^m\  I  tor  Frto  3hf?t  3r  1 1  toft3T^?r  to 

1 1  TTcfj  to  3fltot  s^to  to  to  toyjl  to  tor  toto  W1R  cRT,  DfRET  to^  mRI 
to,  to  to«T  to  FERIT  1 1 

WWW  totot  :  to  RE  to  to  1 1 

4'Mf  r'’W'\  to :  RE  to  1 1  RE  I,  RHT  ftof  t  fto  to  FIHSRI 

•tot  fto  3PIT  §3E  %  ^T^f,  to  31^  «lld  to  -tot  I 

wnwr  toto :  to  to,  to  t  to  to  3tot  to  mz  to,  to  auto  3rft-3rft 

ft  wtot  ti 

dunfE3M  to  :  r  Rf  to  to%  toto,  torfto  to  rt  wet  %  rr  tot  toto  to 
to  tot  cbtofM  toto  I,  to  ^er  toto,  toffto  to  to  ftouffr  1 1  sett 
to  rt  I  tor  to  to  retf z  to  to  totor  i 

<IHHKIilul  toto  :  R  to  RT  m  tot  to  gSR  tot  I 

TrRRFRT  to  :  to  to  1 1 

WTREFrtorft ;  tow  to  to  gpr  f  to  to  3  3ntor  tr  to  erje 
I  tot  -HH^Idl  fftot  ftoRT  EFH,  9EEE?  ?tto?T  to  ftoto  'RERT  to 

Ritoto  I,  tor  to  ret  TF*ntot  to  tor  Fntoto  torr  to  tor  to  ret 
jet  to  w  3ejrt  to  r  i  toto  tot  m  ftoi  to  toto  to  to  gf  to  to 
to  to  rt  re  to  reT  to  ftot  mto  1 1  rr  3nto  mto  to  to  rrr  to 
^  totEf^FT  tot  tot?  3m  tol#3toRT^^MTqTtorT^Tfto? 

«wfe  :  to  to  RE  to  fto  t  to  to  RET  fto  to  fe-gEdH 
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3  ftltt  %  Wit  few  1 1  t  FWFt  ^  WWT  WTWT  f  WTT  Witt  t,  W  Witt  tt  ftWTF 
t  WIT  TTWTWT  I,  ftltt  3ttT  Witt  twfti3TTtwi,wt,#it3tTWTWiltttwWT  WWWT 
Wt  WIFI  WTTF  W  t  TFT  f,  WTFlt  Wljwf  ftlWT  |  wt  3TW  yitltl  WWt  tt  t,  J5lt 
tt  I,  FT  RWT  t  ittt  I,  tftlW  TtW  Wit  WlfWR  gt  TJWWIT  WIFT  <3ftT  WFW  WIFT  wit,  Wt 
WTW  FTWt  t  3iwt  WIFT  t  Wt,  WTlt  WgW  3RR  g 3TT  1 1  3ttT  tt  #W  f  Wt  3TWW  WIFT 
Witt  t,  WW  Tflftwf  wt  WWIFWIT  t  WWT  Wit  ftltt  Wt  I  3ftT  RWT  WTW  t  3TTWWt  WWF3T 
%  3TWTR  WtW,  ftWWlt  fW  WTWt  WIT  WFTt  Wgwf  g3TT  I  3Tk1wH  $  WRFt  t,  Wt  WEEJW 
Wgt  Wt  3T1WWIW  Wt  WWFt  wt  wit  TFTWt  I  3?tT  WgW  Wt  Ftt  §W  tt  WIFTWTW  wit  gR 
t,  TFFW  Wit  t,  WWtftl  Wt  gitwi  WWW  wi,  WIFT  WTTW  ^  <RT  WW?  WWW  Wt  I  t 
KWWW  3TT  WTttll 

TFTWTTTWW  ttwt :  wit,  tt  Wt  WWWl  TTTW  wftlWT  WTFTF  WT  WtW  tt  t,  tt  Wt  Witt 

gt  itt  it  i  wt  wwt  it  it  i  gtt  figt  fiPiwi  tt  I,  wrftwTte  tftet  1 1 

WWTFTWTW  %W  :  WF  wftlWT  WTFTF  3ftT  WI^W  WTFTF  3TTWWIW  TtW-W-tw  WFT  Fttf  Witt 
t  3ftT  Ft=t  WTflt  I  Fit  WFT  TTW1W  wtt  t,  3Rttt  WWT%  if  ftWR  I,  WTWTW  gWTlt  t 
WF  ftWR  wit  WWt  1 1  tM  WFlt  t  RWT  3TTFifiTWW  gtlWT  tt,  RWI  WTW-3TTFtftWW 
gftWT  tt  I  tt  WR-WR  WTt  I  TTWTW  ftl  WTW-3TTFtftWW  Witt  WWlt,  tftlW  gftWT  t 
3ftT  cpff  Wit  Wit  1 1  WW  wM  WWTt  ^  WWIW  wt  Ijwit  t  ftl  wt  WRFlt  ttFT  t, 
WF  wtf  oftw  Flftww  WFT  tr  *§5  ft=t  t  WF  FR?F  W#  #nT  I 

LFRRIWWttwt  :  tRWT  tt  WI  LFI 1 1 

WWTFFWIW  %W  :  RWI  Wiwtt  I  WEft  WF  WF5FIT  ftl  RWI  Wiwtl  ^  Wt  W?%  1 1  RWI 
Wf^FI  IFt  Wit  Wffw  (ttFt)  t  WWT,  WF  W#rft^ftw  wftw  t  WWT,  ^IRI  fttt 
Wlt'Wtt  WIT  t'WL  Ff  WWT  I  WTftWW  WT  wftw  t  WWI  Wt  Wit  '3WTWT  WWt  tw  tWT,  WWt 
gfelW  t  FRIFR  WRT  ftlt  Fft  I  WF  Tfl#  FtlFIWI  t  ^WT  WWT  #TI  WFT  t^WT  I  WW 
WF  WW3TI  Wit  ftl  WF  W|  WfeWI  tteT  t  #T  Wt  WWI  Wftw  WIT  WTWtt  t,  Wt  %T  ^FFW 
Wlflt,  Wt  WF  WTt  W^W  ftW  WWtt  Wit  1 1  3WWWIW  WW  Witt  I  Witt  Wt  ftWWT  t  Wt  I 

WWHKIWW  ttwt  :  tWTWWT  |  ttTWTWWTtftlWliftWIRI3lftWIltWFttt.it. 
3t.  3ttT  WTWtwWI  wtTF  FWt  WftWT  WIFT  cFTt  WRT  t  ftl  Wti  t$TWWW  WWtwWI 
tt  WWt  WFWR  Wit  Ft  TEFWT,  tftw  1 3iwt  3fR  TFRTWR  ftlTTTWt  %  WTWW  3FfWW 
t  WIF  TTWIWT  ^ftl  TTFjftWI  ftWIRT  Wl  WT?W  t  TITWIlt  Wltwit  tWT  WT  Wlrfcw  wt 
WTWWT  ^  WWTW  ttWlt  WT  gajWcl  wt  ^frt  t  it  WIFT  WITt  i  3flT  FTftftt  FW  WFTW 
WFWf  t  TP^  WIT  FWWT  TTRI  WW  3?tT  FW#  Tilt  WftW  WFlt  %  WIW^W  W|W  WFW  wif 
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RIFT,  RtRT  FTT  ftlRRT  F#rt  RRRT  RsTFPl  R^f  f^RTT  #7  RTcfRpTFT  FRfif  RRFft 
FTTTtt  FTFT  R^t  gf  I  RTF  3ft  gR  ft$ttFR  FFtt  uttlftTR  Fft  FT#  RFT  RFjT 
FTRt  I? 


RFTFTRTR  3FR  :  3f  RRRRT  g  FF  FTR  R#  t  #T  ftlR#  FR#  Fftf#9T  FiT  I,  foR# 

rf#  r#r  rr#  I  %$t  #,  f#RRT  3rt  rtf?  I  rtf#  rfr  #  rrt  rtf  r#  gem  ff 
#  rtrrt  f  Rtr  rrftT  orrfeR  #  #ir  ft  ft#  t#r  f#tf  ftt  rftr  fr#  r#  rfrt  1 1 

FR  RTRt  #  #FT#TT  %  RRg#  %  FTTR  FTT#  JET  RTgFT  FTR  I,  FT#  RFT  Rif  t  FR#, 
gFTTFRI  #T  ##f  #  FFT  #TFT  RT#  FF  RTgFT  RT  TFT  t,  FIR  RTF  ^?FTFT  FTT#  I,  RTF 
FR,  FM  F#  RTF  R#,  RTRRTT  %  #  FTFRT  f  FR#  #FRR  FTT#  FTT  RTgFT  R#t 
R#  1 1  R#  RT%T  #  #tf#  FTT  RFTR  f#T#  gRE  F#  RTFF#  FF  R#  #RT,  #FRR  #T 
RftFR  FF  #RT  #,  #tf#  FT#F-FT#F  RFT  ##t  #  FR  F#  RT,  Ft  FTR  gf  %,  FT#-FR# 
Ft  Rg#  %  FR#t  %  I  Rtr  #f  #  <3ttT  RTF#  FF,  RRFTT  TpETFRT  FTT  RFTRT  g,  RFT  FR# 
#t  FgF  FFT  RTgFT  #,  FF  RT#  f#T  FR  FgF  FTR  FTRT  #  t,  FR  RFT  4Ir  #  t>,  Ft  R 
'3FTFT  #,  R  FFT  I  ##  RTR  Tg,  rihirI  R#T  #,  R#R  #,  F#F  gFTTFRT  RT#  #  ##  Ft  FFR 
F><c)  #,  >ci'1F>  RTR#  FR  RET  ##  <£l#  #  I  RR  #?ff  FF  #  RTR  RFt  RRT  Ft  FR#  #t  Pit 
gR  I,  FFffe  RRF#  FFRTR  FTTRT  #  RT#  I 

RRRTTTFR  #tR#  :  #t  FT,  FFT  TETFFT  I  FTRT  #R  f#$#FR  R#  I  3#T  R  Ft  Ft  #t 
FFT  FF  RR#  RT#  F#FT  RTfERT  R#  t  f#T  fifFFR  =h*f^lR4Y  Ftt  ^PtR  RT  ftRTRft 
RTFRT  ^FT  FR%  Ftt  FTF  FTt  RF%  ^FRT  RFtF  feFT  FT%  ?  FFT  FR  RTF  FF  st^RTR 
FF4  RTFFfT  FFtFTftFf  ^  FFTF  Rtt  gq,  RTJR^t  ^T^FFTf  F^t  ^TF  ^t  W 
R^f  FTRT?  #T  3TRT  RTR  ^TR  FF  FFR  RR^  RFTRR  R  ’tt  feFT  RT  R^  Rt 
FFT  %  FFT  Rtftrr^TR  ^TR  FFT  gft  RTF  ^TRFRt  %  R^f  Fit  RT  RFFft? 

RFTFTRTR  %R  :  pTR  Ft  F^?R  R^t  #R  #tt  1 1  I^R  #F  Ftt  £PtR?  RTR%  FTFT 
Rltl^TR  ^PfR  (RTF  F%RR)  RFT  RTFft  #R  I  tfcR  Ft  Rt  RFR  RFT  RTFRT  RR 
FFR%  1 1  RTRFTR  F^t  Rf  gftFT  FTt  RR5TRT  RTRR  R#  I,  FF  Rt  RFT  fafTR  F^t 
gf^TFT  I,  3TRR  ^  ^TR  FT  RR5TRT I  ftr  FFT  gf^FT  I  #T  FF  ^tFT  Ft  RTRT  1 1  FF 
FTt^  RFT  RR^T  ^  R^t  Ft  RFTcR,  Ft  RT%  Fiwl  FF  RTR- 1  FF  Ft  FR  FFR  fF^gTRR  FFR 
TFT  I,  M  %  FFR  TFT  I,  FRf^  ftT  RRTTf 'fe#R  R|t  Ft  #  t,  Ft  tf^TR  RRcEt  ^RRT 
#T  RR^f  FTTR  FTTRT  Ft  R^  gftFT  RTR%  RTTTft  1 1  FT  FRTtf  ##  #  FR%  RTF-RTF  F?t 
FT%  Fit,  TEf^RTgRT  sitt,  FF  FTt,  Ft  FTt,  Wlt-Rlt  FR  RRRt  F^TTF,  Ft  RFT  R^  gPl^l 
R  Ft  fIr  RT#  t,  RRFtT  RFR  RFT  RlFRT  'gRFTT  FRRT  R^t  FTTRT  FftFT  tlFRT  tt  RFF 
I  ^TR  FF  Rt  RTRFTR  FTT  RRTRT I  Ft  F|t  M  TT  FFR  TFT  1 1  RtttTftT  RT  RF 
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313  #3#  I  %  3#^  #3  3R  SR#  3#  3>5  55T  I,  3#f  3#,  35  33  31#  531#  #t  5#f 
3#  313  5t  SIT#  f,  ST5T533tt#53#f#  f#3R  STIR  33  33  #sft  %  3#  33  RT 
I,  ##  3'|cE3ld  33  #  t,  #  f#5f  331 1 1  #  #  3##R#?R  cr#R  #  33  #3T  3##, 
#1#3  #t#R#$R  #  31#,  3133  ##R#R  #  I  3f  ##31  3#  335RT  I  ##  #  f#TH# 
%  #<a  331#  %,  #f#3  #  333#t  ^  <jpRI  3#  #3#  333  33#  #  sqRTR  I 

3RRT33  #3#  :  3f%3#,  ##  35  3R  f#3T  f#  fST33#  53#  35T  |f#3  #  SM 
#f#3  35#  I,  if#H3d  #f#3,  35  #3  5t  T#  1 1  533#  ##  3H  f#3T  |, 

3333  M3  #  #3T  3#  #3T,  #f#3  533T  ##  #  313  #  33#  RE  ###,  #31 
313#  SR#  #5  SfRR  #  ##31,  3#f  3#  1 1  RE  3113#  3#  rr  3331 I  #  35 
33313T I  f#  #  #?T  #  f##  3R  33TT  %  #  333#  SR3T  333  #§T  35R  I,  R315 
353Tti 

3T3T553M  #5<i  :  #  #  #3  #,  #  #  5t31  #  31%#,  f#T33T  5t  -3T33  #  | 

3331333  #3#  :  331  W#  3RJ3  |  f#  f#3RT  3#3T##  R  #  #$33##, 
33313,  1J#  f ###  #3T,  33#  553#  #33#T#3#RE3R#3  #3#  #3  -313# 
31333  #  #5T3  #  5#  f#3M  %  33#  #  3TT#3  331#  ST#  f  ?  3f#  SURE# 
#  #  -31i#3  RSI  RE  ft#  t>?  f#3  53  RE  RET  R%  3#  R-1#  f>  -33  53  RE  3REF 
33T3H  33#  3#  -3TT3#  331  3#%RT  3#  ##  35  35T  RE  3RR  5^? 

ST3153313  #53 :  3#-3#  #  ##  #1313#  -31%  I  #t  313  I  ##  T3T3  33T  3#f#?T  3^? 
ST3T3  35  I  f#  ^0  3#  #t,  3#f#  #313  53#  f#  533  3TRS#  333T,  sit  #T 
f##3TT  I,  #  #3  ##,  33#  3T3#3  |f,  333T  3##,  35  5T  RE  33#3  3RTT  I 
f#  533%  #313R  33#  3lf5#  I  3T3  35 1  f#  33  cER  3g3  3%  #3#  R  ##  #  3RTT 
I  #  33#t  331##  (if#)  f#t  STI#  I,  f#T  331#  ST1#  |,  33#  #lf  sn^#t  #  |, 
33#  #  SR3T  33#  355  #  3#  I  RE  #  SR31  -313#  355  ##  3#,  33#  #  313 

33#  333#  #33  #  I  #3#,  333#  f#13#  #3#3  ##  I  3#  31#  1 1 

333T33R  #3#  :  RT3T3  -333#  f##3R  ##  #  313  3#  #  53  3#  #  I 

ST315RTf3#53  :  53T#  3RE  #  f##3T#  I  #3  R  33#  I 

<IH3KI3UI  #3#  :  #513  #  3R#3  R  #5  #3RT  333  33  <3 1 33#  R  333  33# 
|3  5#  #  3g33  #  55T I  33#  3131T  R  #333  -3R  #333  ##33##  33T 
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■*<###  #  ftTft  'Jft  ftftf  sTft  ft  f  ft?f  ftft?ftT  f  f#  ftft#  ft?TR  if  ft>f 

##  ^fejf  I  #r  %  aqft#  ftft  ft#  %  f%^n  ft#  #  ftft?#, 

wl  ^  5yfy  ft#  cgs  wt  ftft?  eFirnr  ft#  ft  ftft?#,  ft#f#  ftft  f##ft, 
ftjft#  3ffrfftfTft##f  I  fftft#  fftft?Tft  ftfs#?#  ftftftTT  f#ft?  ft  #ft?T  fftTftfttft 
ft  STIftft?  ft  #TT  I  ft#  TJTft  ft  ftft  TJfTTft  f  f#  fT  5ft  ftl#  #Tft?  ftT  ft?ft  ft 
ft?ft  fT  ffttft  ft  fftft  RF  Jftft  #Tftftft  #T  RFfofft?  ftftTftT  ft#  I  ftftT  ftF?  fft  T|?tTft 
#t  ?3#t#  ftftf#!?  ?w  ftftf#!#  fft  ftT  ftftftft?ftft  ftf  f#ftrT#tfftftftT? 

^c||f<tfM  ftfT?  :  ftf  ftp  ftft  W  ft  ft#  TTTftT  I  f#  gftft  #Tftftft  ftft  ftftT  fftTlft 
I,  ftfft  T¥  ft  fftuft  I  ft#,  ftft  ft#  ^nfftft,  ftp  #r  ft#  #  ftft  ft##  i 

<IHftl<lftul  ft##  :  ft,  ftft  ftT#  ftft  ftf  ftTftft  1 1 

'Jieng^i^i  ftfr? :  -stFRfft  ft  ft  ftft  nisip  snrftf  ft  ft  -srft  ft?r#  ft  t#  ft  ftft  Rf^r 
p#Rft  ft  ft#  r#  w  f  #  ftft  #3T  #  ?^tr  f#r#  !  #tft  ft  #fr  fftrftTR  fr?#  f# 
pjf  ft  §tpt  rr?  Rfrr  #r  ^tfift  ft  r#,  ft  frtfftrr  fft  ft  Rrap  ^TKftf  ft,  ftf#R  ft 
•ft  R?TR  T|R  ft#  TTRf#,  ft  ftT#  fftftlft  RRT  R#  #T  ftftR?f  fT  RRft  TpIF  ft  §TFT 

rr?  ftft  ftftftr  ft  ft  fftft  ft  trirt  I  ^h^wi  i  Rf  #  stir#  rt  gftffftr  t  f#  #ft 
?wft  ft  r#T  fftft  ftft  ftf  I  fft  ft  fftft?  ft  ftftft  ftft  fftftft  ft  i  ftft?  ft  rr# 

fftrlfftft  ft  ft  I,  ftf  pft  ft,  ftft  fft  RpfPlTi  ftftftf  ft  ftft?  ftffftfftRTTT  #tfftTTTT  #RT 
I  ftft  ft  ftft  ftft?  ftftf  ftTTfftt  ftftftT  ft,  #  ftTft  ftft  R#  R#,  ■•iftTftRR  ft#  ft#,  fft 
ft#  fftt#  ft#,  5W  ftftf  ftpT  ft#  ftftT  ftT  TTRTRT  I 

TTRRTTTRW  ft#ft  :  ftft  ftftftft  fft#  ftftf  fftftft#  ft,  RRftft  ftftf  ft#T  #S#  ft?r, 
ft?  ttrttt  ft#  !  fti#  rrrtt  ftfttfftft^Tft  fft  ftft  ft?r  t!  fft?  #  ft#  ?3ftft  !  ftf  ft 
ft#  I 

RRTfTRTTT  ftfT?  :  ftft  ftlftT,  ftf#R  ft  ftTRRT  ft#  ft?#  I  ftft  ftSTRftft  I  ft  ftf  Rp 
f#|TRTR  ft  ftlfcMF  I,  §lftft?  ftTTfftt  I,  RgR  !,  ftf#R  ?3ftft  ftf  ftf  ftlftT  #  ftftf  # 
ftTft  fft?  ftftf  ftTft  ftft  ftfftft  ftft  ft#,  ftft  ftjft  ftTft  #ft  |,  $TTTR?R  ft  ftf  ftf  fftft  ftTftft 
ft[ftft?f  I  #T  fR  RTf  ft  TTRRT  ftft  TRfT  ft  R#  ftTTRT,  #  Rl#  #  ftf#  ftffft  #  ft# 
t  RT#t  fftft  ft,  fft  ft  fftFftftft  #f  TJETf  #f ,  ^Tf  ft  ftTft  ftftfT  ftft?ftT  #  ftf#ft 
ft#  aflT  ffttftfTft  f  ft#  ftf  ftf  f  ftftft  #  fftft  f#  tft?  fftnftfR  #  '3TTftftf  ftftft  ftTftTT 
f  f#  ft#  I  ftf  ftf  ftftT  ft  f#  fft  ftft?  ftRJft  ftft,  >3ft  TTT^ft  #  TJTftf  TTFRjftf  ft?#  ftft 
^ftft  ftft,  fftft  ftftft  ftft  I 
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PHKIPI  ttwt  :  tfet,  tfew  tt,  tt  tt  Iff  3TKtf  3FTT  3TFT  tt  PWT  it  I 
%  ttfl  3ptt  ft  tt  ttt  ttttpf  tWT  Ft  Witt  I  %  3IPIT  wtp  PI  Pitt 

pp  tt  I,  'pt  I,  prat  p?  tt  t  pft  p  w  tt  3ipt  1 1 

PlfPIN  tfW  :  tftH  pE  3ftT  PT  t  3TFrt  TEf-tu  PtflT  WgW  PHI  I  Pjtt 
SPfttf  P,  MWIP  P tw  WgW  PtHI  1 3?tT  HMl4=hT  wt  PIIP  P  tt  ^RRTT I gt  I 

<IR*1KNUI  ttlt :  3T33T  I 

WWlfPIHltfW  :  3TP  pE  ftpHTt  PFEt  tt  Wit I  PR  Wt  TPFft  I  fpf  tt  p  I 
%  Pit  3Flt  wt  ftplP  W#  Wmti  I  pfi  3TF?ft  Pt  PR  PWI I  tt  tt  gwt  t  pflT, 
ni  P  twi  affc  tttt  %  PtTT  3ft  ttt  t  PtlT,  pit  %  PHT  I  Ptf  Rl*t<P  wtf 

I,  wtf  ftptwrt  sntt  I,  pew  pw  witt  fpRwti3ftTttgRTpfti  trtt-sttt 

Wit  I  WWHIR  Wt,  t  tlWTW  tWT  f-W§W  t  pt  PT  3Ttt  t,  WWt  P  Wit  gf  t 
WW  311%  wt 1 1  tUT  ttt  t,  pE-pE  p  Wit)  Rltt  FT  tw  Pt,  wtt  wtf  3TTWT  <J*-$KI 
wpt  i  3ipft  ft*t<iit  Rym  1 fti  pit  wft  ftiwt  wp  1 3nt  t,  pit  wft,  pftt 
tp  wnn%  I,  PWt  PFEI  pi  PFH  WI  ftl  tt  T§W  tpT  WWlt  ftl  PFTl  Wfttt,  wwtf 
WTW  Wit  tWT  t,  WTW  tl  WP  WI  ftt  PTTt  I  tt  3TWW  ttW  wtt  I  %  P  WP  pE 
wftFE  WIT  I,  Pit  ftp  ft,  tt  3?k  wt?FE  PFEt  WW  wt  I  3FR  tt  31#  3ptt,  ttt 
gW  3FWtt  ft  tt  3TWW  WTFf  Wt  3TW5T  #  I  f^T  tw  t  wt,  tilt  ^  WTW  1 1 

WTREm  ttert  :  3RRR  tl3T  W1WT  I  ttwt,  WTt  3fft  tet  gW  WTWf  % 
#wf  ^  W  wt  feERI  wnttp  P  p  PT  ¥tWT  I  W  PT  tRFRr  WFfWTt  wjwt 
1 1  w|wt  •»ft  I  #  wmtwwi,  ftwt  wtt  t  wwtt  wPwt  wt  w^r  ?Rft  i 
Wif  WR  #fT  tt  ftWIRT  tws;  ^  pwt  t  Rgwt  l,W#  WFTWtlM  wt 
NN<e)|iC|  ^T  pftrr  t,  ftp?F  t  ftwiRI  3lftwwt  %  WTW  3WWt  piWP  W#  M 
#P  ftmT  ftp  %  W.  Wit  1 1  fPW  Wfl  fW  3IP  p  t  ftwnw  wwt 
Wt  wft  #  W^f,  WP  W>  Rft  tt  ftwi  1 1  3TPT  Wt  ptwitt  'jt  Pit  % 
fttr  tt  WTW  Witt  Wt  P  PP  PTlt  Rft  1 1  fPt  fet  tn  gHIW  % 

fti  trw  pff  t  m  w  pp  fti  t  Pfe  wt  ?w  1 3iip  «i  p  wt,  ftpw 
pfw#t  wt  Wlftt  ftl  P  PWI  PT  PITt  3tk  3pqt  wt  WTt  gftsnt  I  tt  t 

#  trwf  t  w|wp  wit  wFt  wt  ptwi#  'jt  pi  1 1  pi  tu  p  tpiw  3npt 

W  W^t?  3PTT  I  tt  p  P  3IET  3TPP  Ply'll  ptt  P  tftsPI  ftfeptt 

(cZHPlftE  cbftWTt)  1 1 

PTptPT  tfE  :  P  PT  ft)  tttt  Wt  gf'gT  3tRI  Wt,  ^ll«t  ^t  Ptwitt  PHI  wt,  ttT 
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[Translation  begins: 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  As  far  as  I  know,  the  community  development 
scheme  started  in  India,  has  been  the  greatest  rural  programme  in  history. 
Are  you  in  agreement  with  this  view? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Only  someone  who  knows  history  very  well  can  answer 
that.  There  have  been  great  achievements,  in  history  in  other  countries.  Yes,  it 
is  true  that... 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Rural  programme.... 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  on  a  very  large  scale.  For  one  thing,  it  is  large  because  the  population  of 
India  is  so  large. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  It  is  also  very  comprehensive,  I  think.  That  is 
what  I  meant,  and  from  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  history.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  its  progress? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  definite  answer  can  be  given  only  later.  But  I  have  two 
ideas  about  this.  One  is  that,  this  programme  was  started  a  few  years  ago  in 
our  villages  and  inspite  of  all  its  shortcomings  and  weaknesses,  it  has  been 
having  an  impact  and  its  advantages  will  be  felt  gradually.  This  is  something 
which  applies  to  the  whole  country  and  at  least  from  what  I  see  with  my  own 
eyes,  apart  from  statistics,  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  progress.  At  the 
moment,  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  new  steps  taken  by  Rajasthan  and 
Andhra  Pradesh;  where  the  Panchayat  Samitis  are  being  given  more  powers 
and  autonomy.  This  is  changing  the  entire  atmosphere  and  what  we  want  is 
really  happening.  People  are  now  really  holding  the  reins  of  power  and  I  have 
heard  that  they  say,  that  this  is  real  swaraj.  Responsibility  makes  a  man  think, 
and  spurs  him  to  effort  instead  of  looking  to  others  for  help  all  the  time.  Anyhow, 
the  climate  is  changing;  which  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  So  in  general,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  progress. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Nobody  can  be  entirely  satisfied  in  big  tasks.  But  yes,  the 
reports  that  we  are  getting  make  me  happy. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  what  are  broadly  the 
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shortcomings  in  your  view? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  one  major  shortcoming,  which  has  come  down  in  India 
from  the  British  times,  is  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  officials  to  do  everything. 
This  tendency  is  growing  less  by  giving  more  powers  to  the  Panchayat  Samitis. 
Shortcomings  are  bound  to  be  there  in  all  human  agencies  but  there  can  be  no 
success  unless  the  people  themselves  become  more  aware  and  self-reliant  and 
stop  looking  to  the  government  for  help.  That  is  happening  gradually. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Are  you  aware  that  the  government  officials  have 
to  work  in  very  difficult  conditions  and  only  those  who  have  worked  in 
such  circumstances  can  realize  their  difficulties?  In  such  circumstances, 
should  the  general  trend  not  be  one  of  sympathy,  instead  of  criticism?  Is  it 
not  unfair  that  evaluation  committees  should  superficially  inspect  a  handful 
of  blocks,  out  of  the  thousands  there  are  in  the  country,  and  declare  them 
unsuccessful? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  true  that  we  have  taken  up  a  new  method  of  working, 
and  not  only  government  officials  but  even  our  other  Congress  workers,  etc., 
are  unfamiliar  with  it.  So  their  difficulties  were  multiplied  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  that  they  are  criticized  no  matter  what  they  do.  The  harder  they 
work,  the  more  they  are  criticized.  Perhaps,  those  who  quietly  refrain  from 
doing  anything  very  much  out  of  fear  of  taking  any  steps  are  better-off.  This  is 
very  bad;  because  such  tasks  can  be  completed  only  when  people  take  steps 
boldly;  even  in  the  realization  that  there  could  possibly  be  losses.  That  is  true. 
What  you  said  about  inspecting  a  few  blocks  and  expressing  an  opinion, 
personally  it  is  my  opinion  that,  that  would  apply  only  to  the  places  they  have 
seen,  not  for  the  whole  of  India. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  had  long  discussions  on  the  subject  and  they  said 
that  they  could  express  an  opinion  only  about  what  they  have  seen,  which  is  all 
right.  But  there  are  many  other  factors  in  this.  There  has  to  be  a  general  yardstick 
to  measure  what  is  being  done.  But  there  is  something  else  which  cannot  be 
measured  similarly.  That  is  the  vitality  of  a  human  being,  a  village  or  a  nation. 
You  can  gauge  that  only  by  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  I  wanted  to  know  whether  your  attitude  is 
sympathetic  or  critical. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  should  be  sympathetic  but  at  the  same  time,  one  has  to 
keep  one’s  eyes  open. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Yes,  yes,  that  is  right.  Do  you  agree  with  my 
suggestion,  that  only  those  who  have  had  experience  of  working  in  difficult 
conditions,  should  be  selected  to  be  on  the  evaluation  committees  or  at 
least  they  should  try  to  experience  it  when  they  are  evaluating?  I  mean  the 
experience  of  working  in  the  villages. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  evaluation? 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Evaluation,  what  I  mean  is  that  people  who  are 
familiar  with  working  conditions  in  rural  areas,  should  be  selected  to  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  People  from  different  walks  of  life  are  taken  in  these 
committees  and  after  judging  it  from  different  points  of  view,  a  true  assessment 
is  made.  There  are  two  principles  behind  it.  One  is  that,  the  man  who  evaluates 
must  be  a  complete  outsider  who  can  be  objective. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  That  is  fair  enough. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  second  is  that  a  complete  outsider  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  what  is  involved,  which  is  not  a  good  thing. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Yes,  quite  right,  so  there  can  be  two  different 
types  of  people  on  the  committee. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  should  be  of  every  type  because  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  our  weaknesses  being  pointed  out,  even  if  they  are  exaggerated,  because 
we  must  get  rid  of  them.  If  there  is  spirit  in  us,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
criticism. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  We  can  accept  them  and  correct  the  mistakes. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  quite  true. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  I  am  aware  of  your  opinion  about  the  Minister 
for  Development,  Shri  Surendra  Kumar  Dey  and  I  agree  that  he  is  a  man  of 
dedication  and  almost  missionary  like  in  his  principles.  But  he  has  had  no 
special  experience  of  public  life  or  rural  work  before  taking  charge.  So  he 
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has  not  had  the  polish  and  experience  which  is  required  for  such  a  gigantic 
task.  Are  you  not  aware  of  this  defect  in  him?  If  you  are,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  seen  that  the  kind  of  work  done  by  Surendra  Kumar 
Dey  has  not  been  done  by  anybody  else  in  India  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  nobody  can,  in  my  view,  in  this  field.  I  have  been  observing  his  work  for 
the  last  12-14  years  and  have  had  long  experience.  Shortcomings  are  there  in 
everyone,  in  him,  in  all.  But  it  is  not  only  his  work  but  also  the  spirit  that  he 
puts  into  it  that  has  impressed  me  very  much.  There  are  others  also  who  did 
good  work.  Why  should  I  bother  about  their  shortcomings?  Let  me  tell  you 
something  else.  Those  who  have  had  experience  of  working  during  the  freedom 
struggle,  inspite  of  that  experience,  fail  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  modem 
times  and  hence,  though  they  are  good,  have  not  succeeded  because  the  world 
has  changed  and  the  method  of  working  too,  along  with  it.  This  is  the  difficulty. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  No,  there  are  other  public  figures  with  him,  which 
makes  up  for  whatever  shortcomings  there  is  in  him.  There  is  another 
deputy  minister  and  Parliamentary  Secretary. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  distinction  between  public  life  and  private  life  is  gradually 
getting  blurred,  as  it  should.  The  thinking  that  prevailed  in  the  British  days  will 
not  work  anymore.  There  was  an  official  world  and  a  non-official  world,  so 
the  question  of  forming  non-official  committees  arose  again  and  again,  which 
do  not  arise  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  If  we  talk  about  official  and  non- 
official  we  will  be  sliding  back  to  the  colonial  days.  Soon  I  hope  this  distinction 
will  be  completely  wiped  out. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  It  is  already  happening. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Suppose  a  man  has  two  sons  and  one  goes  into  the 
administrative  service  and  the  other  becomes  an  M.L.A.  The  one  who  is  in 
service  will  probably  be  cleverer  and  would  have  had  to  pass  difficult 
examinations;  while  the  other  might  have  been  elected  purely  by  chance.  To 
think  that  he  is  a  great  public  leader,  and  the  man  in  service  should  bow  down 
to  him,  is  not  right.  Such  things  cannot  go  very  far. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  I  agree  and  know  that  there  are  many  B.D.O.  and 
gram  sevaks  and  other  officials  who  are  doing  such  excellent  work,  that 
no  patriotic  public  servant  could  possibly  excel  them.  But  from  my  own 
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personal  experience  and  that  of  other  intelligent  farmers;  I  can  tell  you  that 
many  officials  in  the  community  development  projects,  instead  of  showing 
a  spirit  of  service,  do  throw  their  weight  about.  Therefore,  inspite  of  the 
enormous  expenditure  and  the  energy  spent,  these  national  programmes 
have  not  come  alive,  nor  got  as  much  cooperation  as  they  should  have 
from  the  people  or  in  public  life.  How  far  do  you  agree  with  my  analysis? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  it  is  right  that  the  returns  that  we  have  got  are  not 
proportionate  to  the  energy  and  resources  that  have  been  invested,  I  agree  and 
ultimately  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  services  and  what  not.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  we  as  a  people  lack  the  ability  to  do  sustained  work.  It  is  gradually 
coming,  but  some  are  more  so  than  the  others.  Generally  speaking,  we  lack  the 
ability  to  work  hard.  Ultimately  a  nation  progresses  not  because  of  policies  but 
by  hard  work.  The  policy  remains  the  same  at  this  level.  We  will  learn  gradually 
with  experience.  I  can  give  you  examples  of  other  nations  which  have  less 
ability  than  us  to  work.  We  are  in  the  middle.  For  instance,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  us  and  the  people  of  Japan  and  Germany,  who  are  extremely  hard 
working.  We  are  extremely  slack  by  comparison  with  them.  I  shall  not  name 
the  countries  which  are  worse  than  us  because  it  will  malign  them. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Oh  yes,  what  is  the  use?  If  my  analysis  is  right, 
or  even  if  it  is  not,  is  it  not  essential  and  also  logical  that  great  importance 
should  be  attached  to  creating  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  development 
officials  during  their  training?  Will  their  training  not  be  more  successful 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  national  workers,  rather  than 
government  officials?  Then,  if  the  entire  training  cannot  be  done  under 
their  direction,  at  least  cannot  the  orientation  training  be  left  in  the  charge 
of  patriots? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Training  is  always  a  good  thing.  What  training?  You  talked 
about  orientation  training;  which  is  a  good  thing.  But  that  will  only  change  the 
attitude  slightly.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  new  world  which  belongs  to 
science.  Actually  training  means  understanding  the  times  that  we  live  in,  which 
is  complicated.  It  cannot  be  done  by  giving  advice,  though  it  may  have  some 
impact.  India  is  changing  rapidly  because  thousands  of  factories  are  coming 
up.  So  training  involves  understanding  of  what  is  happening  in  the  country. 
They  must  learn  the  techniques  of  the  new  age  in  agriculture  and  in  other 
areas.  They  must  learn  the  use  of  good  ploughs,  fertilizers  and  what-not.  You 
cannot  learn  all  this  by  listening  to  a  lecture.  It  may  help  a  little  but  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  upheavals;  when  Man  is  trying  to  reach  the  Moon.  The  thinking  of 
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human  beings  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  changing  situation  and  is  backward. 
So  the  real  orientation  means  understanding  the  new  age.  They  can  learn  if 
they  are  taught  but  they  will  learn  more  grasping  the  changing  world  of  today. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Panditji,  I  agree  that  what  is  called  our  job-training 
or  technical  training  is  satisfactory.  So  the  question  does  not  arise.  But 
inspite  of  that,  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  found  in  Germany  or  Japan,  is  not 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  India.  There  everyone  works  for  his  country 
and  so  there  is  enthusiasm  and  spirit  in  him. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  all  right.  It  should  be  there  as  far  as  possible  and  the 
more,  the  better. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  complaints  against 
the  development  officials  of  bribery,  corruption,  nepotism,  producing  false 
reports,  of  not  visiting  the  villages  in  their  area  even  once  and  of  setting  a 
bad  example  by  their  conduct  in  the  rural  areas?  How  far  do  you  think 
these  complaints  are  justified,  to  the  extent  that  you  think  they  are  justified, 
what  has  been  your  effort  to  remove  such  defects  and  how  far  has  it  been 
successful? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  received  some  complaints  from  certain  areas.  What 
effort  have  I  made?  The  answer  is  I  have  done  nothing  except  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  those  who  are  responsible.  They  must  find  a  solution.  Everyone  is 
agreed  that  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  fact  is  that,  as  the  work  keeps 
increasing  in  size  its  quality  suffers.  Then  the  matter  is  rectified.  There  is  no 
magic  about  it.  The  quality  has  to  become  better.  For  one  thing,  better  people 
should  be  chosen  and  then  they  must  be  given  good  training.  Thirdly,  there 
should  be  proper  supervision  of  their  work. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Meaning  you  have  spoken  to  the  people  who  are 
responsible. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Those  whom  we  have  entrusted  the  responsibility  to. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  On  the  basis  of  my  experience  generally  in  the 
rural  areas  and  particularly  in  community  development  work,  I  can  say 
that  inspite  of  cooperating  fully  with  the  community  development  officers 
and  other  workers,  there  are  grave  faults  in  their  method  of  working  which 
cannot  be  removed  except  under  the  direct  supervision  of  experienced 
social  workers.  The  supervision  by  panchayats  cannot  be  expected  for 
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some  time  to  come  because  the  panch  are  not  educated,  experienced  and 
fearless.  Therefore  for  the  time  being,  the  development  officer  will  not  be 
his  servant  but  his  master.  In  such  a  situation;  my  suggestion  is  that  every 
block,  or  at  least  in  every  district,  one  old  patriot  should  be  appointed  the 
guide.  Do  you  find  this  suggestion  useful?  If  you  do,  will  you  consider 
implementing  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  understand  what  the  old  hallmark  of  a  freedom 
fighter  is.  It  cannot  be  merely  age.  There  must  be  other  considerations. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  By  and  large,  such  experienced  people  are  already  doing 
good  work.  If  people  are  chosen  merely  because  they  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  found  that  they  are  more  useless  than  the  others  and  do 
nothing  but  create  disturbances  and  arguments  from  morning  till  night.  They 
do  not  understand  even  the  task.  How  can  they  supervise?  And  if  they  give 
lectures  all  the  time,  the  listeners  get  fed  up.  So  everything  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  individual.  That  means  that  we  should  have  two  kinds  of 
supervisors.  One  of  their  own  kind  and  the  other,  a  military  man,  like  the 
political  commission  in  communist  countries.  This  does  not  work  and  it  has 
had  to  be  given  up  even  in  those  countries.  So  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  about  this. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  I  do  not  mean  simple  supervision  or  just  control. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  their  association  should  be  such  that  they  can  give  of 
their  best. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  agree.  But  I  do  not  know  where  such  patriots  are  to  be 
found.  I  too  am  familiar  with  India.  There  are  many  good  people,  but  I  can 
think  of  very  few  who  have  the  ability  to  control  them.  You  will  find  any 
number  of  good  people.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  this. 
They  merely  become  stepnies  in  a  vehicle.  I  can  understand  giving  them  some 
responsibility.  But  I  cannot  understand  putting  someone  to  supervise  how  the 
others  discharge  their  responsibilities.  In  a  sense  they  will  be  there  to  act  as 
spies  and  then  more  spies  will  be  needed  to  spy  on  them. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Panditji,  as  you  said,  a  responsible  person,  will 
any  case  do  his  duty.  For  instance  everyone  goes  to  the  officers  for  advice 
and  help,  etc.  That  is  a  different  matter. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  more.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
common  man  and  in  the  panchayats,  even  in  the  most  useless  of  them.... 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  Really? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  should  be  given  responsibilities.  The  problem  is  that 
nobody  wants  to  shoulder  responsibility.  Each  one  wants  to  delegate  to  the 
others.  The  moment  they  are  willing  to  take  on  responsibilities,  the  entire  pattern 
changes.  Let  me  give  you  the  example  of  Rajasthan,  where  ever  since  the 
panchayats  have  been  given  responsibilities,  more  children  have  started  going 
to  school,  because  the  panch  began  to  see  to  it  that  they  went.  They  want  to 
show  how  many  children  in  their  villages  go  to  school.  They  have  imposed 
taxes  for  development  of  their  village.  It  has  been  a  great  test.  So  the  thing  is 
that  these  tasks  are  the  responsibility  of  the  public.  They  should  be  supervised; 
and  the  public  should  judge.  If  the  people  are  well-trained,  it  will  succeed.  It 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  It  is  often  seen  that  villages  in  the  interior  or 
backward  areas  are  not  fully  aware  of  community  development  schemes 
and  the  extension  workers  do  not  go  there.  Even  when  they  do,  they  are 
unqualified  and  unsympathetic.  Many  times,  people  go  to  the  block  office 
but  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  lower  officials  or  some  coincidence, 
they  are  unable  to  meet  the  development  officers  and  have  to  return 
disappointed.  This  creates  a  very  bad  impression  not  only  about  the 
development  work  but  also  about  the  government  in  their  minds.  Very 
often,  people  have  to  go  again  and  again  to  get  through  routine  formalities. 
My  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  the  villagers  having  to  go  to  the  block 
office,  the  officials,  who  have  all  the  facilities,  must  go  to  the  villages  to 
get  through  the  formalities.  Do  you  like  this  suggestion?  Will  you  implement 
it.  I  am  pointing  out  a  practical  difficulty. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  you  are  saying  about  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the 
villagers  is  very  bad. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  It  has  happened  in  several  places. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  wrong.  We  should  try  to  prevent  such  things.  Your 
suggestion  is  very  sound.  But  it  may  not  be  enough.  Other  methods  would 
have  to  be  adopted. 
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Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  I  give  you  an  example.  You  had  sent  two  thousand 
rupees  for  a  tube-well.  More  than  six  months  have  passed  and  the  money . 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  have  not  got  it? 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  No. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Who  has  got  it? 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  There  is  no  lack  of  sympathy.  The  system  is  like 
this. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whom  did  I  send  it  to? 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  I  had  written  to  you  to  send  it  to  the  D.C. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Oh!  It  is  with  the  D.C. 

Ramnarayan  Chaudhary:  But  the  B.D.O.  is  not  available,  or  we  are  asked 
to  have  it  registered  and  a  resolution  of  the  panchayat  is  needed,  and  what 
not.  Six  months  have  gone  by.  This  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint.  I 
am  pointing  out  a  practical  difficulty.  I  think  there  cannot  be  as  many  good 
officers  as  there  are  in  our  district;  which  is  near  Gurgaon.  But  if  the 
B.D.O’s  are  given  general  instructions  to  go  personally.... 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Quite  right.  They  should  go  personally. 


Translation  ends.] 
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n.  POLITICS 

(a)  Indian  National  Congress 

9,  To  Tekur  Subrahmanyam:  On  Congress  Dissidents1 


September  10,  1960 


Dear  friend, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  8th  September.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
frequent  attempts  to  upset  the  Congress  Ministries  are  not  desirable  unless 
some  basic  principle  is  involved.2  In  any  event,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  personal 
conflicts  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  public  affairs. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


[An  Apollo  in  Harness] 


Political  Who’s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  9  October  1960,  p.  9) 


1.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bellary,  Mysore;  address:  97,  North  Avenue, 
New  Delhi. 

2.  Probably  about  the  Congress  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Mysore. 
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10.  For  the  Seva  Dal:  Message3 


September  10,  1960 


Dear  Shri  Padmaraj  Roy, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  September.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  find  time  to  send 
elaborate  messages.  I  send  you,  however,  my  good  wishes  for  the  Congress 
Seva  Dal  in  West  Bengal.  The  Seva  Dal,  all  over  India,  has  done  good  and 
unostentatious  work.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


11.  To  the  Mysore  Congress  Legislature  Party4 

Nehru  Expresses  Distress  at  Group  Politics  in  Congress 

Lack  of  Discipline  in  Party  in  Several  States 

Pandit  Nehru  told  a  closed  door  meeting  of  the  Mysore  Congress  Legislature 
Party  here  today  that  he  was  distressed  over  the  inner  party  factions  and 
groupings  in  the  Congress. 

He  said  that  an  “utter  lack  of  discipline”  in  the  party  had  become  evident, 
especially  in  Mysore  and  to  some  extent  in  other  states. 

Frequent  changes  in  ministries  and  constant  formation  of  groups  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  broad  Congress  policy  and  Congress  discipline.  “Indeed, 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  has  repeatedly  expressed  itself  against  separate 
groups  being  formed  within  the  party”,  Pandit  Nehru  said. 

Broadly  speaking,  he  said,  Congressmen  must  observe  discipline  and  avoid 
groupings  even  when  they  disagreed  with  each  other.  The  organisation  was 
more  important  than  the  individual.  Above  all,  individuals  or  groups  struggling 
for  office  was  bad,  he  told  the  meeting. 

Hankering  after  office  was  always  a  bad  thing,  he  said.  In  the  past  the 
strength  of  the  Congress  lay  in  the  general  public  feeling  that  the  Congressmen 
made  sacrifices  and  did  not  work  for  office  or  private  advantage.  If  the  idea 


3.  Letter  to  Padmaraj  Roy  of  the  Seva  Dal  in  West  Bengal;  address:  Congress  Seva  Dal, 
North  Calcutta  District,  140  Cornwallis  Street,  Calcutta  4. 

4.  Speech  in  Bangalore,  16  September  1960.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  17  September 
1960,  p.  1. 
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spread  that  people  at  the  top  were  struggling  for  office,  this  would  inevitably 
bring  discredit  to  the  organization,  apart  from  weakening  it  internally. 

He  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  party  groupings  and  constant  attempts  to 
change  governments  and  ministries,  he  told  the  Congress  legislators. 

Of  course,  occasionally  some  such  development  might  take  place  because 
of  matters  of  basic  policy.  But  this  development  should  not  be  the  result  of 
personal  difference.  Frequent  changes  in  the  ministry  affected  administration 
and  effective  work,  he  added. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  spoke  for  about  seventy-five  minutes,  said  that  he  was 
not  in  Bangalore  to  resolve  the  differences  that  had  arisen  within  the  party. 
These  had  to  be  tackled  by  the  Congress  Party  here  itself  or  by  the  Congress 
Working  Committee.  He  had  not  come,  he  said,  as  a  representative  of  the  AICC 
or  the  Congress  High  Command  or  with  any  instructions  or  mandate  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the  party. 

He  said  that  he  had  seen  a  list  of  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  the 
present  Government  in  Mysore.  He  had  not  examined  them  in  any  detail  but 
prima  facie  they  seemed  to  him  to  deal  with  “trivial  administrative  matters”  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  so  much  fuss  should  be  made  about  them.  He, 
however,  said  it  might  be  that  one  or  two  charges  were  “worth”  inquiring  into. 
“If  so,  let  an  inquiry  be  made  into  them”,  he  said. 

In  one  matter,  the  Prime  Minister  said  Mysore  had  gained  an  “unenviable 
reputation”  that  was  about  frequent  changes  in  ministries  and  the  constant 
formation  of  groups  pulling  in  different  directions. 


12.  To  Raja  Ramji:  No  Lavish  Fair5 


October  24,  1960 

Dear  Raja  Ramji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd  October.6 1  entirely  agree  with  you  that  all  Congress 
meetings  should  be  held  simply  and  with  economy.  In  any  event,  lavish  displays 
are  always  objectionable  for  any  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  some  newspaper  accounts  are  to  be  believed.  They 
are  often  greatly  exaggerated.  Anyhow,  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 


5.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Faizabad,  UP.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No. 
8/156/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  74-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

6.  See  Appendix  61. 
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President  of  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  to  this  matter.7  In  another  two 
or  three  days,  I  shall  myself  be  going  to  Raipur.8 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


13.  To  M.C.  Deshlahra:  Spend  Less  on  Meeting9 

Reports  appear  in  the  press  and  have  otherwise10  reached  me  that  arrangement 
for  AICC  meeting  and  connected  functions  are  being  made  on  a  very  lavish  and 
expensive  scale.  I  hope  this  is  not  so  as  every  effort  should  be  made  for  simplicity 
and  economy  on  such  occasions. 


14.  To  Radha  Kant  Malaviya:  Participation  in  Memorial 
Meeting11 


October  25,  1960 

My  dear  Radha  Kant, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 8th  October. 

You  are  quite  right  in  reminding  me  that  a  Memorial  Committee  was  formed 
for  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  and  I  was  elected  Chairman  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  Committee  hardly  functioned,  and  it  practically  faded  out. 
Those  were  the  days  of  great  disturbances  after  partition. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  revive  that  Committee.  That  is  over. 

You  refer  to  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru’s  Centenary  Committee.  When  this 
question  was  brought  up  before  me,  I  advised  against  it  and  as  you  will  notice, 
I  am  not  connected  with  this  Committee. 

I  would  gladly  attend  a  memorial  meeting  if  I  am  in  Delhi  on  that  day.  But 
this  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  as  to  who  convenes 


7.  See  item  13. 

8.  To  attend  the  meeting  of  the  AICC.  See  items  15-18. 

9.  Telegram  to  the  President  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  Telegram  No. 
21148,  24  October  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  8/156/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  63-A. 
Deshlahra  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  for  the  event. 

10.  See  Appendix  61. 

11.  Letter  to  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya’s  son;  address:  18  Ferozeshah  Road,  New  Delhi. 
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it.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  entangled  in  any  proposal  to  which  I  cannot  give  effect.12 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(i)  Raipur  Tour 
AICC  Meetings 

15.  The  International  Situation13 

The  All  India  Congress  Committee  has  noted  with  great  concern  the  steadily 
deteriorating  international  situation  and  the  aggravation  in  the  “cold  war”.  Recent 
events  have  not  helped  in  any  way  to  lessen  world  tension  and  the  continuing 
armaments  race  is  the  major  reason  for  the  growth  of  fear,  distrust  and 
suspicion.  The  cold  war  approach  between  nations  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  out 
of  this  no  peace  will  come. 

In  view  of  the  terrible  and  devastating  effect  of  modem  weapons  of  mass 
slaughter,  it  has  become  essential  for  the  survival  of  humanity  to  put  an  end  to 
war  as  a  method  of  settling  world  conflicts.  The  essential  step  to  this  end  is 
complete  disarmament  which  should  be  achieved  by  a  suitably  phased 
programme.  Progressive  disarmament  must  be  accompanied  by  progressive 
controls  and  inspection  and  the  two  processes  must  go  together.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  fear  of  one  group  of  countries  becoming  relatively  more  powerful  in 
arms  than  the  other  group,  a  balance  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  the  process 
of  disarmament.  This  should  apply  to  all  kinds  of  weapons,  conventional  as 
well  as  others.  In  view  of  nuclear  weapons  spreading  to  other  countries  and 
their  manufacture  becoming  simpler  and  less  expensive,  it  may  become 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  effective  control  to  be  exercised 
at  a  later  stage.  Therefore,  the  testing,  manufacture,  stocking,  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  ended  and  thus  the  overwhelming  fear  of  a  nuclear  war 
removed. 


12.  The  Party  however  was  fully  involved  in  the  preparations.  See  Appendix  64  for  Sadiq 
Ali’s  letter  of  24  October  1960  to  Pradesh  Congress  Committees. 

13.  Resolution,  28  October  1960.  NMML,  File  No.  G-20/ 1960,  AICC  Papers,  Ilnd  Instalment. 
Also  published  in  the  Congress  Bulletin ,  1960,  No.  9,  10  &  11,  1960,  pp.  425-427. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  GB.  Pant  on  29  October  1960.  The  author’s  name  is 
not  noted;  but  Nehru  most  probably  is  the  author. 
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While  disarmament  is  the  most  important  and  urgent  issue  today,  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  existing  colonial  territories  is  also  of  high  importance,  both 
from  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  system  which  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  comes  in  the  way  of  growth  of  large  sections  of 
humanity,  and  also  because  the  existence  of  colonial  domination  is  itself  a  cause 
of  conflict.  Racial  segregation  and  racial  domination  are  opposed  to  the  very 
basis  of  the  United  Nations,  and  if  continued,  can  only  lead  to  major  catastrophies. 

The  rapid  emergence  of  free  States  in  Africa  is  itself  a  major  sign  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  are  taking  place  all  over  the  world.  These  changes, 
whether  in  Asia  or  Africa,  must  be  kept  strictly  apart  from  the  cold  war,  and 
these  nations  should  be  allowed  to  develop  according  to  their  own  genius  and 
without  entanglements  in  military  blocs  and  free  from  outside  pressures. 

The  AICC  welcomes  the  growth  of  freedom  in  Africa  and  the  achievement 
of  independence  by  many  countries.  It  sends  to  all  these  countries  and  their 
people  its  greetings  and  its  assurance  of  cooperation  in  their  development  and 
in  the  work  for  peace.  It  trusts  that  the  countries  still  struggling  for  freedom, 
notably  Algeria,  will  soon  join  the  ranks  of  free  nations. 

In  the  Congo,  serious  difficulties  have  arisen  partly  because  of  the  continued 
interference  of  the  old  colonial  power.  The  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  political  stabilisation  and  progress  in  the  Congo  is  to  be  welcomed. 
This  must  be  exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Congo  only,  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries.  No  outside  interests  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  Congo  which  should  be  based  on  the 
views  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  country. 

The  only  possibility  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  live  in  peace  and 
cooperation  is  on  basis  of  peaceful  co-existence,  in  spite  of  different  political 
and  economic  structures.  If  war  is  considered  as  an  inevitable  culmination  to 
the  conflicts  of  the  world,  then  there  can  be  no  peaceful  co-existence  and  no 
end  of  the  cold  war.  The  AICC  expresses  its  approval  again  of  the  policy  of 
non-involvement  in  military  alliances  and  of  friendship  for  all  nations  which 
India  has  consistently  pursued.  It  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  right  policy 
not  only  for  India,  but  for  all  countries  if  they  are  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  march  forward  to  a  world  where  war  and  the  causes  of  war  have  been 
eliminated. 
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16.  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan14 

1 .  The  AICC  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  draft  outline  of  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan  has  been  generally  endorsed  by  Parliament15  and  secured  widespread 
support  in  the  country.  The  extensive  process  of  consultation  and  discussion 
which  preceded,  as  well  as  followed,  the  publication  of  this  draft  outline  will 
facilitate  the  further  stages  of  progress  of  the  Plan. 

2.  The  Third  Plan  grows  out  of  the  past  ten  years  of  planning  and  will 
itself  condition  the  future.  It  is  a  continuous  process  of  economic  development 
which  began  soon  after  India  gained  independence.  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  part  of 
this  continuous  process  that  it  should  be  viewed  and  its  main  features  have  to 
be  determined  in  the  perspective  of  the  future.  Planning,  therefore,  not  only 
deals  with  the  problems  of  the  moment,  but  is  also  essentially  perspective 
planning  with  a  view  to  attain  the  objectives  laid  down  by  the  nation. 

3.  These  objectives  are  the  establishment  of  a  socialist  economy  and  the 
attainment  of  a  Welfare  State  in  which  the  essential  requirements  of  all  citizens 
are  met  and  opportunities  of  progress  are  opened  to  all.  While  material  progress 
is  essential,  the  social  objectives  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  maintenance  of  moral 
values  and  the  development  of  human  resources  and  character  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  present-day  acquisitive  and  competitive  structure  of  society 
has  gradually  to  be  changed  into  a  cooperative  one,  while  providing  adequate 
incentives  for  the  advance  of  the  individual  and  the  nation. 

4.  The  Second  Plan  was  based  on  a  strategy  of  development  with  a  view 
to  attaining  long-range  economic  goals.  This  strategy  is  sought  to  be  pursued 
in  the  Third  Plan.  While,  therefore,  the  present  necessarily  demands  attention, 
it  is  the  future  that  has  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  a  future  which  will  stretch 
over  several  five  year  plan  periods. 

5.  Real  and  rapid  progress  can  only  be  achieved  after  the  attainment  of  a 
self-generating  and  self-sustaining  economy.  The  approach,  priorities  and 
structure  of  the  draft  Plan  are  designed  to  ensure  a  substantial  and  all-round 
advance  towards  the  attainment  of  such  an  economy.  During  the  Second  Plan, 
in  spite  of  some  set-backs  and  delays  and  adverse  climatic  conditions  affecting 
food  production,  very  substantial  and,  in  some  cases,  even  remarkable  progress 


14.  Resolution,  28  October  1960.  NMML,  File  No.  G-23A/1960,  AICC  Papers.  Also 
published  in  Congress  Bulletin ,  1960,  No.  9,  10  &  11,  pp.  427-434. 

The  Resolution  was  moved  by  U.N.  Dhebar.  Probably  drafted  by  Nehru,  although 
the  author  is  not  mentioned. 

15.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  176. 
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has  been  achieved.  The  industrial  base  has  been  broadened  and  stabilized  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  have  developed  all  over  India.  There  is  evident  a 
dynamism  and  buoyancy  in  the  country’s  economy,  and  even  agricultural 
production  bears  promise  of  more  rapid  growth  in  the  future.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  the  Third  Plan  is  sought  to  be  built.  It  is,  therefore,  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  the  Second  Plan,  even  though  its  aims  are  modest  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  country.  The  Plan  has  envisaged  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in 
national  income.  This  is  the  minimum,  having  regard  to  the  rate  of  increase  of 
population  and  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Even  this  modest  aim 
will  require  effort  on  a  large  scale  for  the  mobilization  of  materials,  equipment, 
manpower  and  trained  personnel,  and  financial  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  raise  resources  in  an  even  larger  measure,  to  enable  greater 
progress  being  made  in  the  directions  for  which  the  draft  Plan  has  not  made 
adequate  provision  in  the  existing  circumstances. 

6.  The  strategy  of  the  Plan  demands  an  advance  on  both  the  agricultural 
front  and  the  industrial  front,  which  are  inter-related  to  each  other.  The  highest 
priority  is  to  be  given  to  attaining  self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  production  of  fertilizers  will  be  nearly  fivefold  during  this  Plan 
period.  The  basic  necessity  for  increasing  agricultural  production  is  the  adoption 
of  modem  methods,  implements  and  techniques.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  this  modernising  of  agriculture  by  a  scientific  approach  will  increase  the 
yield  per  acre  substantially. 

7.  The  growth  of  industry  depends  essentially  on  the  development  of 
basic  industries,  such  as,  steel,  fuel,  power  and  machine-building,  and  also 
transport.  When  such  a  base  is  firmly  established,  further  industrialisation  can 
be  met  very  largely  from  domestic  resources,  and  the  approach  to  a  self¬ 
generating  economy  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to 
increase  considerably  the  production  of  steel,  coal  and  power  and  to  develop 
the  capacity  for  heavy  machine-building.  The  exploration,  production  and 
refining  of  mineral  oil  already  bear  promise  of  large-scale  development. 

8 .  Even  during  the  Second  Plan,  the  production  of  many  consumer  goods 
has  shown  remarkable  progress.  This  has  to  be  encouraged.  As  a  part  of  this 
production  programme,  village  and  small-scale  industries  are  given  an  important 
place,  both  for  the  sake  of  employment  and  the  contribution  which  they  make 
towards  meeting  the  increasing  demand  for  common  consumer  goods.  In  the 
case  of  village  industries,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  improvement  of  techniques 
and  organization,  and  the  use  of  power  wherever  available. 

9.  All  progress  depends  ultimately  on  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
by  education,  health  services,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  living  conditions. 
Education  has  made  considerable  progress  in  recent  years  and  there  are  at 
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present  about  45  million  boys  and  girls  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  proposed 
that  during  the  Third  Plan  period  facilities  for  universal  education  will  be  provided 
for  the  age  group  6-11,  and  that  there  will  be,  more  especially,  improvement  of 
science  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  all  grades  and  extension  of 
technical  education.  The  intake  capacity  of  engineering  colleges  and  polytechnics 
will  also  be  extended  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  industrial  and  scientific 
growth. 

10.  In  cities  housing  and  slum  improvement  are  urgent  problems  which 
will  demand  increasing  attention.  In  rural  areas  the  supply  of  good  drinking 
water  has  been  given  a  high  priority.  Village  roads  and  school  buildings,  as  well 
as  better  housing,  have  been  included  in  the  programme. 

11.  Among  the  social  objectives  of  planning,  on  which  stress  is  laid,  is  a 
balanced  regional  growth  and  help  given  to  raise  the  educational  and  economic 
level  of  the  weaker  sections  of  the  community  so  that  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education  and  health  for  all  the  people  should  be  considered  as  the  first  charge 
on  our  resources.  In  this  the  claim  of  the  backward  classes,  especially  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  should  receive  the  first  consideration. 

12.  The  various  programmes  of  development  in  the  Third  Plan  call  for  an 
outlay  of  Rs.  7,250  crores  in  the  Public  Sector,  and  for  an  investment  of  Rs. 
10,200  crores,  of  which  Rs.  6,200  crores  will  be  in  the  Public  Sector  and  Rs. 
4,000  crores  in  the  Private  Sector.  Resources  of  this  size  are  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  nation,  but  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  on  consumption  is 
inevitable  so  that  the  ratio  of  savings  to  national  income  may  be  raised  from  8% 
to  11%.  The  demands  for  investment  on  this  scale  should  not  prove  burdensome 
because  they  will  absorb  only  a  fraction  of  the  added  incomes.  The  available 
resources  can  be  made  to  go  much  further  in  terms  of  achievement  by  making 
economies  in  the  costs  of  construction  and  operation  and  by  eliminating 
avoidable  non-developmental  expenditure. 

1 3 .  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  down  deficit  financing  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  inflationary  pressures  may  not  be  aggravated.  The  rise  in 
prices  that  has  already  occurred  is  causing  hardship  to  the  common  man. 
Government  should  adopt  all  such  fiscal,  monetary  and  regulatory  measures  as 
are  required  by  the  circumstances  in  order  to  hold  prices.  It  must  be  realised, 
however,  that  the  main  reliance  for  keeping  prices  under  check  should  be  an 
increasing  agricultural  and  industrial  production  and  exercise  of  restraint  and 
discipline  by  the  people.  The  agricultural  yield  per  acre  is  generally  low  in 
India,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  raised  very  considerably. 
The  growth  of  agricultural  production  essentially  depends  upon  an  increasing 
yield  per  acre  and  this  must  be  continually  emphasized.  Unit  costs  in  industry 
should  be  reduced  through  greater  efficiency.  An  effective  instrument  for 
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maintaining  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  should  be  cooperative  organization  of 
production  as  well  as  distribution.  In  present  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  buffer  stocks  and  for  the  State  to  intervene,  whenever  necessary,  for 
procurement  as  well  as  sale  and  supply  to  fair  price  shops.  The  aim  should  be 
that  the  prices  are  kept  at  a  level  which  is  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

14.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  land  reforms  are  the  foundation  for 
agricultural  growth.  The  accepted  programme  for  land  reforms  all  over  the 
country  must,  therefore,  be  completed  without  delay. 


[The  Common  Rich  Man] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


It  is  hard  to  be  a  landowner  these 
days — drought,  floods,  locusts, 
co-operative  farming,  state  trading... 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  6  October  1960,  p.  1) 
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15.  The  aim  of  all  economic  activity  must  be  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  not  private  profit  or  the  interest  of  a  few.  For  this  purpose  the 
objective  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  to  avoid  concentration  of  economic 
power  and  of  monopolistic  tendencies  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  steps  must 
be  taken  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  enterprises  in  the  Private  Sector. 

16.  In  a  developing  economy,  largely  controlled  by  the  forces  of  the  market, 
the  chances  of  aggravating  inequalities  are  greatly  increased,  and  this  tendency 
is  accentuated  in  a  period  of  rising  prices.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem 
more  adequately,  the  Planning  Commission  has  appointed  an  expert  committee 
to  make  a  factual  study  of  various  aspects  of  this  problem. 

17.  The  enlargement  of  employment  opportunities  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  as  ultimately  to  put  an  end  completely  to  unemployment.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  employment  will  be  provided  to  14 
million  persons  out  of  the  1 5  million  new  entrants.  Other  ways  will  be  explored 
to  expand  opportunities  of  work  for  the  additional  million  during  this  period.  An 
important  aspect  to  which  the  Plan  has  devoted  attention  is  the  utilisation  of 
manpower  resources  in  rural  areas  for  development  and  increasing  agricultural 
production  by  various  kinds  of  works  programmes.  The  rapid  increase  in 
population  makes  the  solution  of  the  employment  problem  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  more  difficult.  Therefore,  family  planning  has 
been  considered  as  a  necessary  programme  for  planned  development. 

1 8.  The  experience  of  the  Second  Plan  has  brought  out  how  full  utilization 
of  available  resources  is  often  not  made,  chiefly  by  deficiencies  in 
implementation.  The  AICC  at  its  Bangalore  Session  drew  attention  to  this 
handicap  and  made  suggestions  for  reforming  the  administrative  apparatus  so 
that  it  might  function  with  speed,  efficiency  and  integrity  at  all  levels.16 
Implementation  of  the  plans  made  is  a  crucial  factor  in  their  fulfillment.  In  the 
rural  areas  the  Community  Development  Movement  must  be  fully  oriented  for 
the  purposes  of  implementation,  through  Panchayats  and  Cooperatives.  The 
progress  made  in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other 
States  also,  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  Panchayati  Raj,  has  already 
demonstrated  the  great  value  of  this  approach  as  it  gives  larger  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  the  people  in  these  areas.  The  extension  and  development  of 
this  Panchayati  Raj  and  of  Cooperatives,  which  extend  to  all  services,  production, 
marketing,  processing  and  distribution,  must  therefore,  be  expedited. 

19.  The  pace  of  economic  progress  and  the  full  fruition  of  developmental 
programmes  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  political  and  social  climate  in 


1 6.  See  S WJN/SS/56/item  1 4. 
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the  country.  The  temper  of  the  people  and  the  degree  of  unity  and  discipline 
which  obtain  in  the  nation  at  all  levels  will  decide  how  rapidly  we  can  advance 
towards  our  goals  of  general  economic  well  being  and  a  just  social  order.  The 
first  task  of  the  people,  and  of  all  Congressmen  especially,  is  thus  to  create 
conditions  in  which  the  work  of  planned  development  can  proceed  smoothly, 
adequate  resources  can  be  raised,  and  the  institutional  agencies  which  are  being 
developed  may  function  effectively.  In  the  course  of  the  last  decade  remarkable 
strides  have  been  made  in  every  sphere.  This  pace  has  to  be  quickened.  The 
people  of  India  have  proved  their  capacity  to  make  good  use  of  whatever 
possibilities  may  arise  for  economic  development  and  social  progress. 

20.  The  Plan  is  for  the  nation  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  sections.  It  demands 
the  full  and  enthusiastic  support  and  cooperation  of  all  the  people  of  India,  so 
that  they  can  march  forward  with  courage  and  confidence  to  the  limitless 
horizons  of  achievement  which  lie  ahead. 


17,  Observations  on  the  Resolution  on  the  International 
Situation17 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  addressing  the  meeting  said  that  the  criticism  of  some 
members  that  the  resolution  suffered  from  serious  lapses  as  it  made  no  mention 
of  the  Chinese  aggression  on  India’s  borders  nor  contained  any  reference  to 
Pakistan,  was  irrelevant.  It  was  not  a  fact  that  due  importance  had  not  been 
attached  to  the  said  question.  These  problems  could  not  be  solved  through 
fiery  speeches  or  harsh  words,  throwing  challenges  to  others.  He  felt  convinced 
that  despite  occasional  outbursts  of  anger  and  passion,  the  people  of  India  and 
Pakistan  could  not  forget  their  centuries-old  association.  They  fought  for  freedom 
together  and  parted  company  in  grief.  Though  they  chose  to  tread  different 
paths,  it  could  reasonably  be  hoped  that  sometimes  the  two  paths  might  meet. 

With  regard  to  the  border  dispute  with  China,  Shri  Nehru  observed  that  the 
policy  of  India  had  been  made  explicit  and  there  was  no  reason  why  any 
resolution  should  be  passed  in  condemnation.  Already  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
teams  were  discussing  the  different  issues  involved.  It  was  an  indisputable  fact 
that  India  and  China  were  close  neighbours  and  had  a  common  border  extending 
over  2,500  miles.  He  added,  “We  hold  on  to  our  position  but  think  of  future 
relations  between  the  neighbours.”  Nothing  should  be  done  in  anger  or  emotion 


17.  29  October  1960.  NMML,  File  No.  G-23A/1960,  AICC  Papers,  Ilnd  Instalment.  Also 
published  in  Congress  Bulletin,  1960,  No.  9,  10  &  11,  pp.  392-395. 
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which  might  make  the  entire  future,  a  future  of  conflict.  At  the  same  time, 
India  would  remain  firm  on  its  views  on  the  border  issue  between  the  two 
countries. 

Continuing  his  remarks  Shri  Nehru  said  that  the  resolution  mainly  dealt 
with  the  world  situation  which  was  far  from  hopeful  and  the  vital  and  urgent 
need  for  disarmament  had  to  be  emphasised.  The  world  was  faced  with  terrible 
danger.  It  was,  therefore,  essential  to  ponder  over  these  grave  dangers  to  the 
world.  India  had  her  own  limitations  and  it  could  hardly  do  much.  She  offered 
her  suggestions  keeping  in  view  the  basic  factors  that  might  bring  about  a 
sense  of  security  and  climate  of  peace.  The  resolutions  of  the  AICC  on 
International  Affairs  were  not  only  read  in  India  but  outside  also.  As  such,  any 
resolution  containing  a  list  of  India’s  own  grievances,  against  some  other 
countries,  would  have  lost  much  of  its  force.  The  resolution  therefore,  touched 
on  points,  which  might  not  concern  India  directly  but  affected  the  world  affairs 
and  in  turn  affected  India  also. 

Shri  Nehru  said  that  the  world  was  precariously  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  There  was  peace  on  the  one  side  and  war  on  the  other,  and  no  one 
knew  which  side  the  whole  thing  would  tilt.  Nobody  could  say  what  calamity 
might  befall  the  people  of  the  world,  through  a  minor  act  of  omission  or 
commission  on  the  part  of  a  nation.  If  the  situation  was  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
the  world  would  be  dragged  into  a  quagmire  and  it  would  be  hard  to  pull  it  out. 

Shri  Nehru  stated  that  he  felt  that  he  did  the  right  thing  by  attending  the  last 
United  Nations  Session.18  There  was  no  question  of  influencing  the  decisions 
of  the  August  Assembly  by  his  mere  presence  there.  There  he  stood  a  humble 
pilgrim — who  walked  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  mighty  charioteers.  He  honestly 
attempted  to  voice  India’s  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  a  language  distinct  and 
firm.  There  were  prominent  personalities  in  the  Assembly  whose  little  action 
could  change  the  entire  world  situation,  but  India  with  her  own  limitations,  still 
attempted  to  make  her  own  contribution  to  the  world  cause.  The  lesson  the 
country  learnt  from  Gandhiji  was  to  decry  all  forms  of  violence,  whether  in 
speech  or  behaviour.  It  was  but  meet  that  the  country  after  its  liberation  should 
try  to  serve  humanity  as  best  as  possible  chiefly  relying  on  the  principles  of 
truth  and  non-violence.  Shri  Nehru  observed  that  the  devastating  and  destructive 
weapons  were  being  manufactured  at  heavy  cost  and  the  more  they  were 
being  made  available  to  many  nations,  thereby  intensifying  the  dangers  of  war, 
ultimately  leading  to  world  destruction.  Before  the  dangers  reached  a  stage  out 
of  all  proportions,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  work  for  peace  through  mutual 


18.  See  items  213-226. 
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understanding.  India  was  specially  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  principle  but  also  because  otherwise  all  her  attempts  in 
building  up  the  country  would  be  nullified,  the  moment  peace  was  disturbed. 

Shri  Nehru  said  that  the  U.N.O.  Charter  worked  for  a  world  order  which 
sought  to  do  away  with  all  wars.  The  disarmament  lessened  the  dangers  of 
war  and  created  a  climate  that  freed  itself  from  fear.  The  more  nations  became 
powerful,  the  more  deep  the  dangers  become  deep  and  the  big  powers  were  all 
the  more  seized  with  a  sense  of  insecurity.  The  only  solution  was  to  remove 
the  feelings  of  fear,  and  disarmament  had  to  be  carried  into  effect  through 
different  stages.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  to  achieve  everything  at  the 
same  time  and  one  could  hardly  think  of  introducing  disarmament  in  totality. 

Shri  Nehru  further  said  that  Africa  was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  It  was  waking 
up  to  a  new  form  of  liveliness  and  was  moving  on  its  own  volition.  Undoubtedly, 
it  was  a  revolutionary  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Shri  Nehru  said  that 
Congress  had  persistently  followed  a  policy  regarding  Africa.  It  offered  its 
greetings  to  the  people  struggling  for  independence  and  advised  Indians  living 
in  Africa  to  be  one  with  them  and  share  their  woes  and  agonies.  By  no  means 
should  they  exploit  the  people  of  the  soil.  This  farsighted  decision  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  long  before  India  achieved  independence,  had  proved  useful  and 
brought  about  very  healthy  results. 

Regarding  Congo,  Shri  Nehru  said  that  the  U.N.O.  by  its  prompt  action 
saved  an  ugly  situation  which  might  have  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  world  war. 
The  U.N.O.  had  rightly  accepted  the  policy  of  keeping  itself  aloof  from 
interference  with  the  country’s  internal  problems  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
adequate  opportunities  to  the  people  to  assert  themselves.  It  was  in  the  fitness 
of  things  that  the  Parliament  of  Congo,  elected  by  the  people,  should  have  the 
final  say  in  its  own  affairs. 

Concluding,  Shri  Nehru  said  that  India  had  achieved  considerable  progress 
through  the  constructive  efforts  that  had  been  undertaken,  after  she  became 
free  and  the  other  countries  were  observing  with  interest  its  growing  strength 
in  the  field  of  technology,  science  and  social  advancement.  He  expected  that 
the  people  of  India  would  continue  to  work  for  its  advancement  with  equal 
determination. 

Shri  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  in  replying  to  the  points  raised  by  the  speakers 
said  that  the  resolution  only  gave  a  clear  indication  of  India’s  policy  and  did  by 
no  means  seek  to  help  special  interests  of  anybody  as  against  others.  It  was  a 
call  to  the  people  to  work  towards  its  own  goal  in  the  perspective  of  the  world 
situation.  It  was  high  time  that  the  nations  vying  with  each  other  in  envy  and 
rancour  should  realise  the  grave  menace  to  the  world  peace  which  if  not 
protected  would  bring  about  a  world  catastrophe. 
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All  the  amendments  were  withdrawn  and  the  main  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously. 


18.  Observations  on  the  Resolution  on  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan19 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  addressing  the  meeting  said  that  the  resolution  that  had 
been  placed  before  the  AICC  by  Shri  Dhebarbhai  was  of  great  importance.  It 
touched  many  points  of  national  interest.  It  was  indeed  an  interesting  factor  to 
know  how  the  underdeveloped  countries  were  trying  to  make  progress  towards 
development  through  planned  programme.  Planning  indicated  the  integration 
of  the  different  parts  that  made  a  complete  picture  and  a  particular  item  of 
programme  could  only  be  weighed  in  the  context  of  integrated  picture.  A  clear 
perspective  must  be  there,  covering  a  period  which  did  not  limit  itself  to  the 
particular  five  year  plan.  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  was  in  the  offing  and  it 
could  only  be  examined  in  the  context  of  the  plans  ahead.  India  would  produce 
more  steel  and  coal.  Steps  were  being  taken  to  increase  their  production  at  the 
present  stage  with  the  plan  to  increase  the  production  further  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  plans.  Thus  the  tempo  of  production  should  be  continued  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  plan. 

Shri  Nehru  said  that  there  was  unemployment  in  the  country  but  the  fact 
remained  that  there  were  thousands  of  jobs  waiting  to  be  filled  by  trained  people. 
India  would  have  to  create  the  mental  approach  of  science  and  technology  and 
get  out  of  that  rigidity  of  mind  that  stood  against  all  innovations  and  application 
of  better  means  of  production.  Some  people  opposed  planning  and  wanted 
open  competition.  Under  those  circumstances,  some  who  were  more  enterprising 
than  others,  might  outbid  others.  That  could  not  be  helpful  in  bringing  about 
the  socialist  order  in  the  society,  as  envisaged  by  the  Congress  resolution. 
India  did  not  accept  any  doctrinaire  socialism.  It  accepted  basic  things  and 
wanted  to  change  the  socio-economic  conditions  so  as  to  afford  equal 
opportunities  for  progress  to  all. 

Continuing,  Shri  Nehru  urged  that  one  should  not  argue  over  the  question 
whether  the  concept  of  socialism  accepted  by  Congress,  tallied  with  the 
principles  propounded  by  Karl  Marx.  The  basic  factor  was  there.  Karl  Marx 
wrote  his  thesis  one  hundred  years  ago  and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  him 


19.  30  October  1960.  NMML,  File  No.  G-23A/1960,  AICC  Papers.  Also  published  in 
Congress  Bulletin,  1960,  No.  9,  10  &  1 1,  pp.  404-407. 
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to  expect  an  answer  to  the  present  problems  from  his  one  hundred  year  old 
writings.  Whatever  ‘ism’  one  followed,  capitalism,  communism,  socialism  and 
Gandhism,  the  basic  fact  remained  that  without  hard  work,  one  could  not 
progress.  All  countries  which  had  gained  prosperity  and  eminence  could  gain 
success  only  by  hard  work,  irrespective  of  the  ideology  they  followed. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  in  India  did  not  as  yet  learn  the  lesson  of  history  and 
take  to  continuous  hard  work.  It  was  only  through  diligent  and  devoted  work 
that  the  country  could  go  forward  and  a  single  hour  wasted  would  mean  the 
retardation  of  the  country’s  progress. 

Shri  Nehru  said  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  with  regard  to 
industrialization  and  adoption  of  improved  technique  had  to  be  changed.  The 
private  sectors  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  mental  approach  to  undertake 
industrialization  of  India.  That  could  only  be  achieved  by  planned  activity  in  the 
public  sector.  Private  industry  was  obsessed  with  securing  quick  dividends 
and  lacked  the  capacity  and  mental  approach  to  set  up  heavy  industry  and 
bringing  about  industrial  revolution.  It  must  be  seen  that  steps  were  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  the  process  achieved,  should  not  be  confined  to  a 
few  rich  persons  but  should  be  shared  by  the  people  at  large. 

With  regard  to  the  comments  of  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain,20  Shri  Nehru  said 
neither  the  Planning  Commission  nor  the  ministry  had  the  final  say  in  determining 
the  policy.  Ultimately,  the  decision  rested  with  the  Cabinet  and  then  with  the 
Parliament  and  there  was  no  justification  for  raising  any  controversy  regarding 
the  authority  of  Planning  Commission  vis-a-vis  the  ministry.  The  Planning 
Commission  had  to  take  an  overall  view  of  the  demands  of  all  the  ministries 
and  allocations  were  made  according  to  the  resources  available  and  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Plan. 

Continuing,  Shri  Nehru  said,  undoubtedly  agriculture  had  to  be  developed 
and  large  allocations  of  funds  had  also  been  made  for  its  development.  Besides, 
the  expansion  of  the  steel  industry  would  also  help  agriculture  by  bringing  into 
use  more  agricultural  implements. 

Shri  Nehru  said  that  the  right  type  of  psychology  was  needed  to  forge 
ahead  on  the  industrial  and  agricultural  front.  He  emphasised  the  point  that  time 
was  the  essence  and  the  pace  of  development  had  to  be  quickened.  India  had 
reached  a  stage  in  her  economic  revolution  when  nothing  could  arrest  its  march 
to  the  goal  of  a  socialistic  society.  One  could  not  say  when  a  socialistic  society 


20.  A.P.  Jain  urged  the  Ministries  to  prepare  schemes  and  provide  effective  means  of 
implementation  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  growing  population  and  the  slow  pace  of 
mechanization  of  agriculture.  See  Congress  Bulletin ,  1960,  No.  9,  10  &  1 1,  pp.  401-402. 
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could  be  established.  It  might  take  10,  20  or  30  years.  But  one  had  to  work  for 
the  same  and  the  forces  that  opposed  socialism  had  to  be  effectively  combated. 
Socialism  could  not  be  achieved  unless  people  freed  themselves  from  the  canker 
of  casteism.  The  country’s  goal  and  objectives  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  He  said,  “We  are  set  on  a  high  pilgrimage  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  goal.” 

India  had  to  start  at  the  base.  The  introduction  of  Panchayati  Raj  in  some 
parts  of  India  had  amply  demonstrated  how  the  villager — the  artisan,  the 
agriculturist — had  taken  up  the  task  in  right  earnest.  It  was  indeed  a  revolutionary 
scheme  and  would  grow  in  intensity  through  trials  and  experiences. 

Lastly  Shri  Nehru  appealed  to  Congressmen  to  keep  the  basic  facts  of 
Planning  before  them  and  not  allow  the  wider  picture  of  a  new  India  on  its 
march  towards  progress  be  dimmed  by  the  minor  details. 


Public  Speeches 

19.  At  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  Nagar21 

crfiMt  3ft?  wit  aft?  ^eqt, 

if  w  Tray  #r  fcr  jcr  arraT,  #  ift  tp  fo  ircy  if  3rt  aMFft  I,  TFft 

I?  w  w  %  gftf  wn  w  TFtt  I,  FtfoF  fh  to  fr  emt  3  #  wn 
W  STt-f^rt  #T  1 1  if  R$f  jTH?TT  fc^f  W  #9  f ,  1 1 

Ft  fr£  FEt  I  fe  ariF  ^  I  w,  crf-ftf  ^  1 551%  ^  #r 

fift,  Wt  #T,  ^  W  %  FlRt  ft,  -3ffT  W\?  ft,  31lRc|Rfl,  Fib  ’ft  I  Ft  RF 
Ft  frit  ft  Ft  Tray  Fft  frit  ^  t#  f^e  wi  fr  FFiTFf  F?t  erf  ft  1 
cftF  fcF  if  F#  EJFgE  FTFT  FT  #E  FRT  FtFFE  Jtf^t  fe#  FE3RII  I  rftF 
ftF  FFTt  FFFft  Ft  #,  ftlET  FFF  ^  f^TTT  if  3TTFT  FT  Ft  FFlft  3tM  F^FT  F#ET  FFf^t, 
’TTETftF  F#ET  FFtft  FF  FETETT  FT,  TOI  3Rff  3RT  g3TT  Fitf  RF>  FE  g3TT  I 
3TFT  ETtF  3TT^  F#,  FF%  #F  FIFE  ft,  FF5  Ft|  %  FT  FET  ERTT  if  m  #t  Etf%F  -FfsFEFE 
Ft  FTFE  #  FFT  #  I  FFf  3TFt  W  FFT?  if  ftfFTE  FTE  TFT  SIT  %  <£E-^E  %  FFTt  FT^ 
aftE  fM  F#  -STlt,  f^EET  ftRr  FTT^?  Ft  TTSF  FFt£t  Ft  ETRFt  ft  3TTFF  ijMtE  %  3TTF 
FTFft  ’ft  F^f  Ff,  FjS  FtME  ft  Ft  3TFT  FRft  Flft  %  FF  Ft  FRt£t  F?t  %5F?  gf  FF 
MW  FElfttR  ^  FF  fttFTE  Fff  fe  FFft  FET  FFTF  ^$T  ^  Ft, 

FRft  ^tf  cfRtFt  #F  FR  ^  IF%  I  FR^f  FtftWT  #F  FftR  I,  WI  W 


21.  30  October  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5918-5920,  NM  No.  1300,  1301,  1303. 
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#,  R#  TT#  vjte  «llg«Krl  TO#  <J#  TORR  HR,  ftel'.l  R%,  f#t,  <514)  #,  R# 

FRRT  #T  #R  RR#  RR  #R  m  TTT#  gf#IT  Pi  RRT  TT#  Rf  ?  RF  FR#  Rite  RTO  # 
#3  TOR  R#  31#  %  I,  RT#  %  I,  RR#  F#  RUM  Pm  RR  RRR  %  RF  FR#  RTR# 
RFT  Rte  TORT  f#  ‘mi  Rp  RRRT  #  TF##  ##  Ft,  RR#  T#t#  ##  gT  Ft?  R#f# 
III#  RKM  PlTOT  eft  RT#  R#  RT  I  TRIM  #  RRI  W  #  RRI  R#TR  sft  TOR  RR# 

#  si#  RTRT  gt  RRRp  #  RR-RTTF  TO  #  R#  I  #  FPi  #RRT  SIT  f#  FR  RR-RTTF 

rtr  Pr  rrt  fr#  ten,  ter#  rtrr#  g^  to#  m  rrt  rrrt  1 1 

tin  Rt  ter  tf#  I  fte#  #  iray  %  torrtr,  -rote  rts  ter  #rt  #,  to#  fto# 
Pi  #n  Ft  rrt  #  tft  I,  totr#  Rte  r#  rttr  rr  ter  #  r#  I  rrt-rrt  Ft  tft  I, 
Piter  tort  totr  it#  %  ##  gr  rt  rt#  RgR  gr  r#,  #  tor  tetet  m  #  #  RgR 
rft  4)Kym#r  m  R?r  RRT  rrt  t  fte#  Pi,22  te  rr  rrrrrt,  #  rrt  fte  I,  rrt 

f#TT#  t  Rkci  %  R<#  R#  cHjtfcL  RTl#  #  RRT  #FT  «hmi  R#  R#RT  RFT  %  #  tel 

fte##  #  rttr  #  fto#  trsP  Rte#  #  w  #  tor-tor  rt##  ##  tern  rt! 
m#  rfr  ter#,  RTTte#i##FTTRTF#te  te#  rto  ##  rttr  Pi  RgR  tit# 
let  #  T#  t>,  TIR  R##  P,  TTR  TOIF  ##  FT#-FT#  vi^chi  #  tottt  #ro  tort!  TOTR 
te# i#RFTTR'te#T#t##RRitePi torrr  # rttr # #r, ttt# 

mi  tet  4ifi#  nm  #  f#r  #  1 1  Tite  #r  f1#  Tter  mm  P  #r  te  Fte  # 

Fte  to  #  mte  totPrt  n#,  toitoi,  TOmrer,  terPr  te#  te  gte,  4grr  gr 
Ftef  mr  f%  to?t  Pr  tot-tot  gm,  tot  te:  gm  %  tot  P,  tuto  P  #  ?it  #r  ^gn 
mft  ter  i  m  m#  I  gn#  P  te  mifte  f%#  I,  #  to  #  m  tott  #,  tott 
^  tew  m  m  tot  I,  toti  #  tetqr  m  i  te  tttf  %  ttttor  tott  P,  wt  Pt 
te  te  fro#  to  te  tot#,  to  te  TOmro  fte  #  1 1  to  te  f#  te  tete 

#tt  te,  ter  #  Fte  I  ftete  tot  to#  #  teT  te,  #te  to  te  to  to  tow, 

TO  TOTT-TOTW  te,  te  gte  TOR  TO  te  ^  TOTO  TlfteR  tef  TFT  I  TO  TOT  #T 
TOT  TO  TOT  tef  TFT  tef#  TO  TOT,  TOT  #  FW  Pi  TTpITOT  3TOT  I  Ttk  Tlfte 
%  Tlfte  TTTeTT  m#  I  #  TOTT  TTtT  TOT  m  #  te,  TOT  <MI  TttT  <MI  TOT  I  RF  m 
RFI  TOR  TORT  FRlP  #T  P,  te  ^  #T  te  P  #  TFT  I  f##  TORT  #  FIR  Pi 
TlfteR  TORT  3ftT  TO  TORT  #  FRT  Pi  TlPlTOT  TOeTT  I  TO  TORT  #  TO#  tet  1 1 
TORT  g#RT  #  RR#  I,  TORT  TOTO  P  TO#  #  I,  RgR  g#  te  RR#  I,  #  TORp 

#  FPf  TOTITOT  FtRT  I,  #te  #  R#  RTRT  RTT  TOTOT  #  TORT  I  TO  RRT  R#  pRT  R) 
tete  I  FteRTRTRRTl?  RTFTRPI?  FRTflRITOPiterRtet?  #,  RR,  RR,  #R 
TOR#  R#,  #-RR  FRR  R#,  FR#  RTRT  P  R#  FR#  RFFT  #T  TOR  #  RI#R  RR#  T#T 
I,  FR  R#  #  RTOT  I  RTR,  FRT  WF  #  m-?#  te  #  #TO  #,  RR  RTF  #  FPi 


22.  See  item  149. 
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FTRTT  1 1  FF  Ft  Ftt  Ft  STT  f§H  ®Tt%  #  Ft  aTFt  FTft  %  fit  Ft  FF  Ft  aftT 
FTFT  tjjfr  art  fit  FR  fif,  #t  Ft  tT  Fit  FTFT  Ft  Ft  I  FTFT  Ft  t?T  Fit  FF  Ft 
FF  TTft  FFTt  TF%  FTTt  TTFTt  fif,  FFTf  fif,  ?TFtf  fif,  FFR  fitMF,  ftiMF  TFT?  %  tt 
ttF  fif  FHTIFRTt  FFT  Ft  FTT  F%  tT  FTF-FTF  t  #F  TF?t  t,  aTTRT-aTTRT  FRft 
fif,  tt  t,  aTTPT-aTTRT  FTFT  tt  I,  3RRT-FFRT  Ft  FFFt  t,  t  TTF  FRF  I,  FRF 
RFT  FtFT  F#  t,  FRF  FF  FFgT  3tR  R#FFF  Ftf  t  W^tt,  FRF  F?F  Ft?T  Ftf  t  ^itt, 
FRF  Ft  FRT  I,  FF  tlFTT  aTRTFTt  FTF  R3FT  t,  TTTTT  t,  Ft?  FFFt  TFT  I  #T  FtjT 
FTt  t?T  t,  atFT  FTt  FTFTR  t,  atFT  FTTt  FF  I  #T  FF  Ft  FRF  t  1 1  ftTT 
FTFtt  FF  Ftt  Ft  Ft  FFlt  F?T  t,  ftltt  FTfjfit  FRF  t  RTTFF  Ft  tt  FRF  FF  Ft 
FFT  I  Ft  FFlt  t$T  t  tt  FgF  Ft  I,  arftFFR  ftj,  Ft  I,  tt  t,  H,FFFRT  t,  tFTt 
FtF  I,  tte  I,  FRtT  I,  ftRF  t,  tF  t  tt  FF  FF  Ft,  FRF  t  FFt  tt  FFFTFT  % 
aTTF  Ft  FFRf  FRT  t  tt  Ft  ftt  FFRf  FRT  tt  FRT  Ft  TFTt  f ,  FRF  1 1,  tt 
Ft  ttt  FFFF  t§T  Ftf  1 1  Ft  FFFF  Ft  tt  FRF  FF  1 1  tt  FRF  t  FF  RFT  FFtfift 
FTF  tt  FTttT  TTFF  FT,  FF  Fp$  FF  RTTFTt  TJF  Ft  STIFF  ft  FF,  Ft  Ft  FFt  FFT 
ant  t  aTFF  fFFTtf  Ft  tt,  Ft  Ft  tt  tt  tt,  FF  FFFF  TFTFF  Ftt  t,  FF  FFt 
FFT^  Ftf  Fft  t,  FF  FFt  FlttF  fFFR  t  tt  ttt  FT#  t  ftFFR  TFFT  FTflR,  tRTFF 
tt  fiRFTTT  tt  FF  FT  fiTSFRT  tt  1 1  FF  FRF  Ft  FFFF  I,  FTRft  FFgfF  1 1  JTltt 
FF|ft  tt  FF  Fp  ’JF  Ft  I  ttftF  FTF  Fit  t  ft  F#  tt  FRF  FF  FTF  § 3TT  Ftr 
FRF  Ftt  Sift  I 

Ft  aTTF  Ftt  tt  FTF  FFT  I  aftT  FTTF  FFT  I,  ftTTFF  I  FTTF?  fif  OTRTT  ttt  tt 
FT  fit  Tt  Fit  FRTF  FFTFTFTF,  FFRT  FFT  I  tlftF  RT  Fit  FTTF  FTt  fif  FFFT  TTF3TFT 
f,  Fit  FRF  fif  iRT  RFT  RtF  TF  fiRFT  1 1  tt  FTF  tt  FTTF  Ft  Ft  TRTJT  fif  FT  FTFT 
if  FT  fFT-FFT  Tt,  Tpt  FF  FRTFfi  ^fit  Ft  I,  FFtt  ^j%T  Ft  RTF  FRF  1 1  Ft  aTTFFF 
t  FTFfi  tt  RFr-RF?  JFF  afR  TTcE-TRE  Tt  FF  %,  FTF  TfisTR  I  Ft  FF  TTF  FFRT  fiFT  RFT 
F%  FftFR  TF  %  I  Ft  Ft  Ft  Tt  t>,  FTRttt  Ft  Tt  If  Ft,  FT  FTF  t  Ft  %,  FTF-FTF 
t  FTFT  tt,  FFF-FFF  t,  Fftf  Ft  FFTf  Fit  tt  FT  Ft  FT  Tit  f  Frt  Ft  Ft 
Fft  I,  tt  tF  TFF  I  Ft  ttT  Ft  T?t  I,  TTF  ftlFR  FTTF  1 1  #T  3RR 
arrt  tr  tt  Ft  FT  Fftr  FTTF  t  FTFT  FRT,  ttT  FTFT  t  FTFtt  Ft  FFT  FFFR 
tt?  aTTF  Ft  tt  FF  TTFJT  %  3{t  1 1  §TTFF  TTFJT  FT  FTF  t  ftt  %  FTFT  F  TJFT 
t,  FTIF  Ft  ft  FF  FTF  Ft?T  Tt  art  ^  t  tt  %  FTF  RFT  tFT  ttF  tFT-tFT 
FFFtt  t  FRJF  Ft  tFT  tt  F?F  F%§T  Ft  I  FT  aTTF  t  ftt  FF  FTF,  ttF  FTTF 
Ft  ft  FF  FTTF  tt,  ftgTFTF  t  FTTTt  1 1  TTF  tF  TTFST  Ft  1 1  FTTF  t  FTFT  Ft, 
t  '3TTFFF  t  FTTFT  tFT  t  fttR  ft  -3TTF  FRF  t  FRTfTFT  t,  FF  FFRT  ^?T  1 1  FF 
Ft  ft  FTTF  FTF  F?t$T  1 1>,  ft  FFTF,  ft  F'Ff,  ft  FFRT,  ft  FFTF  t,  1 1  FRT 
t,  FF  t  FRF  t,  FTTF  tF  t  TTRT  tT  ^  I  FTT  FTF  tt  FTF  ttT  ttFFR  t  FFTt 
T5t  Ft  I,  FFt-FFftt  I  FFtt  TTtFFT  I,  FtF  FTTF  FF  TTtFFT  1 1  art  t§T, 
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ftf  FTF,  ftf  ft  TFcf  ftf  t,  FTlft  fttf  ftlft  ft  ft  ftf  FIFOT,  ftfftl  Fft?TT  FTF  TUFT 
I  %  TTRT  FTTF  FFTTT  I  ftfT  FTTF  ft  Flft  ft  FF  ftf  ftfT  ftft  #T  FTTF  %  FTF 
%  FFTTT  OTFT  fttFT  I  #T  F*TTft  FOTfft  ftfft  I  3TFT  3TFT  FTTF  ft  ^  ftf  ftf  Tflft 
OTlft  FTF  ft  ftft  #T  OTlft  FFT  eft  ftft  FT  fftf  eft,  FF  SIFT  OTfft  TTTF  FFFTF  Flft 
ft  FFffft  3TFlft  FTFFTF  ft  srgrT  Fft  ft,  FT  TTFf  eft,  TTTF  FTTF  FFfft  OTFFTF  ft,  TPFfrf 
I  FFfft,  FFT  IF  TTTft  FTT  TPFfft  ft  ftfft  TTcH  ftft  ft  Fftft  eft  3TFft  FT  FTF  eft 
Ifftf  OTfft  TPftft  Flft I  fFfftT  ft  fF  FTF  ft  FFft  ft  OTF  FUFft  FTF  TFT  ffft  fFft 
FTTF  FTF  Tit  fft  ft  egs  FlfttF  WT  ft1  JOT,  OTFFTF  eft  FFlft  ft  FTTF  ft  RFIFT  RF? 
FFft  Fft  FTF  t,  ?Fft  FF  FFf  ft  ■HH^Hl  I,  13#  ft  FFTft  TOT  ftft,  3#  ft  FFlft 
TFFFFT,  FKM,  3TRlft  FFFF  ftft,  Fft  ft  FFTft  FOTfft  ftft  ftk  FF  TITft  FTTF  ft 
FFTFT  I  FTTF  eft  TPftrT  FFfft  %,  FFT-FF?  JFF,  RFT-FFT  Tft,  RFr-RF?  Fft  eft  ft  FF 
FTFT  FTF  Tit  I  ftr  FF  OTF  FTTF  eft  ftft  ft  FF  3TFT  FTF  Tit  fft  FTTF  ft  3FIFI  TFT 
t  ftT  FFIF)  ^TT  f (  FTlft  'jf  TFT  ft  ft  FFT  ftT  ft  TTF  FTF  ftf  Flft  flft  ft  ftfftF 
fttF?  TfFT  TF  ft  ft  TFT  FTTF  ft  I  FF  F  TTFFff  fft  RFT  OTFft  FFTTT  ft  OTFT  FTTFft 
FTFT  OTF  ftf  ftnft,  ft  ftft  ftftft  ft,  ft  OTTIT  eHI  ttc^  ^  ftftT  cpf  fift  OT 
I3TIT  ft  OTft,  OTI^fttT  ft  OT3ft,  ft  fft  fftOTOTI  WIf  ftf  ftft  ft  ft,  ft  ft  OTTrl  ft,  ft?TT 

otpt  ftr  unftf  Tit  i  ft  inftf  ottott  ntft  ft  wft  otf  wft  ftfft,  ^ftfft 
ffti  ftft  ft  fftOTT  ftft  ftfft  ft  ft  ftr  ftft  ft  uiift  ft,  fftr  ftft  ft  fftnr  ^ift  fttft  ft 

ft  OTlft  fftlTft  ft  TUST  «TSft  ft  I 

f  OTqft  TTTftr  t^I  f  ftfr  PTlft  ^t-^lt  ftlT  ?TI  OTftri  ftf  OTtft  ft  TTOT  ft  OTt 
Tft  Tift  fft^TOTF  ft  I  ftft  ftr  ft  ft  TIFT  ^TOTI  OTST  cBTft  ft?  3OTT  g5lft  fft  OTTft  ft, 
ftn  -3TRT  OTTft  ft,  ftft  ftf  OTH  ft  g§lft  ft  OTT  ftft  ftTCT  OTTft  ft?  ft  ftRftf  eRTlft, 
w  ift  ft  55ft  ot  ftr  ftft  ft  fft  ft?  ftfn  w,  OTftfn  wnr,  ftnrr  erm  otf  if  Fcf? 

■RFft  OTlft  ft  Tft,  ftf,  «(ft  efiirr  ft  ftf,  OTTff  ft  ftefT  ft  ftf,  OTTcT  ft  OTOTtf  ft  TIfift 

ft  ftf  ftr  5*r  OTfft  ft  ftft-fttft  OTOT  ft  IFlft  ’JTI  ft,  OTft  fftff  g^T  ftftT  ft  ft 

SF  ^TT  ft  fttT  TITTI SOTF  PTTTI  OTTfl  ft  OTOTft  ft  HTT  W  ftr  ?ft  W  OTTIT  ft 
ftUT  fft  ^  ^fT  ftftT  I,  fttft  OTftftf  OTI,  PT  TFT  TTW  fftlft  -OTTR'  ftf,  TOTft 

ftf  #r  3ft  ftft  i  ftr  ift  ftm  ftft  ft,  ott  OTft  I?  ftftfft  ft,  w  tin  ft,  ^ftr 

FFft,  FF  fft  tft  ftft  ft,  ftft  ftft  e)it5  tfligi,  ftft  Tift  ft  Tftf  ft  ftT  ftf  cjjtii  sft  g[T  I 


ft  ft!  ft  TfOT  FIR  epft  ft  ftf  I  ft  ftf  OTftf  eft  eFPT  ft  TFTOT I  ft  ^3  elf!  ft  OTOT 
ft  I  HF  WSFFf  ftf  ftftT  ft  fft  ftff  eSTKftf  T[OT  fftftf  OTf  ftfft  OTfiTTT  OTT  OTft,  ftfft  ^ff 
ft  ftf  OTfft  ftf  ft  ft,  ftfftF  -STmT  elFIMH  ftfOT  I  ftT  fTTF  ft  I  ftftft  FFlft  Tift  ft 
-Slftf  ft,  3TTF  ft  ftf  Fftf  eRU  ft  ft  OTftf  ft  I  fftn  OTfT  ft  ft  ft  ft?  Fft  OTTT 
ftr  ftf  OT,  Fft  OTTT  ftff  FfRTT  ftf  OT,  ftff  ftfFFI  ftf  OT,  fttf  OTFTTT  ft  ftf  ft 
ftfftF  FOTCT  FT  efftff  OTTTT  ft  ftft  ft  fft  ft  OT  ft  FOTRI  OTFT  Flft  ft,  ft  Fftf 
TROT  ftft  ft  I  ftf  ?n  RTF  ft  Fllftf  ft  Ftft  I,  ft  RTF  OTTft,  OTRT  FgfT  ftfft  ftf, 
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RRf  FT  R  TTfFFf,  3EFT  R?T  FT  RfR  I  FF  FTF  3TTF  FTF  TfRr  eflT  R  FTMFxd  R 
FFlt  FFJFFT  R  fRfFFTT  FFFft  FTF  TT3FT  I  f^TcFT  Ft  fRfTT  RR  FFFT  FFFT  R  R  Ft 

RR  i  Rt  ff  ftfR  R  fR  fttf  fR  RR  ffR  R,  ff  ff  fR  ftfR  fR  fttf  Rt  RR 
ft  ffttt  fR,  Rt  RR  fR  fftR,  ff  fRR  fium  fftR  ftR  ftR,  ff  ff  fR  ftfR, 
ff  fttR  fRRR 1 1  ff  ftfR  I  fR  jRift  R  ttiR  Rst  RfR  R  otR  wdRdi  R  tR  Rt 
ftR  fftR  Rfft  R,  ff  fR  fffR  ftR  fftR,  RR  fR  RRftt  1 1  fttf  ftf  I  fftR 
FTTT  RR  R  TPF  fRFTT,  FF  R  ft  FTF  R,  FFR  FFFR  FTTFT  Rt  Tfirfr  FFR  fRRR 
TEST  Rt  fR  FFTFT,  FTF  RRrr,  RfRF  FFtR  R?T  R  FFFT  R  R  FFlR  TTFTF  FT  TFTFF 
FT  R  3TF5T  fR  FT,  R  TTcF  tjfR  W  R  FTTT  '3TRTT  FT,  JTlR  W  R  STIFF  3TF5T  R 

RRf  ftt  tiff  fR  ft  i  Rt  ffR  tifff  R  Rfsf  R  Rf-Rf  f§f  R  Rt  oft  R 
%  i  Rf-Rf  f§<i  Rt  Rt  RR  %  i  fft  R  Rf-Rf  fet  ftfR  R  RR  RR  R  fR 

TTFT-FFTTTFT I  Rt  FFFft  FFT  I,  Rf-Rf  T^  I  ^  FTT  FF  fR  fR  fR  fR<K  I,  Ft 

cfTT^RFTT  R  Rt  Rt  Rf  fttf  fttR  R,  Rfff  fttR  tf  Rt  frR  fRff  ft  fj!$  ftf 
fffR  RR  t  Rt  R  fRt  ft?  fttffttf  fRrR  tft  fttR  t  RR  Rf  Rfff  ft  i  ff  ttf 

•  o 

ftR  ftRf  ttff  R  Rft  R,  ftfftf  R  fftR  R  Rft  fR  I  i  irtfRr  ffR  RfR  tdf 
FTf  fR  R  FTTF  fRFT,  FT#R  R  TTTR  FT  FTTR,  RfR  R,  R  R  TTcp  f?tF  FtR  J3TT, 
RfRr  ffR  FTF  R  ^TTF  ftf  ffR  tttfR  FTFT  fR  Rt  R  fftR  FFFT  FT  RR  t  FFlt 
ttftf  fRfffR,  ^fR  R  ffht  I  fR  R  ftR  ffft  fR  i  Rt^[$ihfttfRffR 
fRf  ft  fsf  fft  fR  R  fRf  f^?  fR-fR  fRftR  R  fttt  I  R  RR  fR  I,  fRf 
ftR  R  FTTT  RR  FrfRr  R-  fR  ftf  fttft  I,  R  Rft  FTTFT  1 1  FF  ffR  3FtR  tffR 
FRF  «gi  Rt  FTT  FRF  R  FFR-FFR  FF  FtTR  ftR  R,  FgF  ^81  R  FFT  R,  FlRt 
I,  R  ’JF  FFFT I  FRfR  3TTTFT  FRF  R  RFT  FTfRr  tST  R  R  FF  fR  RtR  FFT  3TRtR 
ffR  FftFF  R  fR,  ttfR  fR“ff  R  RR  ft  R  ftf  fR,  RRf  ^ttR  fR  Rfff  ft 
fRtR,  ^^tftffRfRRt  ^ttR  fR  Rfff  ft  tR,  ff  ftf  Rft  fR  I,  RRfftt 
FF  FF  TR?iR  I  fR  ft  FFT  fR  FTTFT  FT  RRfTT  Rt  FFT  RfT  FTflq  I 

R  FF  TFTDF '3FFT  R  ftR  FTF  FFR  FF  RfTT  fRFT  FFR  R  fR  FF  R  fRf 
R  ftejf  R  fffR  ffttft  R  i  Rt  fR-fR  ftt^Rfr  Rt  ftRtftt  Rt  ff  ttft  Rf, 
fRtf  ff%  fR  fRR  Rf  fR  ft,  ffR  RtR  fftR  R  fR  R,  ffR  RfR  fR  Rf  R  fRR 
ftRRrTTPF  fff  RR  R,  RRf  R  R  Rt  ft  R  fff  ft,  R  ttftf  ft  ttfff  ft 
Rtf,  R  Rft  fR  ft  fftR  ttf  Rf  i  FrrfRr  R  ttftf  ttfff  fR  ffttft,  ftejf  R  ffttft 
Rtfff  Rt  R  fffft  ft?f  R  Rt  ff  ftfR  R  fR  R  tRt  R  ftR  fR  fRf  RR 
R  fttt  R  R  Rf  ff  ft  fttf  ftR  R,  Rt  Rf  ftR  tttf  f  ffR,  Rt  Rf  Rt  fttf 
fR  ff  §ff  Rt  R  tft  R  ff  i  fRr  Rt  ffR  fRrrr  fRFT  fR  Rst  R  fftf  fft  R  RRf 
ffR  Rst  Rf  tfR  fR  R  fjf  R  Rt  ttfR  fRr>jRr  fR  R,  fft  fR?  ftRtt  fttR 
FtTFfFR  R  fRr  fftR  Rstft  Rf  fR  fR  R  Rt  fttf  ftfR  R  fftR  fttftR  ffR  ftR 
R  Rt  fttf  fR  RR  R  fR  ffR,  R  R  ffR  R  R  i  R  fRr  fft  fftf  R?  fftf  R 
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Ptt  Ft  PP^T  tgfapgfag^gTggggtfgfafaTggpgt,  #7  P§P  PPP  I 
fapt  pt  ptf  Pt  tfa  tpT  P#  I  PPI  faPIP  pfatp  PT  PUP  Plfat  PP  fan  PIPIT  I,  PPP 
tpT  PIPIT  |,  PF  PP  #|  fapl  |,  Pt  £FT  I  far  PIT  I  P#t  PTF  %  PTP  fa  PUP  Plpt  |, 
gfag-fat  gifa  t,  git  tipi  iitHldlJi  gt,  git  pip  fat  ggyit  t,  pt#  app  gfa  fggit 
pt  PTPsIli  if  PUP  P#,  fapgfaTPirggfaTFfaTtigt  FPlt  fag  fapTP  PIT  OT 
gifa  gt  ppm  Ft  gfag-fat  g§g  fat  %  ggfa  I  gg  faT  pit  gg  fag  fa,  gggT  fa 
fag  PPP  fag  fag  faT  fa  fag  PPP  fag  I  fpfag  gfag-fat  PFT  fa  t,  fat-gt  I  PP 
PF  PST  fapfa  PIT  fa  I,  PF!  PIPTHI,  faffagPTPgTgiTggTtgFri  (gifa  grffa)  I 
f*Twf  PIT  t  PIP#  PIFPT  SIT,  FPPI  P-PT  %  fa  faFI  fag  fa  gfag  fat-fat  <*>l«=l  l^ 
PPlt  PTPfa  fag  fa,  Pitt  fa  I  FP  PTF  %  PT#  PPPI  fa  PUP  fa  PIPT  TP#,  git'  fartP 

fa,  •sjffa  fa  pup  gfa,  gfa  fa  ggpfat  fafagrpfafagTgtfafagfafaT  ffagg  pfagi 
fag  fp  pup  git  fatfat  far  gfafa  ppp  fa  pppit  pgr  fan  far  git  fag  pit  pgT 
fan  I 

fat  fag  git  fafagT  ft?  giffa  FPifa  fag  fan  fafg  fa  fa  ppj r  gfa  fan  ffa  far 
fafaffaFgfangTfafaTPFfa  nfat  gig  gfa  1 ffafat  pg^p  fa  ffag  pt  ffafat  fag  fa 
ffag  i  fag  gfat  I  pgfa  gffaig  fa,  pgfa  faggg  fa,  pgfa  pup  fa  far  fa  fag  piggig 
fa  pfip  fag  t,  fa  g%  gfa  fag  f  fa  pgfa  fagm  fa  gfa  1 1  ft,  ffafat-ffafat  fag  %  far 
fafa  %  fat  gp?-gp?r  ^fai  fa  pit  fa  far  gig  t,  ^f%g  3igg  if  gg%  gftgg  %  ^t 
ggt  1 1  gf  ?ir  tpr  gggT  I  #r  gpr%  %  mi  gM  Pigw4l  I  gt  gggi  f%p 
^  gftgg  srpt  I,  ggg  %  gftgg  gggT  %  p^gr  %  gtf,  %  feg  gftgg  % 
pgrg  gfep  gm  ptgT  1 1  #r  gt-gf  spft  fr  g^,  ^igig  ?f  g^?  ggftpr 
gif—i^  g>iH  |i,  g|*I  gg  gt  g>in  g><^  g<d  ^  gggit  ^ 
iMt  ^  f%  fogil  gftjgr  ^gr  ggp  gifR  %,  ggf%g  tt  g^,  g^f%  guynl  if  g^ffg 
gmf ,  ggf  gprf ,  gg%  gfep  igi  ten  i  #  gif  #  g#  ggpT  I,  m  g^r  m 
iMt  gp^  gpi' t  pgr  ?gR  gm  %  %%  gg%  gii',  gt  tf  ft  gfe  i  ?if, 
iMt  ft  gg^  ?  gt  Fir  ggg  ?g  pptrt  t,  ggr  pg  gt  ipg  pfp  igterr  %,  ?ir 
#g  ggiPT  I,  ?if  wr  ggpft  I,  Fir  gfenggr  #■  gg#  gng  FPft  I  gggtt  ggigT 
I,  gg%  ^gigR  ggpgg  ggg  gg  gpft  I,  f^t  gpft  gg  w  gggr  I,  gg£  g^-g^ 
gM  Ft#  I  fag#  gpft  gigi  g  Ft,  gfig  Ft#t#gpttgtti|gif#gT#gri##tg5g 
grft  tM-iM  gi#  I  gt  ftggg,  faggg  gsr  ggr  Ftgr  #,  #fag  ftfaggg  gt  gig  # 
fa  fp  g#  #faTT  ggfa,  g#  Fg  #  gng  g#,  grfa  gg#  #  pf#  it  pfat  #  gf#g  #ft 
fan  1 1  gf  pf  git  gpfat  #gtt  I,  gpfaf,  Fggt  i  f?it  f#  tfag  I  ggggrt  g%F 
ggigT,  fat  #r  gt  #r  fat-fat  pf  git  Fttt  gfatt  gggT  tt  gpg  fp#  tg  if  gfarr, 
gg  gfap  far  gggr  gg  pgr  FtPT  i  fpt  ptf  p  Ft  pppp  t,  pf  gt  t  gtt  fa  pfi  gfa 
gt-gt  wt  gt  §g  t  rfatg  if,  'jfat  if  pt  §p,  ggir  t  fang  gt  pppri  faPT  gfa  i 
gig  git  gut  fa  gpfat  t  pft  gpfat  gj&  grftp,  gjg  pit  gfa  ppfa  fap  pig^ggi 
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t,  #WI  t,  ##  ff ?  FT#  #E  TWWT  WEF  %  FTTFT  t?  FTTF  WI#  #  FTTF#  WIT  IF  FT# 

#  FWWEft  FtFTF  I,  FtFTTT  %  feM#  %  WT-sfr  WT  ##  %  TWW#  %  FIT#,  Wlf  #  W#r 
%  I  FTW  FtFTF  WIT  wt#  F#  #T#  WIT  WI#  W>IT  %  FTTWT  t?  #  WI#  ##  ft  #  F# 
FTTWT,  #  #  i#  W?f  WEEIT  i#f  I,  W#  ffWF  ft  if,  W#  ##  FTI  ft,  Wt  #  if#  I  W# 

#  W#  I  F#  FTTF  #  TIT  f#T  §3TT  WI#  I  F#  FTTF  FWFT  it  i  FW#  t  fddHI  #  FTTF 
#T  Wit,  #EETT  FT#WI  #F  W#  I  #  fFP  %  WET  WI  Ft  FT#  t  #  #  FTF#  FFTF 
WIT  ^J|<iH  #F  WITFT  I,  ?W  FTTft#  WET  #TT  WEFT I  #T#  #T  if  WITF  W%  F#F 
FT  F#  WWFWTFf  if  F#  #  WIET  if  #t  #T  ft,  #  F$f#  ft,  #t  WITFIETf  if  WT  F#  FflFTT 

#  F#F  FT,  #T#  FT#WT  FTF  itdl  i,  WI  IF  id  ft  it  I  Tit  df?  FftT  WI  WpT  FTTWWWWI 
WET  I  #  FTTF  PETT  IF  WT#  Wit  ##,  W##  F#  T#3#  #  F#  WIT  TEE#,  #teHI 

I  Fft  F#  T#f  WIT  I  IF#E  WI  ^T#  FTTWWWWI  WET  it  P#  I  #  -WET  PETT  %?TFT 

#  #pi  F#,  TIW  #F  WWFF  %  I  FI#  #  FF#  FpFT-fdiyHI  #7W1WT  F#  F# 
F####  Wl  FTW  #T  ###  WITF  WI#  #71#  F#  #  F#  FFWT  #f§ET  it  F# 
Ft#  FT#  #E  #e  FT1TTET  it  F#  Ft#  W#  wi  #7WFT  I  IF  TTFW  IF#  #>T  if  F#-WIT 
cb<|s  W#  TWjTr##F  if  FT#  i  I  IF  FTEEt  i#T  WWW  Ti  ¥  #  FTW-TT:  WTTT  #  WEWT 

FFWT  #T  W  #,  W#  #  FlfWT  WT  FIf#  #,  W#  WFWT  T?:-TTET  WTTT  %  #ET  ETTT? 
WTTT  FEE  Fft  TWjFT  W  FT#,  FT#  Wit  Ep  #  FTHTT  #WT  #T  WTEET  FWW  §TTTET,  TRWFT 
T#,  m  F#  f#  lEEEt  #TT  Ft,  #  ^pw  ^  FTT  #  W#  TM  #T  TWTTF  WTTT 

#  WTW  #  ##t,  Wt  #  T##  #  I,  pFT  I,  WFFtFT  I,  ##^§Er|l?TTWTf% 
m  TT#  FEETT  #  f##T  WIT  #  WTT  WTTT,  F=55  WTTT  #  3EWT  #T  I3T#  W#  stiff# 
#T  %  -3T##  W#E  3T#  ft  WTT  T#  I  #T  #-T#  WITF  #f,  #-F#  £#  #t  I 

#  FRT  3TTF  TT#t  f#  fWIFETT  WfT  WITF  I,  WE#T  W#f  WTW#  ?TT  F^ETT  #  WF  W# 
c#  #  pi  F¥ET  W#  I  #TEET  TTfWcET  #  ##  FEWT  FW  WWW  FTETT  1 1  ##  WTFffTT 
Wit#  FTPff  %  WI?  TTW  W>Tc|l#l  ?  ##T  W  #  WITFT  I  #T  FFT#  FT#  3E#  WFT  T# 

I I  ?#f#T  #-Ff#  WTTT  WET  TWTEW  #  P#  Tp  W##  WW#,  Ep  WI#?ET  WWTWT, 
WtFRT  WI#?ET,  PT#F  WI#?ET,  fT#P  f#  Wt  ?W  WEff  FT  PRT  #?#  #WTT  W#  #1 
#TT  #T  %  FT  WITF  Wlf  #TT#  #TFT  #  FEW  #  I  WWT-WWT  WITF?  FTt  FT#  ^P  FWW#W 
WtFETT  WF#,  FTW  WTF  #  I  FFET  WITF  #  W#  FTW  WTTT  WIT  F#  I,  WITF  #  FTW, 
WF,  #TT,  #  #  WITF  #  #FTT  #  FT#FT,  FTW  WTTT  WIT  WFTWT  f#  FT#  IF  FTW  WTTT  if 
#1  f#  WWT  #FTT  I  #T  Wf  #W  WTTT  'jt  pr  3#  #  Fp  fi#  #p  WT  Wt  3TftEEFTT 

#  FWT,  FT#  IF#  §T#W  W#  WWf#  #  WITF  IF  FW#  #T  FT#  IF  TTFIFT  if  FT# 
WEEW  WW#  1 1  f#T  IF%  ^TTF,  ^T#  W#FT,  FWW#W  WtWFT  WF#,  F#  WTTT  #, 

#  3#t  WFT  T#  I  -3#  FE#  WTTT #  FT#  WTFIT  i,  FF  F#  WTF  WIT  FEW  ildl  I  #  FT# 

%  if  #nr  wit  #  i  ewi  #r#  w#ft,  #ttt  #w  wtf  w5t,  ewi  wi  tetiw  iwrt  fttf 

F#  IF  #  WIT  FT#  ft#  ?t  IF  W##  i  #  IF  #T#  FWW#W  W#FT  FT  #WTT  WI# 

#  #E  #  IF#  W##  %  W##F  %  WFTWT  I  #T  f#T  FT  W-,  FET,  FTT5  Fi#  #WR 
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#TT  #T  PR  FRi  MFbidk  %  Tsi'cbK  SfAi  I  it  F  itTTTT  9fR  FTTTT  ^  it  W 
ifiR  fTRTTT  sit  RR  Ff  Ft  SRff%  FF  FTT  i,  FF  FTTT  FFT  ft  Tnt,  TTSf 
iF  SR  TfFt  sift'll  it  F>l4  MN-Tlld  s|«d  i  sjt  FF  sftf  it  ^jTRTT  i,  sfl  it  Fdl  vjiMI 
I  itt  TTSf  Fit  Fit  it,  FfT  fkF  ft,  si  W  1 1%  i?T  SR  SRi  W  I,  si  FF  Fit 
FITTT  I  fMt  FR  I  FF  RT  i?T  FTgF  ftdT  I,  FTFFT  ftR  I  #T  FRi  Fife  fRR 
FF$t  ft#  Flit  I  TR  si  fTT  TTTf  Tt  SRTTT  1 1  it  FtTTT  TO  it  3R  FR  FR  1 1  #T 
FRT  3TR  FKd  i  ii  TTTF  Pit,  dfl-Fft  FTi  -3TR  skf  fetF-FlitF  Fi  FTi  ft  Tit  i, 

Fi  sbi«=ii}  fetF  i,  Fi-Fi  Fii  ft  Tit  I,  Fi  fern:  I,  ffeH  ffe  FTSRi  sr  tI 
I,  Tsp  FF  #  t,  RTFT1F  FF  F?  t  ffe,  Ft  R^t  RRRSfi  FTTT  1 1  fe  ft.  SRRg 

i  git  fet  ff  fiFRT  fet  gg  %  g*r  frt  srft  f%  ffe  ftfsr  I,  feit  I  Ffet 

iRFTF  SRFT  Fit  fet  FR  I  SRfe  ffe  fe?i  Ft  t  it  it  fe  SR  FT  t,  FT  3Rit 

gfe  i  RRi  ife  feFF  Fit  SRi  i  ft,  fr  sit  ^ft  sr%  sir  ft  ferr  I  hifhm 

4  tfe  sfeF  %fet  FT  sit  TFFT  fe  ffeR  fefefe  fe  g?T  FTRF  ife  Fit  ffe 

srf  it  Tiilsi  fr  i,  otk  fet  i  f  sow  gsrif  siti  fr  sit  ggr  Fit  srttt  iffe  fr 
sit  ferFF  sRi  f,  ftsr  rrt  sr%  |,  FTRi  firfet  t,  fife  I,  rift  gg  Tgr  fet 

t>  1  3TR  ilil  1  Fit  ?ft  ii  g-TT  STF  sR  J||i|  sr  gR  it  sfR  ildi  i  I  fcLdHI  fldl 
I  ?  tr  r,  tttst  ir,  wi  rrsR  sit  sir  i  trt  tr  r  tustttt  SRi  I,  srt  rtrtt 

%  1  Tr*ft-TT*ft  TTT  did  FT  tlld  %  §JTT  i  sift  R^sil  i  TRT  dgd  dil  SfT§f*?t  it,  dil 

##  sit  #r  RMciif  sit,  fif^Rt  sit,  #r  i?ff  i  it  aiTi  i  sii-Eii  rrcr- i  it  wr  fR 
3nfitTRi§Tiiit^Rsft  pi  it  Tipfit  it  tr  sit  frr  i  ft  it-#T  Rif 
sit  gst  i  Rdi,"  Fri  tri  ttr  it  Tiit  tri  gk  str  i  sit  trt  ft  gg  itg  iit  it  i 
trt  itit  i  i  it  Itr  it  w  g^  it  kft  it  tri  ft,  TiftR  %  stI^rft  trt  ft,  suit 
srit  it  gsB  jr,  iRi  tr  i  ^r  suit  ttsh  rst  f  srt  Midi  ft  i  fit  i  ttr  iii  fir 
ft  gisi  i  %  ft  ii<*il<  i  iR*n?r  ^  SRi,  rftt  srt  s#  sr^  i  ckkni  it  sr 
i  fir  rr  ft  t%#  itg  sit  ggrr  sRi  |  it  FTsit  iriFR  ^  cRi  i  rf  grr  ggT 
SRi  %  iPTTfr  Sfi  Ffsit,  Fri  RTF  fflt,  TW  it  TFT  it  it  spit  RTF  RRT  ft  I 
irFftFfisjfFrsRTFRkif  i$TF  i,  gsp  wn  tr  i  i?T  i 

sRRgiri  sr  -3tr  iri  sri-iti,  tr  spif  ffti  i,  i(i>d  gi  it  t%?fr  finFit 

i  si  it  Fit  i,  irsff  i  firi  ttr  i  rf  3FRR  ^  fiRR  sii-fi  sjii  sr  fi  |  rri, 

'fit  si  ttsjt  ttsr  i  Fiit  ft  ft  in  SRi  i  ft  sir  sr%  ip  SRi  snir-sRif 
f^  ft  sRi  i  in,  sni  si  ig  if,  sni  itr  i  it  ft  tr  sni  fi  A  ff  i  i, 

FT  SR  TRji  |  TRT  RR  i,  TkFT  Sfi  ik  3RTT  i  srr-  i  it  I  3TR  ii  TTTST  FTTT 

i  gi  it  rr  i#t  Fit  tr  sni(  i  Rii-RR  iki  i  Fii  sii  ttM  i  ikt 


23.  See  SWJN/SS/58/items  260-26 1 . 
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%  RRR  #  FFT  f ,  RT#  #  g#  am— RT#  gif  MR  1 4#  ##  %  RRR  RIF  F#  1 1  RT#  if 
RF  FTFRR#  FIR  gif  I  ftlFI#  #  f#TRTF  RRR  RI#  I,  FFI#  ##T  RR  RT#  %  RT#  if 

iii##R  #  fft  I,  #f-#f  rifo#  Fgg  Ft  t,  $tf#  #  rtf#  w  if  rtf#  gf-gf 
rrri#  tf#R,  Hit:  ##r(  rfr  f#  am  am  f#t,  frf  r#  am  t#  f#  R#-g# 

R##  #  RcR  FR#  #T  git  iigiRR,  FFT#  ##T  Ft#  FFT#  #RFft  i#r  git  RT  F#  t  aftF 

#g#  #  g#  #  #3#  1 1  am  Pm#  #r#  t,  g#  #$#t  rft  f#  I,  rf  # 

#ft  fit  ritr  I,  arm  #g#  #  rrt  wt  ##t  t,  fft#  gf-gt  rrftr#  rf#  1 1 

#  if#  aftr  hP41  #  rf  #  g#-g#  -iR^i  f  ?gg#  #ririf  g%-g%  ?ftFr-gTFfTg  g#  f 
tift  %  rf#  Pich^d)  t  #f#  %  fcRj  i  am  t#t  fr^r  rr  #  f  Fig  RRF,  aiFR?nFT  gg 
f#  I,  rf  ftt  rfr  ff  rrf  am^i,w  #rt  f#  rrt  rrt  #rr  jhwI^i  #, 
rf  am  t#  i  arg  rf  RTR  #rt  t  ri#  rft  I  rt#  arf#gi  I,  fr  rtf#  I  aifim  %  arfsjRi 
Fig  rrf  #  g#f#  f#TRT  arf#gi  #rt  frrt  #  rf#  fr  gf#  i  #  rrt  RTR  ##  am# 
rt#,  #f#R  fr  fir  gi#  #  ##  rrt  gig  f  ?  Fig  gi#  #  ##  #  Rgm  #gT  I,  am# 
I  aftF  am#  #  fttr  afrrg  1 1  #  arm  #  #t  R#  Fm#  ##  #  gg  #t  R#  rrrt 

R#  Fm#  #,  #T  #  FF  5FFT  aftF  FF  F#  R#  Fm#  #,  M  g#  fM,  R#  W  Fft#, 
##ir  g#  1  ?Fif%R  ^f  ar#  firir  #  arm  #  #  ##  f#  5#ft  rtf#  I  frr#  # 

FFT#  I,  gjg  FIT#  ##  1 1  FRlt  FTRTR  R  RIF#  aFRTR  FtRT  1 1  RRT  #  aFRlR  ## 

am#  rift  fRi  Rgr  gfi  ar#F  ang#,  trf  rfi  gflg,  g#  #R  FtgT  %  #  FiRig  gar  ftrfr 

#F  R#  %,  #g-#g  #  F#  RF#  F^f  R#  R#t#  ##  tf  VhsF  FtRT  %,  FIR  RRT 

%  r#  F#,  fe#  tf  ?if#r  mm  Ft#  I  f##  tf  grr,  ##r  gg  firm  m  ftrfr  ^fr 

#  f#  ggg  g#  #  #  #gr  r#  %  1  aftF  fir?tgg>F  gg  r#  ^fr  FtgT  f  f#  #  gft^  c§s 
gff  r#  RFigit  giR  ##,  #  ilFRg  git  RFigit  rfr  #tr,  rf  #  #gr  r#  i  #  rfreI  # 
rft  arit#[T  ftrfr  git  gggRT  I  aftF  f#  #  r#  I  FiRTggig  1  FRiggig  git  firtr  #, 

f#F#  FRTR  FTR5R  ^FR  #  f##  #  #R  ##T  RTR  RT#  I  FRgir  3FFt  RTIR  RR  W 

fi#  afrF  #g-#g  arf#F  r  #  1  ##r  ^ftft  #  FRig  rt  ftrfr  #gr  I  arm  rr 

t##  FIRM  RT  RRR  FtRT  I,  FFR-FIFR  FFR1#  I 

aig  FRit  tr§T  tr  am  giRit  I  gif#fg  I,  gjg  ft#  %  1 1  ^h  gift#  Rif  fr  #r 
fir?#  t,  #t  amrgg  fir?#  I,  ^aff  r#  FRRif,  #f  ^h  #r  amt  Rif  ftr?# 
lf#FRg|#%liarg#R#  gTRgr  f#  fftf  rfr  jr,  #  ftrf  rfr  §r  rrt  Fig 

RT  RTFg  RR  ?  FR  RRR  #FT  gifc#R  #  R#  RT  RF  #  t  gTRRT  f,  ^Flt  #T  RR  RT  I  FFT 
RRR  Rif  Figg  R  RF  FIRTg  FTRFR  if  RRF  RTR  f#RT  #  #RTR  FTigRTg  #  -1 H  M  if 
RF  g§g  Fif#TRFRT  I,  gRRUR^F  I  aftF  aiiggg  R#,  t  #  Rif  g#  #  RFR  #  fFR 
I  aflF  FFftf#F  FRTR  t?T  ^#T  #  RRT,  RTRglF  #  RRT  aftF  RTFF  %  ##  %  an#  F^f 
RRT  ftlRT  I  #  arg  #  Ftr  RRTg  RR  FTRFR  Rg^g  RRTRT I  FF#  FF  RcE  gir  RRRF  RR 
RtRR  ##  I  #t  am#  RIFT  FIR  #R  RRT  #  R#  RF  RTF  fe^R  f  RIF#,  #tf  #R 

gt  #%g  I,  Ri#  #r  gf  'f[#  f  i  apr  rri  ur#  gif  f#  rrj  #  f  #  rf 
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II.  POLITICS 


tfcPJPT  RTPT  I,  Pitt  pffR  Rt  <R?RH  ift,  Pitt  PTfR  jtpl  ift  I  pt  P§I?  RtP  PITT,  RR 
PRRpiptifPTTi,  ptptitPTTifi,  Ptft?R  PTR  pitf  Pit  tfpT?!  RPTRP  PIT  ttPIRT  RTflR, 

ftrpitf  RRt  siftpr  it  Rprt  ftpRpr  ant  aSfc  pr  ft?  ir  RTfcrti  ?it  ptri  %  rt  rM 

Pit  PIRI  %  P§TJ  ptR  Rif  PR  Pitt  PR  TfPR  R1PT  t  3ftP  ftfR  HW  t  tPR  itPTT  t  tt 
PTR1R  RFf  ftt  %  RR  RPRt  I  RttlR  ^t  RRt  PIRTR  t  Rt  RRt  I  RRPlt  531# 

t,  Rt  it,  it  RTfcrti  Pit  tf  irtrt  t  pfpffft?  Rifcrti  3ffp  pirtrrr  phr-prst  Rif  rpi 

Rsbdl  I  PR?  PTPR?  %  IR  Pf?t  ft?  PR  PIlR  RPTRP  t  it  Rtp  TR?  PTPR?  IR  TRpt  RP  t<? 

RTt  ft?pt  tf  pft  #3?  Rif  1 1  ft,  ftrat  ftur  ittt,  ftrprt  #r  ?#pt  ittt  rptpr  ir 

RRP  ?ltt,  sit  RTt  R^RT  Pfpffft?  FT  ftRT  PR  RTRP  RPTcT  t  P3TTfrT  PR  Rtf  I  ftRT  PTR  RTIP 
PRt  f ,  IR  RPIRT  PJ?pfpR  PR  RRP  PT?pt  I,  IR  RPT^  PPIFT  PR  RTCP  PRPrT  I,  Pit  €fa?  1 1 
tt  iRTt  Rfit  I,  iRit  rt?pt  put  gpit  ftiTR  I  Rt  RRpft  tf  pfrat  t,  RRt  rirt 
Rif  %  |  t§T  Pitt  RRfcT  IT,  PTIPT  t$T,  JRR-ptr,  tR  t  RRlt  it,  PR  t?T,  RWP?t, 
PTfPTR-pTIPlt,  PRfft?  pptt  tST  RPRltptp  t  RR  Rif  PRPTT  RRP  RTt  ptR  PJPT%  r|  if, 

Rtf  jjp#  it  1  pit  ip#pt  RT  pr  tsR  t  fpRpff  rp  RRpit  tf  it  urt  i  i  r^pt  p§s  it, 

PRpfT  PR  pi  t  Rif  ftp#  Pit  Rff  PRT  t,  ftRlRPTRT  t 1  pit  tt  RlRPft  RPTTt  PRt  PTtf^RT 
Pit  ft?  PR  IP  PTPR?  t  it  RRRT  itPTT  ipRRT  ®Rt  t,  PR?  PTPT?  t  qit  t  -lit  PRT 
PRPTT  I  #P  PTTt  RPRT  Pit  PRR  I,  *§5  #T  qif,  RR  IPlt  PRPT  PFRT  I,  IPlt  Pitt 
pftiqitl  #P  IR  tPRttq  PfpRT  PR  RRf  RTqt  PRt  I  tftR  PR?  MRRtffil  Plt3RT 
t  PRR  TJPT  pt  qif  itTT,  PR?  TR  Pit,  ^Plt,  pftPlt,  tttf,  RPltf,  PR  pt  itpTT  it  RltRT 
PRfit?  t?T  Pit  ?3RfcT  PI?tt  P5PRt  qif  Rlfiq,  PR  pt  PRPIT  it  RTPtTT  I  RIP  TPITPT  Pit 
RTR  RR,  t  pt  -lit  it?RTT,  tttrl  RRt  Rt  PRPJPIPI?  i  IP!  PRPT  §TTPR  tt  ptt  ft?  RR 
IRt  PRT  RTPlt  PIT  RTPlt  tRPltk  PtRR,  tPlt  Rt  ^  ^PIPR  RRP  iT,  ?3PT%  fpRR 
RTT  Pft  Rpffft?  PR  ftRftRT  pt  RRPTT  it  RTPIT I  #P  RtlT,  t?T  RtlT,  ^P  RPtRT  PR? 
#P  PTR  t  tt  PfPtft?  RTRPfR  PRt  qtt  PRftPRt  ttR  PRT  I  ?  5f?fit  ^  RTt  PRlt  RIR 
Rif  I,  5T?ift  ^  RTt  RTtf  RRRT,  PR?-^Plt  Pft  RTPRT,  §PPR  PRRT  Rif  I,  sRfcT  %  RTt 
|  Rt  ttR  PIRTR  Rt  RlPf,  PTRTR  %  PTRRR  Pit,  Rf  #R  IRlt  PIR-PRR  Pit  Rlt  I 
RR  R|f  PRft  Rli,  gtRT  t  RTt  ?IR  tRRltf  RPTt  Rtf  #P  tRRTtf  R#  ? 
RIR  t,  Pftif,  gRlt  RP  t  tf  RFT  I,  lt?TT  1 1,  RTtf  Rt  Pf?t  ?3Plt  t  RTR  tRRIpt 
1 1  ^R  ft?Pt  Rlltf  t  tRT  ft?  RPT  RR  t  Rtf  RftpT  I  RPlt  RPRt  WI  tt  RftHT  RRT 
felT,  q%RT  RRRT  tlRltf  RPlt  Pltf,  Rtf  fhl'fd  gt  I  tPTRltf  ^  Rft  t  cbKyi*i  RRR 
Rt,  Rt  tftf  RRt  Pltf  I  ft?P  PTIR  t  tRpt  Rlt  I  ftRpt  PHIT  t  Rlt?  PR  tf  lt§TT 
t  IR  RR?RT  t  tl3T  PI?pt  t,  tnpt  RBRPRpt  tt,  PRt-R?tt  ftp  RTpt  tf,  pftR  RR  Pf?Pt> 
RP  Rlt  t  RPlt  3tp  ?3PRt  ^JRT  tf  Pf?pt  t  RR  t,  tft?R  pttf  t  ptRT  ft?  PR  ftRpt 
PRT  t  PIT  RTPI?T§T  1 1,  RPRt  tit,  PIRt  ttp  RRft  tUT  ft?  tf  ftRpt  pt  RRt-RRt 
RP  t  stlT  PTT  RRT  PTPRt  t,  pt  ttRf  Pit  PRI  ^  PR?-^Plt  t,  ftRpt  RRPf?t  PIRpt  ?t 
ft?P  #P  RPIPR  RPRPR  ft?PTT,  RIT,  pftRT,  ftRR  felT  I  pt  PJRft  tw  ft?  RPRt  PRI 
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%  qf#jf  F#  FT  f#F#t  #FT  FTT  FF#  I  3TF  3TPT  FT#  Ft-Ft  f#F#t  F> 
t  FFT  Ft-Ft  F#^  ^*#  t  #T  FFF#  TF?  %  to#  #FT  FI#  t,  FF  #F#t  %  Tit  #FT 
Ft#  I  FFF#  TUT  %  #  F#  I  FT#  FFF  FT#  1 1  3TF  FT#  F#t  Tfl^  Ft  FT#  t, 
F#t  3TTF#  -FTW  HFFF-TT?F#  fFF#  T#7F  FFFTT  1 1  #  FTF  #F#t  FT#  #  F#-F# 
FTF  t#  ?#  §#FT  #  -3#  ?T#  ^  f#T  FT#  Fit  5#FT  #,  F#t  f#F  5#FT  #  FT 
#T  3T1F  T#t  t  FT#  T#  #ITTF  #  FEtfrT  tt#  FT#  1 1 

3TTFF  TJFT  t#T  f#  #  #FFTT  I  T^F?  f#FT  FT  #FT  TTTF  F^F,  #  Tt^t  F*F  #FI 
f#JT  F#  #  FTF  FFJT  FT,  ?TFT  F?  §TFT  FiT  FT?T  tt  FT#,  3#  FT#  #  Ft  F*F  #FTTt 
Tt  t,  Ft  tt  T[cF  FFIF  ?lf=ki  t  F,  3TF  FT#  3TFFT  FTF  #  Ft,  rV  I  FTF  tt  Ft  I  FF  FTF# 
t  f#  FT#  fF  FTF  F  Ft,  Fflt  F  Ft  #f#F  FF  ##F  Ft  FFFT  F?  FTgTT  #  f#F,  ?3FF# 
3H[#  #  #F  FIF  #  TTTFT  F#  I  #  #F  FFFTF  FIT1#  FT#  FT  FF  t  f#  3TF5TFTT  FF 
FF  T#TT  #,  FF  <jPl<4l  #  Ft  FlfctF#  FFF  #  F#  t,  T#  Ft  F#  #FT#t  t 1 

3TT#  T|FT  tt  #  FIT  FF>  tt  FFT  t  #?  FTT  FTTT  STIFF  FF,  FF-FF  FF  f|t#, 
FF  #T  F>F#  FST  #,  #  FTF  FF  Ft#  I  3TFT  FF  FF#  FTF  #  FTF  FF  #  F#t  FT# 
FfFT  FT,  3TF  FFf  tt  T5T  #  STIFF  Ft-FTT  Ft#  #  FF  3T1F#  tt  %S#  F#  FTF  FTF 
FF  I  t#TF  #  TTF3TFT  ft#  Ft-FTT  Ft#  t  Ftt  #  TTRT  Ft  TTTTT  t  T#FT  tt  I  3TF  FF 
FtF#ttTttt#TFFFTT  F#  t,  FF#  #  F§F  #F  t#  FFT  ’FF  FFF  t#T  t 

#  #  FFT  T#  FT  Tit  tt#  TTg  #  FTFFT  F#  t  f#  #F  #  FTF  Ft  I  3TF  3TTF  ##  f# 
3FTT  FF  FTT  F#FT  t  Ft  #  ##  FFTF  t$T  Ft?  FF  FTFTt  t  ##  FFF  F#T  t,  FF 
FF#  t  ’FF  FFF  FTrf#T  ?#T  I  f#  FTT#  FFT  TTTFT  FFTfT  t  'JS#  FT,  #F  FFFFT 
t  FTrf#t  f#  FTT  FT  Tjt  #t  ft§T#  FF#  t,  SJT  FF#  I,  FR  >J#t  #FF  #  3TT  Fn#  t 
FTF  #T  ^#  #  #  FFFT  TTTFT  FF  jTTFT  t,  ^#  3TFT  FTF  F#t  #F  #  3F  FTFT  t  ^4 

#  #T  1J#t  #  #  #  Tj4  FFF  tt  FTFT  1 1  FT  FT#  I,  '#!##  #F  FTTFT  ftTTTF  TTFT 
TTF#  t,  fFTT  TTO  ttFT,  FF#  #  #  FTTJF I  f#TT  TIFF  t#T,  f#F#  #  FF  t#T  #T 
f#T  FF  ##f  Ft  #T5T  t#  #  f#r  FTFT  F#  f#  TT§  FF#  gq  t,  -3T#FT  FTT  FFFT  Ft 
##F  FT  FFF#  Ft  #T  FTT  FFFT  FT##  ##F  FT  F#FT,  FF  FT#  ^FTFT  :^#FT 
Fit  #  TTF#  t  #T  #t  ##  FF  FT#  Ft  FF#  t  #  FFFT  Ft  F#T  t#  I  #T  FFFT 
Ft  FTftTT  TTIT  FTF#  1 1  (dl#4l)  I  FT(f#H  F#  FF  #t  FTTFFTT  FT,  FTTFFTT  FT  FF1FT 
t  FFF#  TTF5RT  I,  f#TFT  FT  I  FF  ##  Ft  %fTT#F  FftF  #  Ftt  tt  FF#  #f#F 

F  cgTT  TRFTFT  t  #T  FFf#T[  STTFFTTt  #t  F|TT  t,  f#TTFF  t  FF  #t  F#f  Ft  #t 
#FT-#?T  FF  FFSTTFT  FTFT  t  f#  FF  5#FT  F#  FF#  Ftt  #  FF  f#JF  F##,  ##  FF 
f#5F  F#  #,  #f#F  F#  #  F#  FFFT  1 1  #  FF  FF-F#  FTF  F#  F#  1 1  -3TF  FTF 
FF  #  t  Ftt  FgF  1 1 

FF  #  FTF  FTT  F#  F^F  FIT  -3TTFFTF  #  3TTftF#t,  -3TT3T  #t  rJcrt  FTFT  #  ## 
FI#,  FTTftFT#  #T  F##  F^y>  f#FIF#  F#  FF#t,  FF  FtFT  FTftF,  Ft  t#T  Flit11,  I  #T, 
F§F  F#  FFF#  #t  #  #F  #,  F^F  F#  g#  ^5  FT  *^(#d  FT^F  §t,  ^5  F#,  FT# 
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#  R#  'JfTTT,  #f#R  #  RR#  R5T  ^IT^TTT  %  R#  #t  R§R  R#  IR#  3TT#RT#t  ##,  f  RR# 
RBT  R1RRT  |f#  5Rlt  lift  RTR  #,  IT#  RR#  #  IW  RfT  OT  #  -HMSIdl  ff#  if  PT# 
RTfiRTTft  R#-R#R  I,  it  Rift  #1  TTRTR  #  R#  §R  ##  I,  R#  #  ##TR  if,  R# 
#1  ft,  RRRR  R^TI  RIRT  ITR#  R5TRRR#,  RTRI I  R#ff#  RRI  RT  TRET  TRgTT  R# 
RR#  it  Rift  #T  # RR  it  if  3igf#R  RTR  #  #1  ^#t  RR  RtSTT  |  it  #T  #  f#ITRT 
|  R#ff#  R  RR  RRR-T#t  #T  #  f#R  #t?TT  R#  #tRT  Rtf#R  R#R  #T  RR  WtRTT  RR# 
RRTRT  RT#R  |3Tir##r#T#R##it#t?#TRIR###it#ilRRit  #R1#  R#R, 
f##  §R  ##,  if  f#  R}0  RR  R#  ITR#,  RR#  RRET  R#  f#TRT  RR#  RR,  R#  if 
3TT#Rl#f  if,  R#  ##TR  if,  Rtf  ff,  RR#  #RR  fiRRT  Rl#R  |  ^ff  ft  #T  #t?TT  it# 
I  #1  it  ##  ##RPITI  I,  it  ’ft  #?TT  it  RT#  t  f#RRR  #RFTTI  R  if,  R#ff#  ?3T#-#t# 
it  i  it  #1  in  R^f  rr#,  if  f##t  #i  rr  #rt  f#Ri  gan  tr#  i,  ?it#  r#  i  i  #r 
R#  i,  #T3TT  i,  ^#t  if  i#  #t?TT  #T  %  it#  i  if  ~#  if  ^#t  #R  %  #1  it'll  #  #5RR 

ri  15#  i  iti  rp#  igr  r^t?  rr#-ri#  R^f  i  rrt  ##  3i*fi<  it'i  it#  i  ##  rt#  'Ji4lii< 
if,  iert  if,  rf  if,  if  fir  if#  if  R#t  Rif  #fi  #  i  #f#r  -sprit  #frr  %  r^j  Tit 
RRi  I,  ##  #  #frr  ri  if#  i,  #  it  #t  #  f#R  irr  rtr  i  i  it  itsiT  #t  # 
f#Ritit#RRifi,  FIRR  JUT  #1  lit  #  3P#  RR#R  ft,  3F#-3P#  RFT  #, 
R#  if  $T#I  RI RRR  it  RT  RR  RR RR  if,  TRi,  RIT  R^Ttllil,  if  RTRI  R3lf  i  ^jfi 
RI,  3R%  i§T  RI,  vRIRf  3RT  RRT I  #1  TtfiR  I  R  RE  RIRft  igRT-^TT 

i,  ^  if  w  i,  Ri  fiRR  if  iriir  if,  ^  r  if  w  i,  Rqi  ^irri 

i,  R  RRR  ^f  vRIRf  RR?RER  1 1  if  RR  %  RR  W  RIRtf  Rf  fiRRT  if 
IgT  URT-itR  I IRRT  if  in  RRT  I  3Ri  qffRR  it  I  RTRik  i  it  Rli  if  I,  Rif 

#  jfiR  Ri,  ifiiR  RRi  RfiR  in  rrtt  i  #i  fiRRT  it  RfiR  in  Rt  rrrt 

RRRf  RTR  ifRT  i  iff  RRTR  RlitRi#li?TRtitRi#IR#Ri§Tii  RIRli 
it#  I  RT#  it  ##R  in  RRI  I,  f#R  #T  #  fiRRT  H#,  ##,  RR%,  R#R  RI  13# 
#RT  I,  ficRT  RRT  IR  I,  i§T  #  #  RIRR  RR3RI  I,  RR#  i§T  #  RIR#  ##  I, 
RR#  RR#  #  I  RlfiR  fi#t  Rtf#?T  |,  Rift  i$T  #  RT  RRR  f#  f#RT  5#  #R  RRT 
#,  i§T  #  T3R#  #  RRRT  #  RT  ##  R#  RI  RR#  I  f#R#  i§T  #t  RI3#t  #,  Rli 
RT  #T  #  R§R  T3#T,  R#  3TRTRTR,  R#  RTR3#  T3#,  #1 RRT#  R#  RT  #t,  #  R# 

#  #RT  I  #  RRI  IRTT  I  #RT,  RR#  RI,  #  i$T  #  RTR  3TTRT  I  #FR  R#I5  #  ## 
#,#TI 

#  #  RRTR  RT  3113#  3#####  RI  f#  R?  RR  ##R  RIR  RTTR I  RRRt  RRRT  I 
##  RRR?  3TR  R5  RT#  RT^#  #  #  R#  RRRT,  3#f#  #RT  T3##  #t  RTR  R#  I,  R 
#RT  T3#RT  RtfiR,  RR  #  RR  HT-R  Rf  RRRT  %  #  f#  R§R  #R  #  RRT  J3fT  i  I  RR 
RRRT  #  ##  #,  RT  RR#  RRI  #,  #  RT#  R#  TT3  #  T3TRT-#RT  3TRR  %  #  #  #R 
i,  RRRT  #  RR#  RR#  $T#T  RR  #  #  I  Rlf#R  #RT  RRR  RRRT  #  f#  #  RRR  RR# 
I,  llif  RI#  I  if  iMt  RR#  R#,  RIR3#  #  RRR  RI#  I  if  RFI  RRR  R#,  3TRT  RRT# 
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Mr  FR  FR  %  M  MM  Mi  FTFET  3T^t  Mft  M,  Fqit  qMf  qi  q^  M  rjqqt 
rqrrsq  qq  w  M  Mr  Mr  qqqr  if  ter  M  MM  qqi>  trst  qrrr  MMe  it  qifM 
it  fM|  gq  i,  rf  FRift  qqr  Mm  i  Mr  qft  qqq  i  i  i  qqqi  rtert  rtfer  f  Mr 
Mt  d<6  %  MJ1,  iicjr  M  M  sM  %  fiqqq  Rii  M  RcR  R%  R  Mr  qi  f,  RTFR  % 

qf  i  qif  MeM  w  it,  it  iff  i  it  qfi  i  rf  q  rtr  rrqfM:  fir  qif  MMrft 
i  it  it  M  i  rf  qfr  qqrqT  i  M  MMM  Mrt  M  t  qi  Mt  Mf  ir,  M  3Rffqrif 
fMMqr  Mr  I  MM  Met  ftw  fMMffq  qM  qq,  it  qi  srM  fMIMr  it  qi, 
fMqi  Mqq  fMqT  i  it  fM  err  fft  qqrqT  i  i  Mr  rf  qnq  Mir  i  M 
Mi  Mi  it  Mr  qi  tMpft  Mt  i,  it  qq  r?M  i,  Mr  #q  qif,  Mr  Mi  qrM  i 
Mi  M  rrt  fM,  ti  rf  qqqtt  Mt  qr  Mr  Mr  rM  i  rf  qif  Mt  if  i  rf  qqq 
i  i  it  it  qqr  M  Met  fr  rtf  qq  IMrt  MM,  Mr  FRri  M  qqq#q  Mfr  i  fM 
it  fMtqqrr  qqf  i  MMrfiif  qq,  FftMf  qq,  Mi  qq  i 

m  Mr  qtMttr  i  arrcir  mRi  rgy  rrsr  rtf  qq  ter  fir  Mt  3Rq%  rtft  fir 
qrrqqrrr  it  qrqii  i,  qqr  rtf  fir  Mr  jMt  frM  qft  qrM  I,  qMiqt  t-RFtRTTq 
Mr  rtRiqq,  qrrqqrrr  it  ttrr  qq  M  FRft  Mt  M  rfer  tEP  wtm  qrr  Mt  i  i 
q?miw,  MM  ?iM?  MM  ^  ^  ^  3^  3^  ^qTtT  i  iMt 

rM  i,  frM  ^Mqr  ft,  frM  qMr  M  Mt  Mr  Rtif  i  M  Mr  Mi  rMt  I,  Mr 
qqrMr  qMt  i  i  Mr  qft  Mt  qrirf  i,  m  riftf  i  qrs  qrri  M,  cp  fM  qft  grrit 
qM,  M  gni  M  qii  if  fMfr  Mi  Mft  it,  grri  ^  '3^  sziM  MM 
arrrrr  i  qqTqT,  qqRT  i  Mr  Mt  Mr  M,  stre  qqrqT  i,  qqqqri  qqri  I,  qqr  qq 
M  it  qqri  I,  T<p  qqM  I,  qF  qqrqT  I,  it  qqrqr  i,  M  ree  qqrqT  i  fir  rrqr 
err,  trt  M  err  Mt  qM,  M  rert  Mt  M§qqr,  M  qqq  jqi  it  qi  i,  qrq 
M  qi  i  i  M  M  Mstfe,  qi  qw  qqqi  qiqii  I  arqi  qffqq  M,  qf  arrqqET  M 
qMti  i  Trqq -3iq  rM  M  qi-qi  qrroiri  qqi  i,  Mr  I,  Mt  fMqq  M  i  qnqM 
qqr  qr^M  M  fi?qq  id  i  i,  idi  i,  Mq  'gMt  qii  i  MMr  MMeet  i  qnqi  qr?qT 
qTwr  |  qpr  MM  M  qii  i  qMfM  MM  i  qrer  Mt  Mi  rt  wr  Mr  qfM  i 
M#MiiM§iii  Mt  MM  M,  MM  M  M  Mr  Mr  i,  fMqT  Mr  Mr  i  qqqqq 
Mr  i  M  qgq  qrq  i  qMt  Mw  rtM  rrt  i  i  ott  trM  Mr  gMf  M  3M  M  gMf 
i  qr  MMr  M  M  rm  gMf  i,  fMtqr  qqr  qqrf  M  Mr  Mr  i,  str  Mr  it  qr  if 
it,  reet  Mr  Mff  i  Mr  i,  qri-qrit  tijqT  Mr  i  i  it  qqr  rtr  i,  fr  rM 
qif  M?  Mr  FRii  Mr  i,  Mr  Mr  ott  rM  Mr,  FRii  Mt  i  Mr  rM  fM  fMrq 
d^y  rrqqr  qi  f ,  qrqjr  ftt  i  qqM  qrrr,  qrM  Mr  Mt  i,  rtM  rtf  i  rtM  ii  i, 
arMt  mq  ii  I,  Mrifm  ii  t,  Mri  jMT-fijqT  qrr  fMr  i,  qif  fMt  ret  qif 
i  M  qrr  fM  i  i  M  fM  rrrqi  rfM  rtr  rf  i  M  fr  Mfq  i  MMe  Mr  qi 
rM-qqrf,  qf  MM  it  M  #r  araq  i,  M  ttr^f  qq  fr  Mr  rtt  qq  Mr  Mr  i  rtt 
qq  qq  rttf  rr  M  i  M  i  qrrtif  q^rf  qqq-  rrq?r  MfM  qqrqq  i  MMt 
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#3T  R#  3tlHR#  RF  Rldl  #,  ds|d  RF  RT#!'  %  3#  fir  RR  ^ct#  #,  RR  #  RTTF  -iff 

f#  rr  rt  #r  rrrt  I  3#  rr#  rtr  rs#r  rrrt  I  3#  fr#  nm  fri#  rtr  I, 

#U  !»#)  Rid  R#  #,  RftRR  R#  ■dWd  #  3#T  3TRTT  R#  Jt^<d  #,  RRR  R#  I 
3TR  RF  FR#  #t  #R1#  f#R!R  I  RR#  RF  ^BF^TT  ft  #RT  |  ##R  #R#  J#Rd 

#,  cbfini^iji,  rrtr  r##rifrt  t,  rr#  rtr  ##  #  r#r  I,  rr#  rtr  #rt  r#,  rt# 

R#  R  #  #  3#  J##d  3TT  RT#  t,RFRRRt#l###,  RTFT##R#R#  #fR, 
R#  FR  %  R#,  RTR  #RJ  t  #  t#T  RT#  R#  ##  ^RTT#?  R<R>I#  RRR  #,  #R7  I 
#f#R  R<R>I#  RRR  #  RRT  f#  fcf  ft#  |,  3TRR  RRR  ##  #  3T1R#  T|R  3TR#  #T  RT 
RFT  #  RR  RRR#  RRR  3#T  #R  #  RR  RR#  1 1  ##  %  RT  TRfT  #  #RTR  f#RTR? 

#  T3FT  #,  3##  RRR#  ##R  R#  I  #f#R  f#tRR  RRR#  ##R  #  R1#  |,  3TRT  #R 
RT#  RR  f#IRTT  RRT  #  3TRRT  RFRR#  RR  RR#,  R#3TTR##R  RR#  RRR#  RtcfiR  #  RI# 
1 1  f#T  #  RFRR#  T#  #  SRI  R#  FR  RRT  RR#  I,  RFRR#  #1  #  SIR  R#  3#RTT  RRT 
RR#  t  3#T  3TR#-3TR#  #R  RRT  RR#  f,  RTR#  TRTR  #TT  Ref#  t,  R,f#|  IfR  i  RRT  RR# 
I  3#T  RTRRT  #  ##  %  RRR#  RFTRRT  #  RR#t  I,  RRR#  #RT  f#TT  RRTRT  1 1  JR# 
RRT#  #  #  #R  #  R##  RR#  #,  #  R#  #  ###  3RRTR  #  RR#  #,  RgR  JR  ## 
#,  RJR  RIR  33#  #  ##R  #R  #  RRT  RTR^RRT  RRR  RT#  #  ##R  #  #RT  ?#RT 
R#  RT  I  3RI  #  RR  RRR  #  R#RT  RRRT  RI  FT  RTF%  f  f#  RtTR#  RFRRft  #1  R^, 
31111  #  #R  Rrt  f#IRR  3TlT  R#  #  RRT-Flid  %  #  3m  #  R?t  ^  3#  R#  RTRR 
RR#fe  #  RRR  ^  RR#  I  I  #  RF  R#  3RRRRRT  RIR  #  i#  RFR#  #1  RRIRT  RTR 
^f  I  R#  RR#  $  3TTR#  3RR#  RSR  RTRT  #  R7RR  RRR  R#ft,  3TIR#  FR#  R#R 

#  RRR  RRR  R##,  FR  RR  #R  RRR  R#,  ##R  RF  RTR  FR  R#  RT#  f#  R^tf  R% 
3IRRT  3TIRR  3RRRR  RRR  RR  t,  RF  JR#  FIRR  #,  3##  RR#  I  3#  3#R  #R 
3P#  #  RjFT  RR#  #  R#  RTR,  RR  RFT  3TRRR,  f##  RR  Rf##R  R#  #  RIR  #RT  R# 

#  I  FR  #R  #  #R  RRTRT  RIF#  I  RFT,  t#RRR  f#T  RRT  #,  R5RT  ##  #  3# 

FIR-#  RRfT  #,  ^  RRR  R#  I  #  ##  RRF  RRI RFRR#  RR  #  3TRT  3TRRT  3R# 
RRR  RR  RR  #  #  #  #R>  RFRR#  RR  R#  1 1  RFRR#  RR  #t  RRRT  F  #  3R# 
RRRFPR  #  RRR#  #FRR  #  I  FT,  3TRRT  #,  3R#  RRTF  #  RR#  I,  RRR#  RRT  RR# 
I,  RRR#  f#II  RR#  I,  #  #RT  #  ##R  FR  #  RIF#  I  ##  ##  JR  ff  I  F##t  ft# 
RIR#  RR#  RFT  RTR  #RTR  R>  f#R  3#  Rf ,  RF  R#R  #  f#R,  ##  #  f#R,  3##Rr 
#RI  RRRT  #,  3Tf#RT  #RT  RR#  ##§TRTRRT#Rr#RR#R7F#RRT#RI3fR  RP# 
RT  RRT  FlRT  I  3Tf#RT  #RT  RR#  #  FRTt  RTR,  3R#  RIR,  ill#  #  RTR,  RRRT  #RT  #$T 
RT  RTR  |  #t  3TIR#  RT#  #  3RRR1R,  Rp  3Tlf#  RR1RR  RF,  R#  RT  TF#  R#  R#,  RTR 
RR  RRRRT  R#RT,  3TTR#  RT#  #  FRT#  R#f#RT  ##  f#  FT#-FT#  f#RT#  3R#,  R#? 
#T,  f#R#  #  RFT  #9T#  ####RT#,  #R#RTRR#I  #f#R  f#R#  R#  ##T 
%  ^TT1^  ^ToT  '3fk  WgcT  ^  ^RT  %RR  t  c^ih 
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TTE  EJE  ETESER  tRTERRTTTEEFRElE  ETETt  I  TTDTT  R  EETEE  R,  eR  R 
FE  ■ciiRt  tr  fR  RiNd  %  RJI,  ETE  rrl I J I  ER  ETER  EE  RTE  Et  EFT,  E%  EETTTT  RR 
cFT  ETR  FTE  ^Tg?F  eR  EFt  I  EETTTT  Re  ERE  RTE  RT?f  t  RRe  eft  RTE  RT  Et  EE 
EFTIET  %,  gTTET  Et,  eER  TO  RT  Rf,  -31#  Re  EE  EETTlft  FE  %  ETE  eR  Rt, 
ET  RR  §T  I,  ERR  tRE-I,  Et  ETETf  I,  R  ETEEt  TTE3TR,  R  OTr^Fr  ERR  ETERt 
Re  Et  RRe  ETE  EW  if  EFT  Et  I 

FRtR  EE  EETER  Eft  EftlE  EftfETT  ReI  ET  TFT  %  ETT  E>t9  Mini)  if  EF  R  gRI 
1 1  Rt  gET  ETER  gTETER  R  R.  ReTE  ETE  ETTFTgR  R  gRt  ETFT  %  R  EFJE  EFt 
ETTTT 1 #T  ETEF  Re-TT:  eR% %  E^ET  R  EFJE  tRrU  R  EtRtT-ETE  RRt  %  ftR 

hemR  RtEftiE  EftiRk  Rt  ett,  EftiRk  <Ri  ett  fttR  ttte  Re  R  <Tei  <s*ft  et 
eR  far  R  RnRf,  eRT  feR  3  feR  fte  tr  eete  RR,  R  eft  et  tieR  I,  eet 

R  gR  %  E  EFT  Rf  R  REFT  EETTE  I,  ETEft  I,  RRe  E  ETEET  f  fR  EE  Ret 
Rr  E1ET  I  R  eft  ERE  EFT  ETeT  1 1  RT  TO  Rift  R  RRf  if  EE  R  «FIE  I 
EtT  RF  ETRT  I,  RR  EEF  FTT  ETF  ET  EETER  RIEEWl,fF  ETE  %  RE  1 1 
EH  TTTE  R  EET  ET  TTETETE  ift#3IFJ  eRt  R,  EgE  Tpft  gf  gR,  ETffR  Rif  RR4 
fR  eR  R  fRTITE  RtTT  gRT  3FFTT  WRff  RE  RE  #  t,  3EEff  f^Rff  %,  7|E 
REF?  ft,  *t5RT  EE^  E^-E^  ET%  E?f  RT^  ETE  EE^  E^  ERIE  EE  E^t 
EfeTE  %  f%TT  R#T  ERR  EET  t  Et  %Elt  E^E  fff  ER  %  75%  ^  3ft?  EE  EEE 

EFff  RT,  ^ERT,  REFT,  EEEE,  ERT  FtET  RET  1 1  Et  EF#  E5T  %  EE  EETE#  EE 
ET^  ETHT  I,  EEE  ERFE  #E  Et,  REft  E#,  ET  EE#  #E,  ^TE  #  Rtf  E^ET  EE 
ETE  EE^ff  EETEEf  Rt  ERfE  EElt,  E#  #Ef  RT  g^f,  fR#  %  EETE  *f  E@f  3tk  E# 
^  ETE  EIE  EF  EFRlff  EE  R  EfTETEtfeE  EER  ’ft  EEFt  I  EF  Et  #t  EFRER  I 
#T  #Eft  #E  Et  FT  ETE  ^T  #ft  Rl%E  Et  Et  fclEIHE  I,  E§E  I  3ftT  Ep  ERT, 
EFT  ilRcflT  %  EFT^  Ft  I  FETft  EFlf  E|E  $TT#  I  ETTE  t,  ^TE  PFT  ’ft  EE*t 
E§E  E#-E#  EEft  E^f  %  FEEtt  g?T  feFT  I  EEtf%  gt  EE^T  EftlR  feFT  I  % 
FETt  E^  Et  I,  EF^  #T  EffeET  EEEft  ^EETE  #F  Ft,  RFFt  TRET  $R  fi^,  ETE 
M,  EFlf  ^tR  Ft,  ET  TF%  Rt  Ft  EEtfe  ET%T  Et  FE  EE  EF  EEE  ETT  T^  I  feE^ 
f%g  RT  Til,  ETE  RFt  %  EE%  %E,  ^tR  I,  ^TE  EE%  %  E^TR  FE  EE%  ERt 
R  fEE  ETT  T%  ¥  EEffR  ETE  Et  E^  t,  ETEEET  EEJER  ^  R  ETE  R  E%  f ,  ETE  EE 
ETTE  t  R,  TJE  ETTE  Rt  ETFET  l|ETEET  R,  ^§TFIE  R,  ERT  R,  EFT  ftRR  R,  ETEE 

ff  fRrR  rte  Eft  i  RefeR  1 1 

ee  feR  ttteR  ef  eeet  ^et  §et  I  ette  Rt  etrR  rt  Rt  gR  Rtf  tRf  eR 

fR  ETTE  eRe  I  EtR  EFRTE  R  eR  I R  FElf  R  EElR  §E  3TFR1E  t,  feR  etett 

24.  See  SWJN/SS/53/items  89  and  9 1  for  Nehru’s  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  panchayats 
in  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh  respectively. 
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3?  3Flt,  3TTFTT  pft  3?tT  gft  ftp  I  fft  FPlft  pftfTT  PFTTTPT  ft  ft  ft  PTPTT  ft 

Ftft  I,  Fppftt  Ftft  I,  pftft  FFT  #PPT  I,  ftft  PFT  #PPT  I,  P§P  Plft  ftp  FTf  PPFft 

Fff  Ftft  I  F#-Ffr  pftftft  ft  Ftft  Fft  i  #r,  ft  pft  cr^ttt  fft  ppft  ft  pft  pft 

ftft  I  FFT  ftp)  FTF  ft  Plft,  fftw  ft,  FTP  pft,  pft,  PTlft  pftf  fft  FTP  pFf 
I  ftfftp  Fpft  CRT  Fgp  P1PTP  PTTPT  ft  PTPft  eTPI  pft  %  3?fT  PTlft  PTPftr  ft  ftrft 
ft  -31  I'm  ft  fft  ft  ftft  Ttpft  -3P1FT  FTFft  ft  fftft  PFF  FfPT  ft  Tlpft  FTP  cRlfftr  fttft 
ft  FTlft  fftr  I  gpRR  ft  FTP  FTFft  ft  ft  ftftp  ftft  ft  ppft,  ftfftp  3TF  PF  pit 
ftftllft  ft,  PF  FPTFP  ft  PF  TIP  gfftft  PT  ft  Plft  I  ft  P7TPT  PPT  fftPT  pft  I  ft 
PF,  ftfftp  PF  Pft  PTft  PIP  ft  I 

FPlft  PTTP  PF  ftftFTP  -3FF  Ff  ft  FPft  FT  FTF  ft  ftp  t,  pftftpftftpft,  Plft 
ftp  ft,  PP  PIPft  ft,  P%  PFIJFF,  Pft  PTPTP,  Flip,  pft  ft?  JFF  §P  ft  fappft  PIFlfftpf 
PF  PFT  FP  TJpff  ft,  PP  Plft  |f,  ftftp  PF?  FTFPtftPT  ft,  jftpFT  ft  ftft  PPft  FFT 
PF  fft  PTFTT  ft  FTFTT  ft  PFlft  I  p|-pi  PPT  ftp  ftft  ft  ft  PPIP  PFPT  FTftp 
pft,  PPT  PP,  ft  PPT  ^pft  ft  PFT  PITft  ft  I  T1PTPTP  pft  PTFlftPT  Pft,  ft  PPT  PSP  pftp 

ft  pip  fftft,  grift  PFTfftft  fftpft  ftr  5PP  ft,  gft  pft,  PT?pft  fIpt  ft  qpft  pppft, 
ftfftp  ftr  ft  ftfftp  gft  ft  (pifftipf)  ft  ft  pp-pp  ft  ppft  ftp  pft  PTpftr  Ppft  5m 

pft  ft  Fft,  pftf-pftf  5§PP  PP  PIP  ft  ft  fftp,  ftftp  ft  Fft,  fftPT  ftftft  PP  FTP 
ft  fftPT  I  ft  PP  57  ft  Pft  Pfli  gft  ft,  PP  pi  ft,  ppft  ft  Pgft  ft  PPPP  FTP  fftPT, 
PP  PF  3TTFTT  ft  FFPT  ftfT  PTFTT  ft  gjP  ftPT  PF  PPT  gnft  ftPlft  FPlft  ft?T  pft  I  #T 
ftp  fftpTT  I  fft  PF  ftPlft  Pft  I  FPfftp  fftT  ft  Pft  PIP  PT  PTTP  fft  ftft  PIPft  PIFT 
fft  FPlft  ft§T  ft  Plfftftp  Pft  PPF  ft,  Plfftftp  ft  FPlft  ft?T  ft  ftpT  TlftftPT  Pft  ftpT  Ftft 
ft  I  #T  Fft  3TPF-3TPF  TFlft  ft  PPT  I  ft  pftf  ftf  fPPPTT  ft  ftftp  pft  ftp  §i  #T 
FP  5?PP  ft  PTPft  PTPPfT  FI  Plft  ft  I  ft  Fft  FP  ftPTft  pft  ^T  PITPT  I  #T  PPP 
TlftftPT  fftpft  Plft  I  fft  FP,  FT  PTTP  PP  flTPT  FPTP  I,  PPft  PtP  FPlft  I,  PPft 
fftpIP  FPlft  I,  PFFTT  Pft  FPTP  I,  PPpft  PIPT  FPTftf  ft,  PF  Plft  fft  FP  PPF  % 
PPF-PPF  ft  PT  ftft  FTF  ft,  FP  PTPP  ft  ^  Pft  Ppft  ft,  PF  pft  TfPTPTPT  PTP 
ft,  PPT  FPPft  FP  PP^  ft  ft  Plft  PP  ftfi  $lfftp  pft  i  ftf  Fft  ftp)  Pft  PTft  PPft  ft  I 
PF  ftf  FTP  PTTP  PT  I,  ftft  PIPpft  PPTft  Pft  pftfftlPT  ftf  I 

PTTP  ft  PTFT  ftfftiP  Pftfp  FIP  1 1  ftPI  PTP)  ft  ftf  PIPPTP  ft  ^ffP,  PPffPT  ft 
PTF  ft  ft§T  pftT  PP  ft  FPft  Pftf  Ft  Pft  ft  Pft  fftfTIP  ft,  fttT  PTPf  ft  1ft  PFT  pftft  Plft 
Pft  Tft  I  fftftt  fftTP  Pft  pffpT  ?pftf  FPPIP  I  fft  PPP  ft  pft  PIPT  PPPT  fft  Pft 
PPT  I  PTIPPft  PlPPft  ftPT  PFT  PPT  ft?P  %  pft  fft  pftt  PJP  Plft  PPft  pft  ft  Plft  P^^ 
ft  ftp!  ftft  1 1  Tfftft  ft  PP  gfftPT  ft  fttP  I  ft  TUfFT  ft  ftPT  ftp  Ppft  pft,  ftf 
ftf,  PF  pftp  ft  PPP  Pft  PIP  %  ftfftp  PPTP  PP  ftPFP  1 1  Pft  ftpft  f  ?  FPfftr  fft 
PTP  P  fftT  Plft  pft,  FTi  ftp  ’fft  ft,  PFT  PTP  pft  xplPl  fftpTT  F  I  ft  PTP  fft  PF 

ft§T  ft  i  pfln  ft  pf  fftwp  ff  ftr  ftr  Pift  ft  pgd  pft  ft  pft  i  ftr  pFt  pfti  pftft 
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P#  3#  I,  P#  f#ET3F  %  #f  I  TTcfj  3T3PT  %  Pf  3#  PR  PP#  PT#  gf ,  d<T  %  f#3T 

^if^RT  %  #  p#t  gg  pt#  3Tf#r  %  pp#  RfPPTT  pt  psic^  it  p#,  Pgri  ^  b#ip3, 

3Tf#  #t  $TfP3T  sTg^T  PR  pt,  R3T#t  PR  Pt  f#  3TP  f#  f##t  Pl#)d-PPT3T  P###  ptf 
gt  t  gf#PT  if,  PT#,  Pg3T  R3T#  Rif#  gt,  #f#P  PP  PP#  ##PT3  ##  P*P 

#  Pt#  ##  Rt  P#  |  %  3TP  ##  31?#  Rt  3#  P3T#  3TIPR  ##  #t  p  P#,  31#  #  #?T 
cfsTTF  #  PT#  ptt  Pill-Tdi  #tp  PP#  RIP  if  3P  P?  1 1  ?3rf#TT  P?  3TT??PP>  Rt  PPT 
I  %  f#3Tt  3T3?  #  ?3T  3T?1?  P#  3t#  #t  P  Rt  I  ¥*3  3#  3T?#  if  P#  P##  #f#P  f#3 
#t  P3EFT  3T3T3  RP  P3  RlPT,  ttrjt  pRp  P#  PRft3ft  PIT#  f#P  #  P#  gt  311#  RPP#  #t 
FIPTR  P##t  I  3#  pff#  P#  3TTP$PPkIT  |  ##  3TTP  PTP#  I  f#  RP#  #?T  P#  3T3P>  #  3# 
g#  #tf#?T  PR#  R#$p  3#  |,  #f#p  tttf  #?T  PPT  P#,  #t  3#  3TT#  gf#PT  ?TTf#  PT?3ft 
t,  #f#P  R3TPT  TRF  gg#  3T  PP*3P  t,  R3TPT  RPT  g3#  #  P3  t,  3TP>  %  f#  PT?IP  P# 
pcT  ?I?T?  Rt  TIT#  |  3#  RPP#  Pt  R#  P#f#$T  PT3#t  Plf#rr  #p#  p#  |  P#%$T  #t  f#3T#t 
RP  P3  3TPT#  f  #  #t  P##  f#  f#3T#  PTT#  3pT  ?lf#T  3#,  pTT#  ?Tf#T  P#  3TTPP  # 
PT3EF3  #,  3TPP  RTPt  PR  P)3#,  PT  3T?  3TP#t  ?lf#3T  3TPT#  TRdT  P#  PRfeT  #,  #9T 

#  PR#  #,  PR  PT#  pt  PTP  1 1 

RP  #SPT  #  #t  3T#  3Tf#3T  PT3#tP  PT#3T  P##  P#  g#  P#  5TP1TP  gq  #t#P  3T3T3T 

#  #  pt  R33TRI  gq  1 1  Tip  P3TTT  #  #3  R#  f#  §#RTT  #  3T?#  R#  #  #3  PT#n3 
#T  elt-el%  ##P3  I  P?  #?#  #,  PTPt  PT  PIT  PTf#3,  PIPT  -3E3T  P3  pTT  pflp,25 
P#  ttpt  PP  #,  PI%  3T#  P#  #  I  #3  g3T3T  R33TIP I  PT#  RPPffa  P#Rf 6  PT  f#T 
##  #$T  #f  3T3P#  #,  PRf#  #  f#3T#t  f#3P3T  ##  TITR#  pp  |  PR  #  p#  PT#  g#IPT 
P  3TR#,  ##  #?#  #  3TFT#  1 1 

Pt  -3TP  ##  3TFTPT  3TRP  f#PT  3TPT  pi  #  PP3  #3  3TFT  #t  P  PT##,  #  #f  PFPTT 
##  P3T  if  #33#  PFPTT  ##  SfTP  3TP#-3TP#  PIP  PTF##  I  PT  PPT  3TFT  PP  #  PPT  3TPP 

#  PIT##,  PPT  3#?P  #  PT##,  PPT  3ft3g#  PI##,  PPT  3TP  #3  ##f  #  P#f  #R#  f##t 
f#  PT  3TPJ3  P#  #  #3  PP  #T  3TT#  #  g3-g3  #,  pt  P#  icfT  #P  ##  pp  g3TT  #3 
Pt  gPT,  3PTT3#  #  P#  3TP  #3  g#  #t  3TTP#  gpT  3Tt  PPT  P##  PTR?  P  P#  PTP3P, 
PP  3#  3TTP  PT#,  #PP  PP  3TP  3PT5T  #  f#  3TP  PP  -3P#  3#  3TP3T  gPT  -3PP  PT#, 
■3TP3T  gP  ^T3  -3TP#  3TTP#  #f  PIP#  PIP  #  P§P  |  P3T3T,  PT33T  #  P?P  1 3TTP#  3PP# 
3TT#,  #t  pt-P%  P§P  |  PPtf#  PT3P  #t  Ppf#  #3#  1 3Tt  3TTP#  PTP  P#  #3#  I,  PT33T 
#t  P#  #3#  3#  -3PPPP  PTP  PP  PI#PT,  Pf  3#  f##t  gf  f  3TP  PT#  ##  PP#  PTP  # 
#t  PjS  #3TT|  P3I#  PT3P  #t  ThRI  #3#  1 1  3#^T3  3TTP#  3nP#  ^33  Pg  f#P  PPT 
PRP  P#  3R#tf#  m,  PT3P  #t  pf#p  ###  P,  PT3P  #  3TTP#  pt-pl  P?P  PPT  I  #3 


25.  See  items  15  and  17. 

26.  See  items  16  and  18. 
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«RT  'OTRT  TRR?  R^kt  IR  3R%  35T,  Rk  Wit  TITTk  RTRk  TTsfT  *Tf  I  STFR  3TTT, 
RR  RTrf  RfFlkt  RR  R  if,  ^3  #  #TT,  Rlk  k  cflt  RRTR  #7  kkW  k  Rlk  kk 
3TP#  =F7^f  f%  3TFT  TIRk  RR  3  WRT  RRTfR  ktfkk,  TRRTk  TR  krfkk,  «jj|  Rkk 
rr  3TNcft  wrat  kt  kkRR  kkr  fkk  Rk  I,  RTik  fkg  tttr  kw  kit  kn 
ktR  3Flk  RfiRR  %  3TFt  k|k  I  -SITR  Rlk  RRk  TfFT  kt,  tlltf  kt  RRT  TRRt  %  RTrk 
■3imt  Rk  kt  trrtt  kt  gk  trrrtt  fkkft,  kt  k  -3iwt  kt  fkkkt,  ktkr  w 

TTFlkt  TRRT  I,  RT  Tlkt  kt  RRRT  I,  Rf  Rk  tk  kt?  #T  put  cI7R>  7t  TFT  eft  I 

5k  kT  #r  fkr  §g  Trag?  Rik  kt?  ir  kt?  fkk  k  rir  ktkt  %  r§r  kr  k  k?r 

TRTRR  fkRTT,  RRk  fk?RR  f  TIFlk  RRT  Rif,  fk^lt  I7lk  fk  kt  kR  RT  ?W  RfT 

Tim  gsrri  kt?  kt  #t  fkr  rr  ttrrt  k  m  kt?  i^k  Rik  Rk  fknk  k  rirt,  rf 
gk  RgR  rr  #tt,  fkkRRR  rttrrt  kr  i  kt  R?ik  fk?  srrrr  i 

3RT  3TTR  kt  7TTR  ktR  RI?  fkRRR  RRf^R  Rk^R  I  TRffkR!  TR#R!  RRfkR! 
[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

When  I  came  to  Raipur  three  days  ago,  I  asked  what  the  population  of  Raipur 
is  and  was  told  that  it  is  twenty  five  thousand.  But  at  this  meeting,  double  or 
treble  that  number  seem  to  be  present.  I  do  not  know  how  many  exactly,  but  it 
seems  a  large  gathering  to  me.  That  means  that  you  have  come  from  distant 
places.  A  large  number  of  tribals  from  Bastar  and  other  places  seem  to  be  here, 
and  some  of  them  met  me.  So,  it  is  not  a  meeting  for  Raipur  alone  but  the  entire 
region.  I  came  to  Raipur  three  days  ago  and  will  go  back  to  Delhi  tomorrow 
afternoon.  These  three  days  have  been  very  busy  ones.  The  function  organised 
by  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  for  which  I  came  here  was  over  about  an 
hour  ago.  Most  of  you  who  are  here  must  have  remained  outside.  Why  have 
you  come?  I  have  been  wondering  what  brings  so  many  of  you  from  distant 
places.  Perhaps  you  may  not  even  be  fully  aware  of  the  problems  which  were 
before  the  Committee.  You  may  know  about  them  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
AICC  met  here  to  discuss  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  for  the  progress  of  this 
great  country  of  ours.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  poor.  How  are  they  to  become  better  off  and  make  progress? 
How  are  their  minds  to  be  trained  and  educated?  How  is  India  and  her  people  to 
progress  in  this  world? 

These  were  the  questions  that  were  before  us,  and  have  been  for  years. 
Ever  since  we  became  free,  the  question  of  ensuring  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  the  people  and  eradicating  poverty  from  the  country  have  been  with  us.  It 
was  not  enough  that  we  had  got  freedom.  That  was  only  one  step  towards  our 
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ultimate  goal.  So,  now  we  are  embarked  upon  yet  another  long  and  arduous 
task  for  the  last  ten  twelve  years.  So,  we  had  to  take  stock  of  what  we  had 
done  in  these  years  and  what  needs  to  be  done  now. 

Have  you  been  noticing  what  is  happening  all  around  you  in  Bhilai  and 
Raipur?  You  cannot  see  the  picture  of  India  as  a  whole.  But  if  you  go  just  a  little 
distance,  not  far,  you  will  find  that  a  huge  steel  plant  is  coming  up  and  around 
it  the  township  of  Bhilai.27  It  is  a  symbol  of  India’s  progress  because  it  does  not 
signify  merely  the  production  of  steel  but  the  fact  that  it  will  lead  to  the  setting 
up  of  thousands  of  small  industries  all  over  the  country.  This  steel  will  go  into 
every  village  in  India  and  be  of  use  to  the  farmer.  Many  things  like  the  Bhilai 
steel  plant  are  happening  all  over  the  country,  in  all  the  states  and  you  will  find 
how  the  face  of  the  country  is  gradually  changing. 

So,  in  a  sense,  the  people  of  India  today  are  making  history.  All  of  us  have 
read  stories  of  our  mythology,  including  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata, 
which  tell  us  of  things  that  happened  in  India  thousands  of  years  ago,  of  brave 
warriors  and  of  disunity,  etc.  We  know  that  all  that  is  a  part  of  India’s  history. 
Similarly,  the  people  of  India  today  are  also  writing  a  great  Mahabharata.  It  is 
not  the  story  of  our  great  leaders,  or  kings  and  queens  because  times  have 
changed  and  the  leaders  are  made  by  the  people  and  kings  and  queens  no 
longer  have  the  right  to  rule  over  us.  Today  it  is  the  people  who  hold  the  reins 
of  power  in  their  hands.  So,  the  trend  has  been  reversed  and  the  former  kings 
and  princes  have  now  become  the  subjects.  This  is  the  great  difference 
which  has  come  over  the  country  as  it  has  happened  in  other  countries.  Now 
we  have  democracy  in  India  and  that  means  that  the  people  must  benefit.  If  we 
fight  among  ourselves  or  do  something  bad,  we  will  have  to  rectify  the  situation 
ourselves.  But  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  arduous  journey. 

What  is  this  journey  that  we  are  embarked  upon?  Who  are  the  people  who 
travel  in  this  direction?  It  is  not  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  but  all  the  forty 
crores  of  people  who  live  in  this  country  who  have  to  march  hand  in  hand  with 
our  steps  in  unison.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  small  district  or  state  to  go  ahead. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  Our  journey  will  not  be  over  until  the  whole  country  and 
all  her  people  who  live  in  villages  and  cities,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Kanya 
Kumari  in  the  South,  all  the  different  kinds  of  people  living  in  different  provinces, 
speaking  different  languages,  following  different  religions  make  progress.  India 
is  not  this  comer  of  Chhattisgarh  or  Raipur  alone,  it  is  not  even  Madhya  Pradesh 
but  all  the  provinces  in  the  country.  India  has  myriad  forms,  with  her  various 
provinces  and  languages  and  religions.  The  religion  of  anyone  whose  motherland 


27.  See  fn  22  in  this  section. 
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is  India  is  the  religion  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  religions  in  this  country.  The  majority  of  the  people  are 
Hindus.  But  there  are  large  numbers  of  Muslims,  Christians,  Buddhists,  Parsis, 
Sikhs,  Jains,  etc.  who  live  here.  These  religions  have  belonged  to  India  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  unique  thing  about  India,  especially  in  the  ancient 
times  was  that  we  used  to  welcome  any  new  idea,  religion  or  thought  which 
came  to  the  shores  of  India.  We  did  not  fight  with  anyone  but  welcomed  them 
because  our  ancestors  believed  in  tolerance  and  trust.  We  have  forgotten  this 
now  but  this  has  been  India’s  ancient  tradition  and  culture.  Those  who  forget 
this  must  realise  that  it  was  this  that  made  India  famous  in  the  world  and 
contributed  to  her  strength  in  the  past. 

So  I  would  like  you  to  think  what  India  is  all  about.  Whom  does  India 
belong  to?  I  have  come  from  Delhi  and  I  belong  to  Allahabad,  Prayag.  But  I 
consider  the  whole  of  India  as  my  country  and  every  inch  of  this  country 
belongs  to  me  too,  just  as  it  belongs  to  all  of  you  who  live  here  in  Raipur  or 
Bastar;  every  man,  woman  and  child  here.  So  India  is  like  one  large  family  with 
millions  of  people  living  in  it.  There  are  different  kinds  of  people  speaking 
different  languages  and  living  in  different  climates,  from  the  snow-clad  mountain- 
peaks  where  it  is  bitterly  cold  to  areas  where  it  is  always  warm.  All  this  is  part 
of  India  and  if  any  of  us  goes  abroad,  we  go  as  citizens  of  India.  If  you  were 
to  say  that  you  come  from  Raipur,  you  will  probably  find  that  nobody  would 
have  even  heard  of  it.  If  you  say  you  come  from  Madhya  Pradesh,  it  is  possible 
that  some  people  may  have  heard  of  it  but  even  they  would  not  know  the 
names  of  the  districts  and  what  not.  But  if  you  say  you  come  from  India 
everybody  will  immediately  understand  and  respect  you  because  you  are  a 
citizen  of  this  great  country. 

Whether  you  belong  to  Madhya  Pradesh,  Punjab,  Bengal  or  Madras  is  not 
important,  for  they  are  all  parts  of  this  country.  What  really  counts  is  India. 
This  is  how  all  of  you  must  think  including  the  small  children  who  are  sitting 
here.  We  must  always  put  India  before  our  own  state,  city  or  village  where  we 
live.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  must  forget  the  place  where  you  live.  But  it 
is  extremely  important  to  remember  that  the  whole  of  India  is  ours  and  we 
have  been  bom  and  bred  in  this  country  and  it  is  because  of  India  that  we  are 
respected  in  the  world.  If  you  forget  about  India  and  think  only  of  your  narrow 
provincial  or  parochial  interests,  you  are  doing  yourself  a  great  injustice  because 
our  inheritance  is  extremely  large  and  includes  the  whole  of  India.  Why  should 
we  try  to  forego  that  and  instead  think  of  only  a  small  little  village  or  district  as 
our  heritage? 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  right  at  the  beginning  because  whatever  may  have 
happened  in  the  past,  today,  in  India  unity  is  extremely  important.  We  must 
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realize  this  because  our  safety  lies  in  this  and  our  freedom  and  progress  depend 
on  it.  The  unity  of  India  is  the  heritage  of  all  of  us,  every  single  man,  woman 
and  child.  Remember  this,  and  when  you  think  of  India,  you  must  realise  that 
India  has  myriad  forms,  some  beautiful,  others  not  so  good  and  all  of  them  go 
to  make  up  India.  Please  do  not  think  that  a  man  from  Madras  who  speaks  a 
different  language  from  yours  is  a  foreigner.  India  is  a  vast  country  and  the 
South  and  the  North,  Kashmir  and  the  Himalayas  are  all  part  of  India.  It  is  only 
when  you  realize  this  fully  that  you  can  grow  in  stature  because  people  who 
are  narrow-minded  become  small  in  stature.  Those  who  think  high  thoughts 
grow  along  with  them. 

I  am  sitting  here  today;  and  all  our  great  Congress  leaders  had  come  here 
to  attend  the  AICC  session,  who  are  they?  You  respect  them,  you  respect  and 
love  me.  What  is  it  in  me  that  makes  you  respect  me?  Let  me  tell  you.  I  and  all 
my  other  colleagues  had  been  engaged  during  the  past  forty,  fifty  years  in  a 
great  task,  in  the  struggle  for  India’s  freedom,  forgetting,  to  some  extent,  our 
private  lives  and  small  preoccupations.  Our  entire  attention  was  concentrated 
on  India’s  freedom  and  we  began  to  regard  this  large  country  of  ours  as  one 
large  family  with  millions  of  people  who  were  fighting  together  for  our  country’s 
freedom.  Do  you  know  who  our  leader  was?  It  was  Gandhiji,  a  very  great 
leader,  from  whom  we  learnt  something  and  grew  a  little  in  stature  under  his 
shadow. 

So  we  threw  ourselves  into  this  great  task  and  grow  a  little  in  stature. 
Becoming  an  officer  somewhere  does  not  make  your  status  grow.  Real  greatness 
comes  in  different  ways.  Gandhiji,  who  was  a  great  man,  had  no  money  or 
office  or  position.  But  his  home  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  Indians 
who  respected  him  and  looked  up  to  him.  This  is  how  men  acquire  status  and 
greatness,  by  engaging  in  big  tasks  and  rising  above  their  petty  selves.  All  of 
you,  particularly  our  young  men,  must  remember  that  the  greater  their  thoughts, 
the  bigger  they  will  grow  in  stature.  We  want  India  to  remain  great.  We  do  not 
want  to  fight  with  other  countries  and  suppress  them  or  to  build  an  empire.  We 
are  opposed  to  that.  We  want  to  hold  on  to  our  freedom  and  work  for  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  friendship  with  other  countries.  What  right  do  we 
have  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries?  It  is  wrong.  It  was  wrong 
that  others  should  have  ruled  over  us.  So  we  removed  them.  But  we  did  not  do 
only  that! 

Please  remember  that  the  organization  within  the  country  was  not  very 
good.  It  has  come  down  from  ancient  times  and  though  it  may  have  been  good 
in  those  days,  it  was  no  longer  effective.  There  were  too  many  disparities  in 
our  social  structure.  Now,  there  can  be  different  kinds  of  disparity.  One  is  the 
disparity  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  between  the  great  raja-maharajas  and 
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the  people.  The  second  kind  was  between  the  big  zamindars,  talukdars,  and  the 
ordinary  peasants  who  worked  for  them.  The  former  lived  off  the  labour  of  the 
latter  without  doing  a  stroke  of  work  themselves.  This  may  have  been  all  right 
in  the  olden  days  but  it  is  certainly  not  possible  in  the  present  times. 

Therefore,  we  removed  British  rule  from  India  by  following  the  path  shown 
by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  achieved  our  goal  peacefully.  But  immediately  after 
that,  we  were  confronted  with  another  task,  and  that  was  to  remove  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  people  by  outdated  social  customs  and  mores.  Only  then  could 
India  progress.  The  first  question  that  arose  was  of  land  and  that  the  peasants 
who  worked  on  land  must  have  ownership  of  it.  We  have  had  this  goal  before 
us  and  are  gradually  working  towards  it.  Our  goal  should  be  to  ensure  that 
each  individual  in  the  country  works  for  a  living  and  not  exist  like  parasites  on 
the  labour  of  others.  That  is  absolutely  wrong,  particularly  since  we  believe 
that  there  should  be  equality  of  opportunity  and  equal  rights  for  everyone. 

So  when  we  got  freedom,  we  felt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
change  the  land  legislation.  We  had  no  quarrel  with  the  zamindars  and  talukdars, 
for  there  were  good  as  well  as  bad  people,  like  anywhere  else,  among  them. 
But  the  pattern  of  social  organisation  was  all  wrong,  in  our  view.  Therefore, 
the  first  task  was  to  change  the  social  organisation  by  passing  proper  laws.  We 
want  that  the  people  who  work  on  land  must  own  it.  The  others  who  do  not 
work  on  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  live  off  their  labour.  But  then  we  found  that 
there  were  too  many  people  dependent  on  land  and  not  enough  of  it  for  everyone. 
There  is  not  enough  land  for  forty  crores  of  people  and,  as  you  know,  the 
population  is  growing  all  the  time  while  the  amount  of  land  available  remains 
the  same.  Then  what  is  the  solution?  The  only  solution  is  that  the  pressure  on 
land  should  be  lessened  and  people  must  take  up  other  occupations.  There  are 
many  avenues  of  employment  opening  up.  A  farmer  works  on  land  and  produces 
foodgrains  which  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Similarly,  what  is 
produced  from  industries,  village  industries  or  from  the  big  industries  and  steel 
plants,  etc.  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  apart  from  improving 
agriculture,  we  must  accelerate  the  pace  of  industrialisation  in  the  country 
because  it  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  contribute  to  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  everyone.  An  entire  township  has  grown  up  around  the  Bhilai  steel 
plants.  [Break  for  sipping  water]  As  I  was  telling  you,  the  steel  produced  here 
will  go  towards  setting  up  small  industries  in  the  villages.  In  this  way  it  will 
help  everyone  in  the  country.  Therefore,  the  more  the  people  train  themselves 
to  work  in  different  fields,  the  more  the  country  will  progress. 

How  is  the  poverty  of  the  country  to  be  removed?  We  cannot  go  around 
with  a  begging  bowl  for  aid  because  that  is  not  good  for  anyone.  A  country 
progresses  on  the  strength  of  its  hard  work  and  effort.  The  countries  which 
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are  considered  wealthy  today  have  grown  rich  by  their  hard  work.  They  may 
have  taken  away  the  wealth  of  other  countries  too  but  in  fact  it  is  hard  work 
that  counts.  So,  if  we  wish  to  eradicate  poverty  from  the  country  and  progress, 
we  will  have  to  work  for  it,  work  for  it  intelligently,  not  foolishly  and  by  proper 
planning.  How  have  the  other  countries  become  so  wealthy?  It  is  because  they 
took  up  new  avenues  of  employment  and  adopted  new  techniques  for  improving 
agriculture  and  industries.  This  led  to  an  increase  in  production.  They  have 
learnt  new  techniques  of  production  whereas  we  are  still  using  the  out-dated 
methods  which  we  have  used  for  thousands  of  years.  If  we  continue  to  do 
this,  we  will  remain  poor.  We  must  use  better  ploughs  which  dig  deeper,  good 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  etc.,  by  which  production  will  increase.  We  must  make 
arrangements  for  irrigation  and  conservation  of  water,  like  bunding,  so  that  the 
water  is  not  wasted.  There  are  many  little  things  which  together  can  have  a 
great  impact.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  to  use  better  implements  and 
techniques. 

You  must  learn  all  these  things.  We  must  become  industrialized  because  by 
all  these  things  the  country  will  progress  gradually  and  become  wealthy,  and 
the  people  will  have  a  better  standard  of  living.  It  is  not  as  though  there  are 
hidden  treasures  under  the  ground  which  can  be  dug  up  and  distributed.  All  of 
you  have  your  own  demands  which  may  be  justified.  But  where  is  the  money 
for  all  that  to  come  from?  We  do  not  have  unlimited  funds  in  the  treasury  in 
Delhi  or  Bhopal,  nor  can  we  get  money  from  other  countries.  It  has  to  come 
ultimately  from  the  people  in  the  fonn  of  taxes  or  something  else.  The  people 
can  give  only  as  much  as  they  earn.  So  we  come  round  once  again  to  the 
question  of  increasing  production  and  to  reorganising  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  on  land  and  industries 
may  improve,  and  new  techniques,  machines  and  implements  may  be  adopted. 
All  this  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  production.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
masses  should  be  trained  in  these  things  because  if  they  do  not  learn,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  make  any  progress. 

The  second  thing  which  is  very  essential  is  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  people.  All  children  in  the  country  must  be  educated  and  then  trained  to  do 
something  useful.  Once  the  people  are  educated,  it  will  become  easier  for  them 
to  grasp  new  techniques  and  ideas.  At  the  moment,  nearly  four  and  a  half 
crores  of  children  are  reading  in  schools.  We  are  trying  to  increase  the  number 
so  that  within  five  six  years  there  may  be  no  child  in  the  country,  boy  or  girl, 
who  does  not  go  to  school  between  the  ages  of  three  to  seven  to  eleven  years. 
The  government  must  make  arrangements  for  free  education  for  at  least  five 
years.  After  the  age  of  eleven,  they  will  keep  going  to  school  and  then  college 
and  so  on.  In  this  way,  we  want  to  educate  the  people  within  the  next  ten, 
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fifteen  years,  which  will  bring  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  country.  In  fact  it 
is  already  happening  and  new  avenues  of  employment  will  open  up. 

So  you  can  imagine  what  a  big  thing  it  is  for  forty  crores  of  people  to 
participate  in  such  great  tasks.  It  is  of  such  great  magnitude  that  sometimes  it 
boggles  the  mind  as  to  how  such  a  large  population  will  do  it.  But  we  have  to 
go  ahead  with  it  and  now  we  are  moving  ahead  on  an  even  keel.  It  is  for  this 
that  we  had  set  up  the  Planning  Commission  to  go  into  these  things  carefully 
and  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  whole  country.  They  draw  up  a  five  year  plan 
though  the  task  will  not  be  over  in  five  years.  It  will  go  on  for  fifteen,  twenty 
years.  We  wanted  to  see  how  the  first  one  would  go  and  found  that  we  had 
more  or  less  achieved  the  targets  that  we  had  set  for  ourselves.  It  added  to  our 
strength  because  when  a  nation  takes  up  a  big  task  and  completes  it  successfully, 
it  boosts  the  morale.  So,  we  drew  up  the  Second  Plan  which  is  now  going  on. 
It  will  come  to  an  end  next  year.  We  are  already  busy  drawing  up  the  Third 
Plan.  A  committee  has  been  constituted  to  go  into  it  in  detail  and  after  six  or 
seven  months  of  deliberations,  it  will  be  finalised. 

So  now  we  are  starting  off  on  the  third  stage.  But  you  must  remember  that 
each  five  year  period  is  not  a  separate  compartment.  The  progress  of  a  nation 
is  like  the  flowing  river  which  goes  on.  It  does  not  stop.  When  a  country 
becomes  alive  and  vibrant  and  its  economic  condition  improves,  it  begins  to 
progress.  Now  India  is  also  awake,  and  if  you  travel  in  the  country  you  will 
find  that  all  kinds  of  new  things  are  happening,  new  industries  are  coming  up, 
agriculture  is  improving,  schools  and  hospitals  are  being  built,  etc.  Dr.  Katju 
reminded  me  to  talk  to  you  about  the  importance  of  looking  after  the  cattle,  for 
they  are  part  of  the  national  wealth  and  we,  in  our  foolishness,  do  not  look 
after  them.  We  worship  the  cow  but  do  not  give  it  enough  food  and  so  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  is  obtained  is  very  little.  It  is  indeed  strange  because  in 
other  countries  where  the  cow  is  not  worshipped  the  cattle  is  looked  after 
extremely  well  and  so  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  produced.  I  have  heard  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  each  cow  gives  here  is  pitifully  small.  Recently  a  huge 
agricultural  fair  was  held  in  Delhi  where  cattle  from  other  countries  were  also 
exhibited.  There  were  cows  from  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  fair  was  over, 
the  Russian  government  presented  me  with  two  or  three  of  them, 28  one  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  gives  one  and  a  quarter  maunds  of  milk  every 
day.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  that.  Now  you  can  imagine  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  small  quantities  that  our  cattle  give.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not 
looking  after  them  well.  The  problem  is  that  we  often  tend  to  neglect  the  things 


28.  See  fn  23  in  this  section. 
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that  we  worship.  It  would  be  better  if  we  were  to  look  after  them  well  instead 
of  worshipping  them. 

So,  you  find  that  there  is  a  great  awakening  in  the  country.  Industries,  big 
and  small,  are  coming  up  all  over  the  country.  But  I  am  basically  interested  in 
the  villages  and  the  new  techniques  that  the  Indian  farmer  is  beginning  to  adopt. 
They  are  able  to  produce  much  more  from  an  acre  of  land  now.  Instead  of  the 
previous  maunds,  now  they  are  able  to  produce  twelve,  thirteen  sometimes 
fifteen  maunds.  So,  these  things  are  in  our  hands  and  we  can  improve  them  by 
paying  more  attention  and  working  hard.  You  will  find  these  developments  all 
over  the  country.  The  village  panchayats  are  playing  a  major  role.  The  co¬ 
operative  societies  are  doing  good  work,  new  village  industries  are  coming  up. 
Similarly,  in  the  large  towns  also  major  industries  are  coming  up.  Huge  river 
valley  projects  are  coming  up  and  electricity  is  being  produced  which  is 
transmitted  far  and  wide.  The  lights  that  are  around  you  are  only  a  small  facet 
of  the  power  of  electricity;  it  is  in  fact,  a  great  source  of  power  which  is  used 
to  run  huge  plants  and  industries.  Dams  and  canals  are  being  built  on  the  bigger 
rivers  to  provide  water  for  irrigation.  Schools  and  hospitals  are  being  built 
everywhere.  In  short,  a  new  life  is  beginning  to  flow  through  the  veins  of  the 
country,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  We  want  that  it  should  flow  more  rapidly 
so  that  we  can  progress  fast. 

I  have  mentioned  all  these  things.  But  it  is  human  beings  who  really  count. 
A  country  can  progress  only  when  its  people  progress,  every  single  man  and 
woman,  by  learning  new  things  and  working  hard.  Therefore,  we  must  remove 
the  factors  which  weaken  our  society.  There  is  great  injustice  in  our  society. 
One,  as  I  said,  is  the  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Everyone  cannot 
be  alike,  for  some  are  strong  while  others  are  not.  But  there  must  not  be  a  great 
disparity  within  the  social  structure,  particularly  of  one  section  living  off  the 
labours  of  another.  The  economic  organisation  in  the  country  has  to  be  changed 
and  a  socialist  pattern  of  society  must  be  established  so  that  those  who  work 
hard  must  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  The  other  thing  is  to  change  the 
lifestyle  of  society. 

As  you  know,  the  caste-system  has  existed  in  India  for  a  long  time.  Some 
are  considered  untouchables  while  others  regard  themselves  as  superior.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  how  the  caste  system  operated  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago. 
It  may  have  been  useful  then.  But  in  modem  times,  the  caste  system  is  extremely 
harmful  and  in  fact,  it  has  had  a  debilitating  effect  on  society  for  several  centuries. 
The  result  was  that  India  became  weak  and  we  fell  prey  to  foreign  powers. 
Therefore,  we  must  strengthen  the  social  structure  so  that  everyone  cannot  be 
exactly  alike.  Some  are  intelligent  and  others  may  be  extremely  stupid.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  everyone  can  be  exactly  alike.  There  are  bound  to  be  physical 
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and  mental  differences.  But  there  should  be  equality  of  opportunity  so  that 
each  individual  may  go  as  far  as  he  is  able  to.  It  is  wrong  to  deprive  some 
sections  of  society  of  equal  opportunities  on  the  grounds  of  caste  system  and 
poverty,  etc.  Therefore,  we  must  break  the  bonds  which  are  strangling  the 
society,  and  the  caste  system  must  be  given  up  because  it  cannot  go  hand  in 
hand  with  socialism.  It  is  not  right  that  we  should  profess  equality  on  the  one 
hand  and  oppress  others  on  the  other.  We  must  naturally  respect  people  who 
are  intelligent  and  well  educated  and  not  worry  about  which  caste  a  person 
belongs  to.  It  is  a  man’s  sense  of  duty  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  must  be 
respected.  Our  social  customs  and  traditions  are  detrimental  to  women  which 
is  not  a  good  thing.  A  country  can  progress  only  when  men  and  women  are 
educated.  It  cannot  progress  if  half  the  population  is  illiterate.  Therefore,  we 
must  remove  the  bonds  which  shackle  women.  We  have  brought  in  new  laws. 

So  as  I  was  saying,  we  have  to  progress  on  all  fronts,  for  one-sided  attempts 
will  not  take  us  very  far.  The  entire  population  must  progress.  It  takes  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  talk  about  the  five  year  plan.  It  will  take  many 
five  year  plans  to  make  India  really  advanced  because  a  country’s  progress  is 
a  never-ending  process.  Fifty  years  hence,  we  will  not  be  here.  But  those 
among  you  who  are  young  will  perhaps  live  to  see  the  12th  or  1 5th  Plan.  So  the 
process  will  go  on. 

What  is  a  revolution?  It  does  not  mean  violence  and  breaking  of  heads  but 
something  which  changes  a  social  organisation  and  its  pattern  of  life.  There 
was  a  big  revolution  when  the  steam  rail  was  invented.  Now  steam  is  an  ordinary, 
everyday  thing  and  it  took  one  individual  to  grasp  its  potential  power  and  the 
rail  engine  has  revolutionized  the  mode  of  transport  in  the  world.  It  has  made 
industrialization  possible.  Then  came  electricity.  People  have  always  seen 
lightning  in  the  sky  and  sometimes  seen  it  strike  something.  So  it  was  worshipped 
out  of  fear  in  the  olden  days.  But  when  curiosity  overcame  fear  and  it  was 
discovered  that  electricity  could  be  produced  by  friction,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  use  it  as  a  source  of  power.  Now  there  are  huge  power  plants  where  electricity 
is  produced  and  transmitted  to  other  places.  There  is  no  magic  in  all  this. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  can  grasp  it.  Electricity  has  made  all  kinds  of  new 
developments  possible  which  has  revolutionized  the  world.  Therefore,  science 
is  bringing  about  revolutionary  changes  in  the  world  day  by  day. 

You  must  have  heard  about  the  atom  bomb.  One  bomb  can  destroy  the 
whole  of  Raipur  city.  Bigger  bombs  are  being  invented.  But  atomic  energy 
itself  is  a  great  source  of  power  which  can  be  used  for  good  as  well  as  bad 
purposes.  We  want  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of  the 
people.  What  I  mean  by  all  this  is  that  today  we  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  era 
with  new  changes  taking  place  every  day. 
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You  must  have  heard  that  last  year  a  rocket  was  sent  to  the  Moon.  This 
has  not  been  done  in  thousands  of  years  and  now  there  is  talk  of  Man  reaching 
the  Moon,  if  not  now,  certainly  within  the  next  year  or  two.  All  these  new 
developments  are  taking  place  and  here  we  in  India  stand  up  on  one  leg  to  pray 
if  there  is  a  lunar  eclipse.  How  can  we  progress  if  we  continue  to  believe  in 
such  foolish  ways?  We  all  know  that  a  lunar  eclipse  takes  place  when  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  falls  upon  the  Moon  and  cuts  off  the  Sun's  rays  which 
give  light  to  the  Moon.  Similarly,  when  the  Moon  comes  between  the  Sun  and 
the  Earth,  there  is  a  solar  eclipse.  It  can  be  predicted  very  accurately  by 
astronomers,  including  the  length  of  time  it  would  last.  But  some  people  deceive 
others  by  saying  that  Rahu  has  caught  hold  of  the  Moon  and  is  going  to  swallow 
it.  There  can  be  no  greater  foolishness  than  this  and  those  who  deceive  the 
people  in  this  fashion  want  them  to  continue  in  such  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
[Applause] 

So,  it  is  very  essential  that  we  should  understand  the  modem  scientific 
world  of  today.  All  of  us  cannot  become  great  scientists.  But  there  should  be 
some  understanding.  That  is  why  some  elementary  science  is  being  taught  in 
schools  also  so  that  the  children  develop  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Otherwise  we  will  become  backward  again  as  we  had  in  the  past.  So,  there  are 
the  big  tasks  before  us. 

Yesterday  a  number  of  adivasi  tribals  from  surrounding  areas  came  to  me 
and  today  some  came  from  Bastar  with  their  own  complaints.  Their  complaints 
were  justified  and  there  are  a  number  of  things  which  do  not  seem  right,  but  I 
will  not  go  into  them.  However,  I  want  to  tell  all  my  adivasi  brethren  that  1 
consider  the  task  of  their  uplift  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  tasks  that  are  on 
hand.  The  most  urgent  priority  is  the  task  of  uplifting  the  tribals,  Harijans  and 
the  weaker  sections  of  society  because  until  that  is  done  an  injustice  remains. 
Secondly,  they  will  remain  a  burden  to  the  country  and  drag  us  down.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  the  country  must  shoulder  its  burdens  instead  of  becoming 
a  burden  themselves. 

Who  is  a  burden  on  society?  One  is  the  section  of  poor,  backward  people 
like  the  Harijans  and  the  tribals,  who  lack  opportunities  of  employment  and  so 
become  a  burden  on  society.  The  other  category  is  of  the  people  who  consume 
but  do  not  work  or  produce  anything.  That  is  not  right.  Those  who  live  off  the 
labour  of  others  are  also  a  burden  to  society  like  the  idle,  rich  zamindars  and 
princes,  etc.,  who  live  very  well  but  do  nothing  to  earn  their  living.  That  is  also 
bad  for  the  country.  Every  single  man  and  woman  in  India  must  do  his  duty  by 
the  country  by  doing  some  kind  of  work,  physical  or  mental,  to  repay  their 
debt  to  society.  After  all,  every  individual  consumes  something,  however  poor 
he  may  be.  Therefore,  he  must  produce  at  least  what  he  consumes  by  way  of 
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basic  necessities.  That  is  how  it  generally  works.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
production  should  be  more  than  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  surplus  to  invest  for 
development.  Therefore,  it  is  our  effort  to  increase  production  so  that  we  can 
have  more  money  for  tasks  of  development  and  to  open  schools,  hospitals  and 
industries  and  a  hundred  other  things.  It  is  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  people 
that  the  national  income  has  to  come  by  way  of  taxes. 

Anyhow,  I  was  telling  you  about  the  tribals,  their  upliftment  is  a  very 
special  task.  It  cannot  be  done  by  magic  because  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
spending  money,  though  that  also  has  to  be  done,  but  of  uplifting  a  section  of 
society  which  has  been  oppressed  for  a  long  time.  It  cannot  be  done  immediately 
because  they  have  to  do  it  themselves.  Therefore,  we  have  to  make  arrangements  . 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  improving  agriculture  and  setting  up  industries 
etc.,  so  that  they  may  earn  more  and  their  standard  of  living  may  improve. 
Facilities  for  their  health  care  should  be  made  as  is  being  done  for  the  rest  of 
the  people,  a  little  more  so  because  they  are  backward.  We  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  do  this  task.  Once  they  come  out  of  the  morass  of  backwardness  of  centuries, 
they  will  progress  very  rapidly.  Please  do  not  think  that  the  tribals  are  not 
capable  of  progress.  I  have  known  excellent  tribal  doctors  and  engineers.  It  is 
a  question  of  opportunity  and  anyone  who  gets  it  can  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is 
absolutely  wrong  to  think  that  only  the  so-called  superior  castes  can  progress. 

It  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  backwardness  of  the  others  for  they  have 
suppressed  them  in  the  past.  Therefore,  everyone  should  get  an  equal  opportunity. 
There  is  a  special  section  devoted  to  the  Harijans  and  adivasis  in  the  five  year 
plan. 

I  have  tried  to  put  before  you  a  broad  picture  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
India  are  fighting  a  Mahabharat  like  war  today.  The  war  is  not  with  any  other 
country  or  among  ourselves  but  against  poverty,  our  weaknesses  and 
foolishness,  which  have  led  to  our  backwardness  in  the  past.  It  is  a  mighty 
battle  which  involves  the  removal  of  old  customs  and  traditions  which  cause 
us  harm,  and  also  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  industrialisation,  building 
schools  and  hospitals,  etc.  and,  in  short,  to  clothe  India  in  new  garb.  Today  she 
wears  the  tattered  garb  of  poverty  which  needs  to  be  changed.  We  are  setting 
up  huge  industries  all  over  the  country.  But  I  want  to  particularly  mention 
agriculture  because  India’s  progress  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  is 
linked  with  it.  What  we  produce  on  an  average  from  land  is  very  little.  In  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  too,  the  production  per  acre  is  double  or  treble 
of  ours.  Why  should  we  also  not  do  the  same?  Even  here,  wherever  the  farmers 
have  grasped  the  new  techniques  and  are  using  good  ploughs,  good  seeds  and 
fertilisers  and  have  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  they  have  doubled 
or  even  trebled  production.  This  is  not  a  secret.  Therefore,  the  first  priority 
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before  us  is  to  increase  agricultural  production.  We  must  double  it  immediately 
and  we  have  the  resources  to  do  so.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  hard  work  and  intelligence  and  understanding. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  tell  this  to  the  poor  small  farmer.  But  he  is  in  great 
difficulties  with  his  small  holding,  lack  of  money  and  often  failure  of  monsoon, 
etc.  How  is  he  to  get  better  ploughs  and  other  implements?  Government  can  no 
doubt  help  but  that  is  possible  only  to  some  extent.  The  farmer  has  to  help 
himself  and  stand  on  his  own  feet.  Only  then  can  others  help  him.  How  is  the 
poor  farmer  to  do  this?  He  does  not  have  the  strength  to  stand  alone.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  form  cooperative  societies  so  that  the  small  farmers  can  gain 
strength  in  numbers.  They  can  get  better  ploughs  and  implements,  seeds, 
fertilizers  and  arrange  for  loans  from  government  through  the  cooperative 
societies.  In  the  olden  days  the  moneylenders  performed  a  very  useful  task, 
inspite  of  the  atrocious  interest  they  charged,  by  giving  loans  to  people  in  times 
of  need.  Now  we  want  that  the  functions  of  the  moneylenders  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  co-operative  societies  and  the  members  can  share  the  profit  or 
loss. 

Therefore  it  is  essential  to  form  cooperative  societies  in  villages.  Your 
Government  of  Madhya  Bharat  will  help  you  to  do  it,  as  also  the  Congress 
organisation.  But  we  do  not  want  officials  to  interfere  in  the  main  task.  The  old 
concept  of  officials  as  “mai-baap”  is  not  right.  We  want  to  breed  a  new  kind  of 
people  who  are  capable  of  holding  their  heads  high  and  walking  erect  and  who 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet.  It  is  not  right  that  officers  should  do  all  the  work 
for  the  people.  The  cooperative  societies  must  be  run  by  the  effort  of  the 
members.  Officials  can  guide  and  advise.  But  we  want  the  people  to  be  trained, 
particularly  in  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  most  urgent  task  before  us 
today  is  to  increase  agricultural  production,  which  will  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  whole  country  and  pave  the  way  for  progress  because  there  will 
be  more  money  available  for  the  tasks  of  development  and  building  schools  and 
colleges.  This  will  transform  the  face  of  the  country.  We  are  trying  to  gradually 
bring  electricity  to  all  the  villages,  not  merely  for  light  but  because  it  can  be 
used  to  set  up  small  industries  which  can  provide  employment  to  many  who 
are  idle  at  the  moment.  In  this  way,  the  condition  of  the  villages  will  improve. 
So,  cooperative  societies  are  very  essential.  At  the  same  time,  as  you  know,  we 
want  the  panchayats  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  village.  We 
do  not  want  official  interference  in  all  this.  Officers  do  good  work  but  we  must 
try  to  change  the  system  which  prevailed  during  the  days  of  the  British.  Officers 
are  trained  and  so  they  should  teach  the  villagers  and  guide  and  advise  them. 
But  the  actual  work  must  be  done  by  you. 

Therefore,  greater  autonomy  is  being  given  to  the  panchayats.  Some 
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provinces  have  already  done  so.  I  have  heard  from  your  Chief  Minister,  Dr. 
Kailash  Nath  Katju  that  soon  a  law  is  going  to  be  passed  to  that  effect  in 
Madhya  Pradesh,  giving  great  financial  powers  and  autonomy  to  the  panchayats 
within  the  next  six  months.  The  panchayats  will  then  hold  the  reins  of  power 
and  can  do  a  great  deal.  If  they  fail  to  do  the  work,  it  will  be  due  to  their  own 
foolishness.  But  I  know  that  once  they  have  the  opportunity,  they  can  do  very 
good  work.  At  the  moment,  both  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan,  the  panchayati 
raj  is  working  very  effectively  for  the  last  one  year.  I  had  visited  both  the  states 
last  year  to  inaugurate  it.29  Now,  I  felt  very  happy  when  I  read  the  report  which 
has  come  to  me  about  their  progress  in  one  year.  I  can  see  that  the  villagers  and 
farmers  are  shouldering  their  responsibility  very  well,  with  enthusiasm  and  are 
working  hard.  New  tasks  are  being  taken  in  hand.  They  have  constructed  new 
houses  for  the  Harijans  and  made  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  drinking 
water,  etc.  Soon  there  will  be  panchayati  raj  in  your  State  also  which  will  mean 
real  freedom.  But  it  can  work  only  when  you  make  the  panchayats  strong  by 
selecting  good  people,  not  give  in  to  outside  pressures,  etc.  and  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  form  cooperative  societies.  Both  these  things  are  very  essential. 

The  third  institution  which  every  village  must  have  is  a  good  school  where 
the  children  can  get  proper  education.  Education  is  spreading  all  over  India  but 
the  standard  is  not  uniformly  good  everywhere  which  bothers  me  because  I 
am  most  deeply  concerned  about  our  children — the  little  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country.  I  want  that  they  should  be  well  looked  after  and  get  enough  to  eat, 
clothes  to  wear,  education,  houses  to  live  in,  etc.  Ultimately  all  that  we  are 
doing  today  is  only  partly  for  ourselves  but  more  than  that  for  the  children  or 
the  future  generations  because  they  are  the  future  of  India.  I  want  that  future 
to  be  bright,  smiling,  educated,  well-trained  and  united. 

The  new  picture  of  an  India’s  march  towards  progress  is  emerging  and  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it  that  India  will  go  far.  The  obstacles  that  we  face  are  of 
our  own  making  because  of  our  internal  squabbles  and  disunity.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  even  within  the  Congress  there  is  groupism,  with  people  pulling  in 
different  directions  and  vying  for  positions.  I  do  not  say  that  the  desire  for 
power  is  a  bad  thing — if  an  individual  has  ability,  he  can  get  anything  he  aspires 
to — but  mere  greed  for  position  is  not  a  good  thing.  It  has  been  seen,  generally, 
that  those  who  aspire  most  to  positions  are  the  least  qualified  to  fill  them.  It  is 
often  those  who  spurn  them  who  are  the  best  suited.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
arises  in  any  democracy.  What  is  to  be  done? 


29.  See  fn  24  in  this  section. 
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If  you  read  the  history  of  India,  you  will  find  that  there  have  been  great 
sages  and  intellectuals,  brave  warriors  whose  heroic  deeds  thrill  the  listener  to 
this  day.  But  our  greatest  vice  has  been  disunity.  The  kings  instead  of  doing 
their  duty  by  their  people  used  to  fight  among  themselves.  The  annals  of 
Rajasthan  and  Madhya  Pradesh  are  filled  with  the  names  of  brave  heroes.  It  is 
really  amazing.  But  they  combined  stupidity  with  heroism  [Applause]  and  brought 
downfall  upon  the  country  by  their  internal  wrangling  and  fights,  and  weakened 
us.  They  would  often  side  with  the  enemies,  as  in  the  time  of  the  British  and 
during  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  1857.  So,  this  is  an  ancient  vice  and  I  think 
it  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  the  country  mainly  because  of  the  caste 
system.  It  is  the  caste  system  which  has  prevented  a  spirit  of  nationalism  from 
taking  root  and  kept  us  in  different  compartments,  with  the  result  that  we 
lacked  unity  and  strength.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  disease  and  cultivate  a  true 
spirit  of  nationalism  which  regards  every  comer  of  India  as  one's  own,  the 
people  and  customs  and  traditions,  language  and  religion.  We  must  not  allow 
disunity  to  spread  among  the  people  for  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  if  we 
can  control  it  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  which  can  prevent  us  from  going 
ahead.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  situation  in  India. 

Outside  the  country  a  strange  situation  exists.  On  the  one  hand  the  European 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  become  extremely  rich 
and  powerful  by  scientific  and  technological  advancement.  They  have  no 
shortage  of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  so  much  of  everything  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  You  will  be  amazed  to  know  that  sometimes 
they  have  to  throw  away  foodgrains  into  the  sea.  Just  imagine  when  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world  go  hungry,  foodgrains  are  thrown  into  the  sea.  That  is 
how  their  social  organisation  works  because  they  do  not  want  the  prices  to 
fall.  Even  if  others  go  hungry,  they  are  more  worried  about  the  prices. 

Anyhow,  the  West  has  grown  rich  through  science.  There  is  no  poverty 
there,  which  is  a  very  good  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  become 
extremely  powerful  and  acquired  lethal  weapons  of  war.  In  fact  their  ability  to 
cause  damage  is  staggering.  The  two  world  wars  during  the  last  forty-fifty 
years  caused  tremendous  havoc.  But  today  the  bombs  and  other  weapons  that 
the  West  has  are  so  lethal  that  if  there  is  another  war,  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
survivors.  Entire  nations  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  terrible  power  that  they  have 
acquired.  Therefore,  it  has  become  necessary  to  somehow  prevent  a  war. 
Though  we  will  not  participate  directly,  we  cannot  come  out  of  a  war  unscathed 
and  the  radioactive  fallout  of  a  nuclear  war  will  destroy  us  too.  So  we  need 
peace  and,  as  you  know,  India  has  always  tried  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  what  can  one  country  alone  do?  The  whole  world  desires  peace.  But  there 
is  so  much  bitterness  and  fear  and  suspicion  that  nobody  knows  when  a  war 
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may  break  out.  So  we  are  making  efforts  to  prevent  it  and  our  efforts  will  pay 
off  more  if  we  become  strong  naturally,  by  maintaining  unity  and  pitting  our 
entire  strength  into  the  tasks  of  our  progress. 

Many  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  session 
just  now  but  two  of  them  were  significant.  One  was  that  there  should  be  no 
war  in  the  world  and  for  that  there  should  be  complete  disarmament. 30  The 
second  resolution  was  related  to  the  five  year  plan31  and  about  the  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken  for  the  country  to  progress.  These  two  big  issues  are  before 
us. 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  Now  we  shall  part;  you  to  go 
home  and  I  to  Delhi  tomorrow.  What  is  the  lesson  or  message  that  you  will 
carry  away  with  you?  What  will  you  tell  the  people  at  home  about  the  things 
that  you  saw  and  heard  in  Raipur,  the  big  leaders  who  came  there  and  the 
speeches  that  you  heard?  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say.  But  I  am  glad  that 
you  came  here  because  now  you  have  some  of  the  problems  and  issues  of  the 
country  before  you.  The  progress  of  India  depends  on  the  villages  and  vice 
versa.  So  you  know  now  that  the  two  things  are  interlinked  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  India’s  political  and  economic  condition  and  the  large  issues  that  are 
before  her  and  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  solve  these  problems.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  will  be  able  to  remember  everything  but  I  am  sure  you  will  retain 
something.  You  should  tell  the  people  back  home  about  them,  particularly  what 
I  said  about  forming  cooperative  societies  and  preparing  yourselves  for  the 
greater  autonomy  that  is  going  to  be  given  to  your  village  panchayats  in  a  few 
months.  So,  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  all  this  and  become  strong  and 
forge  ahead.  You  can  transform  the  face  of  the  rural  areas  by  your  own  effort. 
You  will  be  given  all  help  and  cooperation  from  the  government  and  the  officials. 
But  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  all  of  us.  No  outsider  can  do  it  for  us. 

I  have  been  in  Raipur  for  three  days  during  which  I  have  had  your  affection 
in  great  abundance.  What  can  I  say  except  that  it  has  moved  me  deeply.  I  will 
remember  my  visit  to  Bhilai  also  vividly.  I  thank  you  for  the  warm  welcome 
that  you  have  given  me. 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends.] 


30.  See  fn  25  in  this  section. 

3 1 .  See  fn  26  in  this  section. 
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20.  At  the  Raipur  Hospital32 

FFTFfcT  #,33  FT?F t  #T  Ffftftt, 

ftft  ftf#  FT  FTft  FT#  ^  FTft  ft#  I,  ft  F§F  FT#  FF  FTFftt  f  Fft,  Ft  ft-FFT 
Flft  ftt  FF  ft  I,  ft  F1FFT  FTFft  TlfFT  I  FFIFTftf  eft  Ft  #T  F1F9FFTFT  I  ft,  ftfftF 
UIFFT  eft  $lftf  ft,  ftfftTF  ft  fttFFT  f  fft  FT|F  ^jFTFT  FFTF  ftflftt  ft  1 1  fftF  ftftT 
eft?  eft-eft  FFTFT#  ftf  Fft,  Fftft  ftft  FFTFTF  Flft#,  ft  e§5  |  ft  TfFFft  FFT  fftFTF 
ftjT  f-FFT  5ft?T  ft  ft  FF  FTFF  I  %  eft-ift  FIFIdM  ft#  fttT  wft  »  ft  §lftf 
ft  ft#  I,  ftfftF  fftF  ft#  eRT  ftt  FTFT  FFT  §3TT,  FF  FF  fft  FTF  ft  FFT  3TTFF  FFft 
fftft  ft  FFFT,  FFT  ft  ftft  ft  fftlFTT  FTTFT  fftjT  fft  FT  FFft  FFT  3TTFFTF  FFTftft  I34 
ftFFT  ft  ttcF  .3TFF SJT  FFF?  FTST  Fftft  fft#  FF  SJT,  FFft  FTFT  ft  FFF  FTFFT  TfFlft  I 
Fftfft  fttFT  ft 'gft  FTF  Flft  Fft  ftdlftld  FFTT  ftlft  ft  #TT  ft  FF  FFTFT,  3TF5T,  fttFT, 
■3TF5T,  FTtft  F§F  FFFT  ft  TTTFTF  FlFT  t  Ft  F#  SIT  |  ft#  I  F#  FT#  FFT  FFTft 
ftftftTT  ftftF-ftRF  Fft  ft,  ftftF  FF|ft  TTTF1F  SJT  #T  ft  TTF  WIT  F#ft  T|F  FFT 
febeil  SIT  I  FFT  FF?  ft  ftft  TJFT  ft  FTT  ft  ft,  ftft  TTFF?f  FTFT  fft  ftf  TJjff  ft  FTT  ft 
t  fft  sp  ft  ft  f  I  Fftfft  SFFT,  Fft  ft  3TFT  3FTFT  WIT  ajqft  wifftft,  FF  ft  ftft  I 
ft  Fft,  Fft  FF  Ft,  FF  #T  F§F  FTEF  FTFT  #T  FFT  ftft  ft  ft  FFT,  ftdlftd-FFTF 
FFTT  Fft  ft  FTF  ?IT  ft#  ft  FF  I  #T  FTfF  FTTFF  FF  FT  FF  FFFft,  Fft  TFTTT  Fftff 
ftft  ftft  I,  FTFTF,  ftftftft  [equipment]  ft  Fft  Fft  ft  FT  TTFift,  Wtft  W  ft 
ft  FF  STFT  ftF  ftft,  FTF?  FFT  ft  FFTFTFT  ft  FTft,  FF  Fft  FF?  FFTF  FFTT  TFlft,  FF? 
FFftt  ftftftF  FT  ftF  FFTT  Fft  FF  ft  FFT  ft?  fft  FF#  fft  FF?  aTTFft  ft, 
FTTFTt  FFTft  ft  fft  I  ft  FTF  Tfft  ft  FF  FTFT  %  I  ft  FF  FF  FTTFFTTT  Fft  FF  FFT 
ft  3TTF-FTF  ft  FTF  Flft  ft  fft  fftF  FTFT  FTTTTTftf  %  FF  FFT,  FF  ft  FFift  I  ft  FFTFT 
fttFT  I  FF  ft  FFT  Fft,  WIT  FFTft  ft  FF  ft  Fft  I  ftft  FTFFT,  FTFFT  F#F  FF 
ft  FTF  FFT  FTT  FjfJ,  fftft  FTFT  ftft  ft  fft  FFT  SIT,  FTF  fft?  #  ft  FF#  FTTF 
%  ft  FTF  ft,  fttT  TJTTFTt  FTFT,  FF  FFF  ft  FTF  ’JF  FF  ftt  FF#  FFF  ft-ft  FTTFFTTT 
STFT  ft  <9Sl  Fft  I  §TFT  ft  ft  Fldl  ftt  ft,  ftt  Ff  fttT  ft  FFT  ft  FTF  ft  ft  TTF#  ft  FF 
FTF  FFft  FTFF  Fft  ftFT  Fft  FFTft  FF  ft  fftFF  Tfft  ^FTFT  Fft  ftcTT  I  ?Fft  FTft  FI? 
Fft  t  fft  ft  FFT  FFJTFF  ftF  ft  I  ^F  FTFTFTF  ft  FFift  ft,  FTF  FTFT  Fftft  ftF  FTHFT, 
^Fgft  ftf  FFFT  SFTF  Fft  fftlT  FFT  ft  I  T|FTJFff  ft  Tfft  Fft  fttFT,  FF  FFF  TFTTF 
ft  I  T^FTpft  ft  fftFFT  I|Fg7F  fttFT  ft  FFift  F#  FF,  FF#  MIFT  ft  I  ft  Fft  FTFFT 


32.  30  October  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5921,  NM  No.  1304.  The  speech  was  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Raipur  Hospital. 

33.  Kailas  Nath  Katju. 

34.  See  SWJN/SS/54/p.  376-377  and  382. 
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fft  WIT  tep  Tfft  ft  TFT  TTTTFST  if  FTKdl  ftt,  T§T  lift  FtTF  I,  TTT  TIFF  TlfftT, 
ftfftr  ft*  ftt  CT  ftft  I  TTFt  ft,  ft  %  ■3FTftT  %  FTlft  $ftPtT<  #F  Tft  TFFt  1 1 
TFT  cf^ffr  ftflPlTI  ftr  ft?  m  W  it  ^  I  tTcF  FftPlTT  ft  3FTTTT  FT  ?TO  ft 
3IlKi«Ti  [architect]  ft,  ft  fft  Tnft  fttT  |;  3FfftftTT  ftr  IF  FT,  ft  grift  fttT 

I  ftr  fft  T  ftt  gift  fttTF  ft  grftf  ft  ftftftiR  %  T#  ^TRT  TIFT 1 135  TFT  FT  ftTTTt 
ftt  fttf  TIFT  ftf  I,  Tft  Ft#  ftt 1  Ft  ftftfftTT  TFT  ftt  1 ftt  I  Ft,  TTtfft,  #T,  ft  gftt 
TFT  FT  3TT  TTT  I  ftt  TFft  TFT  ftt  TF  |  fft  ftft  Tlftt  TIFT  fft  TFT  ftt  TFT  STIT  ftlT 

I I  FTT  ftt  TFT  SFTT  ftlT  ftt  ftt  ftt  TTF  ftt  TFETT  I,  TTT  ftt  Tftt  fft  fttft  TnF-ftfTT 
%  ft,  ftft  TIFIdM  TTfftft  ftt  TTR  ^Tf%tT,  TFT  TTlft  TFT  fttT  TFT!  ftTTFT  ftt  ^JKIdt 
TFT  Tlftt  ft  FTT  if  ft  ft,  TT%T  I  PlFTlftl  Ft  wfe  ftt,  fttTF,  Tlftt  ft  3FFTT  TTTft 
fft  FTTft  ftn  I,  Fft  ftt  TTTftt  1 1  ftt  $  ft  ftn  ftt  ft ,  FT  Tp,  ftr  TTTft  TFjft  TFft 
ftft  5f,  TTTTTT  Ft,  T3TTT  TFftt  TT?f  T  Ft  I  ■FTT  Tiff  ftRTT  ftTT  Ft  ft  TTTTlt  ftt  $TFT 
ftr  ft  ftftt  ft  fftg  ft  3TFFTFT  ft  I  IFF  ft  TF  I 

gift  TFT,  ft  #T  TT^T  ftt,  ft  ftt  T1TTT  3FT  Tlftt  I  %  ftt,  fft  ft  TTFF-fftFTT 
-3TFFTFT,  ggfeft,  ft  Ft  gft  TTTftt  fttft  ft  TTR  Ft,  ftr  Ft  TtTT  eft,  ftftrtTTFTT  ftt, 


fftr  TT  TTfft  TFT  TITR  ft  FTFTT  fttTF  TIT,  ft  TFT  ft  fftTT  Tft,  TTT  ft  fftft  ftr  TTT 
ft  Tft  ftftTTT  ftT  ft  TTFft  TFT  ftt  wft  TTFFTFr  ft  1%T  I  ftftf  Tift  ft  I  ft  ft  ft  TTft 
§f  I  fttrft  TFT,  TF  TTTFT  ft  fftftftft  ft  FTTTTFT  TT  ^TTTT I  ftft  JTHT  ftt  ft,  ft  TF 

I  fft  ftnft  tt  ft  ftnft  tt  Tft  ft  #r  tttt  ft  I,  ftfftr  ftnft  t  ^nft  ft 

JTTFT  FFST  ft  FTTR  ft  ftFTT  TTft  ftftfftT,  TFT  ftn  ftnft  TT  3TTTT,  Tift  TT  TTTTT 
^TTT  FTFT  ftt  TFT  Tft  TfftT  ftn  ftRTT  TTTTT  fft  3FTT  3TTT  TTT  §TFT  ftt  ft  ft  TFT 
ftftft^TT  TftTF-TftTF  ft  TjF  ftFrTTT  ft,  ftTT  ft  fftlft  ftnft  TFT  TTft  I  TTT  ftnfM 
t?  Tft  fttfftr  TftfftlT  I,  fftgTTTT  ft  fttfft§T  ft  TftfftlT  TgT  Tft  fftTFT  ft  T^  #T 
TftlHT  ft-TR  TTT  ft  fftTTT  TFT  ftft  Tft,  W  TF  1 1  FlftnFF  I,  ftft  TTF  Tft 

fft  fftftt  ■grr  ft  fifttff  Tft  ft  fftm  FTft  fft  TTTft  tft  tft  nftt  I,  ttftFT  I, 

nrft  1 1  3TT  TTFT  FTlft  TTT  3TFFTTT  TT  TTFFTTT  TTlft,  TIFTTFF  ft  Tftftt  ft  fftg 
TF  TFT  3TT5T  I,  mTT  gnfftT  I  fft  TTT  ?TFT  ftt  TITift  TTT  ft  ftfT  §TFT  TT  Tlftt 
■3TTT  TTT  ft  fftnft  TIFTTFF  T  ft  I  FTT  TTF  ft  ftftfftT  Tftft  ftt  TFF  TFTT  TTfftr  efft 
fftftfftT  ft  TFT  TTft  ft  TTcfj  attT  TFT  TTft  I  fft  Fnft  TTTTT  TTTft  ft  I  ft  TJT  TTft 
TTTTST  3TTT  Tft  TFTT  I,  FTTF  TTTn  fftFFFT  fftPn  I  TTFTT  ft  FT  ft,  Fnft  TTlft 
ft  TTT  ftt^  ftft  ft  Tft  OTTftT  ft  I  TTF-TTTF  ftt  Tift  ft#  fftaft  Tift  fttfftg  Tft  TT, 
TTTTFFT  Tft  ftt  TFT  Tft  TTF  TFT  ffft  FfttTFTF  TT  T3TTT  ftn  I,  ft  TTFBT  Tft  nFTT, 
ft  TFT  TFT  fftgTTTT  ftt  TIF  TFT  %  T#Tlft  TTTTT  TIFFt  ft  TftT-TfttT  TflfftTT  TFM 


35.  See  item  197. 
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tri^rT  i  rf  r#  %r  w,  fart  Riff  rtrtt  rrt  rr^  #r  I  TtftrR  RRft 

#R  Rpff  |  RR  RRT  sMt  PfRTRTT  #  TRFft  RFt,  TRFft  RRt  Rt  PfFTRR  RRR  #R 

I,  Ptewd  ^rrir^f  #r  PirMI  #r  I  #r  f5rw  Rtt,  arFuff  Rrt  $ttt  rttrt  I,  r 

Tgeff  ■#,  R  *|T#  Tt,  ftRR  R?t  RRT  3TTTT  FT  R  RFt  RTRRT  I 

3TTR  RTRTt  I  cMR^l  3  FRTt  %TT  R%  FTRRT  I,  FTRRT  TFT,36  fs^WR  %  R§R  R% 
FTRRTf#f  I  ctt  RRPt  RRTTT  RTFT  I  RRRt  TT^t  %  F^T  RT#  RT  RRITft  Rfcpft 
41hiR4Y  RFft  RTjf  RFR  R<RIf?4)  3?  TREt  Fttt  t,  RTTR  T3TRT  T3TRT,  ^RTRT  TRTRT,  R#T 
^  3ftT  Rft  Rj<4  ERR  d(i<i  %  <SMI,  '5RTETRT  RR  Tt  RTE  RF  d-Jjdl  SR,  R>H  %  RTE 
f^  ERRT  RTE  RT%  ^  ?TFt  %  RE  SR  ;3R1ET  I  ElPlRH  ^FRf  %  #E  ^fTR  ifFRE 
RTTcf  |f  dt  ERRTt  5d-1l  'JRTET  jcbdN  RT?t  Fldl,  Rf  R^j  *ft  <gi<t  FEE  FT  ETET  %,  %PfTE 
RF  Et  RF|EtE  Et  9TFt  if  TFTt  I  #T  TRTE-TITTT  RTF  %  131%  I  #f  #T  ;RTRRT  EIRE 
TRTTt  |-^R  Et  PlETT  ERTTT  TFT  t  f%  RRT  EFT  RRTtTR  FtRT  RIPr  EIRE  TRFt  Rt 
Me  £r  I TTT  ^f  R#f  RTfET,  ftTEJ  RTRE  RTE  TRIET  ET^  RRf%  RTRE  3TR$t  #E  I,  jfr 
^  R^  t,  R^Pf  RTE  TEfRT  ET^  I  #T  T3T^,  M  T3T#  3TlE  RF  RFft  RRT,  RRT  ETfRtt 
RTTRT  RE  teFTT  FIFE  RTFTt  I,  R§E  ET#  #  ERT  t  fFRjTTTR  P  FT  RET  #  PlR  #T 
3TTTTTE  I  #T  RFRT  E#f,  RF  R#  f#  EF#  Ft  E#  Et  RTE,  EFE  E#  t  FtRT  I,  RR 
itTst  ETT  RTEE  #  ET#  TJrftEEF  P  Et  RFft  Ftlfr  R^t  I  eft  ^T,  d)4l  ^  dt  PbT  R^ 
W%  ^  felR  ^RR  R#,  FeFT  RT^RJ  Ft%  t  f%  R^f,  R#  #R  TRFf,  F#  FR  % 
TIT^Pt,  RRttR  FTRTT  I,  FITfffe  #T  ^PfRT  #  TFFftt  Fteft  I  Tit  RRR%  I  #R  3TRRT 
T3TRT  I  Rtflf  gF  «ft,  TTTTT  ^TRT-#RT  5JTtR  RT  %  gF#  #  Rt  fteRT  SIT  TR[%  R#  ftRRT, 
R^f  ~m\  RRT  feRT  RfFt,  ^TT  TR^f,  rM  JRRTtT  R#  RRRT  SfT,  RFT  RRT  Tff  §TRRTT 
sft  RRt  Ft  RTT%  FIR-RtRT  RR%  TRlft  I,  RjftR  RRTRR  feRR  3  RT  R^  I  f^TT%  RjS 
R  -SFEtt  RTRR  RRTFt  Rft  #R  ^RR  I,  R  RRff  ferft  %R  %  WRRT  Ft  FTT  TTTRT 
R5t  ftRTT  1 1  RR?  fti  %  RRRR  RF  SIT  RF  F^T  ft^FR  ifftftfR  R?t  RTRT  R5P#  SRR 
^RT  R#R  aflT  R5^fer  ^flf^R  R^t  RTR  Rt  I  #  I  #T  fMfeR  ^iftftR  %  RR  ^RiRT 
^T  RRT  R|Rt  1 1  RTR  Pf^lPiR  ^flt%R  if  R#  §TFT  Ft,  RTR  Ft,  RTRT  #R  %  3FRRT 
4r,  3TR5T  RPft  it%  RR,  RT#  Rp  #  RRft  I,  R#  I  RTR  T3TTTRTT  #T  RF  RRT 
W  #TT  3TFf£  RtRR  ^  #ft  RTflR  f%  FT  RTR  §p:  3TRR  Rptt,  #T  RF  TfFTT 
fefRTR  Rit  RR  R^t  1 1  ^T  RF  t,  RF  R^t  RTRRT  R^  t%  3T^  RjR,  d^qclel 

sft,  Rrtt  FTjsrlrr  r$t,  rr,  ^tter  r^itf  fRfj  rrtrtt  rf  rtttr  #r 

RTflq  #T  TJTft  %  3ftr  RTTRtt  RFft  %  #  T^F  RTR  ^t  %  #Rt  Rtt  felRT  RTR 
FtRT  ^  I  3ftT  RF  ^ft  RR  %  teR,  TITRT  T3RRR  sj'^'TS  FtRT  RT%R,  RsjTI  '3RTRT  <gidl 
R#R,  #T  '3RTRT  TRPtt  Rlft^T,  TITeft  RRTTR  R^f,  TJTT%  TTR  FtTR  %  I  RTRff 


36.  B.C.  Roy,  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 
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#R  cBt  3T1R  3IW  %  RTTTT  TH#  #  #  R#  RR#,  FRR  R#  ##,  ■JcbRH  #RT  I 

rtt#  i  ##tf  tt#  rr  rimr^  r#  I,  #  rrtrt  I,  Rttf#?T  rit#  Rif#  *g###M 

R#  jn4hcl  RRT  R>I  f#  cglT  viRRy  yRi<  R#,  %#TF  <sm!  RR  ■3T1T  t^RT  tut  #r  #t 
##  I,  TTR5T  ##  t  #  RTFT  RT#  I  R#f#  #  TTTRT  ^t?TT  I,  R#T  R#  FI?TT  ^RTTT I 
#T  FTT#  f#r  g#  RFJR  R#  TFT  RRT  ^t?TT  %,  FT  f#TTTR  R>T  #IsJHI  RTt#  3T#  TI # 
RR  PR  3TRTRT  RTRT  RT  #T  R#  RT#  TTsrft  R#TF  RT  dTR#,  RTF  3  RTF  RTT,  RTT# 

♦  •  ♦  7  <o  O  7 

#  RTT  t#TF  #  jTTTT  I  TITRT  I 

J.kR  #  #  RRT  R#  #t  Rdm  #  #,  i#  3TTR#  TTT#  TTsTt,  RRRR  TIFT  RTRJTT 
TFRdM  #  R#  t,  #f#R  ##  RTF  #t  RTFT  3##  3TTRRT#  #t  RW I  3#  #RR# 

#  RRTR  1 1  T#T  #  3TTRT  I  f#  #RRT,  #  FR#  #RRTR  #RRT  Fit  I,  R#-R#  RR# 
3TT#  I RRRTT  WRR  #RT I  RT#  RTR  R#F  R  #R  f#  R#,  3TFTFft  %  R#  RT#  TfT# 
RF#  4f  RT#  RI# I  -3T1T  R#T  I  R##TR#  %  f#|TRrR  RT  RTR  RgR  I,  Til#  R FT 
R#t  I  #FTIRTr  RRT  FRTRt?  RF  R#  RRR  RTR  1 1  #fT  TIR  if  R^  FTRRT  #  RRT 
R#  RTT#t  ITFJRR  FR1RR  R#  ##  RTf#  RFT  #  3T#  R#  RFT  #  ##TT  RT#  R# 
RR  RRT  f#  FT#  #-#R  RTTT  RTR  3  R#  RTFT  f#RT  I,  TTTRr  TTTRR  #RT  RTf#,  RTTR 
R#,  #-#R  RTTT  R#  RR  #  RFT  #  RTRT  fTRT  RRTRT  I,  R#  #  R#  RT  TTRTRT  1 1  % 
RFJ#  RT#  I,  RTT  FR#  FR#f  RRT  #RR  #RT  RT#  t,  TFTTR  #  RRF  SRTR  ^RT  Rt 
RTR  I,  cRIteHIHl'  RT  Rf  Rf  RF#-Rtft'  RI^  ?t#  I,  #%R  Rt§TR  #RI  Rt  RIR  ^ttR 
^  giRRf  4f  ^#t  3\  RFRfR  RT  3t  R#  I  R#  #Rf  ^  I  RF  RRT  fRR?t  RRF  1 1  R# 
RTR?rr,  R§R  Rrtt  R^IR  I,  T^R  #  R^tR-R5ftR  FRft  R#  TfRfSrRT  I,  R^  R  R^f 
RF  RTftTilT  4?  RiRR  ftFRR  ^f  R|R  RFft  I,  RR*t  #§IR  #RI  Rt  FRTft  sft  Rt 
Sft  Ttt?,  RTpft  RlfR  ^  f^IR  sff  RF  I  #^R  Rl%  %  RTFT  RRT  Ft  Rlcft  I,  RTRR  Ft 
RT#  %  I 

#  T^,  R#f#  RF  RR  R#  #4t§TR  R^tTF  RR  #|  I  #  f#  Rf«RRT  RR#  I  #T 
RRRT  RT%R,  TIT#  RR#fe  #  RRTRTTR  R#  I  RR#fe  #  WT  RRT  RRR1#  RT#R 
I,  f#nt  I,  RRTF  t,  RT#  RR  RTR  lf#RT  RT  FtRT  R#R,  RR  RT#  RR#  I  R% 
RTTRt  tf,  RTTt  RTR  #,  R#  I  F#f#T  R?  R§R  -3TR5T  Ft  TFT  1 1#  RTR  #  RRTRRt 
RTt  R^R  RfllRTR  f#t  RT  #  |  f#  Rr|u}<|{|  ^Rc#  #,  T^  Rt!  Rt,  RR#fe  RT  FTR  FR 
RR  RTRt  #  R^f>  ^®T  #RT  Rlf#t,  RRTF  RR,  RTF  RR,  ##R  i#T  R#  f#  R#  %#!# 
RRRRR  #  Fttl  RtR  RF#  t#  R%-R%  RTRTT  RT#  TTR  RT#  I  RT#  RFT  #§TR  RTFT  -3TTR 
R3#,  #  TTRT  RR  RFR#  #  #  #RT  I,  RRRR  RRRRT,  RRRR  #RT  I  R#t  RRT  FR  f#^R 
#R#  R#  t  Tltt  RR#  %  Rt  f#  TTRT  3TRF#  RRTRT  RT,  RTP#  RTtTRflRR  RFT  TFRT 
I,  RR#t  RT##t  TF#  I  #  f#  R#t  R#  1 1  R#  RTR  RRT  RFT  ##  RTt  f##  RRR 
RTt  TFT3T#  f ,  RR#  RTTR#  t  #  ##  #  #RT  %,  R#f#  ^T  RRRR  RRR  #  RTRT  F,  # 
##  RTFT  RR  R#  #RT  I  #T,  3TTRRR  RF  RRT  RRT  TSTTRRTTT  R#  RRT,  RF  <IRM,T  # 
gRTf#T  #  #T  RTRRTT  RRTftRT  #  I 
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V 


[Translation  begins: 

Chairman,37  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

Occasions  such  as  these  are  very  formal  and  I  am  not  a  very  formal  man. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  in  my  mind  which  I  shall  place  before  you.  Hospitals 
are,  of  course,  very  necessary.  But  I  think  what  is  very  urgently  needed  in  the 
villages  is  not  big  hospitals,  but  small  ones.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  Uttar  Pradesh  also  to  open  big  hospitals,  which  are  no  doubt 
needed  in  large  cities.  But  what  impressed  me  was  that  in  northern  U.P.  the 
people  of  a  village  decided  to  set  up  a  hospital.38  There  was  a  doctor  from  Delhi 
who  agreed  to  help  them.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  but  I  think  they  constructed 
a  small  but  very  good  twenty  bed  hospital  for  forty-five  thousand  rupees. 
There  was  no  expensive  equipment  in  it.  There  were  no  x-ray  apparatus  and 
other  things.  There  was  only  ordinary  equipment,  and  the  hospital  was  built 
entirely  out  of  the  money  given  by  the  villagers.  When  I  offered  to  contribute 
something,  they  refused.  I  liked  this  manner  of  doing  things  very  much.  They 
worked  on  the  principle  that  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  expensive  equipment. 
If  necessary,  the  patient  could  be  sent  to  the  city.  But  they  could  build  a  small, 
twenty-bedded  hospital  for  less  than  fifty  thousand  rupees  whereas  one  x-ray 
apparatus  would  have  probably  cost  that  much  and  a  separate  technician  would 
have  been  needed  to  look  after  it.  All  this  would  have  been  beyond  them.  When 
the  people  of  other  villages  saw  how  easily  a  hospital  could  be  constructed, 
they  also  started  collecting  funds  to  build  hospitals.  So  the  idea  has  caught  on. 
Some  doctors  were  willing  to  give  honorary  help. 

In  short,  our  most  urgent  need  is  for  medical  care  in  villages  which  cannot 
be  fulfilled  by  putting  up  big  hospitals  in  cities.  There  should  be  big  hospitals  in 
cities.  But  in  villages,  hospitals  can  be  built  only  on  the  principle  of  low  cost 
ones.  That  does  not  mean  that  an  ugly  structure  should  be  built.  You  will  forgive 
me  if  I  say  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  structure 
in  building  this  hospital.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that  it  would  be  more  expensive. 
Beauty  can  be  created  by  an  architect  by  clever  designing.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  unnecessarily  on  beautifying  buildings.  It  should  be  reduced. 
But  there  are  ways  of  doing  these  things  which,  I  am  afraid,  our  engineers,  by 
and  large  do  not  know.  Apart  from  engineers,  we  now  need  architects  and 
planners  in  designing  a  building.  They  are  held  in  greater  respect  in  Europe  than 
engineers.30  Here  the  poor  souls  are  suppressed  by  the  engineers. 

37.  See  fn  33  in  this  section. 

38.  See  fn  34  in  this  section. 

39.  See  fn  35  in  this  section. 
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So,  well,  I  am  straying  away  from  the  point.  As  I  said,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  villagers.  It  can  only  be  done  by  building  small 
hospitals  and  leaving  the  management,  by  and  large,  to  the  villagers  themselves. 
Obviously  there  will  be  government  supervision.  But  the  villagers  must  think 
of  the  hospital  as  their  own.  They  must  also  contribute  something — money  or 
some  equipment,  etc.  The  serious  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  big  city 
hospital.  This  is  one  thing. 

The  second  thing — I  do  not  know  if  you  have  it  here — is  a  mobile  dispensary, 
equipped  to  treat  all  common  illnesses,  which  should  go  from  village  to  village, 
and  bring  back  the  serious  cases  to  the  bigger  hospital.  The  third  thing  is  that 
the  thinking  nowadays  is  veering  round  to  the  view  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Therefore  the  emphasis  now  is  not  only  on  treatment  of  illness,  but 
also  on  making  arrangements  for  sanitation  so  that  there  are  fewer  illnesses. 

What  are  the  common  diseases?  One  is  malaria  which,  after  a  great  deal  of 
effort,  has  been  more  or  less  eradicated  from  India  and  it  is  hoped  that  within 
the  next  three  or  four  years  there  will  be  no  traces  of  it.  Then  there  is  typhoid. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  presence  of  typhoid  in  any  country  except  where  the 
drinking  water  is  dirty  and  there  is  filth  all  round.  Now  instead  of  building 
hospitals  to  treat  patients  for  typhoid,  it  would  be  much  better  and  more  fruitful 
to  keep  the  city  clean  and  make  arrangements  for  providing  clean  drinking 
water.  In  this  way,  we  should  move  towards  preventive  measures. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  our  habits  which  contribute  to  ill-health.  Our 
food  is  lacking  in  nutrition  and,  by  and  large,  fails  to  make  the  people  healthy 
and  strong.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  this  or  any  other  place.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  food  habits  in  Chhattisgarh  are  like.  But  generally  speaking, 
people  in  India  tend  to  eat  mounds  of  rice  which  is  not  a  good  thing.  Eaten  in 
large  quantities,  it  is  harmful  and  makes  a  man  sluggish,  with  no  brightness  or 
spring  in  the  step.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  has  on  the  brain. 

As  you  know,  Dr.  Roy40  of  Calcutta  is  a  great  leader  as  well  as  one  of  the 
leading  doctors  in  the  country.  He  often  says  that  in  his  experience,  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent  of  illnesses  are  due,  chiefly  to  an  unbalanced  diet,  the  wrong 
kind  of  food  or  overeating,  etc.  This  was  his  experience  at  least  of  the  people 
in  cities  who  go  to  him.  Presumably,  the  people  in  villages  work  harder  and  so 
the  larger  quantities  of  food  do  not  cause  harm  but  are  easily  digested.  But  the 
clerks  in  cities  who  eat  large  quantities  of  rice,  suffer.  I  have  often  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  big  movement,  not  against  eating  rice,  but  in  favour  of  eating 
less  rice.  Rice  is  a  good  thing  provided  it  is  eaten  in  limited  quantities.  It  should 


40.  See  fn  36  in  this  section. 
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be  supplemented  by  other  things,  like  wheat  so  that  the  diet  is  balanced.  It  is 
very  essential  for  everyone  in  India  and  not  very  expensive  either.  But  if  there 
is  any  shortage  of  rice,  people  are  not  prepared  to  eat  wheat.  They  are  not 
prepared  to  change  their  food  habits  though  others  in  the  world  are  often  forced 
to  do  so.  When  the  war  was  going  on,  people  in  Europe  used  to  eat  whatever 
was  available  and  did  without  things  which  were  not  available.  No  noise  was 
made  about  it.  Here,  if  there  is  a  slight  shortage  of  sugar,  there  is  a  great  noise 
about  it.  It  is  a  strange  softening  of  the  brain  which  prevents  people  from 
changing  their  habits  or  taking  advantage  of  other  things. 

Anyhow,  what  I  mean  is  that  apart  from  medicine,  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  preventive  medicine  because  that  takes  you  very  far.  There  are 
certain  things  to  which  attention  has  to  be  paid  in  villages  as  well  as  cities.  The 
first  thing  is  good  clean  drinking  water,  especially  in  villages.  This  should  be 
the  first  priority  on  your  programme.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  this.  I 
think  it  should  be  quite  easy  to  put  in  small  tube  wells  to  provide  drinking  water 
to  the  people.  You  will  find  that  it  makes  a  great  difference,  particularly  in  the 
villages.  Secondly,  their  food  should  be  balanced.  People  must  eat  more 
vegetables,  etc.,  which  are  beneficial.  Even  good  things  eaten  in  large  quantities 
do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  municipalities  and  government  must  give  publicity 
to  the  need  for  a  balanced  diet.  Once  the  people  begin  to  understand  its 
advantages,  particularly  since  it  is  not  expensive,  they  will  like  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  position  here  is,  but  every  farmer  must  be  taught  to  grow,  apart 
from  foodgrains,  some  vegetables,  etc.,  which  will  make  their  diet  more 
balanced. 

I  have  shared  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts.  They  do  not  particularly 
concern  hospitals.  But  whatever  I  may  have  said,  hospitals  and  doctors  are 
after  all  very  essential.  I  have  heard  that  the  younger  doctors  who  are  passing 
out  of  colleges  are  very  reluctant  to  go  and  serve  in  villages.  They  want  to 
work  only  in  the  cities.  Unfortunately  there  are  many,  many  villages  in  India, 
not  only  cities.  What  is  the  solution  then?  This  is  very  wrong.  In  my  opinion, 
all  new  doctors  must,  by  law,  not  be  given  permission  to  practice  in  the  cities 
until  they  have  served  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  village.  There  should  be  a 
strict  law  requiring  them  to  work  in  villages  for  two,  three  years  before  coming 
to  the  city.  These  are  small  things  which  are  known  as  social  sense.  We  often 
speak  of  great  things,  but  you  will  find  that  the  social  sense  which  is  there 
among  the  people  of  Europe  is  generally  not  found  here.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  reason  is.  There  may  be  many  reasons.  For  one  thing,  almost  all  our  ills  can 
be  traced  in  some  way  or  other  to  our  caste  system.  Our  social  sense  was 
limited  to  our  own  caste  and  non-existent  outside  that. 

As  far  as  sanitation,  etc.  is  concerned,  it  is  the  public  which  must  take  an 
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interest,  not  the  government  officers  alone.  Government  officials  can  provide 
expert  knowledge  and  can  guide  and  advise.  It  is  the  public  who  must  do  the 
work.  It  is  only  then  that  things  can  get  done.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
that  more  autonomy  is  being  given  to  the  village  panchayats  so  that  they  may 
take  on  more  responsibilities.  The  government’s  role  should  be  that  of  adviser 
and  guide.  It  cannot  take  the  entire  responsibility.  Any  great  social  task  can  be 
done  only  with  public  cooperation  and  understanding.  We  have  not  yet  got  rid 
of  the  mentality  of  the  British  days  when  everything  was  handled  by  officers 
which  was  not  a  good  thing.  It  is  only  when  the  masses  participate  in  these 
tasks  that  they  can  get  things  done  fast,  because  it  then  becomes  their  own. 
Well,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  new  hospital  in  Raipur. 


Translation  ends.] 


Other  Meetings 


21.  To  Congressmen  from  U.P.41 

NEHRU  CALLING  U.P.  LEADERS  TO  DELHI 

The  U.P.  Congress  leaders  are  to  be  called  to  Delhi  shortly  by  Pandit  Nehru, 
who  may  also  visit  Lucknow  later,  to  help  the  U.P.  Congressmen  to  compose 
their  differences.42 

Pandit  Nehru  indicated  this  here  tonight  while  addressing  the  U.P.  members 
to  the  AICC. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  any  active  interest  in  the 
U.P.  Congress  since  1930.  But  hereafter,  however,  he  would  take  as  much 
interest  as  was  possible  for  him. 

Pandit  Nehru,  in  a  40  minute  speech  referred  to  the  economic  problems 
and  said  that  in  the  next  plan  agriculture  and  small-scale  industries  would 
constitute  the  base  for  future  prosperity. 


41.  29  October  1 960,  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  Nagar,  Raipur.  Report  from  the  National  Herald , 
30  October  1960. 

42.  See  item  6,  p.  53. 
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22.  At  Raipur:  Discussions  on  the  Language  Bill43 

LANGUAGE  BILL  OF  ASSAM 
CHALIHA’S  REPORT  TO  NEHRU 
STATE  GOVT.’S  VIEW  EXPLAINED 

The  Assam  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  B.P.  Chaliha  and  the  Assam  State  Congress 
President,  Mr.  Siddhinath  Sharma,44  held  discussions  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
at  separate  meetings  here  today  on  the  situation  in  their  State  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  making  Assamese  the  State  language.45 

It  is  reported  that  they  explained  to  Mr.  Nehru  the  various  clauses  of  the 
Bill  and  argued  that  English  would  continue  to  be  used  at  the  Centre  for 
administrative  purposes  and  Bengali  and  Hill  dialects  would  continue  at  the 
local  levels.  The  convenience  of  the  other  linguistic  groups  were  thus  taken 
into  account  they  said. 

While  agreeing  that  this  might  be  so,  Mr.  Nehru  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  important  factor  in  such  matters  was  the  psychological  impact  of  any 
step  on  the  minority  groups,  especially  the  Hill  people. 

The  Assam  leaders  are  stated  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Hill  people’s  representative  from  the  State  Government  had  precipitated  a  situation 
which  compelled  the  passage  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  They,  however,  are 
reported  to  have  assured  Mr.  Nehru  of  their  full  cooperation  in  working  out 
any  scheme  which  would  restore  normalcy  in  the  State. 

Further  consultations  between  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Chaliha  will  take  place 
in  Delhi  when  the  latter  goes  there  after  about  two  weeks  for  discussions  with 
the  Planning  Commission. 


43.  30  October  1960,  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  Nagar.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  1  November 
1960,  p.  1. 

44.  Sarma  had  prepared  a  note  for  the  AICC  meeting  at  Raipur.  See  Appendix  66. 

45.  The  Language  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Assam  Legislative  Assembly  on  10  October 
1 960;  it  was  passed  on  24  October  1960  providing  for  Assamese  as  the  State  language  and 
different  languages  at  district  levels.  See  The  Hindu ,  1 1  and  25  October  1960. 
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23.  Meeting  with  Adivasis46 

Prime  Minister  today  spent  a  busy  morning  visiting  the  exhibition  and  the 
Congress  and  Seva  Dal  offices  in  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  Nagar. 

Earlier,  Pandit  Nehru  spent  some  time  at  the  Banbasi  Seva  Mandal  Ashram 
in  Raipur  and  met  the  adivasi  boys  undergoing  training  in  handicrafts  there. 

Pandit  Nehru  told  a  group  of  adivasi  students,  who  gathered  around  him  at 
the  exhibition,  to  remember  that  they  owed  a  duty  to  serve  their  people  and 
India  after  completing  their  education. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  adivasis  were  not  backward  people.  “You  must 
have  talent  and  capacity  to  learn  things  just  like  others.  It  is  a  question  of 
opportunity  which  I  am  sure  you  will  get  in  larger  measure  as  India  makes 
progress.” 

Pandit  Nehru  spent  over  an  hour  going  around  the  exhibition  of  khadi  and 
industrial  products. 

Addressing  Seva  Dal  volunteers  at  their  camp  in  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  Nagar, 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  inculcation  of  discipline  at  all  levels  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  united  effort.  The  people  by  and  large  lacked  discipline.  The 
Seva  Dal  could  play  a  big  role  in  making  the  people  discipline-conscious. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  selfless  service  alone  could  win  over  the  people  and 
make  an  impact  on  their  minds.  But  it  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  not  with  a  sense  of  patronage,  he  added. 


(b)  States 

(i)  Andhra  Pradesh 


24.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Sirpur  Paper  Mills47 


3rd  September,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

You  will  remember  my  drawing  your  attention  to  a  case  relating  to  the  sale  of 
rights  of  new  shares  of  the  Sirpur  Paper  Mills  Ltd  and  of  the  Associated  Cement 
Company  Ltd.,  involving  an  ex-Finance  Secretary  of  the  Hyderabad 
Government,  Damodar  Reddi.48 

46.  31  October  1960,  R.S.  Shukla  Nagar.  Reproduced  from  National  Herald,  1  November 
1960. 

47.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Hyderabad. 

48.  See  SWJN/S S/5  8/items  8  and  9  and  SWJN/S  S/5  9/items  1 8  and  1 9. 
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We  have  been  enquiring  into  this  matter  and  the  facts,  as  disclosed,  show 
that  the  then  Hyderabad  Government  lost  large  sums  of  money.  For  this 
apparently  Damodar  Reddi,  the  then  Finance  Secretary,  was  directly  responsible. 
This  seems  to  me  a  bad  case.  We  are  considering  what  steps  to  take.  This  is 
only  for  your  information  at  present. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

25.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Congress  Factionalism49 


Raj  Bhavan 
Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

Your  letter  of  the  2nd  September  about  the  affairs  of  the  Andhra  Congress.50 1 
am  not  in  intimate  touch  with  these  affairs,  but,  of  course,  I  have  been  following 
them  with  some  regret.51  These  disruptive  tendencies  are  most  unfortunate.  I 
am  afraid  all  of  us  have  not  grown  to  maturity  yet.  We  have  had  these  troubles 
in  Mysore52  and,  to  some  extent,  in  Andhra  also.  We  have  them  in  the  Punjab, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  States  which  I  can  mention. 

Personally  I  am  all  against  these  votes  of  no  confidence  except  in  matters 
of  high  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  policies  are  involved,  and  it  is  only  on 
personal  grounds  that  they  are  brought  in. 

I  shall  certainly  see  you  when  you  come  to  Delhi  for  the  National 
Development  Council.53 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


49.  Letter.  NMML,  AICC,  Box  No.  33.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

50.  See  Appendix  8. 

51.  See  also  SWJN/SS/6 1/item  43. 

52.  See  item  11. 

53.  The  NDC  meeting  was  held  on  12  and  13  September  1960.  Nehru  met  D.  Sanjivayya 
prior  to  the  NDC  meeting,  on  6  September.  See  also  item  30. 
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[The  Separation  of  Powers  at  work] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


I  don’t  think  we  should  interfere,  Sir.  In  a  way  it  is, 
the  organisational  wing  and  the  legislative  wing 
working  close  to  each  other....! 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  11  October  1960,  p.  1) 


26.  To  Sadiq  Ali:  Congress  Factionalism54 


Raj  Bhavan 
Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 

My  dear  Sadiq, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  a  copy  of  my 
reply  to  him.55  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  position  is  in  Andhra,  but  I  do 
think  that  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  any  encouragement  to  be  given  by  us  for 
votes  of  no  confidence  or  a  signature  campaign.  Perhaps  it  will  be  desirable  to 

54.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  AICC;  address:  7,  Jantar  Mantar  Road,  New  Delhi. 
NMML,  AICC,  Box  No.  33.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

55.  See  item  25. 
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consider  this  matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Parliamentary  Board.56 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


27.  To  N.  Narotham  Reddy:  PCC  Elections57 


New  Delhi, 
September  5,  1960 


Dear  Narotham  Reddy, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2nd  September.  I  am  much  disturbed  by  the 
developments  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  and  the  disruptive  tendencies 
that  have  been  there.58 1  do  not  personally  approve  of  attempts  to  upset  either  a 


[In  Sickness  or  in  Health] 
The  Doctors’  Dilemma 


(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  16  October  1960,  p.  7) 


56.  At  its  meeting  on  12  September  1960,  the  Board  suggested  that  Narotham  Reddy  could 
resign  on  condition  that  the  Ministry  was  allowed  to  function  without  disruption  and 
appointed  U.N.  Dhebar  and  K.  Kamaraj  as  mediators  in  the  matter.  See  The  Hindu ,  13 
September  1960. 

57.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Andhra  PCC;  address:  Gandhi  Bhavan,  Hyderabad. 

58.  For  details  on  the  same  see  File  No.  3153F  (pt.  2),  AICC  Papers,  Ilnd  Instalment, 
NMML. 
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Ministry  or  a  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  simply  on  personal  grounds.  If 
there  are  any  high  principles  at  stake,  then  of  course  it  is  a  different  matter  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  them. 

As  you  know,  some  things  have  happened  in  the  Mysore  State  also  and  I 
have  expressed  myself  fairly  strongly  against  them.59 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  any  precise  advice  in  this  matter  except  to 
say  that  it  will  not  be  right  for  you  to  resign  from  your  Presidentship  of  the 
Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  If  necessary,  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
should  consider  this  matter  fully  before  any  such  step  is  taken. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


28.  To  K.  Ramachandra  Reddy:  PCC60 


New  Delhi, 
6th  September  1960 


Dear  Shri  Ramachandra  Reddy, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  3rd  September.  I  agree  with  you  that  recent 
developments  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  have  been  distressing. 
I  cannot  give  any  opinion  about  the  constitutional  aspect  of  any  of  these 
developments  as  that  is  for  the  Congress  President  or  Congress  Working 
Committee  to  decide.  Perhaps  the  Working  Committee  will  consider  this  matter. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  disapprove  of  personal  questions  being  raised  in  Congress 
committees.  If  they  are  matters  of  high  policy,  that  is  another  question. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


59.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  1 7.  See  also,  items  1 1  and  48  in  this  volume. 

60.  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Zilla  Parishad,  Mahbubnagar  (Andhra  Pradesh)  and  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council. 
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29.  To  Sadiq  AM:  PCC  Appeal61 


September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Sadiq, 

Your  letter  of  September  5th,62  with  which  you  have  sent  me  the  letter  signed 
by  163  members  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.63  You  might 
reply  to  Brahmanand  Reddy,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  say  that  this  requisition 
letter  raises  important  issues  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered  by  the 
Parliamentary  Board  or  the  Working  Committee  itself.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  is  opposed  to  constant  efforts  being  made  to 
change  office  bearers  or  Ministries.  Elections  and  appointments  take  place  for 
a  certain  period  and  unless  some  high  question  of  principle  arises,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  make  repeated  attempts  for  changes,  which  must  necessarily  come 
in  the  way  of  all  work. 

You  might  also  inform  the  President  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee  that  this  matter  will  be  considered  by  the  Parliamentary  Board  or  it 
may  be  by  the  Working  Committee  itself. 

The  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh  met  me  today  and  told  me  that  five 
or  six  of  these  signatories  had  already  withdrawn  their  signatures.64 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


30.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Talks  with  Mediators65 


Royal  Cottage, 
Bangalore 
September  15,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  talks  that  took  place  in  Delhi66  with  Dhebarbhai 
and  Kamaraj  in  regard  to  Andhra  Pradesh  matters  did  not  succeed.  Further  that 
the  differences  between  the  Congress  President  and  A.  Satyanarayana  Raju 


61.  Letter.  NMML,  Box  No.  33,  AICC. 

62.  See  Appendix  12  (a). 

63.  See  Appendix  12  (b). 

64.  See  item  13. 

65.  Letter. 

66.  On  14  September  1960. 
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cannot  be  bridged.  I  have  read  this  with  great  regret  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  this  should  be  so  after  the  talk  we  have  had  when  the  Congress  President 
was  present  in  my  house. 

The  newspapers  announce  that  Satyanarayana  Raju  told  the  reporters  more 
than  once  during  his  stay  in  Delhi  that  “it  is  our  President,  Mr.  Reddy,  who  is  at 
the  root  of  all  troubles”. 

This  is  a  statement  which  has  pained  me  greatly.  Whatever  the  errors  of 
omission  or  commission  there  might  have  been,  I  think  it  a  little  improper  of 
any  Congressman,  least  of  all  a  leading  Congressman  and  a  Minister  like 
Satyanarayana  Raju,  to  speak  in  these  terms  of  the  Congress  President.  There 
are  certain  conventions  that  have  to  be  observed  and  one  of  them  is  to  show 
respect  to,  and  honour,  our  President.  Not  to  do  so  and  to  make  accusations 
against  the  President  seems  to  me  to  be  objectionable.  It  also  seems  to  me  to  be 
bad  from  the  strictly  practical  point  of  view.  The  Congress  President  may  have 
his  likes  and  dislikes  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  State.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  the  Congress  President  and  we  cannot  treat  him  casually  or  with  disrespect. 
Unless  we  adhere  to  these  conventions,  our  organisation  will  go  to  pieces. 


[Hrrmph!] 
Aid  With  Strings 


A  section  of  the  Andhra  Congress  has  accused  Sri  Sanjiva  Reddi  of 

interference  in  the  State  s  affairs. 

(From  Shankar’s  Weekly ,  2  October  1960,  p.  21) 
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You  were  completely  right  in  expressing  your  general  apology  to  the 
President  when  you  met  him  in  my  house.  That  was  a  correct  attitude  to  take 
up.  But  Satyanarayana  Raju  apparently  has  taken  up  an  attitude  which  can  only 
be  described  as  aggressive  towards  the  President.  This  must  necessarily  lead 
to  further  complications. 

I  am  writing  this  without  all  the  facts  before  me  and  I  am  basing  my  letter 
on  newspaper  reports.  I  thought  that  I  should  let  you  know  how  I  feel  about 
this  and  I  want  you  to  show  this  letter  to  Satyanarayana  Raju. 

You  know  that  I  do  not  approve  of  groups  being  formed  in  the  Congress 
organisation  in  any  State  and,  more  particularly,  to  efforts  being  made  to  unseat 
a  Ministry  or  the  President  of  a  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  I  still  hold  to 
that  opinion.  But  when  the  Congress  President  is  directly  attacked,  I  cannot 
approve  of  that. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

(ii)  Assam 

31.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Debate  on  Assam — I67 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sir,  we  have  been  considering  in  a  somewhat  diffused  way  international 
affairs.68  We  come  now  to  the  domestic  scene  and  to  some  things  that  have 
happened  and  are  happening  in  this  country  which  have  been  grievous  to  all  of 
us  and  which  have  caused  an  enormous  amount  of  sorrow  and  misery.  Not 
only  the  actual  sorrow  they  have  caused  but  in  the  context  of  things  the 
consequences  of  what  has  happened  in  Assam  and  Bengal  are  so  far  reaching 
that  every  one  of  us,  I  hope,  will  appreciate  them  in  considering  this  question. 
We  have  had  trouble  in  India — I  mean,  serious  trouble — even  since  independence 
on  many  occasions,  but  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  happened  in  Assam  is  rather 
of  a  new  type  and  a  new  type  in  the  big  way.  It  does  rather  shake  the  foundations 
of  our  country  and  our  unity.  Therefore  in  considering  this  matter  we  have  to 
be,  I  hope,  even  more  careful  than  usual,  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  run 
away  with  momentary  excitement  to  which  sometimes  I  am  liable,  Sir.  We 


67.  Motion,  1  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29  August-9  September 
1960,  cols  6217-6251. 

68.  See  item  295. 
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know  that  this  matter  has  led  to  great  excitement  and  passions.  When  there  is 
excitement  and  passion  the  mind  ceases  to  function  clearly  and  only  anger 
comes  out  of  it.  But  the  matter  is  so  important,  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
country  that  we  just  cannot  afford  to  be  angry.  We  can  afford  to  be  angry  and 
lose  our  tempers  occasionally  but  not  when  very  serious  things  are  under 
consideration  and  when  the  consequences  of  our  words  or  actions  may  be 
very  far-reaching  indeed.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  context  we  have  faced 
anything  like  this  since  independence,  that  is,  in  the  context  of  the  consequences 
being  bad  for  our  country  and  weakening  the  bonds  that  hold  it  together. 

I  want  to  be  frank  with  this  House.  At  first,  I  did  not  want  to  move  this.  I 
wanted  to  speak  on  this  motion,  certainly  but  I  did  not  want  to  move  it.  I 
thought  that  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Home  Minister,69  was  far  more  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  as  he  is  undoubtedly.  Nevertheless  on  thinking  again  I  saw  some 
virtue  in  my  moving  it  even  though  I  might  not  do  so  as  my  colleague  would 
have  done.  I  thought  that  in  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance  the  Prime 
Minister  should  take  charge  of  it,  of  course  with  the  help  of  his  close  colleagues, 
and  that  I  should  place  it  before  the  House. 

Now,  here  we  are  facing  this  problem  with  two  States,  namely,  Assam  and 
Bengal,  rather  intimately  involved  and  naturally  feeling  very  strongly  about  it  in 
different  ways.  Others  too  feel  the  sorrow  of  it.  Or,  perhaps  people  coming 
from  other  States  do  not  feel  it  in  that  intense  way.  Sorrow  they  feel,  but  not  in 
that  way,  which  the  people  from  Assam  and  Bengal  might  feel  because  they  are 
involved  themselves.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  we  others  from  the  other  States 
who  can  help  a  little  in  considering  this  question  more  objectively  and  more 
calmly  than  those  who  feel  it  even  more  strongly  than  we  do.  I  would  appeal, 
not  to  them,  but  to  everyone  including  our  colleagues  from  Bengal  and  Assam 
to  think  of  it  in  this  larger  context  and  not  merely  in  the  somewhat  narrower 
context  of  some  odd  event  which  has  moved  them  very  much. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  or  so,  I  have  naturally  studied  this  question,  seen 
innumerable  reports.  I  spent  three  days  in  Assam  too  and  met  many  people, 
Bengali  speaking,  Assamese  speaking  people  and  others  and  received  scores 
and  scores  of  memoranda  and  heard  their  excited  talk.  I  remember,  it  was  at 
the  close  of  my  stay  there,  that  after  this  experience  of  charges,  counter¬ 
charges,  excited  talk,  angry  talk,  I  said,  my  first  problem  has  become  how  to 
retain  my  own  sanity  I  said,  my  mind  has  been  so  shaken  that  I  must  hold  on 
to  myself  and  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  swept  away  this  way  or  that  way 
in  an  angry  mood.  I  can  well  understand  other  people  perhaps  feeling  that  way 
also. 

69.  G.B.  Pant. 
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Another  experience  that  I  had  there  and  later  was  to  be  very  chary  of 
believing  anything  that  the  people  told  me.  Then  and  there,  when  I  met  the 
deputation  or  read  their  memoranda,  at  first,  I  was  inclined  to  accept.  Soon  I 
found  somebody  else  come  and  say  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  previous 
memorandum  has  said.  Then,  I  become  a  little  more  careful  and  I  started 
examining  and  cross-examining  trying  to  trace  anything  that  was  said,  how  far 
it  was  true. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  what  has  happened  in  Assam  is  a 
grievous  tragedy.  Events  have  happened  which  are  totally  inexcusable, 
unpardonable.  Let  us  admit  that.  But,  I  would  beg  of  this  House  to  remember 
that  all  the  accounts  that  have  appeared  are  not  necessarily  true.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  many  of  them  are  false,  or  untrue  or  without  foundation.  I  say  so 
because  all  kinds  of  papers  are  circulated  and  all  kinds  of  things  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  Normally  one  cannot  get  a  grip  of  the  things.  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  many  dead  names  mentioned.  I  meet  the  fellow  who  is  mentioned 
as  dead  in  a  hale  and  hearty  condition.  It  is  a  fact  which  you  can  immediately 
contradict  that  a  man  who  is  reported  dead  is  very  much  alive.  You  can  see  it. 
So,  this  type  of  thing,  one  has  to  guard  oneself  against. 

I  have  received  papers  from  deputations  referring  to  the  most  ghastly  things 
really,  merely  reading  it  makes  one’s  hair  stand  on  end,  about  some  kind  of 
treatment  of  women,  of  children.  There  have  been  bad  cases,  a  few  about 
women.70  But,  what  was  referred  to  about  children,  it  shocked  me  exceedingly. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  trace,  an  iota  of  evidence  for  it  anywhere.  Nobody 
ever  mentioned  it  to  me  although  1  saw  hundreds.  Nobody  ever  mentioned  it  to 
the  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  Committee  although  they  met  large  numbers  of  people. 
Suddenly  it  comes  in  some  kind  of  a  document.  I  am  merely  mentioning  it,  not 
to  minimise  in  the  slightest  what  has  happened.  I  think  it  is  a  ghastly  story.  But, 
let  us  not  be  led  away  by  everything  that  a  newspaper  has  reported  or  might 
report  or  any  printed  document  or  typed  document  might  say.  I  am  not  criticising 
anybody  for  the  moment  because  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  say  if  I  was 
excited.  We  all  express  ourselves  in  forcible  language.  We  all  tend  to  become 
credulous.  When  we  are  excited  we  believe  everything.  I  have  seen  and  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  refugees  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  refugees 
from  Pakistan,  refugees  from  Tibet,  now  refugees  from  Assam,  unhappily. 
The  one  lesson  that  I  have  learnt  is  that  a  refugee’s  statement  is  seldom  correct. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  untrue.  It  is  not  deliberately  untrue.  I  do  not  say  he  is 
lying.  Not  at  all.  He  may,  of  course.  I  am  not  referring  to  untruth.  But,  the  fact 


70.  See  SWJN/SS/62/items  25  and  59. 
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is  that  he  is  in  a  mental  state  of  unhappiness,  he  has  gone  through  such  terrible 
things,  experiences,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  objective.  What  he  tends 
to  do  is  to  relate  as  facts  things  which  he  has  vaguely  heard.  That  is  a  very 
common  thing.  He  has  heard.  The  person  from  whom  he  has  heard  something, 
heard  it  from  a  third  party.  And  so,  it  increases.  By  the  time  it  reaches  me,  it 
comes  through  two,  three,  four  sources  and  it  has  an  appearance  of  being  true 
when  it  is  grossly  exaggerated  or  it  has  not  got  any  basis  at  all.  In  these  times, 
I  do  not  know  if  I  or  any  hon.  Member  had  to  face  this  difficult  crisis  in  our 
lives  like  these  refugees  have  had  to  face,  what  kind  of  account  we  would  give 
of  that.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  Our  minds  are  working.  We  see  a  thing.  We 
do  not  see  the  whole  picture.  We  form  an  idea.  The  result  is  the  account  we 
may  give  quite  honestly  would  not  be  completely  true:  may  have  some  atom  of 
truth.  Therefore,  I  would  beg  of  the  House  to  remember  this.  I  have  seen  in 
some  cases  that  the  account  given  in  the  newspapers  is  without  the  least 
foundation  sometimes.  There  is  no  truth  in  it,  or  in  many  statements  that  have 
been  circulated  by  good  people.  I  am  not  criticising  them.  They  have  accepted 
them  because  they  have  heard  this  from  refugees  or  from  others.  This  is  the 
approach  that  I  should  like  to  make. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  debate  here  for  this  House  to  go  into  individual  cases 
and  all  that.  That  would  serve  no  purpose.  It  has  been  done;  it  has  to  be  done; 
it  may  be  done  more.  We  have  rather  to  see  this  question  in  its  broadest  aspect 
and  the  very  broadest  and  biggest  aspect,  of  course,  is  in  relation  to  our  country, 
India.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  remember.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  to  be 
done,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  happen  which  injures  India.  The  most 
painful  part  of  this  Assam  episode  is,  what  has  happened  is  a  stab  on  India. 
That  is  the  painful  part  of  it  apart  from  individual  misery  and  unhappiness.  We 
may  blame  the  Assamese,  we  may  blame  the  Bengali-speaking  people  for 
something  or  other.  That  is  a  matter  for  judgment  where  somebody  went  wrong. 
Obviously  the  Assamese  went  wrong  that  these  things  happened.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  You  can  see  the  result,  houses  being  burnt  and  all  that.  You  may 
trace  the  causes  of  it.  You  may  go  back,  years  back,  friction  between  the 
Assamese  and  Bengali-speaking  people.  It  is  a  long  story,  the  whole  story. 
Remember  that  fate  and  geography  and  the  fact  that  they  were  both  in  India 
threw  them  together,  as  often  happens,  because  they  are  so  like  each  other.  If 
they  had  been  more  different  from  each  other,  it  might  have  been  different.  But 
if  they  were  so  like  each  other,  when  they  fall  out  sometimes,  when  brothers 
fall  out,  it  is  a  bad  falling  out.  I  remember  some  lines  that  I  read  when  I  was  a 
boy: 

“To  fall  out  with  those  we  love  Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.” 

And  so  when  this  kind  of  thing  happens,  somehow  people  become  mad 
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and  function  madly.  That  is  no  excuse,  but  that  is  an  attempt  to  understand  this 
business. 

Here  is  Bengal,  one  of  our  greatest  States  in  India,  great  in  achievement, 
great  in  the  big  men  it  has  produced,  great  in  the  leadership  it  has  given  to  the 
national  movement,  the  freedom  movement,  great  in  many  ways,  great  in  its 
literature,  language  etc.  Here  is  Assam,  a  State  long  neglected  under  the  British 
rule,  almost  a  kind  of  forgotten  State,  tacked  on  to  Bengal  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  afraid  rather  looked  down  upon  as  backward  to  some  extent,  and  that 
Assam  itself  tied  up  in  the  hilly  areas  with  all  kinds  of  people;  it  is  a  mixed  State 
with  very  difficult  problems,  frontier  problems  and  these  problems  of  its  internal 
structure,  problems,  during  the  British  days,  of  being  forgotten  and  not 
progressing  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done  as  other  parts  of  India  did.  And 
then  comes  partition  which  hits  Bengal  and  hits  Assam,  both.  And  Assam  is 
joined  to  India  by  a  tenuous  link — you  see  the  map — which  is  a  narrow  link, 
with  all  kinds  of  urges  to  go  forward  and  all  kinds  of  difficulties  to  face,  and  all 
kinds  of  feeling  that  some  people  are  coming  in  the  way  of  their  progress — 
employment,  this,  that  and  the  other.  So,  feelings  rise,  and  sometimes  come 
out. 

I  can  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  I  like  the  Assamese.  I  think  they  are  a  fine 
people.  I  like  the  Assamese  young  men — I  say  so  because  I  am  going  to  say 
strong  things  about  them  presently — I  think  they  are  fine  young  men,  but  these 
young  men  of  Assam  have  behaved  atrociously  for  which  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  no  quarter.  They  are  fine  material.  This  madness  seizes  people,  anger 
seizes  them,  but  they  are  fine  material,  and  that  is  the  tragedy  of  it,  that  this  fine 
material  which  can  serve  Assam  and  will  serve  Assam  a  great  deal  and  serve 
India,  should  go  astray  this  way. 

This  is  the  background.  We  are  not  going  to  consider  all  these  petitions  and 
things.  Maybe  some  papers  are  circulated  here  giving  lurid  accounts  of  incidents 
that  happened  there,  but  before  us  we  have  one  document,  that  is  the  report  of 
the  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  Committee.  If  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  it  is  a  good 
document,  it  is  an  able  and  objective  survey,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  it  but  some 
credit  to  me  that  what  I  had  thought  of  and  written  about  when  I  came  back 
from  Assam  was  largely  on  those  lines,  so  that  I  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
appreciating  what  that  report  says  almost  completely,  barring  minor  things 
here  and  there  perhaps,  because  it  fits  in  with  my  thinking  when  I  went  there 
and  my  thinking  as  it  has  grown  during  all  this  period  because  I  have  been 
living  in  it,  these  Assam  matters — almost  daily  papers,  telegrams,  discussions, 
all  this  has  been  happening. 

There  is  another  document  which  may  not  be  formally  before  us,  but 
which,  no  doubt,  Members  must  have  seen  and  may  have  read.  That  is  a  paper 
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that  came  out  yesterday  or  the  day  before  on  behalf  of  the  Assam  Government, 
a  policy  statement.71  It  is  advantageous  to  us,  it  is  good  that  this  document 
came  out  about  this  time,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  where  the  Assam 
Government  stands.  It  may  be  a  little  absurd  for  me  to  make  a  personal  remark 
in  this  connection,  but  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  when  somebody,  a  friend 
of  mine,  told  me:  “We  think  that  you  must  have  been  responsible  for  drafting 
that  document”.  I  was  taken  aback  because  I  am  not  responsible  except  maybe 
for  verbal  changes  here  and  there.  The  whole  substance  of  that  document  was 
produced  by  the  Chief  Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister  of  Assam,  word  for 
word,  every  substantial  thing  that  it  says.  It  was  shown  to  us  certainly,  and  we 
suggested  verbal  changes  here  and  there.  It  is  their  document,  and  it  must  be 
judged  completely  as  such.  There  is  no  question  of  any  compulsion  or  pressures 
by  us  on  them. 

As  I  expect  hon.  Members  have  read  that  document,  we  should  like  them 
to  think  about  it.  It  is  a  brave  and  fine  document.  It  is  a  document  which  might 
well  be  criticised  by  many  people  in  Assam.  It  envisages  action  which  is  strong 
action.  They  have  not  become  frightened  that  they  should  not  do  this  because 
they  might  lose  votes  or  lose  the  election  that  is  to  come.  They  have  said  that 
they  will  do  what  they  consider  to  be  their  duty  to  do,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be. 

Naushir  Bharucha:72  May  we  know  if  the  Prime  Minister  will  place  it  on  the 

Table  of  the  House?  We  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Certainly. 

C.D.  Pande:73  We  have  read  that  in  the  press. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  you  wish,  Sir,  we  can  place  it.  We  shall  place  it  tomorrow. 

Naushir  Bharucha:  Today  if  possible. 


71.  Released  simultaneously  in  Shillong  and  New  Delhi  on  30  August  1960,  the  policy 
statement  contained  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Assam  Government  to  deal  with  the  law 
and  order  situation  in  the  State;  security  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  and  cooperation  of 
the  the  West  Bengal  Government  in  this.  The  statement  made  no  mention  of  a  judicial 
enquiry.  See  Hindusthan  Standard,  31  August  1960. 

72.  Independent. 

73.  Congress. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Here  it  is. 

Naushir  Bharucha:  It  may  be  cyclostyled  and  circulated. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Now,  what  are  the  issues  before  us? 

When  I  went  there,  I  mean  six  weeks  ago,74  and  recovered  a  little  from  the 
shock  of  what  I  saw  and  what  I  heard,  I  immediately  thought  of  what  should 
be  done  immediately,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  was 
rehabilitation,  to  get  back  people  to  their  homes — there  were  other  important 
aspects  too.  There  were  at  that  time,  I  forget  the  exact  figures,  about  40,000 
people  in  camps  in  Assam  and  about  4,000  who  had  gone  outside  Assam  into 
West  Bengal,  refugees,  and  I  thought  we  must  concentrate  on  that  immediately. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:73  The  Prime  Minister  said  4,000? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  At  that  time,  it  was  six  weeks  ago,  or  five  weeks,  I  forget. 
So,  I  said:  you  must  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  get  back  these  people 
who  are  in  Assam  and  immediately  rebuild  the  houses  burnt  down.  Of  course, 
there  are  three  types  of  houses  which  suffered.  One  was  the  house  that  was 
completely  burnt  down.  When  I  say  "‘house”,  normally  it  means  a  hut,  small 
huts.  The  second  was  houses  or  huts  that  were  not  burnt  down,  but  looted — 
the  hut  was  there  still.  The  third  was:  houses  were  left  quite  whole,  but  people, 
through  panic,  had  gone  away.  Quite  a  large  number — I  do  not  remember  for 
the  moment — 8,000  or  9,000  huts  were  burnt  down.  And  there,  I  saw  the 
harvest  ripening,  and  I  said  these  people  must  come  back  to  take  advantage  of 
their  harvest.  So,  I  wanted  to  hurry  that  process.  And  everything  else  seemed 
to  me  secondary;  once  they  came  back,  let  us  do  everything.  Of  course,  in 
bringing  them  back  itself  certain  things  had  to  be  done.  The  very  first  thing 
was  that  the  Administration  should  function  with  a  measure  of  strength  and 
efficiency. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  report  says,  that  in  some 
districts  of  Assam,  the  Administration  had  collapsed  during  these  days.  It  was 
not  functioning  at  all  properly.  It  was  a  misfortune  also  that  at  the  top  of  the 
Administration,  just  at  that  time,  the  Chief  Minister  was  lying  very  ill;  the  Finance 
Minister  was  in  Kashmir,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  was  also  in  Kashmir.  It  was 
unfortunate.  That,  of  course,  is  no  excuse... 


74.  See  SWJN/SS/61 /items  107-113. 

75.  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party. 
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Renu  Chakravartty:  Why  did  he  go? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Why  did  they  go?  Frankly,  because  this  was  not  expected 
by  them  to  happen.  We  can  all  be  wise  after  the  event.  It  may  be,  and  I  say  it 
will  be  true  to  say,  that  their  intelligence  apparatus  was  very  very  bad,  and  it 
hardly  existed;  it  may  be  also  possibly  that  the  intelligence  staff,  as  perhaps 
other  junior  people  there,  maybe  sometimes  senior  people,  had  themselves 
developed  a  certain  bias  this  way  or  that  way  and  did  not  function. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  What  about  the  circular  of  the  I.G.  which  says  that  we 
were  to  expect  very  serious  things  in  the  very  first  week  of  June?  That 
was  the  circular  issued  by  the  I.G.  of  police. 

A.P.  Jain:  That  is  1st  July,  it  was  not  before  that.  The  circular  was  issued 
on  1st  July. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:76  The  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Finance  Minister  could  have 
come  back  from  Kashmir. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Fie  did,  the  moment  he  knew  it.  We  now  see  these  things 
with  foresight;  we  know;  we  see  that  all  this  happened  in  May  and  this  happened 
in  June.  But  at  that  time,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  very  serious. 
Anyhow,  it  was,  if  you  like,  the  fault  of  the  Government,  not  judging  the  situation 
more  thoroughly,  or  the  fault  of  the  Administration  or  their  intelligence  apparatus. 
The  Finance  Minister  and  the  Chief  Secretary  went  to  Kashmir  before  these 
serious  developments,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  July.  I  was  following  daily 
the  message;  I  did  nothing.  I  came  back  from  Kashmir  myself  on  the  7th  July. 
And  that  was  the  first  I  heard.  I  think  I  heard  something  in  Kashmir  on  the 
radio,  and  then  I  came  back.  At  that  time,  the  Chief  Minister  was  lying 
exceedingly  ill.77  The  Chief  Minister,  in  fact,  from  the  6th  July  onwards,  did 
not  know  anything  that  happened.  Fie  was  too  ill  to  be  told  or  to  know  what 
was  happening.  I  went  to  see  him  on  the  17th  or  1 8th  July.  He  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened  in  Assam,  from  the  6th  July  onwards  till  I  met  him.  And  I 
did  not  talk  either;  he  was  too  ill.  That,  of  course,  is  no  excuse.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  mention  certain  obvious  facts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Administration  did  not  function,  in  some  places  did  not 
function  at  all.... 

76.  Socialist. 

77.  See  SWJN/S S/61 /items  103  and  105. 
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H.  N.  Mukerjee:  May  I  interrupt  the  Prime  Minister?  The  I.G.’s  warning 
was  on  1  st  June.  At  page  1 1  of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Delegation, 
we  find: 

“During  the  month  of  June,  the  storm  was  gathering  momentum  and  as 
early  as  the  1st  June,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
Police  suggesting  that  major  trouble  should  be  anticipated  from  the  current 
agitation  on  the  language  issue  and  giving  instructions  as  to  how  the  Police 
should  deal  with  it”. 

And  the  following  are  Shri  A.  P.  Jain’s  observations: 

“It  is,  however,  our  painful  duty  to  remark  that  proper  precautions  to  meet 
the  impending  trouble  were  not  taken.” 

A.  P.  Jain:  I  shall  produce  the  circular.  I  have  got  the  circular  with  me.  If  it 
is  printed  as  June,  it  is  a  misprint. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  may  be  seen  too.  But  my  main  argument  is  not  affected. 
The  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  some  circulars  and  others — after  all,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  report  from  day  to  day  was  the 
Inspector  General  of  Police  himself  and  his  staff,  and  not  he  himself,  but  all  his 
staff — it  came  unexpectedly.  That  the  situation  was  not  good  is  one  thing,  but 
to  expect  some  major  developments  which  suddenly  came,  because  of  the  fire 
on  the  4th  July  is  another;  some  houses  were  burnt;  the  police  came  and  fired, 
and  an  Assamese  student  was  shot  down  in  his  hostel  compound.  I  would  not 
give  any  opinion  about  that.  The  matter  is  under  enquiry.  But  that  thing,  in  a 
very  excitable  atmosphere — and  people  had  worked  up  that  thing — let  loose  a 
tremendous  deal  of  passion.  But  I  am  not  going  into  detail. 

What  I  was  venturing  to  point  out  is  that  we  agree  that  the  Administration 
did  not  function  efficiently  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Assam  Administration,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  always  been  weak,  weak  in  the 
number  of  people  that  serve  it,  and  weak  to  some  extent,  sometimes  also  in  the 
quality  of  people  that  serve  it.  That  is  a  fact.  But  it  was  particularly  weak,  and 
functioned  weakly  in  this  matter. 

Now,  therefore,  when  I  saw  this,  this  position,  I  felt  that  obviously  the 
Administration  had  to  be  strengthened.  One  question  which  was  before  me  all 
the  time — the  moment  I  went  there,  it  had  been  referred  to,  and  I  heard  it — 
was  whether  there  should  be  President’s  rule,  whether  I  should  recommend  to 
the  President  to  take  over  charge  of  Assam  or  not.  And  I  gave  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  it.  On  my  return,  I  consulted  and  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues.  I  was  almost,  before  I  went  to  Assam,  inclined  to  think  that  when 
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such  bad  things  had  happened,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  President’s  rule. 
But  then  I  considered:  “What  exactly  are  we  aiming  at  there?  What  do  we  wish 
to  do?  What  is  our  objective?  And  how  best  can  we  attain  that  objective?” 

If  there  was  President’s  rule,  it  would  mean  the  top  somewhat  changed. 
The  basic  administrative  structure  remains,  except  where  we  change  it  here 
and  there;  we  shall  have  to  function  through  that  Administration  with  possible 
changes.  I  felt  that  so  far  as  the  top  was  concerned,  top  meaning  the 
Government,  the  Chief  Minister  and  his  colleagues,  although  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  either  illness  or  being  away,  they  had  not  functioned  with  efficiency 
but  were  then  functioning  with  considerable  efficiency.  When  the  Finance 
Minister  came  back  from  Kashmir,  he  certainly  functioned  with  strength  and 
efficiency.  The  Chief  Minister  was  ill,  unfortunately.  And  so  far  as  the  Chief 
Minister  is  concerned,  I  have  long  had  the  highest  regard  for  him  as  an 
administrator  and  otherwise.  In  the  Assam  State,  he  has  had  a  very  special 
position,  not  only  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Assamese,  but  in  Cachar 
among  the  Bengali-speaking  people  and  in  the  hill  areas  too.  So,  he  has  been  a 
tremendous  cementing  factor  in  this  complex  and  problem  State.  In  fact,  I 
could  not  think  of  any  other  feasible  Government  which  could  take  the  place  of 
the  present  Government,  without  this  Chief  Minister. 

As  for  President’s  rule,  I  felt  that  it  might  have  some  advantages  in  a  minor 
way.  It  would  shake  things  up,  which  would  be  a  good  thing;  it  would  take 
some  steps  which  perhaps  the  local  Government  could  not  take.  But  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  President-rule  Government  to  take  the  basic  step.  The 
basic  steps  were  to  change  the  whole  atmosphere  of  that  State,  to  prevent  this 
drift,  whether  the  drift  was  of  refugees  going  to  West  Bengal  or  other  things. 
Otherwise,  conditions  would  remain,  if  you  like,  in  a  kind  of  armed  truce 
controlled  by  President’s  rule. 

Now,  I  have  not  mentioned  one  thing.  The  moment  we  heard  of  these 
occurrences  in  Assam,  that  is  to  say,  the  serious  part  of  them,  that  moment 
steps  were  taken  to  send  the  Army.  The  Army  went.  There  was  no  delay  about 
that.  The  biggest  thing  the  Centre  can  do  in  circumstances  of  this  kind  is  to 
send  the  Army.  The  Army  went  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Army  could  go 
fairly  rapidly,  because  it  was  stationed  in  Assam  itself  for  other  reasons — not 
this  reason — for  frontier  reasons  and  the  like.  So  the  Army  was  there.  The 
Army  spread  out.  What  else  could  President’s  rule  do?  As  I  said,  the  directing 
agency  at  the  top  would  somewhat  change  and  may  be,  to  some  extent,  it 
might  function  with  possibly  greater  speed. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  May  I  enquire  whether  the  Army  was  moved  by 

the  Central  Government  or  the  State  Government  or  the  local  magistracy 
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asked  for  Army  help  under  the  Criminal  Law  (Amendment)  Act?  We  have 
not  been  told  what  was  the  actual  position. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can  let  him  know  later.  But  a  local  Magistrate  can  only  ask 
for  the  Army  locally  situated.  He  cannot  ask  for  big  movements  of  the  Army 
from  elsewhere.  That  is  only  ultimately,  and  if  the  local  Government  asks  for 
it.  But  it  is  the  Central  Government  which  has  to  order  major  Army  movements. 
I  cannot  at  the  moment  say  on  what  date  the  Army  was  moved.  I  can  find  out 
or  perhaps  the  Home  Minister  will  let  him  know  that. 

An  Hon.  Member:  The  Home  Minister  is  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  was  the  date? 

G.  B.  Pant:  The  Army  was  deployed  in  Gauhati  on  the  4th  itself. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  No  Sir.  The  other  day,  he  said  it  was  on  the  5th. 

G.  B.  Pant:  On  the  4th  evening,  and  in  Shillong  on  the  6th  and  in  other 
places  thereafter.  It  went  to  every  place  almost.  Five  battalions  were 
deployed. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  On  whose  initiative  was  it  done?  It  is  a  very 
material  point,  because  one  of  my  charges  would  be  that  the  Central 
Government  simply  sat  here  and  watched  the  situation.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  if  I  am  justified  in  that  conclusion. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Would  that  charge  be  based  on  the  delay  in  sending  the 
Army? 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  Yes,  I  have  some  facts  in  my  possession,  official 
records,  which  I  will  show. 

G.  B.  Pant:  It  is  not  proper  to  disclose  the  correspondence  that  the  Central 
Government  may  have  had  with  the  Chief  Minister  or  the  Governor  there, 
but  I  may  just  say  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made  before  the  4th. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Personally,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  I  came  back — I  said  I 
was  in  Kashmir  on  those  four  or  five  days — when  I  came  back,  I  enquired 
about  it  and  I  was  informed  that  the  Army  was  sent  immediately.  The  Army 
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stationed  there  went.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time  and  date.  It  went  and  it  had 
been  there  for  two  or  three  days  already. 

This  was  the  position  that  faced  us.  It  was  perfectly  clear  when  I  was 
there  that  no  disturbance  on  any  major  scale  could  take  place — could  take 
place,  I  say — even  if  people  wanted  to  do  so,  because  of  the  Army,  chiefly,  and 
also  because  the  administration,  such  as  it  was,  was  functioning  with  much 
greater  efficiency.  As  Shri  Jain’s  report  says,  some  District  Magistrates  failed 
completely,  some  functioned  very  well.  But  anyhow,  it  was  moving.  But  the 
Army  was  there  and  it  was  quite  inconceivable  that  any  large  scale  disturbance 
could  take  place  after  that,  and  so  long  as  the  Army  was  there.  There  were 
other  signs  of  improvement  too.  Of  course,  the  Army  could  not  remain  there 
forever.  It  went  there  and  may  remain  there  for  some  months  or  whatever  it  is. 

So  I  thought  that  the  advantages  of  President’s  rule  would  not  be  very 
considerable.  We  had  the  Army.  We  had  the  Governor,  a  very  competent 
Governor,  who,  in  fact,  has  both  experience  of  Army  work  and  other  work. 
We  had,  I  thought,  the  only  Government  that  could  function  effectively;  I 
could  think  of  no  other.  And  all  these  people  were  kept  in  close  touch  with  us. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  our  advising  them  and  their  accepting  our  advice 
or  telling  us  of  their  difficulties.  I  felt  if  we  had  put  President’s  rule  there, 
immediately  there  would  be  a  break  in  this  and  all  the  responsibility  would  be 
given  to  three  or  four  persons  who  might  be  put  there,  and  the  people  of  Assam 
would,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  terribly  sullen  and  angry  over  this  development 
and  would  not  give  their  cooperation  at  all  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
mentality  there.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  I  may  say  so,  every  Party  in 
Assam  would  have  disliked  this — and  they  said  so  to  me. 

So  what  I  was  after  was  to  change  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Assam,  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  there.  I  went  and  addressed  them.  Everywhere 
I  said,  “You  have  done  great  wrong.  You  must  atone  for  it.  You  must  perform 
prayaschith  for  it.  You  must  go  and  build  the  houses  that  you  have  burnt  down”. 
I  could  not  spot  the  people,  but  this  was  generally  speaking. 

Ranga:78  Did  they  not  feel  any  repentance? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suppose  so. 

Ranga:  Why  do  you  expect  them  to  be  sullen  then? 


78.  N.G.  Ranga,  Congress. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suppose  some  did  and  some  did  not.  I  cannot  say  how 
many.  I  think  they  were  certainly  sorry  for  these,  many  of  these  misdeeds.  But 
behind  that  lay  all  kinds  of  other  suppressions,  oppressions,  past  memories  and 
histories.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  analyse  all  that. 

So  I  was  anxious  and  I  felt  that  you  could  not  deal  with  this  situation 
except  with  the  co-operation  of  the  people,  not  everybody,  the  mischief  makers, 
but  broadly  with  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  So  I  appealed  to  them  in  that 
context.  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  the  Presidential  rule  context,  that  co-operation 
would  not  have  been  forthcoming.  That  is  at  least  the  impression  I  got.  We 
had,  in  effect,  most  of  the  advantages  that  come  from  Central  intervention, 
that  is,  the  Army  was  there,  our  advice  was  there  and  all  that,  and  if  we  went 
a  step  further,  we  would  lose  the  major  thing  that  was  necessary.  That  was, 
changing  the  atmosphere  there.  That  was,  how  I  felt  at  that  time.  And  I  told 
them  to  come  together,  from  their  committees  for  this  purpose,  build  houses 
themselves,  protect  them,  give  assurance  of  protection  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
I  wanted  to  put  this  burden  squarely  on  the  Assamese  people.  They  should  feel 
their  responsibility  and  not  merely  leave  it  to  enforced  measures,  which  were 
the  Army  and  the  rest.  Anyhow,  that  was  my  idea  of  dealing  with  this  situation. 

Unfortunately,  my  expectations  were  belied.  Although  during  all  this  period — 
six  weeks  or  eight  weeks — no  major  incident  has  happened,  or  can  happen — 
because  some  minor  incident  may  always  happen,  nevertheless,  the  number  of 
people  who  have  migrated  from  Assam  has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  40,000 
or  42,000 — I  do  not  quite  know  at  the  present  moment,  which  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  Assam,  a  very  bad  thing  for  Bengal — large  numbers  of  people — and 
very  bad,  of  course,  for  the  poor  people  themselves.  We  are  now  faced  with 
this  tremendous  situation,  how  we  can  reverse  this  current  because  if  we  do 
not  reverse  it,  the  situation  will  deteriorate  with  extreme  rapidity,  become  worse 
and  worse  and  it  may  become  completely  unmanageable.  How  to  do  that  is  a 
matter  in  which  both  Assam  and  Bengal  have  a  part  to  play.  One  of  them 
cannot  do  it,  however  much  they  may  try.  The  other  party  also  has  to  come. 

It  has  been  a  matter  which  I  have  not  fully  grasped  why  during  the  last  six 
weeks  or  so  this  migration  should  continue  in  a  big  way.  The  answer,  I  agree, 
is  that  these  people  did  not  feel  a  sense  of  security;  they  were  afraid  of  what 
might  happen.  True,  it  must  be  there;  there  can  be  no  other  answer;  and  so 
they  went.  How  is  one  to  give  them  that  sense  of  security?  Of  course,  I  would 
have  said,  as  I  said  there,  I  said  I  am  prepared  personally  to  stand  guarantee  for 
your  security.  And  I  meant  that.  And,  I  say  now  they  have  that  security.  I  am 
not  talking  about  what  I  said;  I  am  putting  it  in  the  crudest  way — their  security 
in  the  sense  the  Army  is  protecting  them. 
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Renu  Chakravartty:  What  about  the  persons  in  Sibsagar  on  the  25th  of 
August  where  there  was  burning  of  houses  and  where  a  child  was  burnt  to 
death?  Even  a  Government  Press  note  has  been  issued. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be;  I  cannot  immediately  answer.  I  do  not  remember. 

I  am  looking  at  the  particular  picture  which  becomes  progressively 
deteriorated  because  of  this  happening.  There  was  no  immediate  cause,  expect 
fear,  a  lack  of  sense  of  security,  fear,  panicky  conditions;  and  I  do  not  deny  the 
reasons  for  that.  In  fact,  if  you  want  to  go  against  it  you  have  to  fight  that  thing 
and  not  to  give  way  to  it.  But  it  is  unfair  for  me  to  accuse  anybody  who  has  to 
face  these  consequences  as  to  what  they  should  or  should  not  have  done. 
Anyhow  as  I  saw  it,  and  as  I  still  see  it  today,  if  this  problem  has  to  be  settled 
as  it  must  be  settled,  action  has  to  be  taken  in  many  ways. 

Obviously,  of  course,  nobody  can  disagree  that  the  evil-doers,  the  mischief- 
makers  should  be  punished  and  punished  strongly.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
May  I  say,  with  all  kinds  of  queer  notions  about  it,  even  reputable  newspapers 
wrote  in  a  curious  way.  In  one  of  them,  the  other  day,  I  read  that  there  were 
long  lists  in  the  possession  of  Government,  of  the  mischief-makers  with  our 
government,  the  Central  Government,  and  it  almost  seemed  that  I  had  it  or  my 
colleague  the  Law  Minister  had  it  and  we  were  suppressing  them. 

Now,  this  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  no  iota  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  not 
seen  a  list;  I  have  not  heard  of  a  list  either  in  Assam  or  here.  Nobody  here  has 
seen  a  list  or  heard  of  it. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  List  of  what? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  list  of  malefactors.  One  suggested  that  lists  are  in  the 
possession  of  Government  here,  and  that  everybody  knows  that  and  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  we  are  suppressing  it  and  taking  no  action.  I  say,  somebody 
may  have  it;  hon.  Members  here  may  have  it.  I  have  not  seen  a  list  or  heard  of 
it.  My  colleague  the  Home  Minister  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it.  The  Law 
Minister  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it. 

Of  course,  when  I  was  there  some  names  were  mentioned  to  me — not 
very  many  names,  because  I  was  not  carrying  out  an  enquiry  into  individuals — 
a  few  names  came  to  me,  and  those  names  I  have  not  remembered  too.  One  of 
them  is  a  student  leader79  and  another  public  man.  So,  some  names  might  have 
been  mentioned,  may  be  to  the  Law  Minister. 


79.  Dulal  Chandra  Barua.  See  Appendix  1 4. 
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I  am  merely  saying  how  wrong  statements  are  made  and  create  a  mentality 
in  the  people.  We  are  charged  as  a  Government — as  Shri  Chaudhuri  just  now 
hinted — for  not  taking  action  in  this  matter. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  I  said  timely  action. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  All  right;  not  taking  timely  action,  presumably  because  we 
sent  the  Armed  Forces  later  than  we  might  have  done.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  was, 
unfortunately,  not  here  at  all;  I  was  in  Kashmir.  But,  according  to  my  information, 
they  were  on  the  4th  in  one  place  and  on  the  5th  or  6th  at  another  place.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  remember.  This  serious  trouble  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  considered.  We  sent  more  forces  later. 

What  exactly  the  Centre  was  supposed  to  do  is  not  clear  to  me,  because  if 
anybody  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  have  introduced  President’s  rule 
immediately,  that  is  a  different  matter.  Having  considered  that  question,  I  thought 
that  was  a  wrong  step  and  a  harmful  step  because  if  that  had  been  done,  the 
time  for  bringing  about  any  suitable  atmosphere  in  Assam  to  settle  this  matter 
properly  would  have  been  not  only  long  delayed  but  made  very  difficult.  In 
these  matters,  we  cannot  function  as  Grand  Moghuls  there.  We  have  to  convert 
the  people,  bring  them  round  and  punish,  of  course,  those  who  have  done 
wrong.  Generally,  everybody  does  wrong.  Because  all  this  happened  in  Assam 
we  are  not  going  to  condemn  all  the  population  of  Assam;  because  a  number  of 
students  behaved  badly  we  are  not  going  to  condemn  all  the  [student]  population 
students  (sic)  of  Assam.  We  punish  those  who  are  really  guilty  and  try  to  win 
over  the  others.  After  all,  if  not  today,  tomorrow,  the  day  after,  even  if  President’s 
rule  is  there,  six  months  after,  you  must  have  elections.  Those  people  choose 
their  leaders;  and  if  they  are  not  won  over,  brought  into  a  proper  frame  of 
mind,  you  get  back  to  the  same  state  or  worse.  They  are  more  angry  still:  4 Oh 
we  have  been  sat  upon  previously;  we  are  sat  upon  now’.  They  forget  the  evil 
they  have  done;  and  the  new  things  fill  their  minds.  So,  that  was  the  basic 
approach.  I  am  not  aware,  during  this  period  of  the  Central  Government  having 
failed  to  do  anything  they  should  have  done.  May  be,  of  course... 

Ml  Bjfdri  TFT:80  3TH  ^3  ^  TF  ddNI  fc  PTfft  ypTE? 

^  TT  Tft.TIT^.iT.  ddH  cfdfft  TT  I  3TK  TFTT  TiTrft  2?t  eft  ^ 
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'JlcllSWM  '3TPT%  F5FT  ft  T^TT  #.3Tlf .#.  #T  <3TT?TPT  #.3TTf  .#.  ft#  #  I 

3FT  %  FFT  ift  #f  Isilldl  F#  SIT  ft  (g<l<N  6Md  FFT  FT#  1 1 

TIFTT  3Tf#T  TFT  :  3TPT#  T5EIM  SIT,  #ftF  #.3TTi#.  ftTFT  #  #  SRI  TsTITT 

F#  FTTFT  Flfftr? 

:  ftl  ft  m\  cfiT  TTTTT  Sifa-Jk  ftTFT  T=RFT  SIT  I  3ft  ^  ft  # 

SR5II 

TIFTT  ftfft I  TFT  :  FFT  ^ET  #.3Tli#.  fftr^F  TfTFI  SIT,  ftftr  3fe?T  #.3TTi#.  # 
■3F#  sft  |  FTT  3IMl^  FT^  FT  ft^TT  JM-ftk  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Lala  Achint  Ram:81  I  won’t  say  more,  but  we  should  be  told  whether  the 
Central  CID  worked  there  before  July  1  st?  If  so,  what  were  they  doing? 

Ranga:  They  have  also  gone  to  sleep. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  told  you  that  the  Central  CID  and  Assam  CID  worked 
together.  To  say  the  least,  we  did  not  have  an  inkling  that  the  situation  would 
deteriorate  to  such  an  extent. 

Lala  Achint  Ram:  You  did  not  have  an  inkling,  but  should  the  CID  system 
.  not  have  thought  about  this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  At  the  outset  I  had  mentioned  that  the  Intelligence  system 
was  inefficient  there. 

Lala  Achint  Ram:  The  CID  system  there  was  inefficient,  but  the  Central 
CID  was  good.  It  was  appointed  by  the  Central  Government. 

Translation  ends.] 


8 1 .  See  fn  80  in  this  section. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Evidently,  my  colleague  the  Home  Minister  is  the  boss  of  the 
CID.  He  will  tell  you  about  it.  The  fact  is,  our  intelligence  system  failed. 

The  second  thing  that  is  held  up,  I  believe,  is  why  these  evil-doers  have  not 
been  punished  quickly  and  effectively.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  believe,  that  some 
more  than  4,000  people  have  been  arrested  by  the  Assam  Government 
(Interruption).  People  have  this  in  mind;  they  imagine  that  the  evil-doers  are 
certain  individuals  who  are  in  their  minds.  And,  they  may  be  right;  maybe  they 
are  wrong;  I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  man.  I  am  aware  of  some 
people  who  deliver  powerful  aggressive  speeches  on  the  language  question. 
That  is  true.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  individual  in  favour  of  it  except 
the  one  who  was  the  leader  of  the  students  against  whom  I  can  definitely  say 
that  he  took  part  in  some  of  these  nefarious  activities.82  But  immediately  to  take 
action  and  chop  off  the  head  of  some  miscreant....  (Interruptions) 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  May  I  know  whether  the  Prime  Minister  has  seen  the 
recommendation  in  Jain  report  on  page  19: 

“Apprehension  of  ring  leaders,  who  are  still  at  large.  Special  courts  should 
be  set  up  for  the  speedy  trial  of  important  offenders”. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  quite  agree.  I  am  merely  stating  that  I  am  not  aware  of  all 
the  persons;  I  am  saying  this  because  it  is  imagined  and  stated  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  this  knowledge  and  we  are  suppressing  it.  I  do  not  know  a  single 
case,  except  as  I  said,  a  student  leader. 

C.  K.  Bhattacharya:83  He  is  perhaps  referring  to  one  Mr.  Dulal  Barua.  Is  he 
a  student?  He  is  a  forty  year  old  person  and  father  of  four  children.84  He  is 
put  up  as  the  leader  of  students  by  the  Assam  Government.  He  is  not  a 
student  at  all. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Surely  the  hon.  Member  should  realise  that  most  of  our 
student  leaders  are  like  that  (Interruptions.) 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  The  student  leader  in  question  appears  to  be  in  Government 
service.  Then,  inspite  of  not  having  a  degree  in  his  possession,  he  has  a 
post-graduate  scholarship  which  was  ordered  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction?  May  I  know  how  all  this  kind  of  thing  happened? 

82.  See  items  3 1  -34.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/items  6 1  and  76. 

83.  Congress. 

84.  See  Appendix  14,  p.  636. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  is  more  or  less  correct.  It  is  a  very  odd 
case.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  agricultural  department — this  gentleman  with  five 
children  and  a  wife.85  He  organised  a  strike  in  his  department.  Apparently,  the 
strike  was  more  or  less  a  successful  strike.  Thereafter  he  took  leave,  I  think.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  chronological  order  of  these  events.  But  anyhow  he 
went  to  another  department,  the  education  department  and  he  managed  to  get 
a  scholarship — a  post-graduate  scholarship....  (Interruptions).  Then  he  got 
leave  from  the  agricultural  department  where  he  was  serving  and  having  got 
leave  there  and  having  become  a  student,  immediately  he  applied  all  his 
considerable  talent  in  organisation,  to  organise  the  students  for  what  is  called 
the  councils  of  action.  I  must  pay  him  credit  for  he  organised  it  remarkably 
well. 

C.  K.  Bhattacharya:  I  am  afraid  that  this  person  was  no  graduate  at  all. 
How  could  he  get  a  post  graduate  scholarship? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  may  be  true.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was  a  graduate. 
There  is  obviously  some  hanky-panky  about  it — how  he  got  this,  how  some 
people  seemed  to  favour  him  there  and  all  that.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is 
a  bad  show.  But  anyhow  this  man — maybe,  with  the  help  of  some  others  but 
he  was  the  principal  person — was  building  up  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  student  caucus.  We  sometimes  complain  of  political  parties  exploiting 
the  students.  No  doubt,  they  do  here  and  there.  But  my  own  impression  is  that 
the  student  caucus  in  Assam  was  no  creature  of  any  political  party.  It  dominated 
the  scene  and  made  the  political  parties  and  their  leaders  behave  according  to 
its  wishes  and  ordered  them  about — simply  ordered  them  about.  For  instance, 
it  will  say:  you  must  come  and  preside  at  this  meeting  or  your  house  would  be 
stoned  and  so  on.  The  poor  fellow  would  go  and  preside  for  fear  of  his  being 
stoned. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  Does  the  Prime  Minister  also  know  that  the  public 
man  to  whom  he  referred — I  do  not  want  to  name  him — brought  this 
person  after  he  was  made  a  post-graduate  scholar  and  introduced  him  to 
the  student  gathering  in  the  university  campus  saying:  I  am  bringing  to  you 
the  leader  of  Assam  students  and  the  future  Chief  Minister  of  Assam?... 
(Interruptions) 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  all  that. 

85.  See  Appendix  14. 
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Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:  Does  it  not  indicate  that  in  the  administration  and 
politics  of  Assam  there  are  certain  corrupt  politicians  and  an  alliance  between 
them,  the  fascist  type  storm-troopers  and  commando  gangs?  All  these 
things  are  very  plain. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Sir.  It  does  indicate  certain  things.  The  gentleman  you 
referred  to  who  was  at  that  time  Education  Minister,86  left  the  Government 
soon  after  or  was  made  to  leave  it.  No  doubt  he  was  a  somewhat  disgruntled 
person  and  possibly  he  encouraged  the  wrong  things  there.  I  have  no  doubt 
broadly  about  this.  Exactly  what  he  did — I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  say.  But 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  he  had  no  love  for  the  Chaliha  Ministry  and 
wanted,  therefore,  to  encourage  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Chaliha 
Ministry. 

I  request  this  House  to  consider  what  our  aim  should  be.  I  do  submit  that 
this  kind  of  mere  vague  talk  or  angry  talk — we  are  angry  and  we  should  be 
angry,  I  do  not  deny  it — does  not  help  us  to  consider  this  question  with  any 
clarity.  We  want  presumably  peace  and  order  there.  We  want  all  these  refugees 
to  go  back.  Mind  you,  all  this  in  a  smaller  scale  has  happened  on  the  other  side. 
A  number  of  Assamese  have  gone  from  Bengal  back  to  Assam.  It  may  be  on  a 
smaller  scale.  We  want  to  stop  all  this.  We  want  to  create  a  sense  of  security 
there.  We  have  to  build  something  which  has  much  deeper  foundations  and  we 
have  to  create  a  feeling  of  kinship  among  the  Bengali-speaking  people  as  well 
as  others  speaking  people,  as  well  as  others  there.  There  is  no  other  way.  Some 
of  the  proposals  that  are  made  must  inevitably  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
They  may  satisfy  us  but  they  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  If  you  cannot 
create  a  sense  of  goodwill,  between  the  various  sections  of  the  community  in 
Assam — it  may  take  some  time  for  them  to  come  together — what  are  you 
going  to  do?  You  cannot  take  away  chunks  of  population  and  remove  them; 
you  cannot  leave  them  to  fight  each  other  out.  In  the  context  of  India,  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  way  except  to  aim  at  that.  Therefore,  we  should  take  no 
steps  which  come  in  the  way  of  their  coming  together.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
and  it  does  not  suddenly  happen. 

The  first  thing  is  to  remove  the  present  difficulties  and  then  gradually  help 
in  that  process.  I  am  convinced  that  Assam  is  a  State  with  enormous  potentialities 
for  growth;  it  will  grow.  Today  in  Assam  or  in  Bengal  there  may  apparently  be 
strong  dislike  and  all  that  but  as  soon  as  we  start  working  in  a  positive  line,  it 
will  gradually  grow  less.  In  Assam  it  is  bound  to  grow  less,  Assam  has 
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considerable  material  for  progress.  Its  people  are  competent,  if  they  may  be 
given  a  chance.  They  may  not  have  too  much  of  a  chance  in  the  past.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task,  and  it  can  only  be  done  if  you  avoid  doing  things  now  which 
aggravate  the  situation.  That  was  the  approach  we  had  and,  as  I  said,  I  could 
not  think  myself  of  any  better  way  of  dealing  with  it  except  through  the  Assam 
Government  as  it  is  today.  I  could  not  think  of  a  better  local  government  and  I 
did  not  think  that  a  Central  Government  going  into  the  picture  would  improve 
matters  or  it  would  be  able  to  deal  with  it  except  just  in  the  manner  of  a  bludgeon, 
that  is,  till  a  strong  force  comes,  you  hold  the  situation,  but  you  never  start  the 
process  of  healing  at  all. 

Now,  that  was  our  conclusion  as  it  was.  Then  it  became  necessary  that 
the  Government  of  Assam  should  be  helped  in  various  ways,  supplies  etc.,  but 
that  its  prestige  should  be  held  high.  We  wanted  them  to  do  difficult  things, 
very  difficult  things,  and  if  we  weaken  it  all  the  time,  if  we  try  to  undermine  it, 
then  it  becomes  even  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  those  difficult  things. 
Therefore  it  is,  I  believe,  our  function,  if  my  reason  is  correct,  that  we  should 
not  do  anything  which  weakens  the  Assam  Government.  You  know  what  the 
policy  of  the  Assam  Government  is.  It  is  in  their  own  document,  the  policy 
document  that  they  have  issued.  As  I  said,  it  is  a  strong  policy,  it  is  a  brave 
policy  and  no  one,  I  take  it,  here  can  sever  with  that  policy. 

The  question  that  has  been  raised  often  enough  is  about  enquiries.  Now, 
obviously,  when  these  troubles  take  place  one’s  mind  goes  to  an  enquiry,  for 
many  purposes,  to  find  out  the  evil-doers — that  is  one  type  of  enquiry — to 
consider  basic  things,  causes  etc.,  seek  remedies  and  all  that.  Now,  again, 
when  I  was  there  in  Assam  over  a  month  ago  I  thought  of  this.  My  mind  is 
always  conditioned  to  approve  of  enquiries  whenever  something  happens.  Let 
there  be  an  enquiry,  though  I  might  mention  that  the  way  enquiries  are  held  in 
India  alarm  me.  I  am  not  criticising  the  persons  who  hold  the  enquiry,  but  the 
procedures  are  really  alarming.  If  something  happens  somewhere,  for  six  months 
the  thing  lasts  and  when  everybody  has  forgotten  everything  and  vast  sums  of 
money  are  spent  on  it  some  kind  of  a  judicial  document  appears.  I  should  like 
full  enquiries  and  relatively  quick  enquiries,  quick  decisions.  Anyhow,  my  mind 
goes  automatically  towards  some  kind  of  an  enquiry  where  any  upheaval  takes 
place. 

But  sitting  behind  Assam  then  and  looking  around  what  is  happening — 
these  strong  passions  that  had  been  raised — it  seemed  to  me  quite  clear  that 
this  type  of  an  enquiry  which  will  go  on  for  many  months  would  immediately 
halt  the  various  processes  that  I  was  aiming  at — the  processes  of  healing  etc — 
stop  them  completely  and,  in  fact,  reverse  them.  After  three  days  in  Assam  I 
simply  seized  hold  of  my  head  and  said:  “Can  I  hold  on  to  my  sanity  or  not?’'  It 
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was  because  of  these  contradictory  charges,  counter  charges,  anger  and  all 
that — men  and  women  and  everybody  coming.  I  was  just  amazed  at  the  way  I 
for  a  person  became  a  butt  of  all  these  delegations  and  others  and  their  strong 
language.  I  said  if  a  commission  of  enquiry  comes  here  and  this  kind  of  thing 
goes  on  from  day  to  day — evidence  and  all  that — what  effect  will  it  have?  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  effect  would  be  to  stop  immediately  any  kind  of 
process  of  healing  and,  as  it  always  happens  in  such  small  court  cases,  each 
party  would  try  to  put  its  case  at  the  strongest  and  would  accuse  the  other  in 
the  strongest  way,  and  may  be,  ultimately,  whatever  may  be  decided,  for  the 
moment,  for  those  months  of  enquiry,  the  atmosphere  of  Assam  would  be 
thick  with  hatred,  violence,  charge,  counter-charge  etc.  Nobody  would  go 
back  from  Bengal  to  Assam,  many  more  may  come  away  from  Assam  to 
Bengal.  All  this  would  happen. 

Therefore,  thinking  of  all  that  it  seemed  to  me — I  was  inclined  to  have  an 
enquiry,  certainly — that  type  of  enquiry  while  the  process  of  reconciliation  or 
resettlement  or  rehabilitation  was  going  on  would  be  harmful.  In  fact,  I  came 
to  the  identical  conclusion  that  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain’s  Report  says,  in  spite  of 
my  predilection  for  an  enquiry.  One  or  two  things  I  wanted.  One  was  that  the 
guilty  should  be  punished.  Certainly,  that  is  not  part  of  an  enquiry.  So  far  as  my 
mind  went,  this  kind  of  enquiry  lasting  months  and  months  is  not  the  way  to 
get  hold  of  the  guilty.  There  are  shorter  enquiries.  I  am  glad  that  such  short 
enquiries  have  been  undertaken  in  some  areas,  and  the  joint  report  has 
recommended  that  approach  elsewhere  too.  That  is  a  quick  way  of  getting  the 
malefactor.  Appoint  a  good  man.  If  you  do  not  like  a  departmental  head,  appoint 
a  more  senior  man,  a  High  Court  Judge  if  you  like.  But  this  kind  of  quick 
enquiries  in  the  local  areas  can  get  the  malefactor.  You  would  not  get  him  by 
holding  big  enquiries.  That  I  think  is  the  right  approach. 

Now,  it  is  said  “comprehensive  enquiry”,  “causes”  and  all  that.  I,  subject 
to  what  I  have  said — it’s  coming  in  the  way — would  have  accepted  that  long 
ago.  For  me  it  was  far  more  important,  the  future  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Assamese  and  the  Bengali-speaking  people,  than  anything  else.  That  was  the 
basic  thing.  That  was  basic  because  if  that  went  wrong,  it  has  not,  it  is  bad 
enough  of  course  for  two  of  our  principal  States  to  be  affected — I  hope  people 
will  realise  that  the  neighbouring  States  would  be  affected.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  about  it — Bihar  would  be  affected,  Orissa  would  be  affected  and  so  on — 
because  this  kind  of  infliction  of  hatred  and  violence,  unfortunately,  spreads 
easily.  So  I  was  anxious  somehow  to  get  a  grip  of  the  situation,  and  later  we 
can  have  any  number  of  enquiries. 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  Chaliha,  broadly 
speaking,  he  was  anxious  to  get  things  going  and  smoothly  done  but  he  was 
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UNTIMELY  CALLER 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  2  September  1960,  p.  7) 


afraid  that  this  enquiry  would  upset  the  applecart.  He  was  not  against  an  enquiry 
at  all.  This  was,  broadly,  the  approach  which  we  took  in  this  matter. 

Now,  I  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  amendments  which  involve  chiefly 
enquiries.  As  I  said,  we  are  not  against  an  enquiry  at  all.  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
Chief  Minister,  Mr.  Chaliha  also  told  me  that  he  has  no  objection.  He  said:  “We 
have  nothing  to  hide.  In  fact,  we  are  anxious  that  whatever  evil  thing  has  been 
done  should  see  the  light  of  day,  whatever  evil  persons  have  functioned,  they 
should  be  punished.  We  are  anxious  to  do  that  and  we  are  going  to  do  it”.  That 
is  what  he  expressed  in  his  policy  statement.  But  he  pointed  out  to  me  only  one 
thing.  He  said:  “We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  thing  to  come  in  and  upset  the 
work  that  we  want  to  begin.  The  question  of  rehabilitation  goes  a  long  way, 
goes  a  better  way”.  Then  let  us  have  an  enquiry.  But  what  kind  of  enquiry 
again?  I  am  speaking  for  myself  now  and  not  for  Shri  Chaliha.  As  I  said,  an 
enquiry  into  these  detailed  circumstances  everywhere,  to  pick  out  the  malefactor, 
is  not  a  suitable  thing  to  do  now.  You  cannot  mix  up  the  two  things.  It  will 
prolong  the  agony.  But  what  could  be  done  quickly,  relatively  quickly,  is  an 
enquiry  by  competent  men  into  the  affairs  in  these  half  a  dozen  big  major 
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places,  and  let  them  punish  those  who  are  guilty.  An  enquiry  that  would  have  to 
go  into  deeper  matters,  into  causes,  etc.,  and  then  suggest  a  remedy  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  That  should  be  by  really  competent  men;  that  should  come  at  the 
appropriate  time,  the  proper  time  and  not  to  be  barged  in  to  upset  everything 
which  has  been  done  and  not  even  to  help  very  much  in  getting  hold  of  the 
malefactor,  because  it  may  take  a  much  longer  time.  You  cannot  mix  up  a 
broad  enquiry,  causes  and  all  that,  and  make  suggestions  for  the  future  into 
these  pursuits  of  the  malefactor.  They  are  two  different  things,  which  have  to 
be  dealt  with  differently. 

So,  I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  House — if  I  may  use  the 
word,  the  pursuit  of  the  malefactor — that  this  should  be  undertaken  quickly  as 
suggested  by  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  in  his  report,  by  appointing  a  competent 
person  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  by  going  to  the  chief  areas  of  disturbance  and 
then  those  persons  should  be  dealt  with.87  If  any  other  enquiry  is  desired — the 
causes  etc — certainly  have  it,  but  at  the  appropriate  time,  the  right  moment, 
and  not  when  it  comes  and  upsets  all  the  healing  processes  that  we  wish  to 
start. 

I  am  not  giving  the  numbers,  the  figures,  in  regard  to  the  houses.  I  am  told 
that  forty  per  cent  of  the  houses  that  have  been  destroyed  have  been  built  or  re¬ 
erected  by  the  local  people  with  the  Assam  Government’s  help,  and  often,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  by  the  local  people  with  the  students  and  others  helping.  We  placed 
our  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assam  Government  to  build  quickly.  There  was 
some  delay  unfortunately  because  corrugated  iron-sheets  could  not  be  obtained 
easily.  But  they  have  been  obtained  and  they  are  there  now  in  adequate  numbers.88 
The  army  people  are  there.  It  is  not  particularly  a  work  suitable  to  the  army. 
There  are  mostly  little  huts  spread  out  here  and  there.  They  function  in  a 
concentrated  way.  So,  it  is  not  greatly  suited  to  them,  but  still,  it  is  possible  that 
some  particular  area  may  be  given  to  them  for  constructing  these  houses.  But 
even  otherwise  the  construction  is  going  on  pretty  fast  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  nearly  all  the  refugees  to  go  back  to  the  houses  that  were  not  burnt, 
the  houses  that  were  partly  destroyed  but  which  have  been  repaired. 

There  are  two  matters  which  I  would  like  to  mention.  One  is  about  the 
press  and  the  other  about  the  students.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  with  us  that  the 
press  is  something  above  reproach  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  should  not  be 
touched.  I  myself  largely  believe  in  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  put  up  with  the 
press  which  is  very  far  from  the  ideal,  which  may  even  fall  below  the  average. 
Indeed  we  do  put  up  with  it.  After  all,  there  are  many  periodicals  in  India  which 

87.  A.P.  Jain  was  appointed  to  the  task.  See  item  36. 

88.  See  item  37.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/item  38. 
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do  not  bring  great  credit  to  India  or  to  anybody.  There  are  also  good  newspapers, 
good  periodicals.  I  think  we  should  accept  that  position.  But  I  think  it  is  a  bit 
too  much  to  say  that  the  press  can  do  anything  that  it  likes,  involving  grave 
injury  to  the  common  good,  to  the  public.  Obviously  no  country  allows  that.  If 
the  press  today  starts  inciting  people  for  a  communal  riot,  we  come  down  and 
stop  it.  Obviously  we  should.  No  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  should  come 
in  our  way  from  stopping  a  press  preaching  communal  riot.  So,  in  such 
circumstances,  instances,  if  the  press  does  this,  and  does  something  which  is 
worse  than  even  the  normal  communal  riot  it  produces  intense  hatred  and 
bitterness  between  the  Assamese  speaking  Bengalis  and  the  Assamese  speaking 
Assamese  and  the  Bengali  speaking  Assamese  and  the  people  of  Bengal.  It  is 
no  small  matter.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  affecting  the  whole  future  of  those 
areas  in  Bengal.  There  is  no  question  at  all  of  facts  being  suppressed.  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  suppression  of  facts.  But  I  am  against  the  trend  being  given  which 
excites  people  and  thereby  creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  most  dangerous,  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  any  newspaper  does  that,  action  should  be  taken  and 
there  should  be  a  law  for  action  to  be  taken. 

It  is  an  impossible  situation:  That  when  these  grave  issues  of  national 
security,  national  solidarity,  unity,  are  at  stake,  the  newspapers  should  excite 
the  people  to  frenzy,  I  do  not  blame  the  people  who  read  those  newspapers. 
What  are  those  people  to  do  when  they  get  excited  and  when  they  read  the 
daily  stuff  which  excites  them?  It  is  not  their  fault.  If  I  read  that,  when  there 
are  no  other  means  of  doing  it,  I  would  be  excited. 

I  must  say  that  when  I  saw  some  Assamese  papers  and  some  papers  from 
Bengal,  I  found  them  very  painful  reading  because  of  the  way  the  headlines 
were  put.  I  am  for  no  suppression  of  news,  but  surely  every  rumour  you  hear 
is  not  news.  You  give  huge  publicity  to  a  rumour,  and  maybe  afterwards,  two 
to  three  or  four  days  after,  you  say  in  two  lines  that  it  was  a  wrong  thing!  That 
has  become  the  practice.  I  do  know  that  completely  false  reports  were  given  to 
the  papers.  I  know  it  from  personal  knowledge  because  I  enquired;  they  were 
false  absolutely.  There  was  much  truth  too,  but  above  all,  the  whole  way  of 
editing  the  news — captions,  headlines  or  whatever  it  was — meant  to  excite, 
when  every  effort  should  have  been  to  heal.  I  am  not  at  all  for  hiding;  certainly 
get  the  evil-doer  to  book.  That  is  one  thing. 

Then,  coming  to  students,  I  have  just  said  that  students  in  Assam  are  really 
like  the  students  everywhere:  sometimes  misbehaving  and  sometimes  behaving. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  because  of  some  special  reasons,  maybe,  they 
imagine  that  they  occupy  a  special  position  and  that  they  are  much  superior  to 
everybody  there,  every  authority,  everybody.  Some  students — young  boys, 
rather  bright  boys,  I  thought,  and  I  liked  them — came  to  me  and  made  a  very 
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simple  request:  “We  should  be  put  in  charge  of  law  and  order;  remove  your 
apparatus.  See  how  we  shall  function.  There  will  be  law  and  order  here.”  This 
was  not  said  as  a  joke.  They  meant  it.  This  is  the  mentality;  an  extraordinary 
mentality.  Of  course,  I,  not  being  an  Assam  leader,  would  give  them  a  bit  of  my 
mind  with  great  force,  which  I  did  in  public  meetings  and  elsewhere;  and  they 
listened  to  me  because  I  feel  friendly  to  them,  even  though  I  curse  them 
sometimes.  But  really  it  is  extraordinary.  It  is  not  good. 

I  do  not  understand  it.  In  his  minute  of  dissent, 89  Dr.  Gour  talks  about 
democracy  and  students.  I  shall  be  very  respectful  to  Dr.  Gour,  but  what  he 
says  there — I  say  so  with  all  respect — is  just  bunkum;  nothing  else  than  bunkum. 
I  hope  it  is  parliamentary.  But  still,  here,  to  talk  in  this  context  about  democracy 
and  students,  really  has  no  meaning.  We  want  students  to  develop,  to  become 
big,  to  grow  and  serve  their  country  and  serve  themselves  and  serve  others 
and  be  ambitious,  if  you  like.  But  to  call  this  business  of  building  up  caucuses, 
to  hold  up  that  everything  is  democracy  in  action,  the  students  etc.,  has  no 
meaning  from  either  the  students’  point  of  view  or  the  democratic  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Gour  can  stand  either.  But  that  is  a  big  and  serious 
problem  because  after  all,  those  students  are  bright  people  who  ought  to  make 
good  in  the  future,  who  will  make  good,  I  am  sure,  given  the  chance.  I  think 
they  have  energy  in  them  and  many  other  qualities  in  them.  But  this  kind  of 
thing,  the  way  they  have  drifted  is  bad  for  them;  it  is  bad  for  Assam  and  bad  for 
everybody.  They  should  be  controlled. 

Therefore,  there  are  four  or  five  things  for  us  to  deal  with.  The  very  first 
is  rehabilitation.  They  are  all  tied  up  really.  Improve  the  administration,  tone  it 
up,  tighten  it,  punish  the  guilty,  punish  the  evil-doers  as  well  as  the  administrators 
who  did  not  come  up  and  last  of  all,  tackle  the  basic  problems  there,  which  is 
a  much  more  difficult  thing.  But  remember  that  we  should  not  take  any  steps 
now  which  come  in  the  way  of  our  tackling  the  basic  problems.  If  we  take 
wrong  steps,  becoming  hysterical  and  angry  now,  then  we  make  the  situation 
such  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  retrieve  it  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  and 
greatest  challenges  that  we  have  had,  not  Assam,  not  Bengal  only,  but  the 
whole  of  India,  and  this  Parliament,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  face  this  trial  and 
challenge  adequately. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  situation  in  Assam  and  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Delegation 
thereon  presented  to  the  House  on  30th  August,  1960,  be  taken  into 
consideration.” 

89.  Gour  emphasised  the  need  for  a  judicial  enquiry.  See  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  3 1  August 
1960. 
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32.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Debate  on  Assam — II90 

Hynniewta: 91  The  Prime  Minister,  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Assam,  without  waiting  to  consult  the  tribal  people  and  other  groups,  said 
immediately,  “I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you — that  Assamese  should  be 
the  State  language  of  Assam.”  At  least  we  expected  that  such  a  broadminded 
person  as  he  would  have  the  courtesy  to  consult  us  first. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  followed  that  statement? 

Hynniewta:  Can  I  say  what  followed?  So  many  things  followed. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  no.  What  did  I  say?  When  you  are  quoting  me,  you  are 
quoting  only  half  a  sentence.  You  are  not  giving  expression  to  what  I  said. 

Hynniewta:  You  mean  that  very  statement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes. 

Hynniewta:  In  that  very  same  statement,  he  said  that  “you  cannot  do  it  by 
force.”  Of  course,  I  cannot  quote  only  parts  of  the  speech  which  are 
favourable  to  me.  He  said  you  cannot  do  it  by  force.  If  you  cannot  do  it  by 
force,  how  can  you  make  Assamese  the  State  language?  We  are  not  willing 
to  accept  it  and  you  say  Assamese  must  be  the  State  language  of  Assam.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hynniewta:  We  shall  refer  to  the  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  said,  for  you  it  may  be  the  State  language,  but  not  for 
others.  You  cannot  force  it  on  others.  I  did  not  say,  for  the  whole  of  Assam. 

Hynniewta:  I  am  very  happy.  I  feel  by  this  statement,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  allayed  our  fears  in  this  respect.  We  are  very  happy.  Most  of  us  feel 


90.  Motion,  2  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29  August-9  September 
1960,  cols  6551-6553. 

91.  Hoover  Hynniewta,  Independent  MP  from  Autonomous  District  (Assam). 
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that  the  person  who  really  takes  some  interest  in  our  affairs  is  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  this  particular  case,  if  we  criticise  him  for  his  statement,  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  criticise  every  statement  of  his.  I  am  very  happy 
today.  I  feel  I  am  under  the  temptation  to  resume  my  seat,  because  the 
Prime  Minister  has  allayed  most  of  our  fears  on  his  question  and  has  said 
that  Assamese  will  be  never  imposed  on  us. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  has  referred  to  an  incident  in  NEFA  in 
1953. 92  That  is  an  incident  which  is  a  very  bright  incident  in  the  annals  of  our 
administration  in  NEFA,  of  our  gentleness,  of  our  restraint,  of  our  patience  and 
our  success  ultimately  through  peaceful  methods.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  There 
was  no  war  or  anything.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Nagas.  This  is  on  the 
other  frontier.  A  platoon  was  going  for  some  normal  work  or  something,  under 
a  Major.  Then,  not  only  unexpectedly,  but  with  some  deception,  somebody, 
who  was  shaving  or  doing  something,  was  massacred.  In  spite  of  this  grave 
provocation,  we  set  about  it  without  any  reprisals.  He  says,  we  flew  troops.  Of 
course  we  flew  troops.  But  where  we  flew  troops  was  a  week’s  march  from 
this  place.  It  takes  two  weeks  for  these  people  to  get  there.  We  wanted  to  save 
such  persons  as  were  not  massacred.  That  is  why  we  flew  troops. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  That  is  not  his  point.  His  point  is,  why  did  you  not  do 
it  as  quickly  in  the  case  of  Assam? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  flying  them.  Our  troops  were  there 
and  went  there,  I  believe,  within  24  hours. 

33.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Debate  on  Assam — III93 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  we  have  discussed  during  these  three  days 
a  subject  which  has  naturally  aroused  tremendous  feeling,  more  especially,  of 
course,  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  but  to  a  certain  extent  all  over  India.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  therefore,  that  strong  feeling  and  passion  sometimes  found 
expression  here  and  even  glimpses  were  seen  by  us  of  what  lay  inside  the 
people’s  minds  and  hearts.  Nevertheless,  considering  this  very  difficult  and 


92.  The  incident  occurred  in  October  1953.  See  SWJN/SS/24/pp.  307-310. 

93.  Motion,  3  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29  August-9  September 
1960,  cols  6713-6740. 
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complex  problem,  we  have  dealt  with  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  all  respect,  with 
a  very  large  measure  of  restraint. 

Indeed,  if  we  once  get  out  of  the  rather,  if  I  may  say  so,  superficial  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  look  deeper  into  it,  the  very  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  problem  is,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  rather  terrifying.  It  is  a  highly  important 
subject  today  for  Assam  and  Bengal,  but  as  has  been  stated  repeatedly  by 
Members  here,  the  problem  is  a  much  bigger,  wider,  deeper  problem.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  Bengalis  or  Assamese;  each  one  of  us  is  affected  and 
affected  in  many  ways. 

Some  people  here  might  perhaps — though  I  hope  not — imagine  that  the 
others  are  rather  superior  and  these  people,  the  Assamese,  have  not  behaved 
well  and  the  Bengalis  may  be  in  some  ways  got  excited,  but  we  are  a  cool- 
headed  people,  not  being  so  affected,  and  we  can  take  an  objective  view.  Well, 
we  are  cool-headed  because  our  heads  have  not  been  hit.  Probably  if  they  had 
been  hit,  we  would  have  been  not  at  all  cool-headed.  It  is  easy  to  be  cool- 
headed  in  those  circumstances.  But  I  have  felt  sitting  here,  trying  to  listen,  that 
my  mind  slightly  wandered  away.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  haunted  place; 
not  only  this  Chamber,  but  this  great  country  itself  became  a  haunted  place  for 
me  and  for  all  of  us,  with  all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  specters,  pursuing  us— 
ghosts  of  the  past,  ghosts  of  the  distant  past,  ghosts  of  the  recent  past,  of  our 
feelings,  of  our  conflicts  and  all  that,  because  what  we  are  discussing  here, 
whatever  we  may  say  about  Assam  or  Bengal,  is  really  about  ourselves — how 
we  behave,  how  we  feel,  how  we  are  excited  against  each  other,  how  our 
superficial  covering  of  what  you  like  to  call  ‘nationalism’  bursts  open  at  the 
slightest  irritation. 

We  forget  it;  whatever  we  may  be — Punjabis,  Bengalis,  Madrasis  or 
Assamese — immediately  it  comes  out,  just  as  in  other  ways.  We  talk  so  much 
about  communalism,  meaning  thereby  religious,  political  conflicts — how  other 
things  are  suddenly  swept  away,  when  communal  passions  are  roused.  It  is 
not  the  Assamese  who  are  guilty  here  or  the  Bengalis;  each  one  of  us  is  a  guilty 
party.  Let  us  realise  that. 

When  we  talk  so  loudly  of  our  nationalism,  each  person’s  idea  of  nationalism 
is  his  own  brand  of  nationalism,  it  may  be  Assamese  nationalism,  it  may  be 
Bengali,  it  may  be  Gujarati,  U.P.,  Punjabi  or  Madrasi.  Each  one  thinks  of  his 
particular  brand  in  his  mind.  He  may  use  the  words  ‘nationalism  of  all  India’, 
but  in  his  mind,  he  is  thinking  of  that  nationalism  in  terms  of  his  own  particular 
brand  of  it.  When  two  brands  of  nationalism  come  to  conflict,  there  is  trouble, 
each  talking  of  nationalism. 

So  also  while  talking  about  Indian  unity.  We  want  unity  of  our  own  thinking, 
of  our  own  brand.  It  is  just  like  each  person’s  orthodoxy  in  his  own  “doxy”; 
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other  “doxies”  are  heterodoxies.  My  nationalism  is  the  real  brand;  yours,  if  it  is 
different,  is  not  the  real  nationalism.  We  all  tend  to  think  that  way  more  or  less. 
We  talk  about  enquiries  and  causes.  We  may  go  deep  down  into  those  enquiries 
and  perhaps  discover  many  things  which  we  have  forgotten,  because,  as  I 
think  Dr.  Krishnaswami04  said,  he  talked  something  about  our  social  structure, 
about  our  close  society  we  live  in,  not  one  close  society,  but  numerous  close 
societies  all  over.  Of  course,  that  is  due  to  caste  and  other  things.  I  am  not 
going  into  it,  but  the  fact  is  we  live  in  close  societies  and  groups,  not  only  a 
Bengali  close  society  or  a  Marathi  or  a  Malayalee  close  society,  whatever  it 
may  be.  You  will  find  that  when  you  go  abroad,  wherever  Indians  are  living  in 
large  numbers — not  a  few,  of  course  you  will  find  a  separate  Gujarati  club,  a 
separate  Malayalee  club,  a  separate  Bengali  club  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  They 
do  not  even  have  a  single  Indian  club.  Where  they  are  in  large  numbers,  you 
even  have  in  some  places  a  separate  Gorakhpuri  club.  I  remember  this 
particularly,  because  the  Gorakhpuri  club  of  Rangoon  once  gave  me  a  purse  of 
Rs.  10,000.  It  is  ingrained  in  our  background,  in  our  upbringing,  in  our  social 
structure.  Of  course,  they  are  social  structures  that  are  changing  and  breaking 
up.  That  is  a  good  thing.  But  let  us  realise  how  the  conditions  we  live  in  are 
completely  different.  We  talk  about  nationalism  bravely,  but  always  at  the  back 
of  our  mind  is  that  particular  narrow  type  of  nationalism  which  we  think  is 
nationalism,  not  the  others. 

We  talk  very  proudly  and  loudly  about  tolerance  and  there  is  the  whole  of 
Indian  culture.  It  is  a  culture  of  tolerance  undoubtedly.  But  as  compared  to,  let 
us  say,  Europe,  in  European  history,  as  it  shows  itself,  it  is  a  tolerance  of 
people,  tolerance  of  conscience  that  we  always  had.  But  where  it  strikes  the 
social  habits,  we  are  intolerant,  we  have  been  intolerant.  A  person  may  believe 
in  God  or  believe  in  the  negation  of  God,  you  put  up  with  him.  In  other  countries 
he  might  have  been  dealt  with  very  harshly.  Here,  no,  you  can  believe  anything 
you  like,  but  you  must  abide  by  the  social  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  by  our 
caste.  If  you  don’t  you  get  into  trouble.  You  are  not  only  pushed  out  and 
exterminated  but  you  are  pursued  in  a  hundred  ways.  This  does  not  happen  so 
much,  I  suppose,  in  cities  like  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  where  things  are  different. 
But  even  now  in  the  villages  it  is  a  mighty  power,  and  even  in  the  cities  for  that 
matter,  whether  it  is  our  marriage  or  some  other  ceremony,  everything  goes 
not  by  caste  but  by  sub-caste,  an  amazing  division.  It  is  one  thing  which  is 
unique  in  India,  at  least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  You  read  in  some  of  our 
newspapers  here  column  after  column  of  matrimonial  advertisements.  It  is  an 
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astonishing  thing.  Whenever  a  foreigner  comes  he  is  surprised  for  he  has  never 
seen  a  thing  like  that — somebody,  an  Aggarwal,  this  and  that  of  some  sub¬ 
caste  wanting  a  bride  or  bride-groom.  My  education  having  been  somewhat 
restricted  and  limited,  I  do  not  even  know  the  names  of  all  these  castes  and  I 
get  confused. 

Tyagi:  Why  do  you  read  them? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  pertinent  question.  Fortunately,  I  do  not  read  them 
much,  but  sometimes  they  come  before  my  eyes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
come  to  my  notice,  not  by  reading  them  directly.  I  have  seen  them  quoted  in 
some  English  newspapers,  a  matter  of  great  amusement  for  them.  I  have  read 
it  in  a  foreign  paper. 

The  other  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  we  are  sliding  on  the 
surface  of  things  and  we  talk  of  nationalism  and  Indian  unity.  Of  course,  there 
is  truth  in  it.  There  is  truth  in  our  nationalism.  There  is  truth  in  our  belief  and 
conviction  of  unity.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  I  do  say  that  the  conception  of 
Indian  unity  and  that  conception  of  nationalism  is  a  peculiar  one,  limited  to 
each  individual  or  groups  of  one  way  of  thinking.  It  is  not  the  common  idea  of 
nationalism.  My  idea  of  nationalism  or  my  group’s  is  different  from  that  of 
somebody.  It  is  largely  conditioned  by  our  social  system.  For  generations  we 
have  been  brought  up  in  our  social  structure  of  caste  system  and  the  like.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  get  out  of  them.  And  it  pursues  us  wherever  we  go. 

People  talk  that  linguistic  provinces  have  given  rise  to  this.  It  may  be  that 
the  idea  of  linguistic  provinces  has  encouraged  this  idea.  But  it  is  much  deeper 
than  any  linguistic  province,  and  that  is  why  I  gave  you  the  example  of  an 
Indian  living  in  Rangoon,  Singapore  or  Ceylon,  places  where  there  are  many 
Indians — a  few,  of  course,  cannot  easily  separate  like  that — who  always  go  by 
their  caste  group  or  language  group.  They  hardly  meet  each  other. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing,  and  it  is  a  terribly  weakening  thing.  And  if  one  good 
thing  this  tragedy  in  Assam  has  done,  it  has  brought  this  skeleton  out  of  our 
mental  cupboard.  At  least,  I  hope  it  has  brought  it  out  so  that  we  could  see  this 
very  ugly  thing,  what  it  is.  It  is  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  there  in  our  minds  and 
hearts.  It  is  no  good  any  of  us  taking  pride  that  we  are  above  it,  and  we  get 
excited.  We  may  get  excited  about  many  things.  We  get  most  excited  when 
that  comer  of  our  mind  is  hit.  Then  we  get  frightfully  excited. 

Our  friend,  Shri  Hoover  Hynniewta,  yesterday  delivered  a  very  interesting 
speech,  I  do  not  know  what  about.  He  was  so  frightfully  excited  when  he 
quoted  the  famous  American:  “give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death”.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  where  death  came  into  the  picture,  I  suppose  the  context  was  what  the 
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Assamese  should  have  as  their  official  language  but  he  put  it  in  the  level  of 
liberty  and  death. 

Hynniewta:  I  said  liberty  to  think,  the  most  precious  of  our  liberties.  If  I 
do  not  have  the  liberty,  then  I  cease  to  be  a  human  being.  It  is  better  to 
have  death  rather  than  to  lose  the  liberty  of  thinking. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  are  perfectly  right.  Liberty  of  thinking,  of  course,  is 
necessary.  Nobody,  not  even  the  greatest  tyrant  has  even  succeeded  in  taking 
away  the  liberty  to  think.  Sometimes  what  the  tyrants  have  done  is  to  prevent 
the  expression  of  the  thought,  the  public  expression  of  the  thought.  Thinking, 
nobody  has  been  able  to  check  yet,  at  any  time. 

Now,  where  is  the  question  of  liberty  to  think,  or  liberty  just  coming  in  at 
all!  His  conclusions  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  I  am  merely  saying  that  if  we 
are  thinking  of  these  petty  matters,  relatively  petty  matters  we  lose  all  our 
standards,  all  our  mental  equilibrium;  we  become  unbalanced  almost  in  our.... 

Jaipal  Singh:  I  think  what  he  meant  was  liberty  to  think  in  his  mother 
tongue,  and  not  in  Kashmiri. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  How  does  that  come?  That  does  not  come  into  the 
picture  at  all. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  criticising  the  hon.  Member.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  a  certain  tendency.  I  can  mention  several  hon.  Members  too,  though  not  in 
criticism  but  to  show  how  one  is  apt  to  be  swept  away.  If  he  says  he  wants  to 
adhere  to  a  certain  language  he  believes  in,  I  accept  that.  If  he  says  “I  do  not 
want  a  language  to  be  imposed  on  me”  I  accept  that.  That  is  a  different  matter. 
But  it  is  the  context  in  which  these  things  are  said  that  matters,  and  sometimes, 
I  venture  to  say,  it  becomes  all  wrong  and  all  too  narrow,  an  intolerant  context, 
a  context  in  which  it  becomes  curious  and,  curiously  enough,  the  idea  of 
tolerance  becomes  converted  into  intolerance  over  another  language.  It  is  a 
very  curious  thing,  and  even  in  this  language  question,  if  Shri  Hoover  says  “I 
want  the  right  to  use  or  speak  in  my  language”  well  and  good.  But,  if  he  says  “I 
am  going  to  prevent  the  other  fellow  from  doing  this”  there  he  is  all  wrong. 

Hynniewta:  No,  I  cannot  be  that  much  mad. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  that.  I  agree  that  the  degree  is  limited. 

But  my  point  is — honestly,  I  am  not  dealing  with  this  matter  in  a  frivolous 
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way — what  I  am  venturing  to  submit  to  this  House  is  this.  The  Assam-Bengal 
trouble  is  a  very  very  serious  aspect  of  our  national  problem,  a  basic  thing  on 
which  the  whole  future  of  this  country  depends.  In  this  matter  every  one  of  us 
has  to  blame  himself,  and  I  gladly  include  myself,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am.  I 
cannot  judge  myself,  how  narrow  I  am  in  my  thinking.  How  can  I  say  what  I 
am  when  one  cannot  judge  oneself?  But  each  one  of  us  is  narrow,  because  of 
our  traditions,  our  inheritance  in  social  matters,  not  in  high  philosophical  matters. 
When  we  come  down  to  our  traditions  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  each  one, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  is  confined  to  the  little  kitchen  in  his  comer — not  joining 
the  other  people,  not  allowing  them  to  enter  our  kitchen,  not  eating  with  them 
or  entering  in  marriage  with  them.  Half  of  our  lives  have  been  spent  in  sticking 
to  these  limitations  and  rules.  Now,  is  it  not  surprising?  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  in  India,  individuals  apart,  of  course,  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  to 
get  on  with  a  foreigner.  Often,  there  are  criticisms  here,  whether  it  is  on  foreign 
affairs  or  anything,  why  is  this  done  and  that  not  done,  as  if  we  command  the 
world,  as  if  we  can  order  people  about,  not  realising  that  sometimes  the  fault 
lies  in  ourselves. 

People  come  from  abroad.  Sometimes  they  may  discuss  philosophical 
theories,  but  they  find  an  odd  society  in  India  with  which  they  cannot  easily 
mix.  They  are  surprised.  Nowhere  else,  or  at  any  rate  hardly  anywhere — there 
are  one  or  two  exceptions — is  this  kind  of  thing  found.  So  this  mixture  of  the 
widest  catholicity  of  thought  or  of  philosophy  which  has  made  us  great  in 
many  ways  and  the  narrowest  social  life  is  a  curious  mixture.  Of  course,  both 
do  not  apply  to  us  fully  now.  We  have  outgrown  them  and  we  are  outgrowing 
them.  But  they  apply  to  us  enough  to  affect  us  and  to  affect  our  political  life.  It 
did  not  matter  much  when  we  functioned  in  our  own  narrow  grooves.  But 
when  we  bring  in  democracy  and  open  the  door  to  every  group  to  function  as 
it  wants,  that  ancient  evil  comes  up.  It  comes  up  and  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  other  group  which  is  coming  up,  the  different  groups  each  talking  in  its 
own  language  of  nationalism  coming  up  with  the  other  nationalism. 

What  is,  after  all,  what  we  call,  communalism?  When  this  question  of 
Muslim  communalism  or  Hindu  communalism  arose,  you  may  well  have 
described  the  two  as  Hindu  nationalism  and  Muslim  nationalism  and  you  would 
have  been  correct.  They  were  different  nationalisms.  They  came  into  conflict 
with  each  other.  The  Hindus  had  the  advantage  because  they  grew  up  in  this 
country  and  they  could  call  their  own  communalism  nationalist  more  easily 
because  they  were  a  part  of  India  and  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  The  Muslims 
had  a  difficulty  in  that  they  could  not  put  on  that  garb  so  easily.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  were  both  communalism.  They  were  both  that  communal  type  of 
nationalism — not  everybody,  I  mean.  I  am  talking  about  these  various 
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movements. 

However,  so  this  is  the  basic  issue  and  we  shall  have  to  face  this.  We  shall 
not  face  it  by  fussing  about  linguistic  provinces  and  all  that.  It  may  be  that  has 
encouraged  it — possibly  it  has.  But  it  is  deeper  than  that.  And  anyhow  the 
linguistic  provinces  or  whatever  they  are  there.  We  have  to  accept  them.  We 
are  not  going  to  cut  up  India  again  and  again.  We  have  to  accept  them  for  what 
they  are.  In  accepting  them  we  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  living  in  peace 
and  amity  with  each  other  and  not  raise  this  absurd  bogey  of  language  all  the 
time.  It  is  quite  absurd,  I  think. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  involved  as  Dr.  Sushila  Nayar  said.  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  every  educated  man  is  supposed  to  know  three  or  four  languages. 
It  is  only  in  India  that  he  resents  being  asked  to  learn  a  language.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing.  So  it  is  a  basic  issue  and  it  is  a  dangerous  issue.  We  are  not 
going  to  solve  it  by  a  debate  here  or  by  any  committees  or  by  anything  else. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  all  these  events  in  Assam  have  made  us  think  about  these 
issues  and  make  the  country  think,  this  is  a  good  thing,  because  our  first  step 
towards  taking  any  action  is  to  be  mentally  aware  to  the  question  and  then  try 
to  solve  it. 

I  have  ventured  to  say  all  this  to  try  to  create  a  background  for  our  thinking 
because  otherwise  we  live  in  an  excited  state  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  take 
any  step.  My  second  point  is  this.  We  are  dealing  in  this  matter  not  with  some 
malefactors,  some  mischief  makers,  some  scoundrels  and  the  like.  Of  course, 
there  are  mischief  makers  and  malefactors.  Get  hold  of  them  and  punish  them, 
whoever  they  may  be.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a  matter  in  this 
kind  you  must  respect  nobody.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  must  not  allow  anybody 
because  of  party,  because  of  something  else  or  because  of  position  to  escape  if 
he  is  a  real  malefactor.  I  admit  it.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  No  party  is 
going  to  flourish  if  it  takes  refuge  in  sheltering  evil  men.  That  should  be  quite 
clear.  Let  us  punish  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  evil  men  flourish  on  such 
occasions  because  they  are  in  tune  with  the  mind  of  the  multitude.  That  is  a 
fact  to  remember.  Evil  men  flourish  only  on  such  things.  The  scoundrel 
flourishes  only  on  such  things,  otherwise  he  is  an  ordinary  thief  or  a  person 
who  commits  arson.  It  is  a  Police  case.  But  the  moment  he  comes  into  tune 
with  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  it  is  another  type  of  thing.  That  you  have  to  see. 

Acharya  Kripalani:  He  can  also  create  the  mind  of  the  multitude.  I  am 
afraid,  here  the  case  was  that  the  mind  of  the  multitude  was  created  by 
these  people. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Naturally  they  act  and  react  on  each  other.  But  the  mind  of 
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the  multitude  has  been  created,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  generations  not  by  a  speech, 
by  years  and  years.  Even  here  somebody  quotes  somebody95  who  delivered  a 
speech  ten  years  ago  or  thirteen  years  ago  showing  a  succession  of  events, 
what  Shri  Bardolai  said  and  what  the  Governor  of  Assam  said  in  1947.  That 
itself  shows  a  certain  connection.  Why?  Why  did  Shri  Bardolai  say  that?  The 
Governor  was  Syed  Akbar  Hydari  at  that  time,  not  an  Assamese  person  but  an 
outsider. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  That  was  the  Government’s  speech.  Obviously  he  was 

doing  it  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Maybe,  I  cannot  say,  I  doubt  very  much.  A  general  sentiment 
may  be  there,  but  the  words  were  his  own.  However,  what  I  am  saying  is  this. 
Here  you  go  back  thirteen  years.  Why  was  that  position  thirteen  years  ago?  Let 
us  think  of  it.  Why  was  that  position  taken?  Was  it  sheer  cussedness?  Why  did 
that  idea  come  into  the  head  of  apparently  a  good  decent  Assamese  people  and 
leaders?  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  these  things.  These  are  not  sheer  madness.  When  an  idea  comes 
to  a  good  mind  you  have  to  have  a  reason  for  this.  I  say  these  things  go  far 
back.  But  I  entirely  agree  with  Acharya  Kripalani  that  on  such  an  occasion 
such  things  can  be  whipped  up  undoubtedly.  Undoubtedly  they  were  and  that 
too  in  the  course  of  several  months. 

I  was  in  Assam  earlier  this  year.  I  forget  the  month,  may  be  February  or 
March  or  some  other  month.96  In  front  of  the  University  I  stopped  for  some 
kind  of  welcome  by  the  students.  They  presented  me  with  an  address.  Half  the 
address  was  about  language,  just  saying  that  they  passionately  want  this 
language.  At  that  time  I  knew  and  felt  about  it.  I  realised  why  it  was  quite  so 
passionately  felt.  Anyhow  I  told  them,  “Well  and  good.  It  is  a  good  thing.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  to  raise  this  question.  There  are  other  more  important  things” 
or  something  like  that.  So  this  thing,  of  course,  has  been  going  on  and  the 
language  question  for  them  had  become  a  symbol  not  by  itself  the  language.  It 
was  a  symbol  of  their  individuality,  of  their  existence  as  Assamese,  of  their 
future  and  all  that.  When  a  thing  becomes  a  symbol  like  this,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  It  becomes  above  reason.  It  is  an  article  of 
faith  or  something.  It  gradually  developed. 

This  has  swept  over  practically,  broadly  speaking,  every  Assamese.  Every 
Assamese  felt  that  way  about  the  language  issue.  Some  felt  it  more,  some  less. 

95.  By  members  J.N.  Hazarika  and  C.K.  Bhattacharya. 

96.  In  April.  See  S  WJN/SS/60/items  66-7 1 . 
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Some  wise  men,  like  Shri  Chaliha,  feeling  that  way  and  yet  seeing  the  other 
side  too,  seeing  the  consequences  of  some  action  tried  to  check  this,  tried  to 
reason  with  it  and  tried  to  adopt  a  middle  course  because  he  is  a  man  of  vision 
and  of  tolerance.  His  attempt  is  always  to  win  over  people  and  not  to  enrage 
them.  But  broadly  speaking  this  was  the  fact  that  language  became  the  symbol 
of  something.  They  passionately  desired  it.  When  this  happens  it  is  relatively 
easy  for  it  to  be  exploited  for  wrong  ends.  That  is  where,  as  Acharya  Kripalani 
perhaps  intended,  the  wrong  people  came  in  and  excited  them,  moved  them  to 
wrong  action  because  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  all  that  was  happening. 
My  point  in  saying  all  this  is  that  you  must  distinguish,  in  order  to  deal  with  a 
situation  like  this,  between  the  evil  doer  and  a  certain  symbol  and  mass  opinion 
of  a  people.  You  have  to  distinguish  and  if  you  do  not  distinguish  between 
them,  if  you  feed  both  alike,  then  the  evil  doer  becomes  the  hero  of  the  people. 
You  have  to  separate  that.  You  must  not  allow  him  to  become  the  hero  of  the 
people  because  anyhow  you  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  people.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  and  most  difficult  in  a  democratic  society.  You  cannot  do  this. 
You  cannot  do  it. 

Many  hon.  Members  have  suggested  various  steps  that  the  Central 
Government  and  other  Governments  should  have  taken.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  quite  realised  what  the  consequences  of  those  steps  might  be  either  on 
democratic  functioning  or  even  on  getting  the  results  they  aim  at.  After  all,  we 
aim  at  results,  whatever  the  results  are.  We  find,  owing  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  past  history,  peculiar  feelings,  whatever  they  are — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  justified  or  not — a  certain  feeling  from  the  British  times 
of  the  Assamese  being  suppressed,  being  sat  upon,  by  the  British,  by  others, 
being  ignored,  and  then  a  certain  release  of  that  feeling  coming.  They  expressed 
this  release  in  curious  unfortunate  language.  I  am  talking  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  as  the  language  quoted  shows.  It  shows  rightly  or  wrongly  this  feeling  of 
release.  Why  did  they  get  that  feeling  which  they  had  to  express  in  this  way?  It 
was  a  kind  of  a  resurgent  limited  nationalism  coming  up:  bad  because  it  was 
limited  and  good  because  it  is  a  new  spirit.  You  see  good  and  evil  mixed  up.  It 
is  difficult  to  separate  them  sometimes.  Anyway,  here  is  this  problem  which 
has  led  to  these  disastrous  consequences. 

In  spite  of  being  there,  in  spite  of  reading  a  large  number  of  memoranda 
and  papers,  I  would  not  venture  to  say  positively  and  definitely,  as  definitely  as 
many  hon.  Members,  who  probably  know  less  than  what  I  do  about  the  fact, 
I  mean,  have  done,  about  who  is  the  guilty  party.  Of  course,  everybody  knows 
as  to  what  has  happened.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  a  very  grave 
tragedy,  a  bad  thing,  not  only  because  it  is  an  evil  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  a 
novel  feature  of  a  people  in  one  State  being  driven  out  either  by  force  or  through 
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sheer  panic,  most  of  it  by  panic.  I  am  sorry  that  anybody  should  go  away  by 
panic  from  anywhere,  because,  panic  is  so  infectious  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  it. 

If  I  criticise  the  press,  I  do  not  mind  if  they  have  given  wrong  news  or  this 
and  that.  In  a  moment  like  this,  one  cannot  balance  these  things  because  there 
is  excitement.  They  may  give  wrong  news.  But  I  do  think  that  what  the  press 
has  erred  is,  they  created  or  rather  helped  in  intensifying  a  sense  of  panic.  That 
is  my  objection.  It  may  be  that  they  themselves  got  so  angry  that  they  did  it.  I 
am  not  criticising  them.  But,  I  do  think  that  in  a  situation  which  is  a  difficult 
situation,  which  is  a  panicky  situation  and  you  want  to  hold  it — it  is  on  the 
verge;  you  hold  it  or  it  goes  to  pieces — every  little  thing  counts.  If  the  press 
wants  to  hold  it,  they  can  help  in  holding  it;  if  they  do  not,  they  can  upset  and 
we  cannot  hold.  That  is  my  feeling  in  this  matter. 

Evil  happened  there  in  a  big  way.  We  have  to  face  this  situation.  Hon. 
Members  have  repeatedly  blamed  the  Central  Government  and  the  Assam 
Government  and  all  that.  My  colleague  the  Home  Minister  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  for  what  the  Central  Government  did.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
permit  him  to  shoulder  all  this  responsibility.  I  come  into  the  picture  too.  I  am 
at  least  equally  responsible.  We  are  all  responsible  certainly.  If  we  have  erred  or 
if  we  have  erred  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  then,  judge  us  and  punish  us: 
either  this  House  or  the  country.  But,  I  must  confess  that,  looking  at  this  picture, 
thinking  of  it  again  and  again,  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  it.  If  anyone  imagined  that  we  have  thought  of  it  casually  or  ignored 
it,  it  would  be  completely  wrong.  I  know  that  my  colleague  the  Home  Minister 
has  lived  a  tortured  life  these  months,  the  month  of  July  and  later,  because, 
there  were  so  many  things  to  trouble  and  disturb  us.  This  Assam  matter  has 
disturbed  him  and  troubled  him  more  than  anything,  I  know,  both  because  it 
was  bad  and  because,  as  I  said,  it  was  a  symbol  of  evil,  a  symbol  of  our 
weakness,  of  our  failings,  disruptiveness,  narrowness  of  mind,  incapacity  to 
function  together,  always  a  tendency  to  go  to  pieces.  It  was  a  terrible  picture. 
It  was  a  spectre  of  the  old  thing  coming  out.  We  felt  that  way. 

It  really  is  not  clear  to  me  and  I  do  not  understand  what  in  these 
circumstances,  the  Central  Government  could  have  done:  major  thing  or  minor 
thing.  Because,  even  in  the  latter  half  of  June,  we  were  worried,  not  too  much 
worried.  I  never  thought  like  that.  After  all,  it  was  our  misfortune  that  such 
events  like  this  happen  in  various  parts  of  India.  Almost  everyday,  some  odd 
thing  happens.  That  certainly  is  our  misfortune.  We  have  become  rather 
accustomed  to  reading  this  kind  of  thing.  Bad  as  it  was,  we  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  develop  in  this  way.  For  my  part,  it  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  July  that 
it  came  as  a  deep  shock  to  me.  Even  before  that,  of  course,  we  were  writing  as 
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to  what  is  happening,  constantly  in  touch,  by  telephone,  by  letter,  etc.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  criticise,  let  us  say,  the  Governor  who  told  us 
on  the  28th  of  June  that  he  hoped  that  in  two  or  three  days  time,  this  will  die 
down.  That  was  his  judgment  and  he  is  not  a  man  whose  judgment  we  should 
not  value.  That  was  his  impression.  Maybe  he  was  wrong.  That  is  the  impression 
he  gave  us.  Then  came  the  succession  of  events  early  in  the  beginning  of 
July.97 

Immediately,  the  moment,  in  fact  before  the  4th  of  July,  the  Army  was 
asked  to  go  there.  It  is  before  the  4th  of  July  and  the  Army  was  present  in  some 
part  of  Gauhati  on  the  4th  of  July  and  progressively  afterwards,  it  came  to 
other  places,  on  the  6th  to  Shillong  and  so  on.  The  Army  was  sent.  That  is  the 
biggest  thing  that  the  Central  Government  can  do. 

Someone  asked,  why  didn’t  you  allow  the  Army  to  spread  out  and  put  an 
end  to  all  these  things,  and  why  did  you  allow  it  apparently  to  function  under 
the  civil  administration.  That  means,  really,  why  didn’t  you  declare  martial  law 
there  and  hand  over  the  whole  State  to  the  Army?  That  is  a  possibility.  It  did 
not  strike  us  because  we  do  not  think  in  terms  of  martial  law.  However,  there 
it  was.  But,  I  do  not  think  martial  law  would  have  made  any  immediate 
difference,  because,  the  Army  moves  in  special  ways.  The  Army  does  not  take 
risks.  It  moves  in  large  columns  here,  there  and  everywhere.  It  is  not  like  the 
police,  you  put  one  Army  man  here  and  two  army  men  there.  They  do  not  like 
it  at  all. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Army  was  called  out  on 
the  4th  July  and  between  the  4th  and  the  next  eight  days  when  all  this 
havoc  took  place,  the  Army  could  not  do  anything? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Army  did  function  where  it  could.  When  these  kind  of 
things  happen  at  a  hundred  places  simultaneously... 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  There  is  one  report  that  for  a  two  mile  stretch  there  was 
continuous  devastation  of  houses  all  over  the  place  near  Nowgong.  This  is 
the  report  which  we  have  got  from  the  Women’s  delegation — a  two  mile 
stretch  of  continuous  devastation.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Army  cannot 
function. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  seen  Nowgong.  You  are  right.  There  is  a  big  stretch. 
I  cannot  give  you  exactly  an  answer  whether  the  Army  was  situated  there  or 

97.  See  SWJN/S S/61 /items  97-132  covering  events  in  Assam. 
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not.  But,  I  do  know  that  on  the  4th  it  was  in  Gauhati.  Gauhati  is  a  central  place. 
It  went  to  Shillong  on  the  6th.  It  may  be  that  it  had  not  reached  Nowgong  then. 
On  the  6th  all  this  happened.  You  must  remember  that  all  this  happened  on  the 
5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th;  on  three  or  four  days  they  happened.  It  may  be,  within  a 
day  or  two  it  got  there.  It  could  not  have  got  there  more  swiftly  because  of  the 
simultaneous  nature  of  these  things. 

I  asked  a  Police  Superintendent,  what  were  you  doing.  Because  somebody 
complained  to  me  that  he  telephoned  to  the  police  station  to  come  and  protect 
him  as  he  was  being  attacked  or  he  was  told  he  was  going  to  be  attacked  that 
evening.  He  was  a  Bengalee  gentleman,  and  he  said  that  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  police  station  that  he  had  heard  that  he  was  going  to  be  attacked  in  the 
evening  or  two  hours  later,  but  nobody  came.  So,  I  hauled  up  the  policeman. 
He  said:  “Do  you  know,  Sir,  it  was  bedlam  in  my  police  station.  Hundreds  of 
calls  coming  from  everywhere,  and  my  having  a  dozen  or  twenty  men  at  my 
disposal.  There  was  perfect  bedlam,  what  could  I  do?”  I  am  merely  narrating 
a  fact,  I  am  not  justifying  it.  It  shows  that  the  police  force  was  neither  adequate 
nor  competent — agreed.  It  shows,  as  has  been  admitted,  that  the  administration 
collapsed.  All  that  is  agreed.  I  am  merely  narrating  things  as  one  found  them. 
And  all  this  happened  practically  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  this  intensive 
thing;  from  the  5th  to  about  the  10th  practically  all  this  happened,  and  they  just 
could  not  cover  it  during  that  time.  Maybe,  the  Army  could  have  moved  more 
swiftly,  whatever  it  was,  I  cannot  judge,  but  there  was  no  civil  authority  stopping 
them.  In  fact,  ultimately  the  Disturbed  Areas  Ordinance  was  applied  to  two 
miles  of  either  side  of  the  river  Brahmaputra,  and  this  was  handed  over  to  the 
Army. 

Hem  Barua:  Five  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  railway. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Quite  correct,  not  the  Brahmaputra.  That  meant  really  covering 
every  city,  practically  every  city.  In  fact,  that  was  handed  over  to  the  Army. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  On  which  date? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  am  sorry,  but  certainly  when  I  was 
there,  it  was  in  the  Army’s  possession. 

Sadhan  Gupta:98  After  the  incident. 
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Renu  Chakravartty:  Everything  was  over,  and  then  it  was  done. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  no,  not  that.  About  the  6th  or  7th  or  8th,  possibly  in 
those  days. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Your  version  makes  us  even  more  worried,  because  it 
seems  that  the  Army  went  there,  and  there  are  absolutely  good  roads 
connecting  Gauhati,  Nowgong,  Jorhat  and  everything,  and  they  cannot 
move,  they  are  immobilised  for  days  on  end.  It  is  a  terrible  admission. 

Indrajit  Gupta:99  How  can  they  move  unless  the  civil  administration  order 
them  to  move? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  that  is  true. 

The  Army  wants  to  have  fixed  centres  from  which  it  can  function,  it 
wants  to  get  places.  Let  us  say  Nowgong  is  a  centre.  It  goes  and  sits  down  in 
sufficient  numbers,  then  it  probes  out.  It  will  not  go  out  in  small  penny  packets 
searching  for  people.  It  gets  lost,  it  is  afraid  of  getting  lost.  It  is  not  used 
normally  to  dealing  with  this  public  kind  of  thing.  However,  I  cannot  explain 
what  the  Army  did,  I  have  not  gone  into  that  matter,  nor  am  I  competent  to  do 
so. 

What  I  was  driving  at  was  this — I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  have  taken  up  so  much 
time — that  we  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  evil  doers  have 
functioned,  but  they  have  taken  advantage  of  powerful  sentiments  of  the  people 
which  they  themselves,  as  Acharya  Kripalani  said,  may  have  incited.  It  is  true. 

Acharya  Kripalani:  If  you  do  not  mind  my  interrupting  you  for  a  little  while, 
all  your  arguments  come  to  this  that  this  happened  just  like  an  earthquake 
or  a  flood,  and  such  things  may  happen  again  and  we  will  be  helpless 
against  those  natural  calamities. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  not  my  point.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
explain  my  meaning.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  go  back  again  in 
my  argument. 

I  have  merely  narrated  as  things  came  to  us,  and  what  I  am  begging  this 
House  to  consider  is  this,  how  to  deal  with  the  situation.  That  is  the  problem 
before  us.  I  am  not  going  too  much  into  history. 
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In  dealing  with  the  situation,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  evildoer,  you  have 
also  to  deal  with  the  mass  sentiment,  that  is  my  point.  And  if  you  deal  with  the 
mass  sentiment  in  the  way  you  deal  with  the  evildoer,  then  you  cannot  succeed. 
You  can  always  succeed  in  the  sense  of  martial  law,  that  is  not  success,  dealing 
with  everybody  through  martial  law.  The  moment  you  revert  from  martial  law 
to  something  else,  you  come  back  to  a  worse  position.  That  is  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  it. 

I  speak  subject  to  correction,  and  I  am  not  for  the  moment  including,  what 
shall  I  say,  Assamese  members  or  Bengalee  members  here  who  may  have  gone 
to  Assam,  but  I  am  rather  thinking  of  others  who  may  have  visited  Assam 
during  these  last  few  weeks,  whoever  they  might  be.  Because  they  have  gone 
there,  they  have  probably  got  some  reactions  of  the  position  there,  or  the  situation 
there.  You  will  find  that  they  speak  a  somewhat  different  language  from  those 
who  have  not  gone  there.  It  is  a  fact  to  remember,  because  they  have  experienced 
something.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reading  a  book,  or  reading  Shri  A.P.  Jain’s 
report.  It  is  a  feeling  of  sensing  a  situation  which  is  highly  important  where 
masses  are  concerned.  So,  you  will  find  every  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has 
gone  there,  to  whatever  party  he  belongs — it  in  not  a  question  of  this  party  or 
that — presenting  a  picture.  For  instance,  every  one  of  them  has  reacted  rather 
strongly  to  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  judicial  enquiry.  Logically,  the  argument 
is  absolutely  right,  it  should  be  there,  and  I  accept  it,  but  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  how  people  react  to  it,  having  seen  the  situation  there  and  realising  that  this 
might,  instead  of  starting  the  healing  process,  hinder  it,  might  create  difficulties. 
It  is  a  fact,  it  may  be  an  unjustified  fact,  there  it  is. 

Take  another  thing,  see  how  this  thing  cuts  across  parties.  I  do  not  know, 
I  honestly  do  not  know,  what  the  views  of  the  P.S.P.  or  the  Communist  Party 
are  about  the  language  question  in  Assam,  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  was  reading  the 
other  day,  four  or  five  days  ago,  the  Assam  Branch  of  the  Communist  Party 
supporting  the  demand  of  Assamese  as  the  State  language.  They  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  do  that,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  Bengal  Branch  will  do  that,  that 
is  my  point. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Now  the  Central  Executive  has  adopted  a  resolution 
that  Assamese  will  be  regarded  as  the  principal  State  language,  and  that  the 
other  groups  should  have  a  round  table  conference  to  find  out  their  opinion. 
It  is  in  Shri  Jain’s  Report. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

Sadhan  Gupta:  Every  branch  will  follow  it. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  I  saw  was  slightly  different  from  what  Shrimati  Renu 
Chakravartty  said,  slightly.  It  did  not  say  “the  principal  State  language”,  but 
“the  State  language”,  and  that  Cachar  and  other  areas  may  do  their  district 
work  in  their  local  languages,  which  is  a  different  thing.  That  is  not  your 
Central  Executive  resolution. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  That  was  an  old  document,  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  the 
experiences  gained  after  that  the  new  resolution  is  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  obvious  the  hon.  Member  knows  more  than  I  do  about 
his  party;  how  can  I  tell  him? 

Sadhan  Gupta:  It  is  an  annexure  in  the  Report. 

Tyagi:  It  is  a  revelation  to  us. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  it  is  after  the  Report  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
Assam  on  the  28th  or  29th  August.  It  is  after  the  Report. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  17th  August. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  one  I  have  read  is  of  the  28th  August.  I  am  not  wishing 
to  press  that.  I  am  merely  saying... 

Vasudevan  Nair:  It  was  28th  July,  and  after  that  in  August  our  Central 
Executive  passed  a  resolution. 

Tyagi:  Anyway,  a  fact  is  a  fact. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  does  not  really  matter.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  it  here, 
because  I  really  have  a  cutting  with  me,  I  have  not  brought  it. 

A.  P.  Jain:  It  is  in  page  8  of  the  Report. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  interested  in  your  Report  in  this  connection.  I  am 
saying  something  that  happened  after  this  Report  that  was  passed.  I  am  saying 
something  that  happened  three  or  four  days  ago.  I  think  it  was  on  the  27th  or 
28th,  29th  August,  or  just  at  that  time  that  the  Assam  Branch  of  the  Communist 
Party  passed  a  resolution. 
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H.  N.  Mukerjee:  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Assam  Branch  of  the  Communist 
Party  passing  a  resolution.  The  Bengalis  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  also 
supported  the  idea  of  Assamese  as  the  official  language.  It  was  not  because 
of  the  declaration  of  Assamese  as  the  official  language  or  the  declaration 
against  it  that  the  riots  took  place.  It  has  much  deeper  roots. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  riots.  What  I  was  pointing  out 
was  how  this  matter  has  cut  across  party  lines;  that  is,  the  party  branches  have 
been  pulled  this  way  and  that  way  by  mass  sentiment  in  that  area.  That  is  my 
point.  Of  course,  a  party  may  by  its  discipline  pull  them  up.  That  is  a  different 
matter.  But,  for  the  moment,  they  are  swept  by  the  sentiment  of  that  place.  It 
is  quite  natural;  if  it  is  a  mass  party,  it  has  to  feel  that  way.  This  is  the  position. 
How  are  you  going  to  deal  with  this? 

Obviously,  the  martial  law  method  is  basically  not  going  to  produce  results. 
The  martial  law  method  becomes  necessary  and  essential  where  there  is  constant 
disorder;  you  have  to  quell  it.  Ever  since,  roughly,  the  middle  of  August,  there 
was  no  disorder  on  that  scale.  There  were  incidents,  individual  incidents 
happening;  true;  undesirable;  there  was  apprehension,  fear,  if  you  like,  in  the 
minds  of  people;  true.  But  the  Army  was  spread  out.  Even  apart  from  the 
Government,  the  Army  was  spread  out  in  most  places,  and  nothing  could  happen 
on  a  big  scale.  Therefore,  even  the  administration,  on  that  date,  because  I  was 
there  then,  was  functioning  with  a  measure  of  efficiency;  the  administration 
admittedly  had  broken  down  previously  except  in  two  or  three  districts.  And 
although  the  Chief  Minister  Mr.  Chaliha  was  lying  ill,  the  other  Ministers,  I  felt, 
were  doing  a  good  job  of  work  there,  hard  work.  It  was  very  difficult  then  to 
retrieve  what  had  happened,  to  pull  back;  they  were  working  very  hard  and 
fairly  efficiently.  We  decided  to  give  them  special  officers,  competent  officers 
from  here  and  all  that;  we  did  send  some  officers,  and  we  are  still  sending 
them.  And  we  felt  that  the  only  way  to  control  the  situation,  the  best  way 
rather,  was  through  the  government. 

Now,  it  was  possible  to  push  the  government  out.  What  would  take  its 
place?  Either  President’s  rule  or  something  else.  There  was  no  other  Government 
there;  we  felt  that  if  we  did  that,  we  have  to  function  in  almost  a  vacuum;  that 
is,  the  support  that  we  might  get,  the  popular  support,  would  be  completely 
lacking.  Everybody  in  Assam,  every  group  and  party  was  against  it.  Of  course, 
we  could  impose  our  will  by  the  Army.  The  Army  was  there,  to  some  extent 
everywhere.  The  Government  there  was  not  opposing  our  will.  They  asked  for 
our  advice,  and  we  gave  advice  to  them,  and  they  followed  it.  They  asked  the 
Governor  for  advice.  The  Governor  would  have  been  our  agent.  The  Governor 
was  working  very  closely  with  them.  So,  we  felt  that  any  other  step  would, 
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though  it  might  perhaps  be  advantageous  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  ultimately 
come  in  the  way  of  all  the  processes  that  we  were  working  for.  And  we  decided, 
therefore,  to  carry  on  with  this,  and  we  thought,  we  were  not  sure  at  any  time, 
when  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  President’s  rule;  if  it  did  not  function, 
then  we  do  it. 

Jaipal  Singh:  I  only  want  a  clarification  from  the  Prime  Minister.  I  am  only 
trying  to  understand  what  the  Leader  of  the  House  has  told  us.  If  once  it  is 
admitted  that  the  administration  has  failed  somewhere,  but  everybody  says, 
no,  do  not  come  in,  Constitutionally,  what  is  the  position?  Once  they  knew 
here  at  the  Centre,  are  they  not  bound  to  step  in?  I  am  only  trying  to  understand 
the  position. 

Pandit  Thakur  Das  Bhargava:100  Certainly  not.  The  use  of  the  word  “may” 

in  Article  356  shows  it  is  discretionary  with  the  President. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  But  that  surely  depends;  if  I  had  been,  for  instance,  in  Assam, 
and  saw  the  picture  in  Assam  on  the  6th  or  the  7th  or  the  8th,  I  would  have 
said,  yes,  you  must  come  in,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  Central  intervention. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  you  must  remember  that  Central  intervention  in  a  big  way 
comes  in  when  the  Army  goes  there  in  a  big  way.  It  was  there.  Apart  from 
sending  the  Army,  the  only  thing  we  could  have  done  was  to  remove  the  Ministry, 
and,  maybe,  send  two  or  three  senior  officers  there  to  assist  the  Governor. 
That  is  the  only  change.  The  real  thing  was  that  the  Army  was  broadly  in 
control  of  the  law  and  order  situation. 

An  Hon.  Member:  That  is  not  the  position. 

Vasudevan  Nair:  The  Army  could  not  move. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  not  correct.  The  Army  not  only  could  move,  but  it 
was  in  full  control  of  that  two  or  three  or  four-mile  zone  on  either  side  of  the 
railways,  and  several  towns  were  in  that  zone.  Of  course,  some  of  the  villages 
were  a  little  further  away. 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  time,  but  there  are  just  one  or  two  matters  that  I 
should  like  to  mention.  My  point  is,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  at  this  from 
this  broad  point  of  view,  and  look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  of  solving  these 


100.  Congress. 
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basic  problems  there  rather  than  putting  some  kind  of  marham  or  something 
and  hiding  the  sores  which  will  break  out  again.  Therefore,  we  have  tried  to 
look  upon  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

We  have  separated  two  aspects.  And  the  two  do  not  go  together.  When 
you  talk  about  judicial  enquiry  and  talk  about  punishment,  the  two  do  not  go 
together.  One  is  judicial  enquiry  into  basic  matters;  the  outlook  is  different;  the 
timing  is  different,  that  is,  how  long  it  will  take.  And  if  you  mix  the  two  up, 
those  who  are  to  be  punished  will  also  be  mixed  up  with  the  basic  causes  and 
remain  unpunished.  It  will  delay  matters.  The  whole  approach  is  different. 
Therefore,  the  two  cannot  be  mixed  up.  It  will  be  harmful  to  both,  harmful  to 
punishing  those  who  are  to  be  punished,  and  harmful  for  the  other  enquiry;  it 
gets  mixed  up  with  smaller  details  of  punishment  instead  of  looking  at  basic 
causes.  Therefore,  the  two  have  to  be  separate.  We  shall  deal  with  the  one  as 
early  as  possible,  and  that  can  be  dealt  with  best  by  local  enquiries,  good 
enquiries,  good  people  conducting  them,  of  course,  and  let  those  guilty  be 
punished.  As  it  is,  there  are  four  thousand  or  more  people  arrested.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  principal  instigators  have  escaped.  Acharya  Kripalani  and  other 
colleagues  might  remember  the  old  days  when  there  used  to  be  Hindu-Muslim 
riots.  We  found,  it  was  my  experience,  that  after  the  riot,  the  peace  committees 
that  were  formed  invariably  consisted  of  the  biggest  scoundrels  in  the  place, 
both  Hindus  and  Muslims.  They  came  together. 

Jaipal  Singh:  Are  they  still  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  do  not  have  those  riots  now.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
those  who  instigated  the  riots  came  together  in  these  peace  committees.  There 
was  some  virtue  in  that,  no  doubt.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Assam  too,  probably 
some  of  the  peace  committees  functioning  now  may  well  have  as  members 
some  of  the  instigators  of  the  riots:  How  do  I  know?  It  is  quite  possible.  They 
may  even  go  and  show  their  generosity  and  help  in  other  ways. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  You  must  know  at  least  the  agents. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  However,  the  point  is  that  these  have  to  be  separate.  I  do 
submit  that  the  mixing  up  of  the  two  together  is  to  lose  both.  And  one  is  a  thing 
which  should  be  done,  that  is,  the  local  enquiries,  as  quickly  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  then  the  other  thing  may  be  taken  up. 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  laying  stress  on  a  very  important  aspect  which 
the  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  delegation  has  stressed  and  which  all  do,  who  know  anything 
about  it,  namely  that  we  are  dealing  in  Assam  as  in  Bengal  with  imponderables. 
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These  are  not  easy  things  to  handle,  dealing  with  popular  passions,  popular 
sentiments,  very  difficult  things.  That  is  why  I  beg  of  the  press  to  be  careful  in 
dealing  with  these  matters  and  try  to  start  the  healing  process.  Therefore,  I  beg 
of  everybody  to  start  that  process,  not  suppressing  a  fact;  I  am  not  asking  for 
any  suppression,  but  to  give  a  whole  tone  of  healing.  What  should  our  look  be? 
I  am  all  for  punishment  of  the  guilty.  But  should  we  set  out  with  a  policy  which 
looks  a  policy  of  revenge  and  reprisal,  or  of  punishment,  that  is,  punishing 
those  who  are  guilty,  of  course.  The  basic  policy  is  that  we  should  have  a 
healing,  a  getting  together,  because  we  are  dealing  with  masses  of  people  who 
have  to  live  together;  and  they  have  to  live  in  peace  or  live  in  hostility.  That  is 
the  main  approach  of  this.  And  if  you  accept  that  approach,  then  you  have  to 
measure  and  count  every  step  from  that  point  of  view.  Mind  you,  this  does  not 
mean  being  at  all  soft  or  lenient  to  those  who  are  guilty,  whether  it  is  a  party  or 
whether  it  is  an  individual. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  Yesterday,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  favoured  competent 

high  level  judicial  enquiries  immediately  on  a  regional  basis.101  Does  he 

resile  from  that  position  and  make  it  more  vague? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  at  all;  I  want  enquiries,  local  enquiries;  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  have  to  be  judicial;  I  cannot  guarantee  that  everywhere  they  must  be, 
but  presumably,  they  have  to  be  judicial.  “Judicial”  does  not  mean  finding  all 
the  High  Court  judges  of  India  and  putting  them  there,  but  “judicial”  may  mean 
a  district  judge  or  whatever  it  is.  It  means  locally  conducting  these  inquiries.  I 
hold  to  that  definitely,  what  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  am  prepared  to  repeat  it. 

As  regards  the  other  inquiry,  I  submit  that  it  cannot  just  be  held  in  the 
present  atmosphere  of  Assam  or  West  Bengal.  It  may  be  vitiated.  There  is  too 
much  passion  about.  You  cannot  get  at  the  truth  when  a  man’s  mind  is  distracted 
by  passion,  prejudice  and  anger.  The  basic  thing  is  that  if  you  take  a  step  which 
actually  prevents  the  return  of  the  refugees,  then  you  are  not  serving  anybody’s 
cause.  That  is  the  difficulty,  because  that  is  the  main  thing,  to  get  them  back 
and  then  proceed  with  other  things. 

So  I  do  submit  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  Government  now  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  which  my  hon.  colleague,  the  Home  Minister,  and  I  have  ventured 
to  place  before  this  House  is,  in  the  circumstances,  probably — I  am  not 
dogmatic;  I  do  not  know  what  the  future  will  bring — the  best  course  to  be 


101.  See  item  3 1 . 
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adopted.  Therefore,  I  would  prefer  this  House  to  give  its  sanction  to  this  policy 
being  continued. 

There  is  one  small  thing.... 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:102  Please  send  the  members  of  the  Bharat  Sevak 
Samaj  and  Sarvodaya  and  Sant  Vinoba  Bhave. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sarvodaya  people  are  working  there, 
and  they  are  working  very  well.  There  are  plenty  of  good  people  working 
there. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Community  Development  and  Co-operation  (B.  S. 
Murthy):103  Perhaps  he  wants  to  go  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Shri  Atulya  Ghosh  referred  to  what  I  had  said  the  other  day 
about  Independence  Day  and  its  celebration  or  lack  of  celebration  in  Calcutta 
or  West  Bengal.  Now,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  so  far  as  the  annual  party 
which  is  given  on  Independence  Day  at  the  Raj  Bhavan  was  concerned,  not 
holding  it  was  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Governor  to  consider  in  regard  to  the 
general  circumstances.  If  it  did  not  fit  in  with  circumstances  or  was  an  irritant, 
then  it  should  not  be  held.  But  what  I  feel — and  I  would  submit  this  for 
consideration  of  some  of  my  hon.  Friends — was  not  right  at  all  was  the  display 
of  black  flags  on  Independence  Day,  not  only  display  of  black  flags  but  forcible 
removal  of  national  flags  from  many  houses. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Shame,  shame. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Please  do  not  say  “Shame”,  because  all  these  things  were 
done  when  people  were  angry.  When  one  is  angry,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
But  the  point  to  remember  is  that  to  encourage  such  a  sentiment  is  not  right. 
The  individual  who  did  it  is  not  to  blame  because  he  was  swept  away  by 
sentiment.  That  is  what  I  venture  to  say;  it  represents  a  sentiment  which  would 
spread  all  over  and  India  will  come  to  great  grief. 


102.  Independent. 

103.  Congress. 
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Among  the  amendments  moved,  I  would  accept  the  amendment  moved  by 
Shri  Atulya  Ghosh. 104 

Atulya  Ghosh:105  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  We  were  not  a  party 
to  the  black  flag  demonstration. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  that.  I  am  not  directly  accusing  anybody,  but  it  is  not 
a  nice  thing  on  such  a  day  to  have  black  flags  or  to  go  about  burning  effigies, 
although  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  burning  my  effigy  whenever  they  choose. 

Renuka  Ray:106 1  want  to  seek  a  clarification.  The  Prime  Minister  said  in  his 
speech  yesterday  that  certain  judicial  inquiries,  zonal  ones,  would  be  set  up 
immediately.  Today  he  did  not  repeat  it.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
position. 

An  Hon.  Member:  He  said  so. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Nothing  is  going  to  be  done  immediately.  It  takes  a  little  time 
to  take  any  step. 


104.  Atulya  Ghosh  moved  the  following  amendment  on  1  September  1960,  “This  House, 
having  considered  the  situation  in  Assam  and  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Delegation 
thereon,  presented  to  the  House  on  the  30th  August,  1960,  recommends  that  the 
Government  should  at  an  appropriate  time  set  up  a  judicial  enquiry  to  enquire  into  the 
circumstances  resulting  into  the  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Assam  in  the  month  of  July 
and  to  suggest  steps  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disturbances  in  the 
future.”  Reproduced  from  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  cols.  6253-6254.  See  also 
Appendix  3. 

105.  Congress. 

106.  Congress. 
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34.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Congressmen  Fuel  Assam 
Riots107 


5lh  September  1960 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  have  been  greatly  worried  about  many  things  in  connection  with  the  upheaval 
in  Assam  and  the  tragedy  that  followed.  We  have  discussed  it  at  some  length  in 
Parliament.108  There  is  one  aspect  of  it  which  was  referred  to  by  a  number  of 
people  and  that  is  the  part  that  leading  Congressmen  had  played  in  this  business. 
Even  challenges  were  thrown  out  to  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  generally  believed 
that  some  Congressmen  at  least  took  a  prominent  part.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
Lok  Sabha  that  the  Congress  itself  should  enquire  into  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  part  of  the  leading  Congressmen  might  have  been 
in  this.  But  I  do  know  that  privately  several  prominent  names  are  mentioned.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  such  information  or  charge  has  been  brought  to  your 
notice. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  that  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  enquire  into  it  from 
its  own  point  of  view.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  this  is  to  be  done  and  who 
would  do  it.  But  I  feel  sure  that  we  cannot  ignore  these  challenges.  I  should 
like  you  to  give  thought  to  this  matter.  Perhaps  we  can  even  discuss  it  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Parliamentary  Board. 

Apart  from  this,  there  is  another  vital  aspect  that  has  to  be  considered 
carefully  by  us.  This  is  the  growth  of  sectionalism,  provincialism,  casteism, 
linguism  and  the  like  in  the  country.  I  wonder  if  we  can  discuss  this  at  the  time 
of  the  AICC. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


107.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

108.  See  items  31-33. 
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35.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Nowgong  Enquiry  Report109 

September  13,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

Fakhruddin  Ahmed  gave  me  today  a  copy  of  the  report  of  A.N.  Kidwai,  the 
Additional  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Assam.  This  is  in  regard  to 
his  enquiry  into  the  disturbances  at  Nowgong.  He  asked  me  to  send  it  on  to 
you,  and  I  am  now  doing  so. 

The  report  is  an  extraordinary  document.  It  shows  an  incompetence  or 
worse  of  the  District  officials  and  police  which  is  almost  unbelievable. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

36.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  A.P.  Jain  to  Head  Enquiry110 

September  14,  1960 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

We  discussed  the  other  day  the  proposal  to  send  a  leading  Congressman  to 
Assam  to  investigate  what  Congressmen  took  part  in  these  riots.111  This  was 
even  mentioned  in  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  hinted  at  in  newspapers.  It  seemed 
to  us  desirable  that  some  kind  of  a  quiet  enquiry  might  be  held.  By  “quiet”  I 
mean  not  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  The  enquiry  would  not  be  a  kind  of  judicial 
enquiry,  but  the  normal  kind  of  enquiry  that  we  hold  in  Congress  matters. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  Chaliha  and  Fakhruddin,  and  later  with  Pantji 
and  Morarjibhai.  We  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  would  be  a 
very  suitable  person  for  such  an  enquiry,  and  I  therefore  suggest  to  you  to 
invite  him  to  undertake  it.  He  has  already  got  a  background  of  happenings 
there,  and  it  would  be  relatively  easier  for  him  to  go  to  a  few  of  the  important 
places  and  interview  Congressmen  and  others  for  this  purpose.  I  hope  he  will 
agree. 

This  is,  of  course,  different  from  the  type  of  work  we  had  previously 
suggested  for  Ajit  Prasad.  This  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  rehabilitation  or  the 
other  activities  being  carried  on  in  Assam.  It  will  be  a  Congress  enquiry  as 

1 09.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

1 10.  Letter. 

111.  See  item  31,  p.  162. 
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regards  the  behaviour  of  important  Congressmen  there.  I  do  not  think  it  need 
take  very  long,  but  I  do  feel  that  some  such  thing  should  be  done  when  such 
charges  are  made. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


37.  To  Liladhar  Barooah:  Reporting  Rehabilitation 
Efforts112 


September  17,  1960 

My  dear  Liladhar, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  15th  September.  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the 
progress  made  in  building  huts  and  houses  for  rehabilitation.  I  understand  that 
C.I.  sheets  were  delayed  because  of  some  damage  done  by  floods.  They  should 
reach  Assam  soon,  if  they  have  not  already  reached  there. 

You  refer  to  the  visits  of  various  parties,  delegations,  etc.  and  consider  that 
these  come  in  the  way  of  work.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  how  are  we  to  stop 
these  people?  I  suppose  their  visits  do  some  good  also  in  a  different  way. 

Personally  I  think  that  a  visit  by  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  would  be  a  good 
thing.  I  have  suggested  this  to  him.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will  agree. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


38.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Vinoba  Bhave  to  Visit113 


September  17,  1960 


My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  got  a  message  from  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  when  I  was  at  Bangalore.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  was  in  favour  of  his  going  to  Assam.  You  know  that  he  has 
travelled  all  over  India,  and  the  only  State  he  has  not  visited  is  Assam.  I  felt  that 
his  visit  to  Assam  would  definitely  be  a  good  thing.  His  going  there  is  not  like 


1 12.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress;  address:  Ambari,  Gauhati. 

113.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam;  address:  Shillong. 
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the  visit  of  politicians  and  others.  It  creates  a  powerful  effect  on  the  common 
man  as  he  moves  about  quietly  from  village  to  village. 

The  real  difficulty  is  that  he  has  not  travelled  by  train  or  any  other  conveyance 
for  many  years.  He  has  just  walked.  Obviously  he  cannot  walk  to  Assam  as 
this  itself  would  take  him  several  months.  Perhaps  he  might  agree  to  go  by 
train. 

I  have  written  to  him  suggesting  that  he  might  go  to  Assam.  I  hope  he  will 
agree. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


39.  To  Sadiq  Ali:  Siddhinath  Sarma’s  Views  on  the 
Enquiry114 


September  23,  1960 

My  dear  Sadiq  Ali, 

I  have  very  hurriedly  read  your  letter  of  September  23rd.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
deal  with  this  matter  adequately,  and  I  suggest  that  you  consult  Pantji.  I  am 
leaving  soon  for  New  York.115 

But  I  might  say  here  that  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
Siddhinath  Sarma.  It  is  not  a  question  of  our  supplying  him  with  names.  If  he 
has  read  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  he  will  have  seen  that  repeated 
charges  were  made  against  the  Congress.  I  think  that  most  of  these  charges 
were  very  unfair.  But  the  fact  that  the  charges  were  made,  necessitates  that  an 
enquiry  be  made  on  the  Congress  level.  But  there  is  no  question  of  putting  any 
person  in  the  dock.  Not  to  have  an  enquiry  would  be  completely  wrong  in 
these  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Siddhinath  Sarma  has  not  understood  the  position  at 
all.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  Parliamentary  Board  cannot  take  a  decision 
of  this  kind  without  consulting  the  P.C.C.  He  talks  about  the  prestige  of  the 
Congress  organisation  of  the  State.  That  prestige  has  gone  down  very  much 
because  of  these  occurrences,  and  it  is  in  order  to  build  up  that  prestige  that 
something  has  to  be  done. 


114.  Letter. 

115.  Nehru  was  on  a  foreign  tour  from  24  September  to  1 1  October  1960.  He  visited  New 
York  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
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His  idea  that  the  enquiry  should  take  place  into  the  Administration  has  no 
particular  relevance  in  regard  to  this  particular  enquiry  into  Congress  affairs. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  bigger  enquiry  which  will  no  doubt  consider  the  part  that 
the  Administration  took  in  these  disturbances.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  a 
purely  Congress  enquiry  into  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  and  of  Congressmen. 
Incidentally,  it  is  possible  that  the  Administration  might  also  come  into  the 
picture  to  some  extent. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  and  distressed  at  the  letter  that  Siddhinath 
Sarma  has  written  to  you.  Please  show  this  letter  to  Pantji  and  consult  him 
further.  You  may  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you  to  Siddhinath  Sarma. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


40.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Vinoba  Bhave  to  Visit116 

September  24,  1960 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago  that  I  suggested  to  Vinoba  Bhave  to  visit  Assam.117 
I  thought  his  visit  might  help.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  him  even  though  I  may 
not  agree  with  some  things  that  he  says. 

I  wrote  to  him,  and  now  I  have  had  a  reply.  He  has  said  that  he  would  try 
to  go  to  Assam,  but  he  will  do  this  in  his  own  way,  which  means  that  he  is 
going  to  walk  from  Indore  to  Assam.  I  take  it  that  this  will  take  three  to  four 
mouths.  I  thought  I  might  inform  you  of  this. 

He  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  get  in  touch  with  you  or  your  Government 
just  to  inform  you.  I  have  told  him  that  I  would  write  to  you  and,  apart  from 
this,  I  have  suggested  that  he  might  get  in  touch  with  you  through  Ashadevi 
Aryanayakam,  one  of  his  workers  who  has  been  functioning  in  Assam.  If  you 
have  any  message  to  send  to  Vinobaji;  you  might  convey  it  to  Ashadevi. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 16.  Letter. 

117.  See  item  38. 
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41.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Language  Bill113 


September  24,  1960 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

On  return  last  night  from  Pakistan119 1  read  your  letter  of  September  19th  with 
which  you  have  sent  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Pantji,  of  the  same  date. 
Reading  this  I  felt  a  little  disturbed.  If  we  put  forward  the  language  Bill  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  resolution  of  the  Assam  PCC  now  and  without  any  broad 
agreement  with  the  other  parties  concerned,  this  will  surely  lead  to  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  Indeed,  it  may  well  lead,  ultimately,  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  present 
Assam  State.  I  think  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to  hustle  this  matter  are  not 
acting  wisely  or  even  in  their  own  interest.  What  exactly  is  to  be  gained  by 
inviting  trouble  is  not  clear  to  me. 

I  understand  that  Pantji  has  written  to  you  on  the  subject  strongly  suggesting 
that  the  Bill  should  not  be  brought  up  now.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  I  realize 
the  pressures  upon  you,  but  when  a  situation  demands  a  certain  type  of  action, 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  pushed  about. 

My  personal  opinion  about  this  language  question,  as  it  has  gradually  taken 
shape,  is  that  while  Assamese  should  be  made  the  State  language  that  by  itself 
is  not  enough.  Undoubtedly,  Assam  is  a  bi-lingual  State  even  apart  from  the  Hill 
areas  and  we  should  recognize  this  fact.  So  far  as  the  Hill  areas  are  concerned, 
Hindi  should  also  be  recognised.  If  this  broad  approach  is  accepted  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  locally,  that  is,  in  District  areas.  As  for  higher 
grades,  the  change  will  be  gradual  from  the  present  English  and  English  will 
continue  till  that  change  takes  place. 

I  am  writing  in  some  haste  as  I  am  leaving  very  soon  for  New  York. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


118.  Letter.  Copied  to  G.B.  Pant. 

1 19.  Nehru  visited  Karachi  to  sign  the  Indus  Water  Treaty.  See  items  241-252. 
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42.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  No  Compromise  on  the 
Language  Question120 


20th  October,  1960 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  17.  From  your  analysis  it  appears  that  we  must 
rule  out  any  thought  of  a  compromise  solution  of  the  language  problem. 
Therefore  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  future  without  such  a  compromise. 
This  is  very  unfortunate  as  there  seems  no  other  way. 

I  must  say  that  the  people  of  the  Assam  Valley  have  shown  and  are  showing 
no  wisdom  at  all  and  by  their  narrow-minded  outlook  are  injuring  the  whole 
future  of  Assam. 

I  am  sharing  your  letter  with  our  Home  Minister121  and  I  shall  write  to  you 
again  on  this  subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


43.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Language  Bill122 


20th  October,  1960 

My  dear  Pantji, 

I  enclose,  in  original,  a  letter  from  Governor  Shrinagesh. 

There  is  something  in  what  he  says  and  we  should  clear  our  minds  as  to 
what  steps  we  should  take  in  the  near  future.123  We  can  and  should  wait  for  the 
Language  Bill  to  be  finalised  in  the  Assembly.  But  what  then?124  The  chances  of 
any  compromise  between  the  Assam  PCC  people,  the  hill  people  and  Cachar 
appear  to  be  practically  nil.  Probably  the  Language  Bill  will  pass  the  Assembly, 
as  amended,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Assam  PCC.  That  will  be  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  hill  people  as  well  as  Cachar. 


120.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Assam;  address:  Raj  Bhavan,  Shillong. 

121.  See  item  43. 

122.  Letter. 

123.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  CPP  and  the  Assam  Pradesh  Congress  Executive  on  6  October 
1960  at  Shillong,  Pant  appealed  for  a  resolution  to  the  language  question.  However,  the 
bilingual  formula  was  rejected.  See  The  Hindu,  8  October  1960. 

124.  See  item  22. 
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I  also  enclose  a  telegram  received. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

(iii)  Bihar 

44.  To  Sri  Krishna  Sinha125 

October  12,  1960 

My  dear  Sri  Babu, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  member  of  your  Legislative 
Assembly,  Shri  Kedar  Das.126  If  what  he  says  is  true,  this  kind  of  move  must  be 
countered  and  checked.  It  appears  to  me  highly  objectionable. 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  your  name  has  been  used  in  this  connection. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  you  should  dissociate  yourself  from  this  and 
condemn  such  activities. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(iv)  Kashmir 

45.  To  Jai  Narain  Vyas:  Sheikh  Abdullah  on  Trial127 

3  rd  September,  1960 

My  dear  Jai  Narainji, 

Your  letter  about  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  trial.128  So  far  as  this  trial  is  concerned,  as 
you  perhaps  know,  we  have  sent  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers,  G.S.  Pathak,  to 
conduct  it.  I  believe  he  has  been  doing  so  maintaining  high  standards.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  against  him.  So  far  as  the  Judge  is  concerned, 
he  is  generally  recognised  to  have  done  so  fairly. 

125.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

126.  See  Appendix  36. 

127.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress;  address:  83,  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi.  Copied  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  J  &  K,  Ghulam  Mohammed  Bakhshi. 

128.  Sheikh  Abdullah  was  the  chief  accused  in  the  Kashmir  conspiracy  case. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  your  visiting  Jammu  and  attending  the  trial,  if  you  so 
wish  it.129 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


46.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  MP’s  Delegation  to  Kashmir  a 
mere  Holiday130 


6th  September,  1960 


My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

I  see  that  it  is  proposed  to  send  a  big  delegation  of  Congress  MPs  to  Kashmir 
sometime  this  month.  It  is  further  stated  that  they  are  going  there  to  study 
various  problems  etc.  I  am  rather  concerned  about  this  matter.  A  visit  of  a 
delegation  of  this  kind  just  when  I  am  in  Pakistan  would  not  be  very  appropriate. 
Also  it  does  not  seem  to  me  right  that  a  large  number  of  people  should  go  there 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  study.  If  it  is  a  question  of  study,  a  few  chosen 
persons  could  have  gone  at  an  appropriate  time.  This  is  really  a  holiday  trip.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  but  it  might  take  place  at  an  appropriate  time,  and 
more  especially  not  to  clash  with  my  visit  to  Pakistan.  Also  it  is  not  right  to  give 
it  rather  a  pompous  name  and  call  it  a  special  delegation  for  study  etc. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


129.  Vyas  visited  Jammu  but  was  denied  an  audience  with  Sheikh  Abdullah  on  14  September 
1960.  See  The  Times  of  India,  15  September  1960. 

130.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Sasaram,  Bihar;  address:  204,  North  Avenue, 
New  Delhi. 
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(v)  Mysore 

47.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  Refuge  for  Tibetans  in  Mysore131 

October  18,  1960 

My  dear  Jatti, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  confidential  letter  No.VS-3889-Ena.2  dated  6th 
October  1960,  regarding  the  scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Tibetan  refugees 
in  your  State.132 1  find  that  sanction  has  already  been  given  by  telegram  to  set 
up  the  transit  camp  at  Jothinagar,  Mysore  City,  to  commence  jungle  clearance 
work,  to  dig  wells,  to  appoint  some  administrative  staff  and  to  purchase  a  jeep 
with  a  trailer.  This  should  enable  you  to  take  up  all  such  work  as  need  to  be 
taken  up  immediately  to  get  the  scheme  going,  and  I  hope  that  all  this  work  has 
already  begun.  We  are  arranging  for  the  first  batch  of  100  Tibetan  refugee 
families  to  move  by  rail  to  Mysore  towards  the  middle  of  next  month.  The  date 
of  actual  movement  will  be  fixed  in  consultation  with  your  Chief  Secretary.133 

2.  Mehta,134  Joint  Secretary  in  our  Ministry,  has  also  written  to  your  Chief 
Secretary  forwarding  the  Ministry’s  suggestions  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
scheme.  These  could  be  finalised  when  Mehta  and  Mukerji  visit  your  State, 
which  could  be  as  soon  as  your  Chief  Secretary  is  ready  to  discuss  with  them. 

3.  I  agree  with  you  that  in  distributing  to  the  refugees  supplies  that  we 
are  getting  as  gift  from  the  relief  organisations,  there  should  be  no  hidden 
subsidy  of  any  kind.  It  is  proposed  to  take  care  of  this  in  the  system  of 
maintenance  grant  that  we  adopt  and  is  covered  in  one  of  the  suggestions 
already  made  in  Mehta’s  letter  to  your  Chief  Secretary. 

4.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  specific  points  raised  in  your  letter. 
Since  the  State  Government  will  implement  the  scheme  on  our  behalf,  procedural 
matters  relating  to  recruitment  of  staff,  purchase  of  stores,  according 
administrative  and  technical  sanctions,  will  be  their  concern.  The  entire 
expenditure  on  the  scheme,  as  approved  by  us  in  consultation  with  your 
Government,  will  be  borne  by  the  Central  Government.  We  would  have  no 
objection  to  powers  of  reappropriation  being  given  to  the  State  Government  to 
the  extent  that  a  Ministry  in  the  Central  Government  has  such  powers,  with 
freedom  to  the  State  Government  to  delegate  these  to  their  subordinate 


131.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Mysore. 

132.  See  also,  SWJN/SS/62/item  143. 

133.  N.S.  Hirannayya. 

134.  K.L.  Mehta. 
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authorities.  Funds  remaining  unspent  at  the  end  of  a  financial  year  will  be  re¬ 
allotted  in  the  next  financial  year  to  the  extent  required.  Adequate  staff  with 
suitable  remunerations  will  certainly  be  sanctioned  for  implementing  the  scheme. 
But  I  have  to  request  you  to  ensure  that  expenditure  on  staff  and  administrative 
charges  and  on  buildings  is  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

I  thank  you  for  the  personal  interest  which  you  are  taking  in  this  scheme. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


48.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  AICC  on  Dissent  in  Mysore  Congress135 

October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Jatti, 

As  you  must  know,  the  Central  Parliamentary  Board  of  the  A.I.C.C.  considered 
the  application  of  Hanumanthaiya  and  a  number  of  other  M.L.As  of  Mysore 
about  considering  a  motion  of  “no  confidence”  in  the  present  Ministry  there. 
The  Board  did  not  give  permission  to  any  such  motion  to  be  considered. 

I  hope  that  this  will  put  an  end  to  the  internal  tug  of  war  going  on  in 
Mysore.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that,  in  these  circumstances,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  these  inner  troubles  and  to  avoid  saying  or 
doing  anything  which  might  create  further  friction.  The  general  attitude  to  be 
taken  up  is  that  all  Congressmen  should  cooperate  and  pull  together  in  the  big 
tasks  ahead.  In  other  words,  the  attitude  should  be  to  win  people’s  goodwill 
and  not  to  add  to  present  frictions. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


135.  Letter. 
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(vi)  Nagaland 

49.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Protection  from  Naga  Insurgents136 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  Naga  villages  on  Gabu 
range  have  requested  the  NHTA  Administration  for  protection  against 
Naga  depredations; 

(b)  If  so,  the  approximate  number  of  such  villages;  and 

(c)  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  affording  them  adequate 
protection? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes. 

(b)  33. 

(c)  The  villages  have  voluntarily  decided  to  be  grouped  at  six  places  in 
order  to  get  protection  from  our  Security  Forces  and  deny  help  to  the 
hostiles. 

The  grouped  villages  would  be  looked  after  by  a  Circle  Officer 
assisted  by  five  Area  Superintendents. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  What  is  the  present  condition  there,  in  those  villages? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  These  villages  are  grouped  for  their  protection  and  they 
are  looked  after.  We  have  taken  in  hand  work  or  works  costing  Rs.  53,000. 
The  existing  schools  etc.  will  continue  to  function  as  before. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  May  I  know  whether  these  villages  are  the  same  villages 
where  the  forces  sent  to  protect  the  loyal  Nagas  were  surrounded  by  the 
hostile  Nagas  with  the  result  that  a  plane  had  to  be  sent  to  drop  ammunition 
and  other  materials? 

Speaker:  When  was  this  done? 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  Five  days  back. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  These  are  new  villages. 


136.  Oral  answers,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLV1,  cols  6357-6362. 
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P.  K.  Deo:  A  PTI  news  from  Shillong  says: 

“Hostile  Nagas  attacked  a  party  of  Assam  Rifles  in  Kohima  District 
three  or  four  days  ago  according  to  a  report  received  here.  There  was 
no  immediate  official  confirmation  of  this  report.” 

May  I  know  if  there  is  any  official  confinnation? 

Speaker:  The  question  was  for  yesterday,  he  is  now  raising  it. 

Ranga:  Are  we  to  understand  from  this  that  these  hostile  activities  are  still 
going  on  in  spite  of  the  recent  attempts  by  Government  to  reach  a  settlement 
with  them? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
settlement  was  not  reached  with  the  hostiles,  but  with  the  Naga  National 
Convention  which  is  a  different  organisation,  which  itself  is  opposed  to  the 
hostiles.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  hostile  activities  in  certain  further 
areas  have  gone  on. 

Sadhan  Gupta:137  May  I  know  if  we  are  receiving  any  help  from  the  villagers 
or  the  villages  concerned  in  operations  against  the  hostiles? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  in  two  ways.  One  is  from  what  is  called,  I  think,  the 
village  guards  who  have  done  very  good  work  indeed;  and  the  second  is  from 
the  villagers  themselves;  when  they  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  hostiles, 
they  have  reacted  strongly  often. 

Vajpayee:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Assam 
Rifles  who  are  working  there  in  the  Naga  area  have  been  instructed  not  to 
shoot  unless  they  themselves  are  fired  upon? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Our  general  instructions  to  our  Army  and  to  the  Assam 
Rifles  for  these  past  years  had  been  not  to  treat  the  Nagas  as  normally  they 
might  treat  enemies,  because  they  are  our  own  countrymen,  but  to  win  them 
over,  but,  of  course,  to  shoot  them  if  there  is  trouble — the  discretion  is  with 
them — but,  generally,  to  avoid  doing  that.  These  have  been  our  instructions. 
But  when  there  have  been  active  attacks  or  anything  like  that,  there  has  been 
naturally  shooting. 


137.  Communist. 
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:^RHRTRTFFTff%RTRT>Rt$TTRT?rRn'#'Tf,  RTtf^FRl^RTSI 
rTRTF  RRT  I?  RFTT  cfRt$TR  ^  I  ^  FRT^  fe?TFE 

«HJ|c|d  §T |  FT#  FT#  3  TFTT  cFT#TT  R#  f#T  FT  ?RF  ^TTft  RFF 

I  ^Iwi^i  ft  Rfr-gr?  t  it? 

3TSTST  RFtFR  :  #t  RFT  #  -3T#  ’JST  W I  #T  FTRFT  3T*ft  ?FRR  feliwll 
RIFTF?^  %T  :  Wt  if  3T#  3#  f#TT  1 1  #  RFF I RF  W§F  dM  $  it# 

i  i  etce  it  #f  rff  i  %  ft#  rff  %  t  #t,  ft#  rff  %  r?ftt  #tt  t  $,  ?u#f# 

rr  TTRTT  T  t,  F#  #jff  %  it  %  IF  R#t  il3ttTTT^i[itWRTitRFif% 

^rt  Rt  |  f#%  #  rff  it  i  i  f#ur  rf!  ##,  f#%  f3  #  rtf 

%  RFF  it  I  3TR  3ffTHF  %  it  ###£  RT  FTET  $bNdl  f#TT  1 1 
[Translation  begins: 

Vibhuti  Mishra:  I  want  to  know  the  number  of  Naga  Convention  members 
who  are  with  us.  How  far  do  they  help  to  curb  atrocities  by  the  Naga 
hostiles  who  are  against  the  Naga  Convention  and  rebel  against  us? 

Speaker:  This  question  was  just  asked  and  responded  to. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  just  said  something  about  this.  The  help  is  given  in 
many  ways.  One  is  by  not  helping  the  hostiles,  by  not  giving  them  money,  food 
articles  etc.  And  one  big  way  by  which  they  have  helped  us — whether  as  village 
guards  or  security  guards — they  have  confronted  the  hostiles  on  many 
occasions. 


Translation  ends.] 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  since  this 
recent  settlement  with  the  Naga  Convention,  the  rebels  have  intensified 
their  activities,  and  whether  such  an  apprehension  was  also  expressed  by 
the  Convention? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Generally  speaking,  the  rebel  activities  in  the  past  many 
months  have  been  pushed  out  from  large  areas,  and  they  have  gone  towards 
the  Burmese  frontier  more.138  There  have  been,  I  might  say,  rebel  activities 


138.  See  item  53. 
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recently  near  that  border  in  a  big  way,  about  which  I  understand  a  statement 
will  be  made  in  this  House  in  a  day  or  two. 

UH.  :  SRT  %  HHIlftft  3ft  W  W  §3TT  I s[K  ft  ftt 

■TFTT  I  ^JRT?T  *ft  *TT^T  ^Rft  ft?  ffttr  eft  ?R^  ft  ^PJT  ^ 

eft  ^  ft? 

* 

ft??>  :  ftT  ^IFTT  ft?  #T  I  ^ft  cftfft?T  ftt  qft  T^ftt  I  fft  ft  ^3^ft 

?TTTj  3TT  'JITft  ftlT  ®lgeT  ’Hft  ftftT  ftft  ^JT?T  ft  \3-lcft  cOTj  ft  3W  ftft  ftt  3TT  TTft 
t,  ftfft^T  ftft^F  jsft  I,  eft  cftftft  qr  cg3  ftft,  prTR-ts  WW  SIKfftftT  3ft, 

ft  ^  ^  ^FcTT  fft?  ^ftf  ft  W,  3WT  §3T T  I,  ftfft^T  ^T#T  I  fft  3FRR 

<TT  '3TfR  ^  §3TT  1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

S.M.  Banerjee:  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Nagaland  has  been 
announced,  has  the  Government  tried  to  gauge  the  sentiments  of  the  hostiles? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  members  of  the  Naga  Convention  try  to  get  them  over 
to  their  side  and  I  think  many  have  joined  them.  But  there  is  this  group,  you 
may  say  of  the  hostiles  or  some  other,  of  about  1000-1500  men,  on  whom  I 
can’t  say  whether  there  has  been  any  effect.  But  as  is  evident,  there  has  been 
little  effect  on  them. 


Translation  ends.] 

D.  C.  Sharma:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  published  in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  Naga  hostiles  have  approached  the  Naga  Convention 
people  for  some  parleys  and  for  attempts  to  lay  down  their  arms? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Who  have  approached?  The  Convention  people? 

D.C.  Sharma:  There  have  been  newspaper  reports  that  the  Naga  hostiles 
have  approached  the  Naga  Convention  people  for  some  parleys  with  a 
view  to  suspend  their  hostile  activities. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  the  other  way  about,  I  should  have  thought.  The  hon. 
Member  asks  whether  the  Naga  hostiles  had  approached  the  Naga  Convention 
people  with  a  view  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Who  is  to  lay  down  the  arms? 
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Speaker:  He  wants  to  know  whether  they  have  offered  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  whether  they  have  sought  some  immunity  or  protection. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  of  any  recent  approach  to  that  effect.  It  has 
always  been  open  to  them  to  do  that.  Nothing  comes  in  their  way. 

3TiR^  3T?ft:l3u  3ft  TTTT.  cHT  W  SJT  %  ^TFTR  I 

^  ^  ^  %  jfjt  cRtf^RT  ^  ^  I?  ?W 

^fcM  fclT  W  1 1 

'ddlfjTdM  :  ifft  TTW  ^  3Tl?TTll  #T  fsTTFT  %  #T  I  ^  itelW 
#T  1 1  TTcF  t,  3TT  <§0  FJfTT  3TT I  3TT  ^  FJTK  cRT  1 1  ^  %  I 

1 1  %  iTT  ,  F3TRf  i?  1 1  tftrff  %  1 irppr  #fT  t,  ^rfr  Hrfr  ttftft  3t 

f,  ^  3TW  ^TT-sTR  ^TIT  WT  I,  tMT  fetT  *IT?t  1 1  3TW  #  fSff  'IT  ^ftftRT  ^  ^TT# 
I  3TTTT  ^  %  ’TPJ^fr  I  TTW#  '^TITT  #T  THHSTI^  eft  cftf§T$T  eft  HT?ft 
I  #T  ^TiT  3TTTTT I  %  %  3TT  WRT  ^ft  TP#  I  PT  <4t  3ft#$T  #  3TTcft  I  ftfoPT 

3#  TTT  eftf  *Jetdddl  I,  S'#  TTTST  Ttt  TIT#  ef^  %  iJebNdl  ft?TT  I  ?IT  %T  % 
3T#  eft  TTfeT  <1#  3TT#  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Amjad  Ali: 140  Shri  S.M.  Banerjee  asked  whether  the  Government  has  tried 
to  find  out  the  sentiments  of  the  Naga  hostiles.  The  question  has  not  been 
answered. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  understand.  There  are  three  kinds  of  people:  the 
hostiles,  consisting  of  around  1000  to  2000  members.  The  second  are  those 
who  are  opponents  of  the  hostiles,  again  around  1000  in  number  and  the  third 
are  the  laypersons,  large  in  number,  who  are  concerned  with  running  their 
homes  and  working  on  their  fields.  It  is  the  common  people  who  we  try  to 
influence,  to  make  them  understand  and  it  is  seen  that  they  do  understand. 
Even  among  the  hostiles  we  try,  but  they  are  no  comparison.  The  only  way  to 
compete  with  them  is  with  the  gun  or  if  they  willingly  surrender. 

Translation  ends.] 


139.  PSP. 

140.  See  hi  139  in  this  section. 
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50.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Missionaries  at  Play141 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:142 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  complaints  about  foreign  missionaries 
working  in  Naga  Hills  for  their  hostile  activities; 

(b)  Whether  a  book  As  I  see  India  by  Tromble  containing  anti-Indian 
propaganda  is  circulated  among  Naga  students;  and 

(c)  If  so,  whether  Government  have  taken  any  action  in  the  matter? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (J.N. 
Hazarika):  (a)  There  have  been  no  such  complaints  in  recent  years.  There 
were  some  complaints  many  years  ago.  At  present  there  is  only  one  foreign 
Christian  missionary  in  the  Naga  Hills.  His  activities  have  been  confined  to 
work  of  a  religious  nature  and  we  have  not  received  any  complaints  against 
him  so  far. 

(b)  We  have  no  such  information. 

(c)  Does  not  arise. 

Narayanankutty  Menon:  May  I  know  whether  the  attention  of  Government 
has  been  drawn  to  a  Press  report  that  a  Naga  rebel  woman  has  escaped 
with  the  help  of  missionaries  through  the  port  of  Cochin  without  a  valid 
passport? 

Speaker:  The  question  relates  to  trouble  inside  the  country.  If  she  goes 
away,  all  the  better. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  this.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to 
escape.  Nobody  was  after  her. 

Assar:  May  I  know  if  Hindu  missionaries  are  allowed  in  this  area?  If  not, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  restrictions? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Normally  speaking,  no  missionaries  are  allowed,  Hindu, 
Muslim,  Christian  or  anybody  else,  as  missionaries,  because  we  leave  it  to 
themselves.  As  individuals  they  may  go  for  relief  work  and  other  things.  But 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  excessive  enthusiasm  of  missionaries  getting 


141.  Oral  answers,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIV,  cols  6365-6367. 

142.  Question  by  Jan  Sangh  MP  P.R.  Assar  and  Independent  MP  Prakash  Vir  Shastri. 
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them  into  conflict  with  the  local  people  in  these  present  circumstances  because 
we  are  dealing  with  abnormal  times  there. 

Vajpayee:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Indian  Christian  missionaries  are  still  active  in 
this  area?  If  so,  why  are  other  missionaries  not  allowed  to  go  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No  outsider  goes  there.  There  are  not  missionaries.  The 
hon.  Member  may  be  referring  to  local  pastors,  Naga  pastors,  who  function  in 
their  Churches.  Nobody  from  outside  goes  there. 

y<Wl4U  ?TT7#:143  TO  #  TO  TOT  ffc  TOT  TJ^T  #  TO  TO!  #  TOWTT 
if  it  TO  cfT  WW  TOT  ^TTT^  TO#  ^TT  1 1 

TOTOTOT  %TT:  TOT  #  ^  TO  t  Tffel  ff  TTTOT I  #TTT  ^3  §3TT  #  I  TO 

3TT3T  #  -T^t  tf,  TRfj  TO#  %  %  I 

TOTO  31#  :  TO  #TO%  TO  TOf  %  TO*  jq  t,  g^TTT  #  TOT  %  TO 

#  tot#  I  f%  %  #t  TOt  #roft  toto  if  tott  ^  f  ? 

TOTBTTOTT  %T>  :  ##  %  fiRT##  ^  ^  ^  TO  ^  #  I? 

TOTO31#  :  ?FITf  #  1 1 

TOIsHtfM  %T? :  %  #  T#f  TOT  t  #T  TOT  TOTTT  TT#  TORT  TOT  ^  #  I,  TOTTT 

ttpt  to#  Trot  to  #  %,  %  %  <?iH  ¥  i  to  t#  1 3ftr  •!#  to  tt?  ¥  i 

[Translation  begins: 

Prakash  Vir  Shastri:144 1  want  to  know  whether  among  the  four  lakh  Naga 
population  one  lakh  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  remember  the  numbers,  but  I  can  say  it  is  around  the 
same.  They  have  been  Christians  for  a  long  while  and  this  is  not  a  recent 
occurrence. 


143.  Independent. 

144.  See  fn  143  in  this  section. 
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Amjad  Ali:  Since  the  missionaries  have  been  working  there  for  long,  has 
the  Government  investigated  whether  they  are  interfering  in  our  matters? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Which  missionary  are  you  asking  about? 

Amjad  Ali:  Pastors  etc.  who  are  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  are  residents  of  that  area  and  many  of  them  support 
us,  some  of  them  fight  with  us,  but  most  of  them  support  us. 

Translation  ends.] 


51.  To  M.A.  Husain:  Journalists  Accompanying  Nehru  to 
Nagaland145 


September  5,  1960 

My  dear  Azim, 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  31,  1960,  about  journalists  accompanying  me 
during  my  visit  to  the  Naga  area. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  journalist  going  to  that  area  while  I  am  there.  It 
will  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  they  can  accompany  me.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  carry  many  persons  with  me.  I  have  to  go  in  a  relatively  small  aircraft 
in  which  accommodation  is  limited.  At  first  I  had  intended  going  to  two  or 
three  places  in  the  Naga  area:  Kohima,  Mokokchung  and  a  place  in  Tuensang. 
But  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  it  is  difficult  to  go  to  some  of  these  places.  A 
proposal  was  made  that  I  might  go  by  helicopter,  but  this  was  given  up  for 
valid  reasons.  To  go  by  car,  by  bad  roads  and  long  distances  would  mean 
much  more  time  than  I  can  afford.  So,  on  the  Governor’s  advice,  we  have 
decided  that  I  should  only  visit  Kohima,  probably  for  two  days.  My  present 
intention  is  to  go  there  on  the  30th  September.  From  there  I  shall  go  over  to 
Assam  for  two  or  three  days. 

Approaches  have  been  made  to  me  here  by  two  newspaper  correspondents. 
One  is  the  London  Times  man  and  the  other  the  representative  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Both  were  informed  that  they  could  certainly  go  at  that  time,  but  that 
they  should  make  their  own  arrangements.  Personally,  I  hardly  think  that  I 
should  encourage  a  large  crowd  to  go  there  when  I  am  there.  We  must  remember 


145.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
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that  we  are  bound  to  have  some  Indian  correspondents  also.  I  should  have 
thought  it  hardly  necessary  for  people  to  come  all  the  way  from  England  just 
for  this  occasion.  If  they  have  their  correspondents  here  like  the  London  Times , 
well  and  good. 

Probably  my  own  party  will  include  the  Foreign  Secretary146  and  Mrs 
Pandit.147 

There  was  an  earlier  proposal  to  organise  a  party  of  journalists  alone  to  go 
there  independently  of  me.148  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  it.  I  am 
passing  on  your  to  our  Foreign  Secretary  who  might  be  able  to  give  you  more 
information  and  suggest  who  might  be  asked  to  accompany  me  when  I  go 
there. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

52.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Journalists  Accompanying  Nehru149 

September  12,  1960 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

Your  letter  of  September  12th.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  selection  of  Press 
correspondents  to  accompany  me  to  the  Naga  Hills.  Some  months  ago,  two 
persons  asked  to  accompany  me — the  London  Times  correspondent  and  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent.  I  told  them  that  it  was  open  to  them  to  go 
there  when  I  am  there,  but  I  would  not  be  able  to  take  them  with  me.  I  informed 
our  High  Commission  in  London150  too  that  if  any  English  correspondents  wished 
to  go  there  they  could  do  so  at  that  time,  but  again  not  accompany  me. 

Apart  from  anyone  going  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  another  proposal 
of  Press  correspondents  being  taken  there  after  the  monsoon.  That  is  to  be 
treated  separately. 


146.  Subimal  Dutt. 

147.  VijayaLakshmi  Pandit. 

148.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  90. 

149.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

150.  See  item  51. 
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It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  the  Naga  Hills  at  the 
end  of  this  month  as  I  intend  doing. 

I  am  forwarding  your  letter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


53.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Air  Strikes151 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  no  adequate  steps  were  taken  about  this  concentration 
of  the  hostiles  near  the  Burmese  border  previous  to  the  incidents  at  Purr.  Indeed 
it  almost  appears  that  our  civil  or  military  authorities  had  little  knowledge  of 
these  hostile  camps  near  the  border.  Now  we  have  got  excellent  photographs 
of  them.  If  we  had  had  these  photographs  previously,  as  could  have  easily  been 
arranged,  we  would  no  doubt,  have  taken  action.  This  matter  deserves  enquiry. 

2.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  river  in  spate.  From  the 
photographs,  the  river  appears  to  be  a  small  stream  which  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  cross. 

3 .  It  is  stated  in  the  note  that  the  Army  asked  permission  for  an  air  strike, 
but  this  was  not  granted.  I  do  not  know  whom  they  asked  and  who  refused  the 
request.  If  I  had  been  asked,  I  would  certainly  have  agreed.  When  the  air  strike 
actually  came,  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference  and,  in  fact,  not  only  saved 
our  outpost,  but  frightened  the  Naga  hostiles. 

4.  I  understand  that  the  entire  crew  of  the  Dakota  that  crashed  at  Meluri 
is  alive  and  is  in  the  entourage  of  Kaito.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  hostile  casualties 
by  air  strike  are  estimated,  as  a  result  of  further  information  gathered,  between 
60  and  100. 

5.  The  position  now  apparently  is  that  the  hostile  people  are  afraid  of 
killing  our  air  crew  because  of  the  certain  retaliation  in  big  way  against  them  by 
our  Air  Force.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Air  Force  is,  for  the  present  at  least, 
reluctant  to  repeat  the  air  strike  as  this  would  almost  inevitably  mean  the  death 
of  our  air  crew.  Meanwhile,  I  am  told  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
some  bigger  operation. 

6.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  whenever  considered  necessary  an  air  strike 
should  take  place  on  these  border  hostile  posts. 


151.  Note,  12  September  1960. 
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54.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Don’t  Let  Administration  Lose 
Heart152 

Yesterday  on  return  from  Bangalore  I  met  senior  military  and  air  officers  and 
Defence  Secretary153  who  came  to  me  specially  to  discuss  developments  in 
Naga  Hills  and  showed  me  some  messages  received  from  civil  and  military 
authorities  there.  I  gave  them  my  directions  and  they  must  have  met  you  this 
morning  at  Tezpur  and  discussed  situation  with  you,  telling  you  how  I  feel  in 
this  matter. 

2.  I  have  been  distressed  and  much  put  out  at  the  various  approaches 
that  have  been  made  by  sending  emissaries  to  Kaito  with  rather  extraordinary 
offers  of  terms.  Almost  one  might  think  that  we  were  a  defeated  party  altogether. 
The  whole  episode  had  not  been  in  conformity  with  the  dignity  of  our  Government 
or  a  practical  approach  to  this  problem. 

3.  What  disturbs  me  still  is  the  apparent  lack  of  coordination  between 
local  authorities  there,  the  Military  there,  and  Defence  Headquarters  here  and 
the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  I  think  we  must  pull  all  this  up. 


55.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Visit  to  Nagaland154 


17th  October,  1960 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

This  is  about  my  visit  to  the  Naga  Hills.  Having  promised  to  go  there  as  early  as 
possible  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  postponing  my  visit  for  two  or  three  months. 
Indeed,  probably  the  postponement  would  be  even  longer  than  that  as  I  cannot 
possibly  find  time  to  go  there  in  January  or  greater  part  of  February.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  a  bit  of  a  fix.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  find  a  week  in  the  near 
future.  Perhaps,  it  might  be  possible,  though  I  am  not  sure,  just  to  go  to  Kohima 
and  come  back.  This  might  be  treated  as  a  preliminary  visit  to  be  followed  later 
by  another  visit. 

If  you  think  this  brief  visit  might  be  worthwhile,  I  shall  try  to  find  a  day  or 
two  for  it. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  army  operations,  or 
the  lack  of  them,  in  the  Naga  Hills.  I  think  this  whole  matter  is  badly  messed 


152.  Note,  17  September  1960. 
153.0.  Pulla  Reddi. 

154.  Letter. 
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up.  In  particular,  I  think  that  Ramunny  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  Hazarika 
have  come  out  very  badly  in  this  business. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


56.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Military  Action  not  Needed155 

Please  see  the  attached  note  from  the  Intelligence  Bureau.  As  you  know,  I  have 
taken  rather  a  strong  line  about  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  Naga  Hills  ever 
since  our  Dakota  plane  was  brought  down.  But  strong  action  does  not  mean 
that  unarmed  people  should  be  deliberately  shot  down  and  villages  should  be 
burnt.  This  kind  of  thing  has  no  real  military  significance  and  it  creates  hostility 
towards  our  forces  and  the  cause  we  represent. 

I  see  that  the  officer  responsible  for  some  of  these  occurrences  has  been 
transferred  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner.  That  is  right. 

I  should  like  you  to  make  our  position  clear  to  the  military  authorities  here. 
Even  in  the  attached  note  from  the  Intelligence  Bureau  these  incidents  are 
referred  to  as  acts  of  high-handedness  resulting  in  harm  to  us. 


57.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Invitation  from  Mokokchung156 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received  from  Mokokchung.  157Please  ask 
our  Commissioner  at  Kohima158  to  convey  my  reply  to  the  sender  of  the  telegram. 
This  is  to  the  following  effect: 

I  thank  them  for  their  invitation.  I  shall  certainly  try  to  go  to  Mokokchung. 
But  I  cannot  fix  the  date  yet.  I  had  intended  going  there  early  this  month,  but  I 
had  to  change  my  programme  rather  suddenly  because  of  my  having  to  go  to 
New  York  for  the  UN  General  Assembly.  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  visit  to 
the  Naga  Hill  areas. 


155.  Note,  26  October  1960. 

156.  Telegram,  26  October  1960. 

157.  From  Avito  Kibami,  President  of  the  Serna  Public  Committee,  Mokokchung.  See 
Appendix  67 

158.  Morkut  Ramunny. 
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58.  To  S.M.  Shrinagesh:  Visit  to  Nagaland159 

October  26,  1960 

My  dear  Shrinagesh, 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mokokchung160  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  our  Commissioner  at  Kohima  and  asking  him  to 
convey  my  reply.  This  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  I  gladly  accept  their  invitation 
and  shall  try  to  go  to  Mokokchung.  But  at  present  I  cannot  fix  my  date.  I  had 
intended  going  there  earlier,  but  my  visit  to  the  United  States  for  the  UN  General 
Assembly  meeting  upset  my  programme. 

About  my  visiting  some  places  in  the  Naga  area,  for  some  reason  the  idea 
of  my  going  by  helicopter  was  ruled  out.  Previously  I  had  intended  travelling 
by  helicopter.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  I  must  find  a  whole  week  to  visit 
some  places  in  that  area,  travelling  by  road. 

I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  travel  by  helicopter.  I  have  consulted  both 
Subroto  Mukerjee  and  Thimayya161  and  they  both  not  only  agree,  but  urge  me 
to  travel  by  helicopter.  I  would  thus  go  by  Viscount  to  Dimapur  and  probably 
by  Otter  aircraft  from  Dimapur  to  Kohima.  From  Kohima  I  shall  go  by  helicopter 
to  the  other  places.  This  will  suit  me  and  save  time.  No  question  of  security 
arises. 

I  am  merely  writing  this  to  you  for  your  information  although,  probably, 
you  will  be  on  leave  when  I  go  to  this  area. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


159.  Letter.  Copied  to  Subimal  Dutt. 

160.  See  Appendix  67. 

161.  K.S.  Thimayya,  Chief  of  Army  Staff. 
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(vii)NEFA 


59.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  NEFA  Languages162 

P.  K.  Deo:163  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  the  N.E.F.A.  Administration  has  prepared  a  dictionary  of  the 
various  tribal  dialects  spoken  in  the  N.E.F.A.  area; 

(b)  If  so,  which  of  these  tribal  dialects  have  been  dealt  with  in  that 
dictionary;  and 

(c)  Whether  Government  propose  to  publish  the  dictionary? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  The  NEFA  Administration  have  undertaken  preparation  of  dictionaries 
of  various  Tribal  languages.  The  dictionary  of  Digaru  Mishmi  Language  has 
been  compiled  and  is  under  print. 

(c)  Yes. 

60.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Hydroelectric  Projects164 

D.  C.  Sharma:165  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply 
given  to  Starred  Question  No.  1346  on  the  8th  April,  1960  and  state  the 
progress  made  so  far  in  examination  of  the  Hydel  Project  Schemes  in 
NEFA? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
Central  Water  and  Power  Commission  had  carried  out  reconnaissance  surveys 
of  four  hydel  projects  near  Bomdi  La,  Tezu,  Along  and  Pasighat  in  the  North 
East  Frontier  Agency.  The  schemes  for  Bomdi  La,  Along  and  Pasighat  were 
found  promising  and  that  for  Tezu  needed  further  investigation.  Decision  has 
since  been  taken  to  constitute  an  Investigation  Sub-Division  under  an  Assistant 
Engineer  to  carry  out  more  detailed  investigations  of  the  projects.  These  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  June,  1961. 

162.  Written  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29 
August-9  September  1960,  col.  6426. 

163.  Ganatantra  Parishad. 

164.  Written  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29 
August-9  September  1960,  col.  6421. 

165.  Congress. 
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(viii)  Orissa 

61.  To  Harekrushna  Mahtab:  Land  Reforms  Bill166 

Raj  Bhavan, 
Bhubaneswar, 
September  4,  1960 

My  dear  Mahtab, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Planning  Commission’s  note  on  the  Orissa  Land  Reforms 
Bill.  I  am  giving  a  copy  of  this  to  your  Governor  also.167  This  note  is  really  a 
copy  of  a  note  which  is  being  sent  by  the  Planning  Commission  to  our  Ministry 
of  Home  Affairs. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you,  the  Planning  Commission  are  rather  unhappy  about 
certain  provisions  in  this  Bill.  In  October  1959,  the  Central  Committee  for  Land 
Reform  discussed  the  Bill  with  you  and  made  certain  suggestions  to  which, 
they  thought,  you  were  agreeable.  They  note,  however,  that  these  were  not 
incorporated  in  the  Bill  as  finally  passed.  In  some  respects  some  changes  were 
made  to  the  further  advantage  of  landholders.  The  Bill  as  passed  by  the 
Legislature  was  considered  in  the  Central  Committee  for  Land  Reform  towards 
the  end  of  July  1960  when  your  Revenue  Minister168  was  present. 

I  am  unable  to  go  into  this  matter  in  any  detail  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  and  have  not  studied  them.  In  regard  to  one  matter  especially, 
the  Planning  Commission  feel  rather  strongly.  This  is  that  the  State  Government 
should  agree  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  landholders,  who  are  permitted  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  lands  within  two  years,  do  so  at  prices  which  are  fixed 
by  Government  and  that  these  are  payable  in  a  reasonable  number  of  instalments. 

As  you  will  be  going  to  Delhi  soon,  you  might  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Planning  Commission  or  Gulzarilal  Nanda. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


166.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  31(1 08)/60-63- 
PMS.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

167.  See  item  62. 

168.  Satyapriya  Mohanty. 
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62.  To  Y.N.  Sukthankar:  Land  Reforms  Bill 169 


Raj  Bhavan, 
Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 


My  dear  Sukthankar, 

Here  is  the  note  on  the  Orissa  Land  Reforms  Bill  which  the  Planning  Commission 
has  sent  me.  I  am  giving  a  copy  of  this  note  to  Mahtab  also.170  This  note  is 
really  a  copy  of  the  note  which  the  Planning  Commission  is  sending  to  our 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs. 

I  mentioned  to  you  and  Mahtab  that  the  Planning  Commission  are  rather 
unhappy  about  certain  provisions  in  this  Bill.  In  particular,  they  feel  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  land  holders,  who  are  permitted  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  lands  within  two  years,  do  so  at  prices  which  are  fixed  by 
Government  and  that  these  are  payable  in  a  reasonable  number  of  instalments. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


63.  To  Harekrushna  Mahtab:  Army  Units  in  Orissa171 


Raj  Bhavan, 
Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 


My  dear  Mahtab, 

I  have  received  your  four  notes — two  for  our  Ministry  of  Communications, 
one  for  the  Railways  and  one  for  the  Defence  Ministry.  I  am  sending  them  to 
the  Ministries  concerned. 

So  far  as  your  note  for  the  Defence  Ministry  is  concerned,  I  rather  doubt 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  station  an  Engineering  Field  Company  and  an  Infantry 
Battalion  at  Bhubaneswar.  We  are,  as  you  will  no  doubt  realise,  heavily  stretched 
in  Defence  matters.  While  we  welcome  our  Army  people  working  in  emergencies 


169.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Orissa.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  31(108)/60-63-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  12-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

170.  See  item  61. 

171.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  7(222)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  29-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 
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and  giving  all  the  help  they  can,  their  primary  duty  is  defence.  It  seems  to  me 
hardly  feasible  for  them  to  be  kept  anywhere  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
emergencies  like  floods  and  disruption  of  communications,  when  the  need  for 
them  elsewhere  is  greater.  Of  course,  when  a  real  emergency  arises,  they  can 
be  sent  here  quickly.  You  probably  know  that  as  soon  as  the  Orissa  flood 
situation  was  known  to  us,  I  asked  our  Army  people  to  help  and,  I  understand, 
some  senior  officers  came  here  immediately  from  Calcutta  for  this  purpose. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


64.  In  Bhubaneshwar:  Public  Meeting172 

’snft  ff#  #?  wft  sft?  F#t, 

3ttf#  fft  f#ft  f#t  ff  tf#  3,  tj#?tt  f#t  #  3T#  #  g#  f*#t  Tpft  Ft#  1 1 

?fF?  F#T  I  #?  ##  Ft#  I  f#  3T1F  ##  %  3TTF  ##  %  #FTT  ft# 
FTF#F  FT#  CRT,  ?TT5#  Fjrf#F##trcR’FFrt#t?^F  STIFF#  FF#  FTT  f#  FF# 

#§tf?  I  fft  #  m  1, F#f#  f^t  ftf  f*Rtt  f#  ftf  7n#  FTf#  t#  ff#  1st  #  f? 

#F  FT  F#T  F#  T?#cT  F#  §£  I  ?T#  #9T  #  WST,  FT?F  #  ?TTF,  fl'pdH  #  ?TTF  I 
FT#  'FRF  FTT  FFT  STTFT  F§F  F#  FF  ?TFTFT  FF  FFT  f#  ?TT?T  F?rf#F  FT 

FF  ##  F#  F#?IT  TTF  F#f  F#  ftf  #FFT  F##  f#  ?T#  #$T  FTT  3FT#  #R#  #  ?TF# 
?TIFTTI 

#  ?TF  FT#  T|F  FF#  F#^  FTFFR  #  %  #  FT#  I  FFF#F  #TRTT  FTT  #  ?TF  Fp? 

FFT#  STTFFft,  F#f#  FRF  #  ?TTF#  ?TF#  FFT  5FF  ?T#  FFFT  F#  F##  FTT  I  #?  # 
#  q#F#F  #3RTT  FFFT,  #  FF#  FT##  #ft  |-FT##T  F#f#, 

FFFTT  F^T?  ##■  ft  I  #f#TF  STTFT  #  #  3TTF#  F#  STTFT  #  3TTF  FTF#  I,  #  F?Tf#rr 
f#  F#  #  F#  FTF  FT#,.  FFF  F#  f#F%  F#FT  #  FF>  FTF  #  W#  ftFft  F#,  FF#t 
##  #t  pw  |FT  #?  #  ?FT  1 1  F##F  #  F#  FTFT  fFTTF#  ?|F  #1#  F#  #? 
STTFFT  #  H#lul  If##,  FF#  ?TFTF  FT#  #t  f#  FF  T3?ft  FFT  F #,  ##  FfTFFI 
I?  #?  STFF  F#  3TTFT?  I  FF#  #  FF#  FFTF  F?  F?T  ?T#  FTF  Ft  ??tl#  #  TJFT, 
ftlT  F#  ##  STF  FTF  #  3T1F#  #  F#  I,  3TFT?T?  I,  FF#  I  F#  FF  F#  #  FTF#F 

#  FF#  I  Fp  3TTF#  FF  FTF  #  F#  #  FTFFT  FTFFT  f  I  FF  #  3TTF  FTF#  I  f# 
FT#  F#t  ##T  F#  I  FF  I  FFT  F#FT  #  #  I  FFFTFT  %  FTF  FTR#  F#  ft  FTT#  ##, 


172.  4  September  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5244-5246,  NM  No.  1136-1138. 
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TI#-TT#  FF  T#  TTF  31#  I,  TI#  ##,  TI#  T#  #F  TT  TTF  31#  |  #  TFT#  FT# 

#  F#  t3#T^TTT#F#tlTTTFFTT##f#g#  31#  Ft  T#  I,  TFI# 
TTF  #  31#  TIFTT  Ft#  I  #f#T  FI#  T§FT  F#  I,  #  3TTT  TF#  1 1 
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173.  See  SWJN/SS/45/item  162. 
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3#TT  TIT  TT#  %  T#f#  TT#  #T  #  TFTT I  oftT  f#TT  FTTT  FT#t  ###  F#  T#Hl:f 
TF#T#tt;|  FT  FT  %  F#  F#  #3TT  I  Ft#  F#  T7F  %  TF  T#I  TTTT  TlflT  f# 

#  TT£  FT#  TT  T7^  F#  Tlfl#  #  ^  T  ^  TTT  #  I  T#  T#  FFT  1, 73#  TT  FTTH 
I,  TPT  I,  #  4#  TTTT  TF#  Tift#  TF#  %  <3TtT  ##  TTF  TF#  FiIIt  f#7T#  TT# 
%  FT#  FI#  T  Ft,  TF  T  T# ,  T#f#  FT  TTT  ###  Ft#  I,  f#T  FIT-FIT  TT# 
I  f#  TTTFTt  ^  %  Ft#  f##  #  TTTFtt  F?#  TTT#  %  TTTFtt  Ft#  T#T-T#T  I  #  TF# 
%  ft  FTTTT  TTT  FlTT  Tift#  f#  #  TTT  #  TTT  FT  #  FT#  FT  T#T  #,  #TT#  if  I 
#TTT  F#  T##  f#  TFT  FFT  F7T1#  TTT#  TTT  #,  ##  #  #T#T  FT#,  T)#Hl|  FT# 

#  #  TTT  I,  TT#  TTT  FT#,  TT#  FTTTT  Ft  I  #  FT#  f#T  FT  #TftT  TT  FT  TTTRT  TT 
TT#  I,  #T  TTTT  TF  I  f#  #T#T  FT#  TT  F#f  Tj®  T#f  TFTT  I,  TF#  TT  It  FTTT 
TTS  TTTT  I,  TTTT  TT%T,  #  TT  TT#  TT  TT#  #7#  %  TgT  FT#  T#f  F#t  1 1  Ft# 
FT  TIT  #t  TTT  773TT  If###  FTTT  ITT  I,  ##  TFT  T#  Ft#  I,  T%  ##f  %  Ft# 
I,  f#T  T§T  T##  TT?  Tp5  #  T#  F#T  TT#  T#  T#  Ft#  #T  ##  #7.  TFT  FT#  f, 
#T#T  TT#  I,  TIT  TT#  |,  FT#t  TTT  #TT  TlflT  F#  I  TF  TTFTTT  #7  FT#  F##TT 
TIT  T?t  Ttn  II,  TF  TTRT  TTT  I,  TF  #T7  T#  I,  T?t|  |##T<  #  FIT  #  FT#TTT  T# 
tf#TTf#t#T7lTTT#T7tT#l##  FIT#  I,  #f#T  F#  #TTT  I  f#  FTR  # 
FT#  #  ##  FT#t  T#t  #  #T7T#,  f#T  ##  |t,  TF#  TTT  1 1 

^JTT#  TTT,  ##  FT  ##  #t  TTT  T#  ##W  #  #T  ##  ‘‘J#  TT  TF#  I  TTT# 
if?  F#  FT#t  #  'J#t#  #  TTT  #  TTTT  T#Tl|  I,  TTT  #t,  ##T  TTT  TTT  #  T#t 

#  TT#  I  #  TF  f#  TTT#  #  TTI  TFT  TTTT  TT  ##  t4It  TT  T#,  TFT  f#  #T  TT# 

t#,  tf  t  #  f#  t#  If  #  tft  tftt  fft  t%  tt  tfitt  t%  tt  tttt  titr 

TF  T#,  #  T##  pi  TTT  #  TF  T#,  FTT  TTT  TT#  f#T  TTT  F#T  TlflT  f# 
##  TRF  FFT  T#  TFT  #  FIT#  TTF  #  #  Ft#  TT#  FT#  #  FT#  ##  FT#  T  #  I 
4  ##-##  T#  I  #  #T  TT  Fl  TTRT  TTflT  I  F#  TF  TTFTTF  TF  #  T#t-T#t 
FT#TT  It  FT#  TTT#t  Ft#  FT#  f#T  Fl  #TTT  TFTT  I,  #1  FT  TFT  TT#  TTTT  It,  #1 
FTTT#  TFT  ,gT#TT  If  FTTT  ^JFT#  TTT  TTTTF  #TT  FtTT  I  I  TTFTTT  |ltTT,  TTT-#-#T 
F#  I  T#?  F##T  f#  #t  FTTT  #t  I#  TTTTL  #TT  T#  FT#t  fST#  #t,  TF#  ft  TTTT 
#TT  ttT#  I,  FTTT  W#  #  TTT  TTTT  #TT  #1#  #  #  #  FTl  #  TT5  TgT  TTT  T# 
FtTT  I  F#  TTF  #  TTT  #  TTTT  FTTT  T#  F#,  ##T  #  ^T5  FT1T5TTT  ##  I  TTT 

#  #T  #  TF#  #  TF#  TT##  FT  TTF  f#  TFT  #  FTTTT  F#t  FTTT  TTT  f#TT  I  F# 
FT#  pF)  TTT  #  I  It  f#  TTF  FT#  #  TF#  Fl  ^JTTT  ##,  F#TT  ##,  #  #  Tp5 
T§T  #  T#,  ##T  f#T  #  TTT-TTTF  H,  FTTF  tI  TF#  TI^T  It  TTTT  I  f#  #T 
FTTTT  TTTT  TTT  T#  I  FT'  #T  #  F#  FTT#t  TtTTTT  1 1 
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TI  it  kk  ami  TiM  Tk  mi  c^f  I  IT  Wl  it  cp  §3TT  |  eft  g-3TT  I  aTT  FT 
Tkt  =Bt  fkTTR  IT  TTT  TT  TTT  TRTT  Tlfik  fa  %  TTft  it  TjR  TITTm  I  #nt 
Tk  it  mi  <3ftT  ffc?  %  Tt  TT%  if  oftT  it  TjS  RT  Wt  TTT  TRTT  I  Tt  Tk  I  Tit  Tm 
g?f  TRJT  §ar  I  TIT  eft,  TitTT  cj?t  TRW  IT  TTT  k  %  T#  I  afk  TT  TTT  it 
R1T I  afkTTkt  kf  TjT  fawHT  t  IffltWflftwA  TRET  Tk  Tf|T 
llfk  T  T§i,  <p  it  Tfikt  ikBT  it  TTTTT  I  TI  kf  %  afk  lifTT  %  fi#  if  T^J 

mr  ’ft  it  mi  i  srI  mrm  it  it  mi  i  mi,  t%  mkt  it,  ttt  tett  i  tret 
tt,  t##  am  mri  I  aim  w  tri  %  ami  mk  tt  it  km  wit  i  ifir  w 

Tk  ’ft  T^T  fimni  i  I  TfT  Tit  i  T§T  TTJ  TTTm  TTR  mm  i  I  TI  RT?  1TTT  Tti?T 

I  tit  orf^rai  km  im  i  arrrik  %  i  anfei".  ami  ot  w  iw  i,  ant  Tit  Tmk 
mr  it  i  it,  itim  afk  trt  Tk  kt  t^j  tiitti  mkt  mr  mrm  if  mr  k  i  it  fim 
akim  km  it,  mm  it  amrnr  mTiafkiTmrmriiTiitkk  ami  rt  Tk  k 
tut,  ttt  i  i 

air  i- -tt?  sm  k  ami  kTrir  imm  i  mi  k  mfm  i  ti  ttt  ikr  i  krmffT 

41-jHI ?  TTT#TTt3ITTTTti?  Tkf  TTT mf k it Tki fiiT TTT  Tit i,  TETRI  TTt 
T  if?  TJ:  mf  TTT  T  if?  aEET  k  i  TH-kfT-E:  mf  k  «b)4  Tin  Tit  i  I  it  lk  TTlk 
mkt  i  auk  km  k  it  Tki  kfr  Tk  k  ii  it  tttt  am  it  Tim  i,  it  it  iti  it  mi 

I I  W  Tk  it  TfT#  ITklT  T#  I  ti?  IT  TTTk  TtTTT  ttt  tt^  i  am?  it  mi 
fir  iksiT  if  fir  it  mark  imr  im  tt#  Tit,  afk  tttt  it  akirr  tr  t^,  tttt 
it  itkriTT  k,  ikr  Tk  fir  fkrrT  jar,  kfkr  arw  k  it  ttt  irk  tirtt  i  it  kfr 
Tk  tt  Tit  1 1  it  gr  TTit,  it  Tnft,  ikr-Tsikr  Tk  tt  i  ik  ik?TT  tt  i  Titfir 
t?T  it  RXRfk  Tlkt  Trit  it  Tit  I,  TTri  Tit  TT%R,  Tik  kTT  TTT  Tit  arriTT  Tirfir 
i§T  T5i  fe  TT  1TTT  TTT  'JT  it  TTT  TTffiT  lk  it  lk§TT  IT  TTT  TT  TTT  TRTT  I 

fir  i§T  Tk  w#  if  i  ir^  tt%  ti  I  fir  tttt  Tk  afk  tttt  Tk  Tkirkrt 

if  i  afk  ttt  ttt  am  ttt  Tit  fir  irk  i§T  ^  Rik  mk,  Tit  Tk  armit  T?it  anit 
i  i  it  am  i^T  t#  %  ttt  arkm  kir  Tit  Tk,  afR:  ^Tk  Tii  arkirr  it  mi  it  kR 
Tit  qi  miit,  air  kt  Tit-TRft  it#  i  i  irk  k?T  k  tttt-ttt  trt  jm-^it  ti  mi 
i  Ttfirk,  wt-ttt  rnn  mrk  mi  ti  mi  i,  tttt-ttt  mn  Tp  mk  mi  tt  mi 
%  Tmr-TTi  mm  mri  Tirk  mi  tt  mi  i,  tot  k  Rik  mi  ti  mi  i,  ttt  mkr 
mi  tt  mi  i  i  irfir  i  it  Ti  ani  i  iri  fir  kt  it  ik  am^TTr  i  m  tttt 
trtt,  3tk  it  Tii  it  mi  i  i  it  ti  Tki  mr  Tk  ttt  trt  Tit  i,  ti  it  tttt  it  mm 
i  ifir  amkt  w  tttti  i  fir,  arrmit  i  krr  it  Ttmi  mr  Tk  Tk  mmi  i  i 
aTm  ktk,  tt  ttt  Tk  %  afk  mr  Tk  i,  afk  tt  Tk  i,  afk  ktr  Tk  i  i 

air  ti#  irkt  krrktr  Ttm  it,  tttt  am  §ar,  irk  mr  gar,  mft  k  irk 
i  tt  ikiTji  imrfi  fii  i  i  ^kt  krrktT  Ttm  anit,  irk  t^  Tkt  mi  if  i 
^ri  TtmTT  Tit  it  Tiif  i  i  t|t  Tkt  mi  ark  it  i  irk  fkim  ammt  tt^t  itm, 
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IFF!  #T  ft-ft  ft#  fi  cbliyi^  te*  3ftT  #  #R  ft,  STRf  #  RfS  sftT  #t  SR,  fTT 

#  I  ft  RI#  RfS  ft  RSf  Rtf  #  I,  #Tf[t,'74  ^FI  RfS  c^lfy  if  |  Rflf  #  sftT  #tRR 
fftRT  Rtf  #  TISTfWn  |  #  #T  Rt-ft  #t  RT#  chliyi^  f##  #|  eft,  RIFT  FTT  Tprf 

ftfT  1 1  f§f  fit#  trs-rts  Riiy#  #  sir  tr#  f#s  ts  ft  fstt?  tf#  if#  ft#  I  3ftr 
f?t  ftft  I  FfT,  #f#SF  SRFRf  fi  RRTT  #  ft#  #  RTR  SIRflfS  #tf  fit#  ftf  1 1 
SIR  ftf  Rfft  f#S  RtfT-fT#t  SR#  #tf  I,  #f#SR  RtfT-fFtt  SIFT  #?T  #  tefSf  F#f 
ft  #t  te#  fit  ftf#  W§R  F  ft,  #f#SF  ftfT  F#f  ft  ft  #f  FF  F#t  RfSFT  I  RTR  #F 
SRffSF  ft#  in  FffT  |,  FT#  SIR  cbKIfHI  FFTSTt,  Fit  3TTF  T##t  fit  RTRTF  FF1#, 
Ffff#S  tt#t  #  #t  #HR  fit,  RfS  fit  ft#  fit  STRfTFSfT  %  sftT  3T1R%  FT  #  f#S#t  fFTT 
#1#  I  ft  ftt  %  FF#t  1 1  R#R  #F  fit  Rft#  ft  f#R  ftt  %  fSIRfT#  fit  ftt 
3TR$FfSFT  1 1  SRFFIF  #t  RfSFt  #t,  3lf#fSFT  RT#  #t  ftfT  FFFT  I,  'sit  Rffft  #  I 
R#R  Rf#  #tF-FTT  ftt  %  ft  fSTTFT#  #  feftf  M#c|fcffn  ftffT  #  FFT#  I  SR  ft 
FS#F  #F1T  t,  fp?  FF  T#  t,  RT#  %  s§F  FF#  FFTt3ftTtTfS3TtTF##Ft  Rff##tT 
%  FF#  F##  S#T  RT#  f#ST  #§T  F#,  SIR#  RT  Rtf  fit  #t  F§f  RTF  ftFT  I  R#  FTf 

#  RT#  Fgf  3#T  TFT  RT#  ftfFT  #  f#S#  I  SR  Ff  RT#  ftfFT  fit  RTS  R-TT R  ftt# 

#  RTFST  SIFT  ftFT,  TR  f# RI  SIR  #TT  #F  ##T#  #F3RT  fpff,  RRT  STTRR  #R  I 
R#R  RTS  RT  RFm  #  ##lft  #JRT  RI  f#fR  SR  it  1 1  3?#  ST#t  #tt  f^I  5F  RTS 
RR  §3TT  SIT,  RTT,  RI  #R#  #t3RT  f#  RTS  iM  #t  RRTS  fRtS#  I  f#TRf  f#RT  |  % 
RIT#  RR  #  SR  #t  TR  f#  SIT  #  |  T3R#  RTT-RTT  RT  RRT  R#it  |  RR#  ST*#  RRT 

ten  |  teffe  RT  RIRt  I  t#S  SRRT  RRSt  RR-f#RR  f#  sf#  RR  RRTT, 
SIR  RtR,  RR  fit,  RT  RT  f#RIT  f#,  UTR  fit  RTR^  fit,  telTT  RR  RR  fit  I  SttT  ftlT 
RT  RT  RT  STIR  #  RR-R:  R#t  RTR  RRSt  TfRII  fS#t  iRlfST,  #Rf  t#fTT5T 
RT  RT  f#RT  fS#,  RRSt  RT  TOT  T#  I  sffT  fe#T  #  #t  IlftiflA'i  I,  RtelRT  I, 
RHTRRT I  Rt  f%  RT#  ^?T  f%  TR#  fit  ?TSF|R  RTT#  f#  RRR I  ft  RRSl  T##RTT  fit  I 
ft  fF  SftnfT  Rff#tf  ftfRI  fR  RT#1#  I 

SR  SR  #R#  RFF#T  ftffT  ffT  I,175  RI#  STRT  ffT  I,  RTTR  Sf^R  TfT  I? 
ff#  ft  RT  fR  RT  f#fR  fSRTT  I,  RfS  RT#  #  RTTR  ff#§f  ff  I  f#S  RffT  fST  TR 
RfTT  ?t  fl#t  RT#  ^?T  #  ft  fT#R  fSTfe  fR  T5#  I  4  Rt,  Riff  TRT-RRT  SRf 
ft,  RIfit  ft  STTffffS  fT#  f  fttl,  TfTfT  %,  fSffT  t,  RT  t  Tf#  fit,  telT  t,  R^f  t, 
TfTTSf  ff  Rff  |,  STRTflf  I,  sftT  fSR  I,  #  R  RfS  fit  #TffT  f##  St#  te  3?# 
RIfit  RffrT  #T  I  SR  ff  fSR  fTTf  ffT  ft  flfl  %  ff  SIR  Rtft  fls  fT#tR  fSTtf  ftft 
^  f#R  I,  SftT  #■  ff#  fT#  I,  RTtR  fTf  RRTffffltllftfflfSRft  fTfT 


174.  See  SWJN/SS/5 5/items  90-91  and  Appendix  15.  See  also  item  149  in  this  volume. 

175.  See  SWJN/SS/62/items  171-172, 175-176. 
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1 1  ##  F#  F#T  c#  #t?  F#  FTR:  %  FRET  #  F#  F#TT,  F#  FF? TT  #  FTTFT  I, 
##  Ft  FTFT  I,  FT%  FR  FIT  if  #,  F#  FR  TIFT  FT  ft,  R#  #  ##R  Tt, 
FTR  %  eft  F#  it#  I  FT#  RT  T#T  TTF  fttFFT  FTR  F#  FF#  FR#  FT  fttF  I  #ft 
FT#  FFT  FTR  ft#T  FTFT  I?  FFT  RT  FTTFft  #FilTFFTFT#FpFTp  FTR 
?Tt  #TTT  if  t,  TTF  cB^f  ftftR  FT#  FR  Fift'Fl'i  I  f#  RTT#  ?tft?T  ft#  ^TTeff  FT  FJF 
c§?5  ?#  #  FR9FFT  F#  1 1  RlftR  #FFT  FF#  I  %  FTFFFFT  FF#  if  T#  fttTTTt 
IF  F#  ftf?  ##  %  FF  TT#  I  eft  RF  FT  ftdK  ildl  t 1 

#  RTTTT  TR#F,  RTTTT  #F,  RTTF  TRF  FFT  I?  t$T  #  FF?TT  Ft  FFFT,  TFT  FFFT 
eRt,  FI  F#  ft>  #t  %  FTF#  F#T  I  Ft  #T  F#T  #  F#  FI  FR  #FT  F#  1 1  s^RHH 
^FTT  FRF  RTTTT  FI  I  f#  #T  if  #F-#F  Fit  I  FT  IF#-IT#  FR  it  I  IF#-IF#  i# 
FTR  F#f#  IT#  ##  %  FTFT  FT#F  I  #T  FT#  IT#  it  TRT#  1 1  #ft  t$T  Ft  FR# 
##?  FTfer  if  t$T  Ft  FR#  #i  #  H#  1 1  #T  t§T  if  ##E  FTR  tlT  if  I  SR  Ft 
H#  FR  TR#t  I,  FTF  #F,  TRFT,  tTTT,  TTtFT,  FT#,  ##F  #  #  FF  F#  t,  #  # 
cZTIFTT  Ft  #F  I,  RRTT  #t,  TTT^FTTT  Fit,  RTFt  ##  I,  RRTT  if,  #FT  1 1  3IW  FF 
I  Ft  RT  #TT  FT#  t,  #i#ifiFTi#Ti#FFi,  #Ft#Ft,  #  f##  #T  Ft 
i#  %  Fit  FT#  #FTH#,  FTR?3Ti  #  Ftf  #F  FF#  I  Ft  FF  I,  illHlFlF 
Ft  FFT  FF t 1  ftlTT  #T  if  FtfttFT  ft  FtfstFT  ##  FF#  t  FT  #TT  it#  I,  FT%  ^pt  Tf, 
FT%  FFTRT%  Tt,  Fli  FRMF  %,  Fli  F#Fft  %,  #,  Ft  F%  itFT  1 1  RFttFF 

F3T  Fit  %§T  I,  FFT?  ?T#IF  ft)  FRftFF  if  FgF  TTRR  ^FT  itFT  I  ^  %  3ttr 
cERTgrir  %,  f%  FiTTfti  Fit  I  #r  ’jfi'  %  it  rIttft  igr  ffF  t  Ft,  frrf^F  Fit  i, 
FF  Fit  if)  'i'ifi  TttFT  F1|F  FFT  FT  Itldl  i  I  fTtt%F  FTTF  if  IFlt  ifF  3TTF§FF>  FFF 
FF  it  FTFT  t  ft)  IF  it  t  TTF  FTgF  Ft  FFF  Fit  I  Ft  FfttFT  tFT  Ft,  ’JpT  %  ^FT 
F ft  #T  FFTTfrit  %  #T  Fi-Fi  FIHgii  FFftf,  FTFtFtF  ft,  FF  Ft  Ft  FFT  FFF 
iFT  i)dl  i  Ft  ifi'  FFFT  if  I  Ft  FFFT  FF  F^JT  ildl  i  3ttT  Ft  ^F  FT¥  %  Ft  Fit  ii<ddl 
ftT  ?F  FTFEt  FTt  #nt  Ft,  FF  Ft  Fit,  TtftR  ^FT  FFF  it  ft>  FTT  F%  TTTFR  Ftt  ^FT 
FF%  if  Ftif  Ft  FftlF  FR  FTi  FT  itFT  firt,  FF%  FftFF  %  Ft  tiT  itFT,  Fit  Ft 
FF  t,  Fit  Ft  Fl«gii  i  FFF  FFFT  t,  Ftt  Ft  Fift  ^IT  FFF  FTFT  1 1  FF%  FftFF 
t"  FFT  FR  tiT  itFT  t  >3ftT  tiT  MF  itiT  FTfti  ft?  Ft  FTIFT  Tt  t§T  if  ^  I 
3TF  F  FRFT  ^ft>  3TRFFT  FT?  FR  ttF  ttfft  Fit  FFlt  FFT,  ft»'i  FF-FtTF  Fi 
if  FIFtt  t§ff  i  FRft  Ftt  I  Ff  FT%  t  FFT  FR  tftt  I  Ft  FR  t#t  ft?  ftTFT  RT  ilft 
itFT  FTi  i  t?T  i  FTTi  FftlF  FFt  t,  FTt  FR  Ft  FT  Fit  fttT  TTTFR  Ft,  FTTft  F^F 
FfttF  Fifi  t,  iftR  F?  FR  ttF  t  ft)  fid  I  FR  iftT  ildl  t,  TTTFR  i|<l  ildl  t  Ft 
ftF  Fddl  Fit  t  TTlft  FFFT  if,  F§Ft  FF)  FgFFT  t  iftR  F§dl  'Bt  fTtft  FTF  Fit 
g3F  FF  FF)  I  FF  FF  FiftF  TRTFT I  #T  RT  FT  ftFTT  FiTFT  I  FFtftr  RTTTT  TRF 

ff  t  fir  i?T  i  ift-itF  fjf  f  f|  i  fr  Fi  RF-itF  it  it#  i,  RtFi  #  rt 

BR  F#  TtFii  t,  dfe  Fit  F-#F  1 1  FF  FF)  FIF#  Fit  FfftF)  #  #  RT  FTT# 
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FTF  Ft  %f  F%,  ■3T^‘  FTF  I  f%TFft  Ft,  FF  3TTFtt  %; FF  ^FTFT  FIT  FFIFT  I,  5JFF 
5,4  el  1 1  eft  t  FTt  Ft  t,  3l<U  F?t  FT  Tit  F>F-%JFT  TTT  %  I  cfT  FF  %T  <N<I«I< 

Ftt  Ft  %t  I  tftF  ff  %t  Fft  wi  fit  %ttt  %ht  ^£n%q;,  f|  ,  %  %t  ftf  Ftf 
Fttt  Frf%  f%  gft%  t  %r  ■arf^F  31%  ft  %r  %  Ft  %  if  3%ft  %r  fIft  I  ff% 
ftf  sr  ftt  %  Fttft  ttr  ffr  3%t  Ftf  trtt  1 1  %f  fttt  Fit  ff  fF-FFT 

Ftt  F%,  %  3%  Ft,  %  F  tf  I  3R  C%  31%  3TI%f  |  FFFt  FF  JTT  Fit,  Ft  ft 
’ft  %  I,  3%  ’ft  %  1 1  TTF  %T,  Fltt  JF,  Fltf  WI  tftF  tt  WJ  FTT  TTFFF 
%T  ttFT  t  ftnt  %  %T  F§F  31%  Ft  Ft  3ttT  3Tft[FIFT  %T  FtF  if  Ft  WI 
FIT  TTFFF  3TFF  Ftf  ttFT  I  F%  FIFT  ft  FFTF  FJ%F  ■HHIFFI'i  I,  TTt%FF 

I,  f%lt  %  FF  t  ft  FT  WI  %tf%§T  %  ft  T3TF-%T  FTF  Ft  3TTT  FFT  ft#  FIFT 
FFFt  Ft,  f%p  sfTTFt  Ftf,  t  Ftf  Ft  FF#  I  F#ft  FT#  ^1%  tf  #  311%  %T 
gffFFR  Ft  53%  ’ft  %  %TFT  %  I  %  FTF  %  Ftf  I  F#ft  %  %  FH#  tf#  I 
Tfi#  f%#  ft  Ftf,  ftft  %  tr  %t  %t  I,  %  %  53%cr  3nf%  t  Ft#  I  ft  % 

ftft  %T  jfeFH  I,  %  f%PJ  t  I,  eft  tf  F#t  |  %ff  %  I  3%  ftxTT  %T  %FF 
FIT  FF#  t,  Ft  F#  FT  t,  FFI  FT,  FFT  %FF  FT,  T%-FT#  FT  Ftt  %  I  FFt 
3%  %FF  %3ftT%T%%ft|,  5%%’ftFFI  |-FF  t  FlffeT  3%  F# 
FT#  FTF#  §t,  eft  F#?  ft  3#  %FF  %  I  FTTFH  FFlt  fFRW,  F%t  FIT 
FFT,  f%  F%  %  tt  %  t,  F#?  %  3ftT  %FF  %  I  FIFTH  F  3%  %#  t  % 

FF  %  #  FFF  3RTT  t,  %  FFT  TTHTF#  %  t,  ##FT#  %  |  %H  %ff  % 
%  %  I  3ftT  %«H  1 1  eft  %  egfj  #  %T  Ft,  3HT  jfe  3%  %3H  I  eft  % 
%FT,  %T  %«H  eft  FF  %T  THHT,  %  FTeTTF  FIT  %  %  eft  %  %f  FFFT,  %?H 
%  FFeTT  I,  %HT  %?H  FFTTT  %  F%T  FeHT  #  %FT  I  %%,  %%  %?H  % 

%f  %%ttl 

%  %  %T  FH  %  %  f%%  ^f  3%  3TTFTT  FFf  F%F,  #%  %«H  3TTF5FF) 
%T  I,  FTT%  ft  %FF  I  #  FF  FFTTT  FRF  %  %  %  %t  53%eT  Ft  3%  %T  FFT  FF 
Ft  FTTFT  FT  %FT  TTFFft  f%  I  %  FTTFT  FF  %TF  TTFHf  f%  FF%  FT%  FF  I 
F%  F%  FFF  F%  %  FT  FF %  3TFT  F%  %  %FTTT  %  %  %  eft  f% 

FTF  t  SFTFT  F%F  FT  FTeTT  t,  %  %  %  F%  t  3TTTTT  t  FtFT  FTf%  I  FF  3%  FF 
%f  TTFIeT  t,  FTT  TIFF  eft  F%  FT%  FF  t  FF  TT-FTF  FTF  %  F%  %  FTF  FTF 
TTFFft,  3^eh  f%  efsisj  t^TI  FT  F%,  TTF  TT%-TIFf%tt  3%  Ft  %  %  FFT  %,  FFlft 
FF5T  eft  FF  t  FTF  F  tf  %TF  %  FFT  Tt,  ^f%T  FF  FFF  FT  FF  Fsft  FTT  FFef  I 
eft  HTTF  %  FFT  Tt  3%  Ft  ^T5  %T  TF  FFit  t  Tt,  F%T  FF  FTF  Ft  FF  1 1%  Ft 
TgF  F  FFF  FTTFT  FTfFF  FFFF  Fit,  FTF  %  %  FTF  Fff  tt  tTFFTF  FT,  Fit  F%t 
Fft,  F5%  %t  FFF  FFT  FF  t  Ft  %TT  TTTTt  FT  3%  1 1  FTFTF  %%TT,  F%t  % 
%nrr  ff  f^f  3ttf?fft  I  tf%  Frf%rt  FFTft  ff  t  ftr  Ft  FFt  fth  %  t  f% 
t  3ftr  FFTF  t§T  FftF  t,  Ft  FF  Fit  FF  FTT  Ftt  FFTt,  tf%T  FFF  FFft  t  ft  F% 
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%  FR  Eff,  FREf  RTF  eft  EEf,  FET%  RTF  ET  Elf?  EREfE  REf  ET  efifi  #3  REE  Ft 
FETET  REE  R)yA  EFEfETf  I  ET#  f^  %  ET%  RF  Rif  FR  ffTREf  t  ^  RFEf  EtEREt 
^  f#  f^RTT  ETEiE  cp  E^-REEfE  Eff  RE  ETtE  Eat  Ff  Ri  f#  Fi  #E#  Ff,  REETE  #E# 
%  ETti  ETEffR  Eftfi  Krill'  cf^t  ^ft  #E#  E#  ff  ETETRT  #iT  i,  EF  ftRTE  ETE% 
Eft  RTF 1 1  FT,  ETEETff  #E?ff  f^ERT  aTRJT  I,  REETE  E5f  RERR  I  aTRf  ##  §F  aTTFfiEf 
A  Rf  ?ft  #ET  I  Etf#E  E#  ff?T  EpFTET  FfRT  I  EFT  EfE  aR#  3TTE  if  EER  E^,  ## 
I,  efTT  ERF  |,  PfE#  ERR  Eff ,  FETE  RTR  Riff,  3JRRFT  Eff  EEff#  EiEtif  aTTF#  #ETE 
Rf  Ft  E#  RE#  I  Rf  EF  #ET  E#  I  f#  FRli  Wf  ^fT  ^TT^  EE#E  ETf,  EER#  Fi  #ETt 
ft#  ITTTR  ft  aiTEf  I  EFEE,  FEE#  RTF  TTER  ftfETE  EFE  #  art  RETT  I,  #E#f  RTERT 
I,  #E#  ft#  ET  3FST  I,  gt  Sf1%  #  FEE#  ETti  3tR%  I  #ffFE  #  Rf  RTFRT  f  fft  FR# 
aT#f  EFEf  #t  Eft#  TiJJ)ch^l<R  eFf^EJT  FEET#  #  eft  3EFT  ETE  #  REFT  RET  Eft  F^lf# 
E#  RET  EEf  EFT#,  ##t  aER#  RTF  %  E#,  aft#  Et  fftRE#  I  FR  REF  ft  REF#  it  EEffft 
#$T  E#  FMf#  E#t  Ft#  EE  FR#  #$T  %  TTTRf  E#  FMfeT  Ft#  1?  I  #  E%-E%  ?TFE 
1-cFEEFE  #3  #E#  #3  RRli  ET  3TFE#  T#E  Rf  STFE  I,  FEE#  FM#T  FEE#  I  #f#E 
TIM  3  FftRT  #f  F^EftT  Ft#  EE  EFT  TTER  FF#  EE#  t,  RE  FEE  RR#  f#  RTEE  # 
FERE  #  sRTf^T  REft  1 1 

^  TTRf  Rt  ^f%qRTfRT^^T^RftRf|TEFRt  3TFEFT  RTR  #TT, 
m  RRgft^f  tRRR^R  I,  MTEF  ?RTfe  R^  I,  ?3#Tl  fRTTTR  RRRT  RTTff  ^  #T 
RR%  RET  %  I  5T,  3ffT  ETEITF  fRR  <3rffT  RTTRT  R=f  3ffT  TTR  J-3TT,  StftRlF 
Rf-TffR  RT%  Rif  Rf  I  TJcF  Rf  3TTRRTET  RfT  RRf  ?FT  RR  RiT  TTFTf  Rif  RRTRRf  Rif 
RJFfR  RRlt  3flT  RRRTf  RftEFR  f*Ef  RftEF,  RR^  RRR  f^RTff  ?f,  RET^  TTR  R?f 
^TRRTET  RE%  R%  I  €tRi  EEJR  R^f  3TTR^  RET  RffRT  *f  ^FT  ERR  RR  RTR  RT5T  RRi 
R^f  RRTR%  Rf  e)'fl  ^f,  RR  RR¥  t  ^rf^iR  RR  TTRi  ^RR  RfT  RiRE  RRTRT  %  aflT 
Rf  ^  f^TRRff  RREEff  RR  RTft  I,  f^TR^f  RRTRR  R^fcIRl  I  afTT  fR  RRTRR  RftfcETf 
RTf,  RRf  RTf  RFT  %  Ril4i)  arfttRTR  FR  1 1  Rf  RgR  RTR  RFT  %  R%  aTTFRT 
ETfR  RR%  Rf  Hpl^i  afff  #R-#R  R%  aEFRE,  Rf  aiR  RTR  ^  R^f  Rf  FR 

%#tl  RF  T^F  Rif  RilfcIRilfl  RR  1 1  aTTE  RRFlff  t  f%  FR  TT1R  ^  ETEsff  RRf  RTf 
arftEFTT  %  #  I  f%  ^R  3TR%  RTR  Rf  RRETf  I  affl  RR  arf^EFR  ^  RTR  ERRt  ^RT  iff 
ft?ER  iRfRFfTpfFERi,  %TRf  R^ET  RRif,  Tft  I  3TRT  Rf  RTi  Rf  %RR  # 
RRTRRTt  I  atR%  RTR  ^f  I 

FRRT  RRT  RT%?  fR^  RET  ff  I  f%  FE  aTREff  ERRR  RTR  RET  Ef  RT  #  I,  ff§T*TT 
^f  ERRR  I  Rf  Rf  ifRT  I  itfeR  FR  aTREff  ERRR  RTR  ^  ^T  RT  #  I  aft!  f#  REF  % 
FR  RRFTt  I  RTR  RT%  R^f  I  Rf  afM  RR  R§f  RET  f%  Rf  ETRf  f%  FE  RET  ETERRE  RTE 
iif  Rf  ifRT  RFf  1 1  FR  Rf  RTF%  I  FRli  ^?T  ^f  RREF  JE^T  affE  E#  aTR%  RTRE  ^§T 
RR  Rt?R  RRT^  affE  ttr?  REF  %  i?T  Rf  RETT%  ^f  RRRR  if  ^5E  RTR  Ft,  RF  Rif 
Rt-Ri  aTTFETE  ERTEff  REflt  1 1  RR  TfRT  i?T  R%  RTff  REET  R3#  I  Rf  FETE  Ef  RERRff 
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fff  tt  ttr  Ft-Ft  TFFTFtf  Ft  fttf  f  ^rt  ^stt,  tt  33#  1 arkf  Frit  t  1 
<F,  3TFTFT  FtF  FfFFdl  t,  FFTF  t  tttTF  3FFt  FftFF  t  #T  FTlt  t  aftT  ftt^F 
FF  Ff%F  I  ftr  TIFT  Ft  TIFTR  FT  FFIFd  Tlfiffttl  Ft  ■FftFTTT  ft#  I  Ft  FFTFT  I  ftr 
FFlt  FF  #F  FTtt  FTTF  F1F  Ft,  3TTFTT  t  Pit,  FtFT  I  Ft  FtFT  Ft,  FFFTT  FF  TTFRT 
Ft,  Frtr-FTtr  Ft  t#t  f tr  fiftt  t  wst  tFiftFttttpfaFt,  FfcFit^rttFF 
^Rt  I  Ft  FF  W#  TTF  Ticfj  F§F  3TTFSFFT  ttF  t  FflT  FFFt  3TftFTTT  tFT  3% 

n#  Fftr  Ftr  tt  ftp,  Fit  Ft  fff  *ft  FFit  pf  tt  pppjt  kF  i  ft,  kFPTF  FTrft 

TFPT,  TFFTF  tPT  PPFt  FF  ttPT  FTP  I  ftftTP  F§F  TUFlt  FFTTlft  FTT  FT§F  P 
Ft,  FF  F  Ft  ftl  HIHFM  Ft  fpTF  ftFT  PTt  |  3TTTP  if  ftFT  Fit  I 

^rft  ftp  pikt  t,  FFfW  ttr%  t  t$T  Ft,  fttPFTT  t  I  tiff#  tip,  FttFftfkTT  i 

FF  F§F  FTP^FFT  Ft  FFT  t,  FF  FTFt  I  ftr  FFT-TrpT  FTP  t  FFT  %  FFT  pttf  Ft 
PtkFkttp  tt,  #1  Fttf  Ft  tt  Ft  i  rpt  pit  t  ff  FTFt  t  %  Tift'  t?r  pf  w  FFPrrt 

FF FT,  Ft3f}FtfiiF  FFFTFt,  pt3IM¥iF  TIFMFIS  Ft  I  RUT  FFT  FTTPT?  FF  tt  FTP  FTTTt 
Tjtt  §t  I  FF  Ft  tt  3FFt  TIFT  Wit  PttftT  ?PTlft  I  FttfFtftp  FF  %  FTTt  if  ^tTFI 
3lftp  3TFft  %  Ftf  FTTF  tt  ttpFTT  FTTt  %  I  FFTT  FFlt  FFT  ftTTFP  ftpFTT  Ft  Ft  PPFt 
F1PFT  RF  ^TRft  I,  ’jf’T  Ft  FFF%  #>ft,  ^F  FFFF  F^f  f%  FF%  fM,  Ft  Ft 
3RFT-FRTT  ^  I,  -3RFT-FFF  FTP  I  ^lf%F  F§F  Fit  FFF  ftFFR  Ft  FR  FF5t  1 1 
FFTft  7M  fte  FFt  F^  ?  tFIFi  F#  Ft  F^  ?  FF%T  1%  gf^FT  FI#  ##  F#,  FFtt 
Fit  FF  ftFF  Ft,  tk  t$T  FFlt  FFf  FF  Ft,  Ftf  ?  FFttlR  1%  #T  t?t  t  ftWF  t 
FTF  FFTFT,  FTFF  t  FTF  FFIFT  3tk  FTFF  %  Ft  Ft-Ft  #FR  I,  F#T  I,  tttFFT  I, 
tFFlFftt  I  FFt  FTF  FF1FT,  FFt  F^tt  FgF  FftFT  tFT  ttlFT  FfttF  1 1  ^  ttFT 
FT^F  F^t,  3TTF%  FFT  iMt  t  tt?TFT  tFT  FtFT  %?  RF>  FF5F  t  (til  tn  FtFT  %?  FFT 
FtFT  I?  R,  FtFF  FF,  FtFF  FF  FTFFTF  tt  FTFt  |FTFI#T,  Fttt^FFtlFlFM 
FTFTFtftFTtFTl?  FftFTFtFTl,  #T  t§ff  t  tt  FftFT  FtFT  I  Ftfe  F^FTt  ftWF 
t  FTF  FFFT,  F^#t,  FFt  FTF  F#  FTFTF  I,  ttFR  t,  :Fdd'I*iJ.  I,  F#  ?F  t,  #T 
ktft-Fttt  ttt  1 1  Ft  FFT  m  Flit  I  ft  FFTt  #tt  FTFFRT  t  ttfITF  %  FTF  FFlt 
Ft  Ft  tFTF  Ft  FFT  ft  FTF  I,  FFT  I,  Ft  FtF  FlFtt,  Ft  tt  FFT  FFTFT  I,  Ft  F^t  FFT 
FFTFT,  FTltt  §lftF  F^t  FFt  FTF  FTFTF  Fit  FF  Ftt  FTT  FFTFT,  tttiF  FFT 
Ft  ttFTF  FTFFT  t  FT  Ft  FTF  t  ftFFT  FFT  FFFTlt  TTF,  RFT  ttFFltftF  FFTt  FF 
FFFt  ftFFTT  ?TftF  FF  FT#  I  #T  FSFTT  ftT  Ft  FFFt  FTFt  tt,  WIT  tt  ftn  FFTFI 
IlfFT  t  FT  FTFTlt  FFF  t,  tftF  ftF  FFTFT  I,  FTFf  ftw  FFTFT  I  aftT  ttFFt  Ft 
FTF  t  FFT  Ftt  I  3ftT  Ft  F§F  ttt  t  FFTt  t,  Ft-Ft  FTT  ft  FFTt  |i,  Ft  -3ftT 
Fttf  t  FTTF  FTTt  t  3ftFTT  t  FFTt  I,  ^ttlt-dF  t  FFTt  I  ttfFt  T3FFt  FUFF-ft 
FFTFF  t  FF  FTt,  Ft  TFTF  t  FFTt  FTfSrTTFFT  t  FFTt  ¥  T3Ft  SKI  ttT  Fltt  ttr 
t  Ft  tFT  Ft  FFFt  tt  tFt  t  FttTFtftF  FTF  Ft  I  Ft  TJFFt  FTF  FtFT  Fttftr  Ft 
tfF  t  FtF  t,  3TTFFTTT  Ft  FFT  cgR  tFT  FTTFT  t,  Ft  RFT  FTFT  FT  Ft  t  ttr  <jdti  FTFT 
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I  #  3TTT#,  FFRTT,  kl  TTREt  TlftT#  I,  TIT#  I,  Try^HT  1 1  Tfcp  TFE  yl^TH  #7 
RE  d<l+)  TFRJTT,  kTT  TUTT  e?tT  viddk  RT#  dMI  I  eTT  eTETRETT  klT  kr  T§T  T# 

kkr  k  kl  w  %  R#k,  ettr  re  site  Tiftk  elk  re  fk#  k,  #  tot  k#  tf#  ttft 
tt#  1, #tt  I,  gk  #tk  emf#  t#  kfkrr  ottt  t#tt  tf  f#t  I  f#  kt  ^tt  trit 
I,  re,  ttre!  grT  firm  t#  kuiw  elk  kl  tfrjett  I  ttrei  erf#E  tot  kk  Ffk  1 1 
#  terr  tt  krrT  tftot  k#r  t#t  f#  tf  #r  tt  fot  kt  f#t  I  #  #tttt  f#TT 
Ttkr  i  #  tt#  fernr  #T  #  tiot  kt  eftr  tt#jrt  #t  #  fot  kt,  ##  #r  kt  i  eftr  tr# 
trot  ?#tt  ftret  tt#  tt  tf  I  f#  kte###  kl,  tftiD  tot  kt,  fkr#  fot  ot# 

TT,  Ik^lkl  SET  TF  -Jllrtl  k,  elk  TT  T#  kldl  I  eTDRETT  TTT  kldl  k  eTFT  -di-#  k  f# 

'tkiTki  kkr  t#  k#  k#  k,  ft  tt#  tut  t#  kt  tot  tot  f#  k  i  et#  re  tt  fft 
Tkf  f#t  k  ^ehtk  tt  rf#  fot  krar  k  i  kt  tf  tot  #rr  t#  k  i 

e#t  ktk  ft#  §k  err#  kriT  tt#  %  tot  tt  Rf,  tott  #,  tt#  #  tot  tt  t#, 
rot  t£,  t#t  ft  tot!  kl  #r  sit  T#f#  ttttf  fftI  #t  k  ttt  frt  tot  gk  i  #  #t 
%  tft  <M<jk  kl  tr  Fk  t#  tt  kkEr  Tgr  tt  r!  elk  f#RT  ‘kw  elk  erkt 
T5?%-gRk  k^5fkFkTFT|ktiFlTTTT?TklktFkf  ^ifik,  k  kl  kkr  Tik 
kir  ttt  kk  k,  ^TNkf  kkE  tt  kl  kkrr  TFk  k  i  TFfkk  ?r  mr  Tiki  ttt  kw  RRsr 
kkT  Tifkk  elk  tjeret  tret  eRT  k  arm  ?rkl  k  rrt  k  Tik  kleffqkfer  kn  k  kl, 
FPEkf  Tkr,  ’nk  kl  fkFTR  kl  kl,  ^nk  kl  kl,  ,nk  elk  ^rkl  Trgk  kl  k  rt 
kleMfer  kk  k  kf  i 

erur  kkr  em  kr  kl,  eruRErr  kl  ifrt  kr  kl  klefkkfer  Rk  cmk  erw,  ^ 
fk  ^fkrr  k  t^t  :ERtk  k  kl  eiET  kir  fertr  eiTqkl  w*r  kkT  k-kl  erFT  ^nik  k  TikTET 
TFk  tft  kkE  kk  jrr  |,  c^k-TTk  t#  elk  em  k£  kl  Tim  errRET  kl  kku  k  i 
kl  fTtfkk  tf  k%  eiFrk  ^Efr,  ttft  kl  ^  erkRE  f%krr  k  Ik  rr  kl  ftfet  Tkkfkkf 
erkRETT  k  FFT  iklTkl  TUT  kl,  ^TTI  TIFTTkl  TFT  TFT  kl,  kleifklikc^  kl  elk 
kleffqkfer  k  RTk  k  Tkf  k  k%  RFk  k  fk  Tfr#  TE^rf  k%  kl,  kfkr  kk  ttt,  kl  Tkf  i 
kleTEkfer  k  <Hik  k  fk  kl  TTk  enfkE  ttft  vs-ik  fkk  kk,  kl  eg®  rre!  TikfTTT  k, 
fkwkl  kl  kl  Tfftk,  Trk,  kkE  tft  ft  kk,  kl  fkrrR  kl  krrT  k  TTk  errkl  kl 
krr  tfttt  k  tft,  ?FTifk,  kH,  kl  k  kl  klkrqkfkr  k  tttt  kk  kl  kkE  tft  r# 
fkkk  efrr  kr  cfgs  ttft  ktRi  kl  Rkl  k  fttt  TTkrT  i 

#r  kleffFkfkr  TT^klTTTFrkiklellT^flkgTrtfkTkrk  klejtkkkr 

fkTTFTt  TTT  TTlk  TFRTT  k,  eTTTT  kldl  k  kl  TTlkl  §lfkd  dtlkl  k,  TTTk  FTTT  T|8i  kTTT 
TFT  Ftk  TFTTTT  k  I  fkT  kl  eFTk  TTFT  kf  klk-klk  cbKTdlk  kl  TTT  TREk  I,  FFTlkkr 

kl  tt  kfkl  #  F^fkr  tftt  k  kl  ttft  ttt  erkr  tjtt  tttr  kkT  k  Tkrfk  kl  tot  fkrRTT 
kTkfkklkfkl  #r  ^  erfeE  krr  klrr  k  i  ot  tttf  tt  Ttik  tot  ttt  ott  TTnk  tfrf 
k  i  rot  k  Tfikt  #kl  Tkf  kt#  kfkr  #%-#t  Tkk-kk  #  ktk  tf#  k  ekr  #tt  # 
m  TTFk  k  Tkffk  OTik  #t  kr  ##  kr  erf#E  #r  t#  k  i  TTHR-erk  tt#  k  t^t  #t 
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R#F-F#  t  f#r  #  FF  ttRTT  RtT  #  1 1  RF  FR  #f?  t  <W<yit  FFtT  |  FTtfttF  % 

rf  #ft  #  f#f  r#  f#f  %  r#f  3ft  f#r  rf#  t  #  ff  wt-wt  f#f  m 

!gF  RTT  #  t,  RF  F#  ft  3FttRF  %  3ft  R#t  Tf  3ft  RTFT-RTFT  %  FF  F#F  #T#, 
FFt  t?T  t  R#  I 

Ft#f  #  fft#  wi#r  #rft  t  r#  I,  sip  r#  t  rt#,  r§r  ft#  wTci  I  ftRT 

t  Rt  #  TRTFR  t  Rt  t,  t  ft#  RF#  R#  R#  #t  ft,  RTFt  RRT  FI,  t  FR  FRTff 

wit  1 1  #tr  rf#  rf  ^Pwk  rrt  i?  rf  g#Rt<t  #  f  i  f^  #  #  fft#  •Jjffer 

t  3#IRT  #t  #,  F#RTRRTR  #FRRF  FFTF  R%,  ##  ft  #  3FF  R%,  3ft  3#  F1F1F, 
RF  3FRSRRT  I,  FFt  R#T  FF  RF  F#  FR#  I  3#  ^t#  RtR  RF  ft  FFt  R#F-S# 
Wt,  FFT#R  Wf  I  3TR5T,  tt  ##  RT#  t  RF#  ##  FRI  ##T  RIF  I  ft  FF  3FRRTR 
Rt  5#RT  %  ttstTF  t  RTF  RF#  I  3IIRcbR  tt  ^RTT  ftlTTF  tt  §#RT  t,  RF#  FF 
FF#  3#  RF#  3F#t  ##  #  #  RTF  #  3#  R#F-F#  #  #  I  ##  #  RTF  F§R# 
tt  tt  tt  3TTF#  RTFt  ft  RF#  RF  3TTR$RRT  I  ft  FF  FFRTt#  FR  tt  #3#t#R 
t  RTTF  RT#,  RF#  ^TTFT  ##F  31##  RRT  #  3#T  RRTR#  #T  1 1 

R#F-F#  t  tt  RFT  RRT  RF  F%  FF  FFRTT#  TtR  tt  Rtt  tftF  R#F-Sf#  t  f#F 
F#  RF  #  RTFT  1 1  RF  RRT?  R#F-#t  F#F  t  R§F  Rtt  #  FF  F#F  RF#  I 
F#F  RF#  t  ftlR  Rtt  tt  3TTR3RRTRT  t  Rt  FF  #Ft  RFtt  I  Rt  RF  #RFT  tt  RF 
t  FFt  t  ft  ##  RFF  FF  R#,  ##  t  tt  R#F-F#  t  tt  Ftt-FR#  FF  3lf#RT 
##  tt  R#F-F#  t  RFtt,  FFT#  1 1 

3TTRRTR  ##  t  3lf#RT  #F  t 1  F#  RFFt  tt  3TTR$RRTRT  F#  I  R#F  Ft,  tF 
FRRR  F#  #  ft  #  #F  3F#  FTF  #FRTT  RFT  RT  Rtt,  F#  t  RTFRT  %  Fttf  t  tt 
R#F-#t  §|F  Ft  ##-##,  FT,  R#  R%  #,  tftF  tft-tft  I  Rt  Rttt  FTF  t  RtF,  RjF 
#t  RtF  RttF-stff  t  RF  RTtf  3ft  R#F  FT  Rf  RtFF  t  Rttf  ^Ft,  RFRT  RF  t  RIF 
FtFTI  3ft  Ft  RFF  t  FF  Rtt  3ft  FTF  tt  FTRR  3Ftt  Ftt  Rttt  I  RF  FFI  FtFT 
^TOTT  %  I 

3TR  FF  FRt  ttt  FRI RTR  I,  Rt  fttRT  t,  t  Rtt  Rft  ftRT  t  Ftf  Fttt  I  Ft  RTF 
Rtt  ftRT,  FRI  Rt  3FF  ftRT  Rt  FT  R^t  Rt,  RfRF  3ft  R?tf  tf  Ftt  R1%F  3tt 
3TTR5RRI  Ftt  RTftt,  3ft  ftt  3Ftt  Ft  FRltf  %  I  ^Tt  fttF  fttRT  TSTF  Rlttf  t  fttF, 
Ft#  t,  FttRRRT  t,  FFt  tlF  fttR  ftWF  tt  %RT  I  3TTRRIR  fttR  fTTRtRt  t, 
FFT#  I  ftFITR  3TTFtft  1 1,  RFtt  f#RT,  t  FR  RUF  1 1  3mt  RtF,  F’tftRT  #F 
RUF  RITt  t  FTttlF  ft  RFRt  fttR  F#tftRtF  tf  ftlRT  ft#  t,  F^  ftr  t  F#  RT# 
1 1  3FF  FTRRT  t  RT#  t  #13#  I  #  Rtt  I  3ft  3TTRRIR  tf  #tRT  tt  #  #F  FR# 

I  ft#ft  rf  tr#r  f^RT  fi#  ftint  tit  ftniF  1 1 

#  ftr  FF  FR  RU#  Rt  RF  ftRTT  Ft  RI#  1 1  FRI  #  3TTF  f#RT  #  FT  FRt  JTiF, 
T#,  R#  tr  ##  RTflF  #r  ^rt  F#  t  R^R  Ft  ##  tt  ^FRF,  RT#  3F#t# 
tt  trtR  %RT  t,  R#  #ft#Rf#  Rt  #,  R#  FfR#t  Ft,  Rlt  #T  RJR  Ft  RUF  I,  f## 
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ftft  fttR  EfftR  ftfft  EET  ftf  ETREfft  I  ftft  ETE  TJWTft  I  ft  ETEET  ETf  fftTEftfRT 
ft,  EftlET  cHT  ^RTT  ^TET  %  ETEERT?  Ef  ET|E  RTft  Elft  ft  <51  ftfftlE  fft#EER  ft 
fftft  EFEf  ftR  fftiff  EFfftTET  EFT  LEjE  ft  Elft  I,  ETWEft  E§E  ft,  fftft  EE#E  ft  I, 
fftft  #e  ft  fftftR  fftraT  Rift  ft  ftft  wftffftEfftT  Eft  et  ir  cj?t  zrr  <sftr  ^fr  etere  ftf 
ftft  ERfE  1 1  WREft  E  TERL  ft  ETEEft  EETR  fftr  EfttRT  fftRftf  ftftf  ft  EF  LFT  t  EftffftT 
ETf#L  ft  rf  ft?T  eeet  I  ft$T  Eft  eeet  ft  fftft  ftf#  §r  eIe  t,  fftF  EftftE  fftEft 

I  ftf  ft$T  Eft  EfftE  I,  PfEftf  Eft  §rf^T  E#  t  %  RET  3  ErftfR  Eft#  ETFftf  I,  REE 
Eftf  I,  ETftfE  Rift  1ft  ERft  ft  ft$T  E#  EE  RETT  I,  ftf#  TTREfftf  %  I  ETEEET  EF 
fftER  I  ft?  ETFE  MEIER  tftf#ftf  Elftf  ftf  EE  tftfftfftt  ft  Eft  TTRTFETftf  ft,  "JEEfL 
ft,  EF  EL?E  ftf#ETftf  I,  ftft  tftfsMf  E#  EE  ERftf  t  EE  ER  ERftf  ftfft  Rlftt  R% 
§E  ft#  e  ftf,  Rrftf  ftrter  eIe  e  ftf,  Riftl  fftF  ftfE  e  ft,  RiRft  ftf#  §r  etere 
ft  EER-ftftf  ft  ft  I  W  ETERTR  I  E1EETE  ftf  gfftET  ftf  fftrr  #R  ft?T  Eft  EEfft  Eftf 
ftfftffftftftftEtEEFfftEfttlftt  FRTft  RtfftR  ftf  Lftf  t  ft#  WE  ftEEftfE  fttEET 
ft  ftt  WREft  Eft  1 1  ftft  ftfftf  Eft,  RR  ftf  EIE  EEfftfftgft  EFT#  RT  EE  EEET  ft  ft# 
RE  ft  fftftr  RFTft-fftETft  ER#  RT  EEE  ft  f#R,  xnft  #ftf  EE  EEE  ft,  RfftEET  RT  ft, 
Eft  ft  W^L#  RT  ft,  Eft  EftE  RT  ft,  Eft  ftftfftrfftT  ftf,  Elft  #L  EE,  Ef  ETERE 
Eft  ^PlEI  Eft  ET#  Rift  ft  ft  EFT#  EE  I  ft  Eft  EIF  EEETT  WE  EEE  EET  ft  ftfftE  ^Wf 
EFT  ft  Eftft  ER  E#  JR  FR#  pRlftf  Eft  ft  fft  FElft  ft$T  ft  fftft  ftftfftR  ft  Rift-Eft 
EE  fftETRL  I  ftf  TRT  EEE  EFE  FEE  #  ftE  ft,  EFE  FER  Eftf  SfFT  ERR  Eftf  ft  fttfftlE 
FETE  ftR  WET  EFT  ft  fft  ft?T  ft  f#T  ftET  ft  ft,  ER  EFT  ft  ft  STTRT,  ft  Eftf  ETEET  EE 
fftEft  ftt,  EE  ETET  RE  EK3  ftf  Eft  ftf,  ftt  EERTT  ft  Eft  FEE,  RE  ETET  ftf  I  EE  EFTET 
ft  EERt,  Tfftf  fftEftl  Eftf  ftfftE  ftf#  §R  #E  El  EEE  EE  EE#  ft  I 

ETE  EfE  RFE  ft  fft)  Etftf  Eft,  Ef  Eft#E  ft  EF-fftREEE  ETft  ft  EEEft  EEE  Eftf 
fftEET  I  EF  ETE  Eftf  ft  I  WLtft  RRE  EET  ft?  ftf  ft,  RF  ftf  EF  fft)  EgE  Elft  Ef  ETRIE 
ft  ETTEETE  EfE  fftETEft  ft,  ET^E  Rift  EEE>  EEEft  cgR  ftf  EEF  ft  ftfftiE  ETEETE  ERE 
TgR  TFT  ft  ^Tft  ELR,  WJR  TFT  ft  LTTWE  Eft  ELR,  ^R  TFT  ft  ftEEtftfftf  Eft  ELR,  EEEft 
WftffftEL  Eft  EW  ft,  ERfft  ftf#  §ft  ETEfftftf  ^f  EW  ft  Ef  FTE#T  ft  RRT  ERft 
ft,  LET#  RF  ftE  RT  %FER  ET^ftfft  Eft  EEEft  W#  ETE5ERET  Eftf,  EEEft  ftf  ft  ftfftET 
ErfT  Eftf  ft  I  WEfER  ETR  ft#ft  #T  Ef  ETftE  Eftft  ft  fftEElft  ft  ftfR  EEEff  ETfftETft 
ftfftf  ft  ftfftE  Ef  wfttfftEfftT  WETTfft  ftfTEft  ft  vHEil  EfttE-EfttE  fftT^E  Rift  ETfftElft 
Eftf  ft,  Elftf  WRL-RSR  ftf  Ef  Ef  ftfl  ETE  ft,  Ef  Ef  RF  ERFT  Eft  ETE  ft,  EE  ERlftf  ftR 
fftft  FElft  EFT  ftrflfftET  WRT#  ftfft  Ef  TER#  ETftft  I  WE  REE  Ef  FElft  #E  ETFT  Eft 
§TT  ft,  FRlft  EFET-EFfftET  fttnft,  ER  RF#  ETET  ERft  ft,  E§E  Rift  ftfftLEL  ftfft,  EEftE 
ftfft,  ETERE  §TTEE  Eftft  ETET  ftf,  Eftf  ETTJE  Eftf,  ftf-ER  ET#  3TTEETE  Ef  Elft  I ETFL, 
Ef  ft  fftlTTE  ^  fftlR,  ftEEfEfftf  ^  ffttR  wftffftET  EEft  I  WR  ELF  Eft  ET#  EEffft)  RfcRE 
ft  Eft!  ERR  EftfR  ftfft  ETET  ft  RR  RLff  ft  ft?T  EftRT  I 
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#  TOF  ##  aim#  TTT#  TTOTOT,  #TOT  #  ##  TOTOT  FT#  TIFT#  #ITO  t  #  F3T  I 

armr #m#nFtf##n#mr#tT  jrm at# t# to# grr toft #mr,  amro,  ■*t^tt 

TOTOT  #FT#  #  am# TOTOT  %  #$T  TOTO  TFT  TOFT#  at#  amTT  #t  mi#  TOTTO  TTT#  a#T  fSTrTT 

t#«ft  #  to#  m#  #  #n  to#  aftr  mm#  mrf#  #  i  #m  mt  ft#  ttfi#  i  ##n  toto 

#  TOF  1 1#  TOTOT'cEM  TO#  TO#  #mmT  t,  TO#  TO#  #tTOTO  #mmT  I  TOTTF  TOTO,  TF#,  #FTO#, 
#1%  TOTO  TOTOT  3#T  mm#  f#F  TOTOT  #FmT  I,  TO#i  #TmFTT#  TO#  I  3#T  #$T  # 

mrir-TOFt#  totoftot#  m#  I,  ftt#  ##t  r#  #t  #  ##t  #  #fi#  3i#fe  ft  in  to#, 

FT#  TFT  FTTOf-FTTOf  WE#  TFT#  t,  #t  #t#  aiMcbd  am#  TTT  #  t  TOt  TTT  #  TfTOT# 

t,  ttt  #  fin#  an#  I,  Tfm  tot  mi  I,  Tni-f#ni  toto  nron  to#  arm  #tot  i  a#r 

#  ttt  tot#  it#  i  f#TFt  mmf  #tot  #  arTTFT  an#,  Tipft  an#  cj^yi  at#  #  am#  totot 

#  anm  mrr  mi#  at##$TTOTOa#Tm#mETOTTOi#TmTOTOT  tiftoto#  ft  #  #, 
cEfanq##  mft#  ##a#TFFTOTF#FTmE  am#  wr  to#  TrrmmT#  tott#, 
mro-#tro  aif#cE  t  #  i  ft,  TO#i  nt#  toitto  #  f##t  arm#  to#  ?if#n  #,  arfsFE  qftnr 

#  if,  a##ro?  f#n  #,  mi#  ^5  f#  t#  i,  #ro?  I  #f#r  #  m§m  art^ro?  m-#tro  #tt 
arm  t#  i  i  am  tof  ##  aim#  totf  it  #tot  #f#ro  ft  Tm  tot#  #  tof#  #  totot# 
####  I  mff#  #tt  #  ft  it#,  #n-w  #§t  itn  #  mft  nfenf  t#  #  t# 

#  m#r  to##  arm#  i,  5m,  #t,  a#r  tof#  m#  I,  mm#  Rhsihi,  mm#  armmm 
t#  ##e  mi  #t,  to#  ftf  to  to#  mt  mm#  anm  #  mi#  #m>mTTT  to#  to##t  totto 
it  m#  i,  tof  to##t#  i  1  aftr  mi#  mr  at#  to#t#  ft#  tit#  to#  I-ftt#  tttto 
nt  tt#t  ft  #  tot#  an#  i  #  tt#t  wr  #  #t  ft  #ro?  #  stito,  #f#m  amrom 

#  mm#  #  at#  anrnrom  t#  mgro  f##  #  #  ft  #tot  t#  TFT  a#r  mi#  ft#t  ##  i 

Tn#  FT#  TFTFTO  TO#  I  nf  TOT?  mf##T,  TOFT  f#TTT  TF  FT#  TFTim  TOT  I  am  FTO# 

ti#  tot  I?  ti#  #  i  f#  tttr  #  amiT-amm  Trot  I,  amr-amm  #r#  i  itm 

#  I  #  FTF  m#  gF,  #  FTOT  T#  #  w  TOT  TOE#  #t  af#  it  TOETO  I  mi#  TFT 
TOT  #t  #,  FITOf#  #  FTOT  T#  ^lf##T  #TO  T#  TO  ##  aTTOETT  I,  #  ^T#t  IFF 
TO!  TO,  TOFT  TT  TO,  #TT  TOtf  TOT#  T#  ##t  #  TO#  TOt#  TO#,  #f#FT  #  #T#  T#f  #, 
#f#FT  f#F  #t  mi  TTTTO  mi#  TI#  it  TOE#  #  #f#FT  aTTOETO  T#  5#ITO  #  mi# 
TO# TT# TO# f,  #  1J##T #  Flf#TOFTO #  I  FTO#TFf#n#  TOf##T Ft  ##  mTO-#TO 

#r#  to#  #  mi#  armror  ttototo  toft  tft,  armror  TTrmmm  toft  tft,  ttototo,  i#t##t 

#  to#  I  totot#,  Trrmmm  #  to#  i  totot#,  #f#r  aim  mf##r  #  rnm-#ro  t#  # 
arm  to  TTrmmm  #t  tote  to  toe#  I  to  ttototo,  irt#  #t  totto,  toto#  to#  mm,  tof 

#  totot  f  1  ##  arm#  toft  f#  ##  #  amror  itro  i,  #,  ?##r  #,  TOif##mro  #, 
#mdi  #,  #  aftr  toto  i  #f#ro  nt  amrom  #  armr  I  fto#  totto  #,  tjto  armr 

i-TOE  #  ##  TOT  #  aFTOT  I,  FTO  at##  TOT  ##«r,  #f#TO  ^T#  TTTmT  #  TOF  #  aFTOT 
i  TO#  TOf##TO  #,  TOFT  #FTT  #,  TOFT  aTOTOim  TOTOT  I  at#  FT  ##T  FTO#  F##T  # 

tttfi#  r#  1  at#  ntTO%#nt  #tro,  to#  #rt#  tot  arm  mrof  tof#  i,  Trrmmm  tot,  mm# 
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tot  to  toto  to  toto  it  I,  rf  ret  tot  fto  iff  FiftoFTEF  |  afto  ma  tot  fto 
to  to  err  tot  to  tom  ftoto  totottotoafRmrTEFFR  wto  Fto  tor, 
fe  ef  to  Tito  i  to,  to  Frato  toftto  to  cp  to  f 1 

to  armt  torto  et  e?ft  to  tor  am  to,  to  ftoito  wr  ere  to  to  t,  toff 

3  to,  tofton,  Emaff  to  ?to,  to  to-to  to  to  to,  are  to  tot  t  to  toto 
to?,  EagaftoE  tof  to  arc  ^jtrtt  I  Tttofto  to,  tofftoftor  to,  tot  Eagto?’*  sf 
1 1  to  to  eef  m  to,  to?  I,  arto  tor  %  to  atot  to  ftoTET  I,  fifet  to 
tor  ftom  toto  to  to  Etotfto  to,  toftotor  to  ^trtt  tot  fto  tot  to  tom  eet, 
to  toftotor  tor  SFTfT^to  eet  to  cb^ftor  to  eet  i  fe  amr  to  tot  eet  to 
Tito,  am  fe  ete  tot  tot  wtoto  to  ee?t  e  to  i  re?  to  ef  fto  tot  to  to  ft 
gm-tot  tot  eret  to  fe?  toto  eiM,  to  aw  tot^  to  to,  to  aEto  toto  toto  to, 
to  to  fto  to,  ^  ^  to,  to  toto  to,  to  to  to:  to,  to  to  to,  to 
mto  to,  to  tow  to,  to  tot  to  to  to  to  t  mtof  ew  to  totorr  to  i  to 
ef  ftoff  tor  eestet  fto  ef  to  to  rtot  tomato  HFrltotof^totomr  eeie 
1 1  ft,  toroto|itl  fe  to  to,  to  I,  toftor  toto  tor  to  I  to  ator 
to  to  to  wrr  to  arfto?R  I  to  aw  to  arm  eret  I  to  re?-^  ^  to 
eret  I  to  ef  to  toto  ere  tot  to^to,  toto  wr  to  to  ftotot  I,  awtE?  w 

to  EEE  to  I  m  to  ETE  REET  %  I 

aTDRFFr  fe  toto  to  toto  fe  gar  anto  ¥  aftr  toto  Ersto  to  E?tot  etet  to  ete  m, 
E?tot  tor  to  ete  et  afR  am  fe  fe  ete  tot  Etot  EEto,  tot  EEito  fee?t  to  fe  atoto 
toto  Eitto,  eef#  toto  toto?  er  tor  EE?to,  fto  FEto  armr  to  g?a  tottot,  fe  jtor  toto, 
Titoto  to  tot  srfto  mnrtot  I  to  to  atoto  to,  re?et  to,  fe  armr  to  toto  i 
aiw  arrr  toto,  ete  ef  re?  tot  eetee?  ete  to  t  arrmr  to  eert  to  tor  to,  tot 
wit  I  afto  fto  eft  gm  fIet  to  i  re?  to  tot  tot  gm  to  fto?  eet  garT  toftor  aEto 
arfto  gm  fe  ete  e?t  to  fto?  toto  ete  tot  to  to  tot  EE?to  I,  to  e?eet  tot  to  eirt 
to  am  1  ef  w  ^id  to,  fe  d<?  to  fete  to  teftit  to?  Trf  to'  <g<id  mr  gto  1 

artot  to  ftoto  to,  tomrr  to  frr  m  totet  stt,  to  fto  tef  m  m  ^  ^ 
aftr  toFR  gau  fto  1176  anq  atot  wm  to  to  tofto  1  m  to  tot  m  tot  wtot 
to  to  fto?  m  sFf  to  fto?  ^rf  mr  ^ft  arrmr  to  gto  ®r§7r  jtt  to  1  to  tot  to  tot  toftoar  mtt 
mrto  w  to  fto?  to  ftot  mto,  to  tort  tor  m  to  ^f§?tt  ftotof,  to  tot  mtof 

fto?  fr  1  it  to?T  ^  Tfto  ?rto  to  afk  rtrt  to?  am  Fto  rtfri  tot  to  rt  ftoaft  aftr  did 
rt  1  m  mr  FRit  fto[  arR^RR)  tot  to  i  anwr  ^  iFto  tor,  andid  m>  gm  tor  to 
Fmr,  toto-to  to  ato  ;w^ft  tot  to  tot  tor  to  to,  ato  to  to  tor  to  gw-to, 


176.  See  items  31-33. 
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wft  t  4Im)cih  #  wwt  I  trtw-w§w  t,  3rd  t,  tftw  t  trrw  #  wwt  Itwwit  ft  tt 

3#  TF#  #W  Wltt-WI#  W  Ft  Wit  t  TftT  WFTWWt  WTt  Wirt  t,  FW  TTW  Wltf-Wltt 
Ft  Wit  I  WF1W,  tf#q  FTF#  twiWT  |  TftT  FTF#  WtfTHI  1 1  #  t  Wit  FWlt  TTPTt 

tit  witt  t  tt  wwwt  fw  t|3cR  ijt#  ^i  wt,  ft  ft,  ft  #,  wp  wiw  w#  wwwr  1 tittw 

t  FW  TTW  #W,  TTTW,  TIFT,  TTTW  TftT  t  T?tT  FW  TTW  ##  t  WI#  Witt  t  WT#WWT  t, 
WI#  tit  t  FW  WTWTTlt  wt  ^isi^  W  vji icl  t  Witf-WT#,  wtt  FW  FT#  wt  W#  t,  FW 
Wll  WT  t  ftt  #  Wlf  Iicflildl,  TF#TWT,  TT#  IFF  WF  ftWTTT  FW  T#t  1 1  T#  Ft 
TF#  TFWT  t  FTFft  fthM-t  t  W#  #  ttt  t$T  wtWT  I 

TIFT  WTT  T#  ftlWT  wt  TFT  t#t,  T#  t#  tt  TTTi,  t#  FTWW  t?  TIFT  tt# 
f%  ft#  ftFTT,  ft#  t#  t,  ft#  W#t  t  WWW  1#  t,  tt  WWW  TFT  I  ftlTTW  t, 
####  t,  WFT  IFF  TIT  #  t  WFT  ft  TTW  #W  WTW  IFF  Wit  F  WT  Witt,  TpF  FW# 
WFTW  TUT  WIT  WTW  WWT  W§WT,177  TT#W  WFT  I,  F#  #tw  WfW  t  FTW  1 1,  W#W# 
WftWWT  tWT  Ft#  I,  i^dfftch  RF#  t,  TFT  WTT  #tl  t  ff#TT  WIT  WFT  TFT  Ft  TFFWT 
t  T#  W#WT  WWTF  Ft  TTWT#  t  #T#WI  3#  FTFft^FT  W*W  ft,  Wt#  Wit  #  IFF#  1 1 
#  fWT  WTWT  #  fftWT  W#  t#  t  TI#  WW  T#  t  ftsTTW  t  T#  fT#  WTWT  t  # 
TTTWTFTWT  WITt  Wt  tWTT  WIT#  I,  W#-Wtf  wtt,  wt-wt  WW  WWT  #t  t  TTTT  WFT  Wwt 
FtWT  t  ftnwft-d  WIT,  tftw  FtWT  W#  I  #  WF  f#WT  1 1 

TIW  t#  fPtWT  t  Ft  WF#  tw  Wt  WWTWT  t  TftT  #  WT®  f#WT  tf  FW  tWT  WIT 
Tit  #  #  WIT#  t,  tftw  WF#  TFT#  tWT  WIT#  t,  WTWT  FW  #  TIFTTT  t  W%  #  FW 
wf#  Wt  WWT  tWT  Wt  I  #  Ft  tt  TRW  WT  TFTT  FW  TFT#  ##  W?#tf  W#  fft  W# 
TIFTTT  t  ftTFFT  W#  TF  TlWlt  #  W?#  Ft  WWltWT,  FW  f#  t#  TftT  WW  wtf  WW 
WT  TfWTI  TTT#TT  #  FW  FTFFI  TIFIWT  W#  WIT  TFFt  I  F##T  FWT  #  SWFT  Ft  tWT  I 
#t  t  TIT§F  WITWT  |ft  TIFT  #W  FW  WT#  WT  ftWR  Wtt  I  TWT#  TIFTWt  #  TfW,  yftftT 
Wt  TTWTWTt  t  TW  WT  #  TIFT  WT#  #,  tftw  Ft?TT  F#WT  wt?T  wt  t#  WTTTT  t  f#T 
t  TftT  WIW  T#  ft  WF#  WTW  WTTW  wt  WTIT^  t,  FT#  TIFF#  WWT^  1 1  TIWT  TTTW  Tilt 
ft  F#WT  Wt  WWTf  W#  #  TftT  WTTW  wt  ’JTT  Wit  #  TTFT  W#WT  wt  WWT^  W#  t#, 
W  WTTW  tf  Wtt  I  Ft§TT  WTW  T#  ft  TTTW  WTTW  t  WTWftF  I  TftT  WTTW  t  #  #W  TFt 
t,  W#  Wtf  WWWW  Wt§T  Ft,  WM  ‘WTWT  Ft  #  TIW  TIFF#  WWI  f#IT#  t,  WWI  wftlR  t  WFI 
Wit,  WcH  wtft  WIT,  W#  FW  ^tlWT  WIT  TTTWWI  WIT  TFFt  I,  ttf  WW,  TWWTT  Tilt 
TftT  5#WT  wt  tWT  WIT  TFFt  I  TftT  TIW#  tt  WIT  TFflt  1 1  FTI  #T  t  TTTW  #t  #T 
WF  WTW  TTsf  TTTWWt  WI#  #  WTWWt,  FRft  Ft#  t  wftWW  t,  ttf  TftT  wtwir  W#  I  TTTW 
TTW#  Wtt  WT^  t  #  WTt  WT  #tftft#  t  ftTFFT  TTFT  TF1#  WTWWt  WIT  t  WF ’jtWT 
Wt  WTW  1 1  TTTW  TR#  ft  WTWT  WWt  t  Ff,  WTWT  TTTW  fttw  Wt,  TTR  WWWTW  WIT  SWTW 


177.  See  SWJN/SS/54/p.  105  and  121. 
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Eft  gt  ERif  Eft^  RTEfeT  R#  I,  EtfeR  ERE  EE^f  foT3nE^TEftffETETT7lt#T 
ETff  eRE  %  '3TTT  3TE%  RRTR  ER  Eft^t,  eft  if  EERTf  R^f  *4)  RTR  ETRTT  f  I  FTRT  PERM, 
RET lw  3FFT RtR ^ EftEE ETRTT I  eft  ^ET ElRT I,  -3m  tit  3TRR #ET  ETRT RET 
EftEftTETTJEEfteTfTiEifETIEE^fEtETE^I  EffEE  ETE  tfet  eftT  ft[E  t?ff  t 
eTTEEft  Rff  I,  El%  cjt  ETEftETT  RTT  t,  ETlt  RE  RTT  I,  ETt  3fM  EE  I,  ETTf  Ettt,  RTT? 

eietr,  Rif  ttE  E*ft  ^  ttrf  EftRR  I,  ret  etrt  1 1 

ttE  ETT  ETE  3TTE  gRt  1 1  3TE  ttE  if  eft  EEET  EftEE  ETEt  I  #T  ch<cj|^  f  eft 

aftr  EEif  cp;  ertr  ^t  I,  itRT  ’ft  t  ftr  ete  Et  Ier  Et  Ert  gRRE  i  eft  tREE  rIe, 

FEft  •flehclH  REEL  ttft  ET,  Efft#  EF  EEf  ETf ,  E?tE  FEE  I,  EEgpUE,  EtEfRpE, 

tfidfeUE,  eMffe,  ert-eet,  ttRT  |  eft  w  Eft ,  ttftrE  Enft  %  it&  ert  wtr  I  eft 

Eft-RE  f?  I  Eftf  FEE  ETE  tf  EftEE  3TTEETT  t  eft  ETE  EgE  REft,  EftEE  Rift  %  <dlefl 
Eleltlel  %  3fR  y<dN  ETE  ETTRT  %  EFT  ETE  ET?t  E>  Rift  E%  Eft  I  Rlft<  %  FE  el <6  % 
eM  t?T  RET  R^f  t  #T  ftStEETF  RIMeheH  I 

tt  ETEt  ETFT  fET  gftET  E1EETR  FfE  Eft  ETTftETrt  gPTET  I  tt  SEffeRElft  I 
FEftE  ftr  RTFE  #F  tEtfRltt  EERtt  ETeft  %  ttE,  yfrlRn  ERR  T§[  t  Et  I  t  EE 
FTeE  RpE  ET,  EE  EEE  FT  aft  ETEETR  E  if  tERTT  f  gtlET  ETT  eft  fteETR  EEE  Ef, 
EE  wr  fttt  Elt  Rff  sff,  FETf  EFTE  EF  EEET  ETgtt  ft  RRT,  FETf  EFTE  ETT  RTR 
Rff  RT  I  ETE  EtE  EE  EEt  f  fttET  tElE,  RRRR  #  #  ftFTRT  ift  R^f  RT  RT  R5Et 
RRRR  f%e^R  RRRR  RT  RR  RT,  Rlsi  RT,  ERTL  Rlef  t  RTEERRT,  Rt  RR  RRR  R^t  sff  I 
ER  RRTR  R^  #  Rt  ^  RRRT  RRReft  §f^[RT  RTt,  g^  feRTR  I  fe  3TR  gf^RT 
RR  RRRRT  3fg  M  %  EtRT  I  fe  RR  RRTR  R^  RTR  Rt  RRT,  f  eft  RT|RT  ^tR-RsftET-eftR 
R^  ^  RTR  RET  RRTL  RRR  RT^RT  fte^R  I  ERf^R  %  RTER  REReft  RT#  I,  R^-R^ 
§Tf^RRT  RT  #  I,  REff^EE  RR#  RFft,  RRRT  %  RTR  RT^  %  RTR  RtR  RET  RT^f  RRTRT, 
RT^t  #T  if  RRf  RT  eft  gf^IRT  %  RtR  E^  g#  I  f%  RTRTEeRT  RR  #t,  gfRRT 
Rft  RIET  RR  ^if  RETE  RERR  RT  EEeff  RT^ft  RR  RRRetf  RFt’ft  gPldl  I  ER  ’ft  REeW, 
RE  RTR  RR  ^<9^  RTeT  t,  5 <9^  RTdT  eft  f  dtlebd  <giefl  3TTR  ^<9^1  RTeT  R^t  LE  RRT%, 
R#  eft  RTR  f?R  RRFt,  ER  TRTeft  RRT$R  RTeT  ER  gf^TRT  if  RRRft  Rftf  RRE  R# 
1 1  RE  gftRT  e^t  gRTR  t,  ET  gRE  Rff  gRTR  t  ER  REREf  JR  rrr  g,  fR  RRT% 
if,  ER  RRfelRRft  RRR  R  ET  RRT  ETTE’ff  ^RR  Ef  3TRRT--3TRRT  RRR  RiRT,  RR%  RR, 
■3TRRT,  RR  RTRt,  RRTR,  E^RfeT  RR%,  RRTRft  RR%,  TftTRRR,  TITeft  Rf  R^f,  ^E  RFfft, 
RTfiR  %,  RE  RTRRRRRT  I  3TTRRTR  Rft  gf^IRT  if  I  eft  ERRT  RER%  if  ER  ’ft  RET 
ETR  W&  ER  %  EE?f  -3TR%  ^?T  Rft  I  RE  Rff  fpETT  1 1 

eff  ER  EFE  Rif  RTR  RR?f,  fftETT  Eff  EftT  RE  Rfif  f%  feft  EfeTRRRT  i'  ER  RtR 
3TTRETR  %  ER  gR  if  ifET  JR  |  ^ft  ETR  ER  gR  if  ^ET  Ef^T  %  RTR  Fft  ^  3ftT  RR  RTT 
R1RRT  iff,  RRffe  RE  gR  RTffetRTTff  gR  I  #T  RTffft  RT  RT%  if:  R#  I  RTR  RT^t 
RRT^  3ftT  fftT  Rftl'  Eftr  %  Rff ,  Rf  ejif (  eft  TEffet  R^f  t,  RT  eft  %Re^RT  RtRf  RTT  TslR  %, 
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g#  qq  i  suffer  I  gff  qqrg  qff  qq  qff  qqq  %  gqfff  fft#  t  gft  qiqq^  fffuR 
qq  Tiff  1 1 

qq  -3TFI^  qqgftcsq  q%£  if  qqT  f  ?  ff  qeff  t,  fffqqff  I  ff  pf^qq %, 
sI^IT  I  ifft  eRT,  ff  qq  qqqff  sffqTq  I,  qiqq  qff  I  3TFT  qq^T  fo#  £  fffqPJ  % 
fffqqff  iw  «ReT  ifft  I,  fffqq  Tfft  I  #r  t  qq  qFqff  qqq  qif  qpgPlyq  fft,  qqqq 
qq  «k^jii,  qqffffi  faq  #g  %  fft  fffqffff  ffT  #g  qqq  #■  1 1  fft  ffff'  fft  to  qq  ?q 
t,  w  sbffcl<wff  WT,  ?qffr  3PK  ?q  ^fft-TIFTff  qfff  I,  ^5elff-^ff  qfff  I,  qftqq  qfff 
qqff,  Mrff  HHf^eh  sffffq  qfff  t  qF  qqqff  qff  gt  qq  fffqi  gq  #q  Ft  qiffff,  Fq 
tf  qiffrff  #r  gfffqr  qq  qifffft  i  qtfffiq  g^  fffwq  1 1%  Fqiff  ff$T  fff  qq;  M  pit  tit 
q#  I,  fff  Frit  fft  t  qff  qqgr  ffqr  qiqfft  t,  spft  qTqqq,  qqiq  £r  fen,  -qfq  ww 
’ft, ftfftq qqft Fqfti  ftr t,  qgft qffq’ftFtqfffiqqg§qqFlf% fern gqft qq 
I,  fffvfft  sffftg  I,  fftqr  I,  qqT  %  qfffizr  ft  qqq  qrftft  i 

qft  ftft  qiw  qgg  qqq  ftm  #q  qrqft  qft  differ  %  gqr,  qqrft  fftq  ott# 
spqqrq  1 ft 3iRq  qqqT  f  ftn  Fqft-?qft  ft  gfftm  qq  qqrai  qqgqi  qiftqi,  qF  ftt  qqi 
qqF  qq  fftftqq  I,  qft-qft  qftq  Ftft  t,  Fqrft  qft  $  qqft  qft  I,  ?qqff  Fq  $Rteiq  qiFft 
ti  qiqqiq  ?f%fiq  M  ^  fqw  qq  q?r  I  #r  ?qqq  qq  qqffmT  affr  qi#  qqi  qiq 
ft  ?ffftg  ft  ftR  qqqq  q§fg>  ftfft  %  oqq  qq  gqiqg  qiqft  qqft  ft  Ft  gift  i  qF  qq  qq 
I  fffrqT  qiqff  qfter,  fffrqT  snq  qqff  qff  ^  qqff  t,  fffrqT  qiq  #  qq  I  fffqqq 
qqq  qqff  qq,  qq%  ff§T  qff  qqqq  qg^  qq  #r  feqr  qqq  qftqq  qq%  1 1 

qqffgq! 

[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Sisters,  Brothers  and  Children, 

I  am  always  happy  to  come  to  this  beautiful  province  of  yours,  Orissa,  to  meet 
you  and  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  you,  of  understanding  what  your 
problems  are.  I  want  to  share  with  you  all  that  is  happening  all  over  India.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  each  region  or  state  is 
linked  to  the  progress  of  India.  No  state  can  grow  in  isolation  if  India  does  not 
progress.  Therefore  we  must  always  look  at  our  problems  in  the  context  of  the 
larger  national  perspective. 

Shri  Harekrushna  Mahtabji  talked  about  the  five  year  plan  and  I  shall  also 
say  something  about  that  because  the  biggest  problem  facing  India  today  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses,  of  the  forty  crores  of  people  in  the 
country.  But  as  you  know  I  have  come  here  today  in  connection  with  the 
terrible  floods  which  have  wrecked  havoc  in  a  part  of  Orissa.  The  people  have 
suffered  great  hardships.  So  I  have  come  here  to  see  for  myself  and  to  discuss 
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with  your  ministers  the  measures  which  have  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
victims.  I  flew  over  the  flood-affected  areas  this  morning  and  later  held  talks 
with  your  ministers,  officials  and  the  governor. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  those  floods.  As  you  know  floods  are 
nothing  new  in  Orissa.  We  must  have  had  floods  for  thousands  of  years. 
Sometimes  there  are  floods  in  many  consecutive  years.  Floods  do  damage  of 
course,  but  they  do  some  good  too  in  the  sense  that  the  soil  becomes  more 
alluvial.  But  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Some  people  say  that  dams  and  embankments  should 
be  built  to  stem  the  floods  as  in  Hirakud  and  other  places.  It  does  not  seem 
quite  right  to  me.  Firstly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  quantum  of  rainfall  is 
not  in  our  hands.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  for  excessive  rainfall  as  far  as 
possible.  But  dams  cannot  control  floods  completely.  Some  area  or  the  other  is 
bound  to  be  affected.  The  water  has  to  flow  into  the  sea  ultimately.  Therefore 
our  effort  must  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  flood  waters  should  flow  into  the  ocean 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Proper  arrangements  for  drainage  must  be  made.  It  may 
do  more  harm  to  try  to  stop  the  flow  altogether.  We  can  build  dams  or 
embankments  to  protect  heavily  populated  areas  and  cities  like  Cuttack.  But 
they  are  not  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Quick  drainage  of  flood  waters  into 
the  sea  is  the  answer.  This  is  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

Two,  it  is  the  low  lying  areas  which  are  worst  affected  by  floods.  Perhaps 
these  were  not  populated  in  the  olden  days.  But  with  the  pressure  of  an  increasing 
population,  people  have  begun  to  live  in  the  low-lying  areas  with  the  result  that 
they  have  to  suffer  tremendous  hardships  if  there  are  floods.  So,  as  far  as 
possible,  villages  should  be  built  in  slightly  elevated  areas.  Also,  our  effort  must 
be  to  gradually  construct  sturdier  houses  which  will  not  get  washed  away  by 
the  floods.  That  will  take  time.  But  what  we  can  do  immediately  is  to  build  one 
large  building  in  every  village  which  can  serve  as  a  school  and  a  Panchayat 
ghar  and  in  times  of  floods  or  other  natural  calamities,  provide  shelter  to  the 
people.  The  building  should  be  on  an  elevation  to  remain  unaffected  by  floods. 
It  can  then  provide  shelter  to  the  people  and  their  belongings.  Once  the  flood 
waters  recede,  they  can  go  back.  This  will  not  prevent  the  damage  completely 
but  at  least  people’s  lives  and  belongings  will  be  protected. 

What  I  mean  is  that  we  must  understand  that  there  will  always  be  floods. 
We  must  not  be  caught  unawares  by  them,  nor  run  helter-skelter  in  a  panic.  We 
must  have  some  arrangement  for  flood  warnings  so  that  the  population  in  the 
low-lying  areas  can  be  evacuated  to  places  of  safety.  The  engineers  must  do 
their  bit  by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  waters.  A  sturdy  building  in  every  village 
to  provide  shelter  to  the  people  will  do  much  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering 
and  loss  of  property.  In  my  opinion  we  must  do  these  two  things  without  fail. 
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As  far  as  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  villages  do  not  come  up  in  the 
low-lying  areas.  Houses  must  be  sturdily  built  on  a  slightly  elevated  place  to 
withstand  floods. 

We  must  look  at  the  question  of  floods  as  a  recurring  phenomenon.  It  is 
not  right  to  think  that  we  can  prevent  them  altogether.  Your  Orissa  has  been 
moulded  by  thousands  of  years  of  floods.  So  have  Bengal,  Bihar  and  the  rest  of 
India.  Flood  waters  have  deposited  layer  upon  layer  of  soil  over  the  years.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  floods. 

So  we  must  work  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  floods.  We  must  try 
to  take  advantage  of  them  and  as  far  as  possible  minimize  the  damage.  I  have 
told  you  two  or  three  essential  steps  that  must  be  taken.  First  of  all,  engineers 
must  make  arrangements  to  drain  away  the  flood  waters  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  does  harm  to  let  the  water  stagnate.  Villages  must  be  built  on  an  elevation  and 
every  village  must  have  one  proper  building  on  a  platform  to  provide  shelter. 
This  has  been  my  view  for  a  very  long  time. 

Some  years  ago,  a  thousand  villages  were  washed  away  in  Uttar  Pradesh 
in  the  floods.178  After  that,  the  villages  were  shifted  to  a  higher  level  and  the 
next  time  there  were  floods,  they  were  safe.  Thirdly,  we  must  be  prepared  in 
advance  to  meet  the  emergency  with  essential  items  like  boats  and  other 
equipment.  We  should  not  have  to  send  for  them  after  the  floods  are  upon  us. 
Every  police  station  must  store  the  necessary  equipment  so  that  relief  work 
can  be  undertaken  at  once  without  having  to  wait  for  anything. 

There  are  other  steps  which  need  to  be  taken  and  the  state  government  and 
engineers  must  think  about  them.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  build 
huge  dams  and  embankments  everywhere.  We  will  build  them  wherever 
necessary.  But  it  means  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  and  even  if  the  floods  are 
stemmed  on  one  side,  other  regions  are  bound  to  get  submerged.  The  waters 
have  to  flow  and  the  more  obstacles  we  create,  the  greater  the  difficulty. 
Similarly,  we  must  have  all  necessary  equipment  and  extra  food  supplies,  etc., 
stored  in  a  safe,  dry  place  to  use  in  times  of  a  crisis.  What  generally  happens  is 
that  there  is  a  general  panic  after  the  floods  have  inundated  some  areas  and 
things  have  to  be  brought  from  distant  areas.  In  fact,  there  should  be  large 
godowns  for  storing  foodgrains  in  every  state  so  that  there  is  no  panic  in  a 
crisis,  whether  it  is  floods  or  drought.  We  will  be  fully  equipped  to  deal  with 
any  adversity.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  should  be  prepared  in  advance  if  we  are 
to  avoid  serious  damages.  We  must  understand  the  cycle  of  monsoons  and 
floods  which  is  interspersed  with  long  dry  spells.  It  is  wrong  to  expect  that  the 


178.  See  fn  173  in  this  section. 
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engineers  should  stop  the  floods  altogether.  No  engineer  on  earth  has  the  power 
to  stop  the  rains  or  to  make  them  fall.  We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  think  of 
proper  methods  of  drainage. 

The  second  thing  is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  especially 
those  living  in  the  low-lying  areas.  It  may  take  time.  But  we  can  certainly  build 
a  shelter  in  every  village  where  the  people  can  go  immediately.  They  will  not 
have  to  take  refuge  on  trees  or  lose  all  their  belongings.  Foodgrains  must  be 
stored  in  an  elevated  dry  place.  We  must  be  so  well  prepared  that  everything 
should  move  like  clockwork  if  there  is  a  crisis.  For  instance,  you  have  fire 
engines  in  Bhuvaneshwar  which  go  into  action  the  moment  there  is  a  fire.  We 
cannot  wait  to  summon  a  fire  engine  from  somewhere  else  after  a  fire  breaks 
out.  Similarly  there  are  certain  essential  arrangements  have  to  be  made  in  advance 
to  fight  floods.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a  flood  warning 
system  even  if  it  is  given  ten  or  twelve  hours  notice.  People  will  then  be  able  to 
take  precautions. 

This  is  in  the  future.  What  has  already  happened  cannot  be  put  back.  We 
must  take  steps  to  ensure  immediate  relief  to  the  victims  and  rehabilitate  them. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  of  Orissa  is  fully  engaged  in  the  task.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  drain  the  water  quickly  so  that  the  damage  to  the  crops  is 
minimized.  As  you  know  Orissa  feeds  its  own  people  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
India  to  some  extent.  A  great  deal  of  rice  is  exported  to  other  regions.  This  is 
one  state  which  is  surplus  in  paddy  generally.  So  you  carry  the  burden  of 
providing  rice  for  the  rest  of  India.  So  the  more  you  produce,  the  more  Orissa 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  stand  to  gain.  This  is  about  the  flood  situation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  five  year  plans.  There  is  no 
special  sanctity  about  the  number  five.  Why  not  four  or  six?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  a  question  of  four  or  six  years  as  far  as  the  tasks  that  we  have 
taken  in  hand  are  concerned.  They  will  not  come  to  an  end  in  five  years.  The 
work  of  a  nation  goes  on.  We  have  adopted  a  five  year  period  in  order  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  planned  development.  There  is  nothing  rigid  or  unchangeable 
about  the  plans.  Periodically  we  assess  the  progress  and  make  alterations  where 
necessary.  But  our  work  will  not  be  over  in  five  years.  It  is  likely  to  take 
twenty,  twenty-five  years  before  we  can  show  positive  results.  The  development 
processes  of  a  nation  are  never  ending.  They  cannot  and  should  not  come  to  a 
standstill.  We  have  to  keep  on  trying  to  improve  conditions  in  the  country  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  and  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

You  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  India’s  population  continues  to 
increase  very  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  if  production  does  not  rise  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  population,  we  will  have  to  face  acute  food  shortages.  Even 
now  there  are  shortages.  The  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  increases  by  fifty  or 
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sixty  lakhs  every  year.  They  have  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed;  arrangements 
have  to  be  made  to  provide  education  and  health  care  facilities  to  them.  The 
number  of  people  looking  for  jobs  goes  up.  So  the  burden  continues  to  increase. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  five  years  or  ten  years.  That  is  only  for  our  administrative 
convenience  and  evaluation.  The  work  will  go  on  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years 
and  more. 

The  First  Five  Year  Plan  is  over  and  we  have  benefitted  a  great  deal.  The 
Hirakud  and  other  river  valley  projects  were  started  under  the  First  Plan.  The 
Second  Plan  has  begun.  There  are  many  important  differences  between  the 
First  and  the  Second  Plans.  The  Second  Plan  is  more  ambitious  than  the  First. 
We  have  decided  to  set  up  three  huge  steel  plants,  one  in  Bhilai  in  Madhya 
Pradesh,179  the  second  in  Durgapur  in  Bengal  and  the  third  in  Rourkela  in  Orissa 
in  addition  to  the  one  existing  in  Jamshedpur.  These  steel  plants  mean  enormous 
investments,  almost  a  150  crores  per  plant,  which  is  a  very  great  burden.  But 
nothing  is  more  important  than  steel  in  the  modem  age.  We  can  do  without 
gold  and  silver  easily  but  not  without  steel.  The  entire  country  depends  on  steel 
for  its  progress,  whether  it  is  agriculture  or  industries  or  articles  of  domestic 
use.  Therefore  steel  is  extremely  important  for  a  country.  Nowadays  large 
quantities  of  steel  are  used  even  to  build  houses. 

So  we  have  decided  to  set  up  three  huge  steel  plants  under  the  Second 
Plan.  They  are  nearing  completion  and  within  a  year  they  will  start  production. 
The  country  will  benefit  enormously  by  them.  We  have  taken  up  other  big 
projects  under  the  Second  Plan.  It  is  coming  to  an  end  within  the  next  few 
months  and  the  Third  Plan  will  begin. 

We  have  been  busy  drawing  up  the  Third  Plan  over  the  last  one  year.  A 
month  ago  a  small  pamphlet  was  issued  giving  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Plan. 180 
It  is  only  a  draft,  we  want  the  people  at  all  levels  to  think  about  it  and  make 
suggestions.  Then  after  a  few  months  we  will  finalise  the  draft  acting  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  people.  The  final  deciding  authority  will  be  the  Parliament  in 
Delhi. 

Now  what  are  our  aims  and  goals  for  the  Third  Plan?  That  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  out.  In  a  broad  general  sense,  our  aim  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses,  of  the  forty  crores  of  people  in  India,  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  life  like  food,  clothes,  house,  education,  health 
care  and  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Once  every  individual  in  the  country 
is  assured  of  this,  then  there  will  be  progress.  It  is  a  gigantic  task  when  you 


179.  See  fn  174  in  this  section. 
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consider  that  it  involves  forty  crores  of  human  beings  and  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  Who  is  to  do  it?  Nobody  will  come  from  outside  to  do  it 
for  us.  It  is  the  people  themselves  who  must  work  hard  whoever  they  are,  in 
cities  and  villages  all  over  the  country.  All  of  us  have  to  pit  our  energy  into  the 
task  of  development.  We  cannot  leave  it  to  individuals  to  decide  what  they  will 
do  because  that  would  mean  frittering  away  our  meagre  resources  on  non 
essential  tasks.  That  is  why  we  have  adopted  the  method  of  planning  so  that 
we  can  concentrate  on  the  essential  tasks  and  go  ahead  quickly. 

So  our  goal  is  to  uplift  the  masses  and  improve  their  condition.  It  is  not 
right  that  a  handful  of  people  should  become  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 
Our  goal  is  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  It  has 
to  be  done  gradually  because  if  we  do  something  in  a  hurry,  it  can  do  harm. 
India’s  progress  depends  on  increasing  production.  You  must  not  think  of  gold, 
silver  or  currency  as  wealth.  They  are  merely  tools  of  trade.  The  real  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  the  goods  that  we  produce  from  our  land,  industries,  village  craft 
and  anything  else  that  is  new. 

The  United  States  is  an  extremely  rich  country  because  an  enormous  amount 
of  goods  are  produced  every  year  from  their  land  and  factories.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  vast  reserves  of  gold.  Therefore  it  is  very  essential  that  we  should 
increase  production  of  essential  goods  by  every  possible  means.  It  leads  to 
more  avenues  of  employment  and  greater  wealth  will  be  available  to  distribute 
among  the  people.  More  and  more  people  must  be  involved  in  doing  productive 
work  and  arrangements  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  that  new  wealth  ought 
to  be  made. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  happening  today.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress  during  the  last  ten,  twelve  years  in  more  ways  than  one — production 
of  goods  in  the  country — of  foodgrains  as  well  as  other  commodities.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  no  equitable  distribution  of  that  wealth.  Many  people  have 
benefitted.  But  vast  majorities  remain  untouched.  This  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
We  must  think  seriously  about  this  problem  because  we  do  not  want  the  gap  to 
widen.  We  cannot  do  anything  about  physical  or  intellectual  disparities  among 
human  beings.  Some  are  weaker  than  others,  or  lazier  or  more  hard-working. 
That  is  a  different  matter. 

We  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  But  everyone  must  get  equal  opportunities 
to  go  ahead.  We  cannot  allow  a  handful  of  people  to  become  very  rich  and  reap 
all  the  benefits.  A  society  based  on  such  lines  is  not  a  just  one.  We  have  nothing 
against  individuals,  even  if  they  are  rich.  But  a  social  structure  in  which  a 
handful  of  people  can  become  extremely  rich  while  the  majority  remains  poor 
is  not  a  healthy  one. 

That  is  why  we  have  adopted  a  socialist  pattern  of  society  as  our  goal 
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which  implies  gradual  removal  of  disparities  of  wealth  and  equality  as  far  as 
possible.  We  cannot  do  anything  about  disparities  in  physique  or  mental  abilities. 
We  do  not  wish  to  pull  down  anyone  in  any  way.  After  all,  a  nation  is  what  it  is 
because  of  its  people.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  number  of  people  who  are 
intelligent,  hard  working  and  full  of  integrity  in  a  country.  A  nation’s  progress 
depends  on  two  things — the  intellect  and  capacity  of  the  people  to  work  hard. 
It  does  not  depend  on  gold  or  silver.  The  advanced  countries  of  the  world 
today  like  the  Soviet  Union  are  what  they  are  today  because  the  people  are 
intelligent  and  hard  working.  Germany  and  Japan  lost  in  the  great  war  and  yet 
are  standing  on  their  feet  today  because  of  their  people’s  intellect  and  hard 
work.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  communist  country  while  Japan  and  Germany  are 
capitalist  countries.  Yet  their  success  has  been  due  to  the  intelligence  and  hard 
work  of  their  people.  So  whatever  the  policies  and  ideologies  of  a  nation,  it  will 
progress  if  the  people  are  intelligent  and  hard  working.  Nothing  is  possible 
without  hard  work.  A  country  does  not  progress  by  passing  resolutions.  We 
must  work  hard  and  increase  production  as  fast  we  can. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  I  wish  to  mention  to  you.  You  must  work 
hard  but  in  a  disciplined  manner.  Our  goal,  then,  is  that  India  should  progress 
and  everyone  must  get  equal  opportunities  as  far  as  possible.  That  means  starting 
with  the  children  because  unless  they  are  looked  after  well,  it  becomes  difficult 
later  on  to  rectify  the  situation.  We  must  start  with  the  infants.  But  at  the 
moment  our  effort  is  to  provide  education  to  children  from  the  age  of  six  or 
seven.  We  would  like  that  they  should  go  to  school  till  they  are  fourteen.  But 
we  have  the  resources  only  to  keep  them  there  till  the  age  of  eleven.  We  will 
work  towards  the  goal  of  schooling  for  children  till  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  society  must  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 

children  right  from  infancy.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  so  many  things  to  be 

* 

done  and  being  a  poor  country  we  are  not  able  to  do  everything  at  once.  The 
wish  is  there.  We  want  that  every  child  should  go  to  school  and  later  on,  if  they 
wish,  to  go  to  colleges  or  take  up  some  professional  training.  Education  is  no 
longer  considered  to  be  a  passport  to  some  white  collar  job.  After  all,  the 
government  cannot  provide  forty  crores  of  people  with  jobs.  The  government 
needs  good  trained  people,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  only  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  country  are  engaged  in  useful,  productive  occupation  whether  it  is 
agriculture  or  industry,  that  there  can  be  progress.  It  is  not  right  that  everyone 
who  goes  to  college  should  look  only  for  white  collar  jobs.  Boys  leave  their 
villages  and  flock  to  cities.  I  have  no  objection  if  they  can  find  the  jobs.  But  I 
want  that  our  boys  should  get  trained  in  agricultural  colleges  and  institutes  and 
help  their  villages  to  develop.  They  can  teach  improved  methods  of  agriculture 
to  the  others  in  the  villages.  India’s  progress  depends  on  the  progress  that  its 
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villages  make.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  cities  like  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Bombay  and 
others  grow  and  flourish.  But  India  and  Orissa  can  progress  only  when  its 
villages  start  to  develop. 

Many  new  schemes  have  been  taken  up  for  rural  development  and  uplift. 
You  may  remember  that  we  have  taken  up  the  community  development  scheme 
and  villages  have  been  divided  into  blocks.  We  want  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas  to  stand  on  their  feet.  Officials  will  be  there  to  guide  and  advice.  We  have 
taken  some  other  steps  to  ensure  greater  autonomy  at  the  village  level. 

One  is  that  wider  powers  are  being  given  to  the  village  panchayats  to 
strengthen  them.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  implemented  in  Orissa.  But  now 
we  have  to  take  the  next  major  step  known  as  the  Panchayati  Raj.  Panchayat 
samitis  will  be  formed  and  given  power.  We  want  to  delegate  the  work  of  the 
district  magistrate  and  other  officials  to  the  panchayat  samitis.  This  is  a 
revolutionary  step  to  hand  over  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  villages  to 
the  village  panchayats.  They  are  given  financial  powers  too  to  spend  on 
development.  They  can  even  levy  local  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we  are  spreading  real  democracy  right 
down  to  the  villages.  India  is  free  no  doubt.  But  we  want  the  villages  to  enjoy 
the  real  benefits  of  freedom.  We  feel  that  is  the  only  way  to  uplift  the  people  in 
the  rural  areas.  It  is  not  right  to  expect  the  government  to  do  everything  for 
them  as  they  did  under  the  British.  We  want  every  man  and  woman  to  shoulder 
a  part  of  the  country’s  burden.  In  a  sense  every  one  of  them  must  have  a  role 
to  play  in  governing  the  country.  It  is  not  right  that  it  should  be  left  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  officials  and  ministers.  A  nation  does  not  progress  by  the 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  officials  but  by  that  the  people  themselves.  The  officials 
can  guide  and  advise.  But  the  people  must  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
That  is  why  it  is  proper  for  the  village  sabhas  and  panchayat  samitis  to  enjoy 
greater  autonomy.  It  is  possible  that  the  members  of  the  panchayats  may  make 
mistakes  or  fight  among  themselves.  But  we  will  face  that.  Gradually  they  will 
realise  that  such  activities  are  harmful  to  the  village  and  the  people  will  then 
choose  others  to  the  panchayats. 

So  Panchayati  Raj  is  a  very  essential  step.  The  panchayats  must  be  given 
wider  powers  without  fear.  Let  them  make  mistakes.  It  cannot  be  helped.  We 
must  certainly  supervise  and  guide  their  activities.  But  official  interference  must 
be  minimal.  Panchayati  Raj  should  not  be  in  name  only.  It  should  have  content. 

The  other  very  essential  aspect  of  rural  development  is  cooperatives.  We 
want  that  there  should  be  small  cooperatives  in  every  village,  agricultural  and 
other  cooperatives.  In  a  sense,  we  want  the  entire  country  to  be  run  on  the 
pattern  of  cooperative  socialism.  What  does  that  mean?  It  is  linked  to  the 
panchayat  samitis,  etc.  Cooperation  makes  for  greater  strength.  The  farmers 
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will  retain  their  title  to  the  land.  But  cooperative  farming  will  enable  them  to 
adopt  improved  techniques.  Why  is  agriculture  in  India  so  backward?  It  is 
because  our  entire  method  of  working  has  become  outmoded  while  other 
countries  have  advanced.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  science  and  technology 
and  increased  production  tremendously.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  Orissa  is.  What?  Sixteen  maunds?  Mahatabji  says  it  is  sixteen  maunds 
of  paddy  per  acre. 

Anyhow,  Japan  and  other  advanced  countries  of  the  world  produce  far 
more  than  we  do  because  they  use  improved  techniques  of  production,  new 
equipment  and  tools.  We  want  that  our  farmers  should  also  take  advantage  of 
modem  techniques  of  agriculture.  But  the  small  farmer  is  too  poor  to  do  that. 
That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  small  cooperatives  should  be  formed  in  every 
village.  United  they  will  become  stronger  and  have  more  resources.  Banks  give 
credit  to  cooperatives  to  buy  new  ploughs  and  other  implements,  fertilizers, 
etc.  Their  income  will  go  up  immediately.  The  farmers  can  do  their  selling  also 
through  the  cooperatives  and  eliminate  the  middleman.  There  will  be  nobody 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Today  the  middlemen  buy  up  goods 
wholesale  and  retail  them.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  the  result  is  that  the 
farmer,  the  producer  does  not  get  the  full  price  for  his  produce  and  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  more.  The  social  structure  must  be  such  that  the  middleman’s  profit 
should  be  done  away  with.  The  farmer  and  the  consumer  will  benefit.  The  best 
way  of  ensuring  this  is  to  work  through  cooperatives  so  that  the  farmer  does 
not  have  to  share  his  profits  with  anyone.  Today  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
shortage,  middlemen  hike  up  the  prices.  But  the  farmer  does  not  benefit  in  any 
way.  Only  the  shopkeeper  gets  all  the  profit. 

You  must  have  seen  that  a  few  days  ago  the  price  of  textiles  went  up 
suddenly.  It  was  absolutely  wrong.  It  would  have  gone  up  a  little  because  our 
cotton  crop  has  not  been  very  good  for  the  last  four  years.  But  the  prices  shot 
up  which  was  wrong.  It  has  come  down  little  now.  But  it  should  not  be  permitted 
again.  It  is  the  middlemen  who  are  responsible.  All  these  shortcomings  can  be 
overcome  only  through  cooperation.  All  buying  and  selling  whether  it  is 
agricultural  products  or  textiles  or  something  else  should  be  through 
cooperatives. 

If  you  have  a  cooperative  store  you  will  realize  how  much  you  can  benefit. 
Prices  are  fixed  and  are  not  affected  by  the  vagaries  of  the  middlemen.  Even 
when  the  prices  go  up,  the  profit  will  come  to  you.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  along 
with  panchayat  raj,  there  must  be  cooperatives  in  the  rural  areas.  I  do  not  mean 
only  credit  cooperatives,  but  cooperatives  to  handle  all  the  financial  side  of 
farming,  buying  and  selling,  etc.  Only  then  can  the  farmer  be  sure  of  getting 
the  right  price  for  his  produce  and  the  profits  will  go  to  him  alone. 
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There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  cooperatives  as  has  been  observed  in 
other  countries.  Once  an  agricultural  cooperative  takes  off,  the  farmers  begin 
to  have  a  surplus  which  they  can  use  to  set  up  small  industries  in  their  village. 
This  means  more  jobs  for  the  people  and  production  also  goes  up.  In  this  way 
the  entire  face  of  the  village  begins  to  get  transformed.  Instead  of  being  dependent 
on  land  alone,  people  can  work  in  small  industries  too.  We  want  this  to  happen 
because  there  is  too  much  pressure  on  land  today.  It  is  with  all  this  in  mind  that 
we  are  setting  up  new  steel  plants  so  that  we  have  enough  steel  in  the  country 
to  produce  machines.  We  want  to  make  all  the  machines  that  we  need  in  the 
country  instead  of  having  to  import  them  from  the  West. 

The  five  year  plan  deals  with  many  things  including  education,  health  care, 
building  of  roads,  railway  lines,  etc.  But  what  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  the 
five  year  plan?  It  is  two-fold.  One,  increase  in  agricultural  production  because 
unless  we  are  self-sufficient  in  food,  we  cannot  progress.  Two,  industrialization. 
But  underlying  these  things  is  a  third  factor.  We  must  take  advantage  of  the 
advance  in  modem  science.  This  is  the  age  of  science.  We  must  grasp  it  and 
make  use  of  it  in  agriculture  and  industries.  As  I  said,  cooperatives  are  essential 
in  agriculture.  Even  in  industries  we  must  have  the  system  of  cooperatives.  But 
first  we  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem.  Industries  mean  machines,  heavy 
machines  which  we  will  make  and  that  in  turn  means  steel.  So  we  have  to 
produce  steel.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  there  should  be  a  balanced 
development  in  the  country  in  agriculture  as  well  as  industries.  We  must 
gradually  interest  more  and  more  people  in  industries.  Today  there  are  too 
many  people  dependent  on  land.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  people  should  leave 
their  villages  and  flock  to  cities.  Small  scale  industries  must  be  set  up  in  every 
village  to  provide  employment  for  the  people.  The  pressure  on  land  will  then 
lighten.  There  will  be  an  all-round  development  and  condition  will  improve  in 
the  villages.  This  is  the  broad  picture. 

Education  is  an  extremely  important  factor,  for  none  of  these  things  are 
possible  without  it.  Two  kinds  of  education  are  required,  one  general  and 
compulsory  available  to  every  single  boy  and  girl  in  the  country.  It  should  be  of 
a  good  standard.  The  second  kind  is  specialized  education  and  training  in  modem 
science,  agriculture,  industries,  etc.  Engineers  and  doctors  have  to  undergo 
specialized  training  for  years  before  they  can  qualify.  It  is  people  with  special 
education  and  skills  based  on  modem  science  who  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in 
the  world  today. 

So  everything  boils  down  once  again  to  the  need  for  education.  Every 
single  boy,  girl,  man  and  woman  must  become  literate.  Then  the  ones  with 
aptitude  for  higher  learning  should  be  given  special  education  in  medicine, 
engineering  and  other  fields.  The  larger  the  number  of  people  who  get  such 
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specialized  training  the  more  India  will  progress.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  if 
Orissa  is  progressing,  I  would  want  to  know  among  other  things,  how  many 
boys  and  girls  are  in  schools  and  colleges  and  the  number  of  students  in  medicine, 
engineering,  science  and  other  allied  fields.  It  is  from  these  figures  that  I  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  the  rate  at  which  Orissa  is  progressing.  Ultimately,  a  nation’s 
progress  depends  on  the  number  of  trained  and  skilled  people  who  are  available 
there.  A  nation’s  strength  is  gauged  by  numbers.  India  has  a  population  of  forty 
crores  of  people.  But  forty  crores  of  sheep  do  not  make  a  nation  great.  The 
thinking  today  is  that  now  that  we  have  democracy  it  gives  people  the  license 
to  behave  like  hooligans.  That  is  absolutely  wrong.  No  democracy  can  function 
unless  the  people  are  educated  and  trained  in  modern  science  and  other 
professions.  That  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  times  we  live  in.  India  will 
progress  only  to  the  extent  that  we  have  trained  personnel. 

The  five  year  plan  aims  at  laying  special  stress  on  education,  general  as 
well  as  specialized  education  in  various  fields.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figure  is 
today,  but  four  years  ago  when  we  had  made  a  count,  the  number  of  engineers 
in  India — senior,  junior  and  middle  level  put  together  was  72,000.  It  is  not  a 
small  number.  But  India  is  such  a  vast  country  that  we  need  more.  I  think  the 
number  may  be  90,000  or  a  lakh  now.  It  is  not  a  question  of  numbers  but  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  large  numbers  of  trained  human  beings  available  to  the 
country. 

Some  people  complain  that  graduates  out  of  college  are  facing 
unemployment.  That  is  true.  There  are  two  reasons  for  it.  One,  many  of  the 
students  passing  out  from  colleges  have  done  arts  courses  which  is  of  some 
use  but  not  much  because  India’s  bent  is  towards  science  today.  India  needs 
engineers,  trained  and  skilled  human  beings  capable  of  working  with  their  hands. 
It  is  not  so  important  to  sit  at  tables  and  push  files.  So  you  will  find  that 
students  who  have  done  arts  courses  are  facing  difficulties.  But  those  who  go 
in  for  professional  courses  have  almost  no  problem  at  all,  except  very 
occasionally.  Even  that  is  a  question  of  time  and  will  settle  down.  We  can 
absorb  engineers  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  At  the  moment,  thousands  of 
students  have  gone  abroad.  In  the  olden  days  boys  and  girls  went  abroad  to 
become  barristers  and  lawyers  but  today  hardly  anyone  does  so.  Now  they  go 
to  study  science,  engineering,  technology  because  those  are  the  areas  which 
will  be  in  greatest  demand.  It  is  through  them  that  India  will  progress. 

I  have  put  before  you  a  broad  picture  of  the  Plan.  The  important  thing  is 
that  everyone  in  the  country  must  get  proper  productive  employment  so  that 
everyone  can  benefit  by  the  new  wealth  that  they  produce.  We  want  that  everyone 
in  the  future  must  get  productive  employment,  equal  opportunities  for  progress 
and  for  education.  We  envisage  greater  industrialisation  and  better  farming  in 
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India.  We  want  that  the  rural  areas  should  gradually  be  transformed  and  enjoy 
the  same  amenities  as  the  cities.  There  must  be  good  houses,  electricity,  proper 
facilities  for  education,  and  improved  standard  of  living  in  the  villages.  We 
want  all  these  things  to  be  done  as  far  as  possible  through  the  method  of 
cooperation  so  that  we  can  achieve  our  goal  of  socialist  structure  of  society 
where  the  gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  is  reduced.  There  is  no 
harm  in  some  differences  in  physique  and  intellect  which  is  quite  normal.  But 
too  wide  a  gap  is  not  a  good  thing.  Now  we  have  said  that  we  want  to  do  all 
these  things.  But  there  are  great  difficulties  in  doing  this  because  we  are  such 
a  large  country.  There  would  have  been  no  problem  if  India  had  been  a  small 
country  with  a  small  population.  But  we  are  forty  crores  of  us,  men  and  women, 
and  the  number  continues  to  increase.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  the 
habits  ingrained  for  thousands  of  years. 

Then  we  face  an  additional  problem.  The  social  structure  in  India  has 
existed  for  thousands  of  years.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  relevant  to  the  ancient 
times.  But  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  changed  times  that  we  live  in.  In  fact,  it  has 
become  anomalous  for  a  long  time  and  is  harmful,  particularly  the  caste  system, 
on  which  the  social  fabric  is  based. 

The  caste  system  divides  society  into  various  compartments.  It  may  have 
been  of  some  use  two  thousand  years  ago  though  at  that  time,  the  division  of 
castes  was  on  the  basis  of  occupation,  not  what  it  is  today.  There  were  no 
barriers  between  the  castes  then.  But  today  it  has  become  meaningless  and 
totally  harmful.  One,  there  can  be  no  democracy  so  long  as  the  people  are 
divided  into  superior  and  inferior  castes  because  democracy  and  socialism 
imply  equality.  There  can  be  neither  democracy  nor  socialism  so  long  as  the 
caste  system  continues  to  exist. 

As  I  said,  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  there  are  bound  to  be  natural 
differences  between  human  beings,  in  physique,  intellect  and  capabilities.  But 
in  our  society  today,  the  disparity  is  of  wealth  and  secondly,  in  social  stature, 
that  is  due  to  the  caste  system.  It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  progress  and  we  have 
not  realized  this  fully  yet.  Even  the  most  progressive  people  in  the  country  who 
talk  of  democracy  and  socialism  are  shackled  by  the  caste  system.  It  is  extremely 
harmful  for  us.  It  has  prevented  India’s  progress  and  contributed  greatly  to  its 
downfall  during  the  last  few  centuries.  We  cannot  progress.  Our  hands  and 
feet  are  shackled  by  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  caste  system.  There  are  other  divisive  factors 
like  provincialism,  linguism  and  communalism.  Religion  is  brought  into  politics 
which  is  extremely  harmful.  Religion  is  a  good  thing  in  its  own  place  and 
teaches  harmony,  not  discord.  But  the  moment  you  bring  religion  into  politics, 
then  there  is  nothing  but  discord  and  communalism.  We  cannot  go  ahead  as  a 
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nation  unless  we  understand  a  few  things  clearly.  One,  every  man  and  woman 
must  have  equal  rights  in  society,  irrespective  of  his  religion,  caste  and  other 
differences.  A  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh,  Christian,  Buddhist,  Jain,  Parsee  is  an 
Indian  and  has  equal  rights.  It  is  wrong  for  anyone  to  feel  that  India  belongs  to 
the  Hindus  alone  and  not  to  the  others.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindus  are  in  a  majority. 
But  there  are  millions  of  others  too  and  every  one  of  them  has  equal  rights.  We 
must  respect  the  religious  sentiments  of  others.  It  is  after  all  a  part  of  our 
ancient  tradition  and  culture.  It  has  come  down  to  us  right  from  the  time  of 
Ashoka. 

Nowadays  we  forget  all  this  and  fight  in  the  name  of  religion,  language, 
province  or  something  else.  Unless  we  realize  this  and  suppress  the  divisive 
forces,  how  can  we  progress?  It  is  not  possible.  Discord  will  lead  to  disunity 
and  weaken  us.  Are  we  going  to  fight  among  ourselves  at  a  time  when  we 
should  pit  all  our  strength  into  the  task  of  India’s  progress  and  unity? 

As  you  have  seen  the  latest  dispute  between  Assam  and  Bengal  has  been  a 
terrible  thing.  It  grieves  us  terribly  that  such  things  should  have  happened  and 
moreover  that  they  can  happen  in  our  country.  It  is  amazing  that  there  should 
be  so  much  bitterness  over  the  question  of  language.  How  can  we  go  on  like 
this?  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Lok  Sabha  after  three  days  of  debate. 181 
You  will  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  Now  it  is  not  enough  to  condemn 
what  has  happened  in  Assam.  The  question  is  how  to  bring  the  situation  under 
control  and  remove  the  bitterness  from  people’s  minds  to  make  them  realize 
that  we  are  all  citizens  of  one  country  and  should  not  fight  over  language  or 
anything  else.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  for  us  now. 

Assam  is  a  beautiful  province  on  our  borders  and  I  am  fond  of  the  people 
of  Assam.  The  people  are  good  there,  the  men  and  women,  and  the  youth  who 
study  in  schools  and  colleges.  But  I  was  amazed  to  see  how  even  good  people 
go  mad  and  talk  wildly.  I  suppose  all  of  us  go  through  such  phases.  But  it  has 
to  be  controlled  and  reversed.  It  is  not  enough  to  condemn  these  things.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  feeling  of  provincialism  and  linguism  hidden  in  some 
comer  of  our  minds.  None  of  us  is  completely  free  of  it,  no  matter  how  much 
we  talk  of  nationalism.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  weakness  if  we  want  India  to 
progress. 

Look  at  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place 
as  a  result  of  the  advances  in  science  and  technology.  Today  people  are  talking 
of  going  to  the  moon.  In  fact,  a  Soviet  satellite  has  already  reached  the  moon.182 
Man  has  acquired  an  enormous  amount  of  power.  New  sources  of  energy  are 

181.  See  fn  1 76  in  this  section. 

182.  See  fn  177  in  this  section. 
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being  acquired  all  the  time.  Atomic  energy  can  benefit  mankind  greatly  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  lead  to  total  annihilation  if  it  is  used  as  nuclear  weapons.  So, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  world  is  advancing  rapidly  and  on  the  other  preparing  to 
commit  suicide.  There  is  a  mad  race  for  armaments  in  spite  of  the  talk  about 
disarmament. 

In  such  a  situation,  we  have  to  be  vigilant  on  our  country’s  behalf  and  in 
the  process,  if  we  can  serve  mankind  in  any  way,  we  should  do  that  too.  If  we 
fight  among  ourselves,  we  cannot  serve  anyone.  Who  is  to  save  us  if  we 
continue  to  be  bogged  down  in  our  petty  quarrels  and  are  unable  to  present  a 
united  front?  We  will  remain  weak  and  find  ourselves  unable  to  cope  if  danger 
threatens.  I  hope  you  will  think  about  all  these  things.  Our  day-to-day  cares 
and  worries  are  always  with  us.  But  you  must  always  look  at  Orissa  in  the 
context  of  India  as  a  whole  and  remember  that  in  serving  India  lies  your  own 
interest.  You  cannot  hope  for  Orissa’s  progress  forgetting  India  altogether.  You 
must  always  remember  that  you  are  citizens  of  India  and  part  of  a  large  family 
of  forty  crores  of  human  beings.  Only  by  keeping  this  thought  in  mind  at  all 
times  can  we  face  the  world,  overcome  problems  and  serve  mankind  and 
ourselves  too. 

And,  please  remember  that  you  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  progress. 
There  is  no  alternative.  It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  you  can  achieve 
something  by  magic  or  by  consulting  astrologers.  There  is  no  harm  in  chanting 
beads  and  praying.  But  I  will  not  accept  that  you  can  serve  the  country  in  any 
way  or  solve  your  own  problems  in  this  manner.  A  farmer  produces  foodgrains 
from  his  land  by  tilling  the  soil  and  working  hard,  not  by  sitting  and  chanting 
mantras. 

You  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  behind  the  affluence  and  progress  of 
the  advanced  countries  of  the  world  today — whether  it  is  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  England,  Germany,  Japan  or  China — lies  the  hard  work  of 
the  people.  In  China,  people  are  made  to  work  extremely  hard  by  coercion. 
Our  youth  often  hold  heated  debates  on  the  ideology  that  we  should  follow, 
communism,  socialism,  capitalism  or  Gandhism,  etc.  They  are  welcome  to 
debate.  But  behind  all  the  ideologies  lies  the  need  for  hard  work.  Otherwise  you 
can  get  nowhere  by  merely  debating  an  issue  or  passing  resolutions.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  country  has  ever  progressed  in  this  manner. 

As  I  told  you,  we  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  world  of  ferment  and  change, 
thanks  to  science  and  technology.  A  vast  change  has  come  about  since  the  time 
I  was  a  child.  Today  aeroplanes  have  become  commonplace  whereas  they 
were  not  known  then.  You  go  to  the  cinema,  but  there  was  no  cinema  when  I 
was  a  child  or  perhaps  it  was  just  at  the  beginning  stage.  There  are  a  thousand 
and  one  things  which  we  take  for  granted  today  but  did  not  exist  just  fifty 
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years  ago.  The  pace  of  change  is  more  rapid  than  ever  now  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  world  would  be  transformed  even  in  the  next  twenty,  twenty-five 
years. 

New  forces  of  energy  are  coming  to  the  fore  and  Man  is  reaching  out  to 
the  moon  and  the  planets.  You  will  find  that  either  there  is  tremendous  progress 
or  mankind  in  its  foolishness  commits  suicide  with  the  dangerous  nuclear 
weapons.  You  will  be  able  to  see  for  yourselves.  But  we  cannot  be  mere 
spectators.  There  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  world  today.  It  is  the  demand  of 
the  times  that  in  this  revolutionary  era  every  individual  must  be  prepared  to 
play  a  role  and  participate  in  the  defence  and  progress  of  the  country.  They 
must  be  trained.  We  will  build  a  new  India  to  fit  in  with  the  changing  times. 
This  is  the  great  demand. 

I  want  you  to  understand  and  think  about  these  things.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  we  have  been  bom  in  this  age.  There  are  both  advantages  as  well 
as  dangers  in  being  bom  in  this  revolutionary  era.  By  revolution,  I  do  not  mean 
violence  or  chaos.  That  is  the  game  fools  play.  A  revolution  occurs  when  a 
society  changes  itself  from  its  roots.  Science  is  bringing  about  a  great  revolution 
today. 

Communism  and  other  ideologies  are  products  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  science.  Science  is  revolutionising  everything  and  you  will  find  that  all 
your  ideologies  including  communism  will  change  too  because  the  very  thing 
which  has  given  birth  to  them  is  changing.  At  a  time  like  this  unless  we  are 
constantly  vigilant,  hard  working  and  full  of  vitality,  or  if  we  lack  the  capacity 
to  grasp  the  changes  that  are  taking  place,  we  will  become  backward  while  the 
world  goes  ahead.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  new  wave  in  the  country. 
Fissiparous  tendencies  are  rampant  too  as  we  saw  in  Assam  and  Bengal,  and 
yet  there  is  a  change  for  the  better  too.  The  question  is  how  strong  the  good 
forces  are  to  build  a  new  India. 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me 
patiently.  I  hope  that  the  world  will  change  for  the  better.  The  world  is  like  a 
theatre  with  ever  changing  scenes.  It  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of  years.  That 
is  what  we  call  history.  Today  history  is  being  written  at  a  furious  pace  and  the 
world  will  be  transformed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  are  capable  of  playing  an 
active  role  in  this  drama  instead  of  merely  looking  on  as  spectators.  It  depends 
on  how  you  educate  and  train  yourselves,  the  capacity  you  have  for  working 
together  and  fostering  unity  in  the  country,  and  how  hard  you  are  willing  to 
work.  Jai  Hind. 

Translation  ends.] 
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65.  To  Harekrushna  Mahtab:  Letter  from  K.  N.  Das183 

October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Mahtab, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Shri  K.N.  Das.  I  do  not  quite  remember  who  he  is, 
though  no  doubt  I  have  met  him.  I  gather  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  President. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  letter,  I  decided  to  send  it  to  you.  Whether 
the  charges  made  in  this  letter  are  true  or  not,  one  thing  appears  to  be  clear. 
This  is  that  there  is  considerable  feeling  in  these  matters  in  Orissa,  possibly 
among  Congressmen. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(ix)  Punjab 

66.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Partition  Work  Remaining  184 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:185 

(a)  Whether  the  work  of  the  Partition  Committee  of  the  Governments  of 
Punjab  and  West  Pakistan  is  complete; 

(b)  If  not,  what  is  the  balance  of  work  still  due  and  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  accelerate  its  completion? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 

No,  Sir. 

(b)  There  are  only  ten  items  as  detailed  below  which  require  further 

consideration  by  the  Partition  Committee: 

(i)  Division  of  Lahore  Museum  Exhibits. 

(ii)  Adjustment  of  amounts  between  the  Governments  of  Punjab  (P)  and 
Punjab  (I).  Refund  of  two  months’  advance  deposits  of  non-Muslim 
excise  licences  of  Punjab  (I)  amounting  to  Rs.  25,13,139. 

183.  Letter. 

184.  Written  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI, 

29  August  -  9  September  1960,  cols  6424-6425. 

185.  Question  by  Congress  MP  Ajit  Singh  Sarhadi  and  Independent  Raghunath  Singh. 
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(iii)  Division  of  departmental  libraries. 

(iv)  Disposal  of  amounts  held  on  behalf  of  recipient  administrations  and 
consignees  in  joint  Punjab. 

(v)  Settlement  of  dispute  about  various  items  included  in  the  Punjab  (I)’s 
bill  for  the  supply  of  power  to  West  Pakistan  from  the  Uhl  River  Scheme 
during  15-8-1947  to  13-12-1947. 

(vi)  West  Pakistan  Bill  regarding  the  supply  of  power  from  the  Uhl  River 
Scheme  of  Punjab  (I),  during  the  period  15-8-1947  to  31-12-1947. 
Punjab  (I)’s  share  of  the  pooled  expenditure  incurred  on  this  work  of 
common  interest. 

(vii)  Confirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  Implementation  Committee  made 
regarding  the  division  of  the  Lord  Lawrence  Memorial  Fund. 

(viii)  Claim  in  respect  of  supplies  made  and  services  rendered  to  the  Punjab 
University,  Lahore. 

(ix)  Division  of  the  assets  of  Aitchison  College,  Lahore. 

(x)  Payment  of  value  of  stocks  of  foodgrains,  sugar,  salt,  coke  etc.  left 
by  non-Muslims  in  West  Pakistan — setting  up  of  Joint  Committee  for 
assessing  claims  of. 

The  Government  of  Punjab  propose  to  move  the  Government  of  West 

Pakistan  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 


67.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Persecuting  Honest 
Officers186 


September  17,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Asoka  Mehta. 

This  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  one  Baba  Hari  Singh  “Usman”  who  came 
with  Gurdial  Singh  Grewal,  Principal,  Grewafs  College,  Ludhiana.  Apparently 
Baba  Hari  Singh  lives  in  some  village  near  Ludhiana.  He  complained  of  the 
many  evil  things  that  were  happening  in  Ludhiana  City  because  of  the  flow  of 
money  there.  The  unsocial  elements  were  dominating  the  city.  Ultimately  a 
Police  Officer  of  the  name  of  Pritam  Singh  was  appointed  there  to  combat 
corruption.  This  man  did  very  good  work  and  was  a  person  of  integrity.  The 
smugglers  and  others  were,  therefore,  against  him  and  tried  to  ruin  him. 
Apparently  as  a  result  of  this  Pritam  Singh  was  suspended  and  transferred. 


186.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 
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A  note  about  this  matter  was  handed  over  to  me.  I  enclose  this.  Perhaps 
you  know  something  about  this  matter;  if  not,  you  might  have  an  enquiry 
made. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


68.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  No  Nuclear  Plant  in  Punjab187 


October  12,  1960 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  the  26th  September  has  reached  me  after  my  return  from  abroad. 
You  suggest  that  a  nuclear  power  unit  should  be  established  in  Punjab.  I  am 
forwarding  your  letter  to  Dr.  Bhabha.188  But  there  is  no  chance  of  this  power 
unit  being  established  there  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  cannot  undertake  new 
units  till  the  old  ones  have  been  tested.  At  the  very  least,  this  means  four  or  five 
years  from  now. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


187.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(278)/57-60-PMS,  Volume  I,  Sr.  No.  70-A. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

188.  Homi  J.  Bhabha,  Secretary  at  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  and  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  GOI. 
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69.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Grants  to  Rural  Institute189 

October  23,  1960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

For  a  long  time  past,  Bibi  Amtus  Salam190  has  been  pressing  me  to  visit  Rajpura. 
I  have  at  last  agreed  to  go  there.  I  intend  to  visit  Rajpura  on  Sunday,  the  4th 
December.191  Probably  I  shall  go  there  in  the  morning  via  Ambala.  That  is,  I 
shall  go  to  Ambala  by  air  and,  from  there,  by  car  to  Rajpura,  and  spend  two  or 
three  hours  there.  I  shall  have  my  lunch  there  and  then  return  the  same  way, 
via  Ambala,  Delhi  in  the  early  afternoon. 

Amtus  Salam  saw  me  this  morning,  and  she  spoke  to  me  about  the  Rural 
Institute  there  which  is  supposed  to  develop  into  a  full  scale  engineering 
establishment.  She  has  spoken  about  this  to  me  many  times  previously.  This 
Institute  was  started  there  in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  India,  Education 
Ministry,  and  the  Punjab  Government.  The  Government  of  India  promised  to 
give  75  per  cent  of  the  non-recurring  expenditure  and  50  per  cent  of  the  recurring 
expenditure.  Last  year,  the  Government  of  India  gave  rupees  three  lakhs,  and 
they  have  provided  for  rupees  twenty  four  lakhs  in  the  course  of  the  Third  Plan 
on  condition  of  a  matching  grant  from  the  Punjab  Government.  This  matching 
grant  would  amount  to  rupees  sixteen  lakhs  during  the  five  years  of  the  Third 
Plan. 

There  are  five  other  Rural  Institutes  in  India — one  in  the  Jamia  Millia  in 
Delhi  and  four  others  in  various  parts  of  India.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  doing 
good  work. 

Apparently,  a  difficulty  has  arisen  now  about  the  grant  from  the  Punjab 
Government  for  the  Third  Plan  to  this  Institute.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
position  is.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  Institute  to 
be  wound  up  because  the  Punjab  Government  cannot  support  it.  We  want 


189.  Letter. 

1 90.  Bibi  Amtus  Salam  ( 1 906- 1 985):  devout  Muslim,  disciple  of  Gandhi  and  an  inmate  of  his 
ashram.  She  established  a  camp  in  village  Dasgharai  during  the  Noakhali  riots  and  was  on 
a  twenty-five  day  fast  to  protest  against  local  Muslims  at  Sirandi.  She  also  visited  the  riot 
affected  areas  of  Delhi,  Calcutta  and  Dacca  to  bring  the  situation  under  control.  See 
Tushar  A.  Gandhi,  Let’s  Kill  Gandhi:  A  Chronicle  of  his  Last  Days ,  the  Conspiracy 
Murder,  Investigation  and  Trial  (New  Delhi:  Rupa  &  Co,  2007). 

191.  During  his  tour  Nehru  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  the  New  Township  in  Rajpura, 
visited  the  Kasturba  Seva  Mandir  in  Ambala  and  the  Kasturba  Rural  Institute  at  Rajpura. 
The  Institute  was  started  in  1959  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Kasturba  Sewa  Nidhi.  See 
The  Tribune,  3  December  1960. 
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engineers  and  technically  qualified  people  more  and  more,  and  any  place  that 
can  produce  them  should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  In  this  case  of  the 
Rajpura  Rural  Institute,  the  Government  of  India  has  agreed  and  provided  for  it 
a  part  of  the  expenditure.  Why,  then,  has  the  Punjab  Government  lost  its  interest 
in  it?  Surely,  they  want  more  and  more  technically  qualified  people. 

Amtus  Salam  spoke  to  me  also  about  some  post  basic  schools  which  had 
been  started  at  Rajpura  and  Faridabad.  I  remember  asking  the  Hindustani  Talimi 
Sangh  to  take  charge  of  them  and  train  them  on  post  basic  lines  which  means 
plenty  of  manual  training,  apart  from  other  work.  The  Punjab  University 
recognised  them  then.  These  post  basic  schools  were  started,  to  begin  with, 
for  the  refugees  who  had  been  settled  at  Rajpura  and  Faridabad. 

Now  it  appears  that  these  schools,  having  been  taken  over  by  the  Punjab 
Government,  have  been  converted  into  normal  type  of  Higher  Secondary  Schools. 
The  special  basic  training  thus  has  been  ended  there.  As  our  aim  is  to  give  more 
and  more  basic  training,  this  appears  to  be  a  retrograde  step. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look  into  these  matters. 

Amtus  Salam  gave  me  two  notes  about  the  Kasturba  Rural  Institute,  which 
I  enclose.  What  I  particularly  like  about  this  Institute  is  that  they  try  to  make 
the  students  self-supporting. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


70.  To  Ram  Krishan  Gupta:  Seeking  an  Audience192 

October  25,  1960 

Dear  Ram  Krishanji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  October  asking  for  an  interview.  I  have  received 
some  previous  letters  from  you  also.  But,  as  you  must  know,  I  have  been 
abroad  and  very  fully  occupied. 

If  you  so  wish  it,  I  shall  meet  you  when  I  am  a  little  more  free  than  I  am 
now.  For  the  present,  I  am  leaving  for  Raipur.193 

I  think  I  must  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy 
with  a  group  of  people  in  Parliament  or  outside  whose  chief  aim  in  life  seems  to 


192.  Letter  to  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Mahendragarh,  Punjab;  address:  73,  North 
Avenue,  New  Delhi. 

193.  See  items  15-23. 
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be  to  run  down  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon.  They  seem  to  have  lost  all 
perspective  of  events  and  happenings  in  India  and  spend  all  their  energy  in  this 
business  instead  of  utilising  it  to  better  advantage. 

Also  it  has  been  my  repeated  experience  that  any  member  of  this  group 
who  comes  to  see  me  immediately  exploits  this  interview  in  the  press. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


71.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Karnal  Murder  Case  Appeal 
Dismissed194 


October  31,1 960 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  just  come  back  from  Raipur.  I  had  hoped  to  meet  you  there,  but  you  did 
not  come. 

In  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  judgement  dismissing  the  appeal  of 
the  Punjab  Government,195 1  should  like  to  know  what,  if  any,  steps  you  propose 
to  take  in  regard  to  the  officials  who  have  been  criticised  by  the  various  courts. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


194.  Letter. 

195.  The  Punjab  High  Court  acquitted  D.S.  Grewal,  an  accused  in  the  Karnal  Murder  Case. 
The  Punjab  Government  appealed  against  the  acquittal  on  1 5  September;  but  the  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  this  appeal  on  24  October  1960.  See  The  Tribune  16  September  1960 
and  25  October  1960.  See  also,  SWJN/SS/55/items  22-23. 
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(x)  Rajasthan 

72.  To  Mohanlal  Sukhadia:  MLAs  Violating  Laws196 

September  2,  1960 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

I  enclose  a  letter  about  one  of  your  MLAs.197  If  the  facts  stated  in  this  letter  are 
correct,  then  it  seems  clear  that  one  of  your  MLAs,  Gopal  Lai,  gave  a  Mrityu 
Bhoj  to  a  large  number  of  persons  following  the  death  of  his  father.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  is  a  clear  defiance  of  your  law  banning  such  parties  and  the  general 
appeal  that  we  have  been  making  to  the  public  in  Rajasthan.  I  think  that  you 
should  take  quick  and  effective  steps  in  this  matter.  There  should  be  no  leniency. 

The  question  also  arises  how  the  officials  concerned  put  up  with  this  kind 
of  thing.  They  should  also  be  dealt  with. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


73.  To  Mohanlal  Sukhadia:  Felicitation  to  Panchayati  Raj 
Worker198 


October  19,  1960 


My  dear  Sukhadia, 

In  view  of  the  success  of  your  Panchayati  Raj  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  give  some  recognition  of  this  in  our  next  Republic  Day  awards. 
Can  you  suggest  one  name  who  might  be  included  in  our  list  then  from  this 
point  of  view?199 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


196.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  F3/147/60- 
H.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

197.  See  Appendix  4  for  letter  from  Shyam  Sunder  Vyas. 

198.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  17-A. 

199.  See  SWJN/SS/64. 
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(xi)  West  Bengal 


74.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Netaji’s  Ashes200 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to  Starred 
Question  No.  1207  on  31st  March,  1960  and  state:201 

(a)  Whether  any  initiative  in  the  matter  of  bringing  the  ashes  of  Netaji 
Subhash  Chandra  Bose  from  a  temple  in  Tokyo  by  the  family  of  Netaji 
has  come; 

(b)  If  not,  whether  any  contact  has  been  made  with  the  family;  and 

(c)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Shahnawaz  Committee  Report  contains 
the  genuine  signatures  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
No,  Sir. 

(b)  No,  Sir. 

(c)  Of  the  three  members  of  the  Netaji  Enquiry  Committee,  two  signed 
the  report.  The  third  member,  Shri  Suresh  Chandra  Bose  produced  a  dissenting 
report. 


(c)  Goa  and  Pondicherry 

75.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  US  and  Portuguese  Bases  in  Goa202 

Renu  Chakravartty:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  approached 
the  United  States  Government  for  construction  of  an  atomic  rocket 
base  in  Goa;  and 

(b)  If  so,  Government’s  reaction  to  the  same? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Government  of  India  have  no  information. 


200.  Written  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960,  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI, 
29  August -9  September  1960,  col.  6435. 

201.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  S.C.  Samanta  and  Subodh  Hansda. 

202.  Written  answers,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLVI,  col.  6419. 
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(b)  This  question  does  not  arise,  but  obviously,  Government  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  such  base  being  established  in  Goa. 


76.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Passage  to  Goa203 

P.N.  Rajabhoj:204  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Government  propose  to  allow  entrance  to  Goa 
for  the  Goanese  in  India  through  two  new  routes  via  Anmod  and  Bande 
in  Kanara  and  Ratnagiri  Districts,  respectively;  and 

(b)  If  so,  by  when  the  announcement  to  this  effect  is  likely  to  be  made? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
The  two  additional  routes,  via  Anmod  and  Lakharkot,  will  be  open  to  all 
persons  travelling  to  and  from  Goa.  An  announcement  about  the  exact 
dates  from  which  these  new  routes  will  be  open  to  traffic  will  be  made 
shortly. 

77.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Assembly  of  Councillors205 

I  enclose  two  letters  from  Pondicherry — one  from  Mr.  E.  Goubert206  and  the 
other  signed  by  a  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  Goubert’ s  letter  is  one  of  angry  complaint  against  the  interference  of 
Shri  Kamaraj.  There  is  also  some  reference  to  you.  He  is  not  very  specific  in 
his  letter.  But  broadly  he  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  powers  of 
the  Assembly  of  Councillors. 

The  other  letter  refers  to  the  last  election  of  the  Councillors  and  how  the 
present  Councillors  were  thrust  upon  them  by  Shri  Kamaraj  and  to  some  extent 
by  Shri  Sadiq  Ali  of  the  AICC.  Even  then  this  was  done  on  the  undertaking  that 
it  should  be  only  for  a  year.  They  want  change. 

I  have  not  been  closely  following  Pondicherry  affairs  for  some  time.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  these  with  you. 


203.  Written  answers,  6  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  col.  3573. 

204.  Congress. 

205.  Note,  31  October  1960. 

206.  Edouard  Goubert,  leader  of  the  Congress  Party  in  Pondicherry. 
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In  another  paper  which  I  saw  today,  you  have  recommended  a  name  for 
the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Pondicherry.  I  do  not  know  if  he  knows  French 
at  all.  There  is  certainly  an  advantage  for  a  French  speaking  person  to  be  sent 
there. 


(d)  Bhutan  and  Sikkim 

78.  To  Apa  B.  Pant:  No  Plans  to  Visit  Sikkim207 

September  14,  1960 

My  dear  Apa, 

Your  letter  of  August  24  came  some  ago.  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  visit  Sikkim  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  I  cannot  form  any  idea 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  Sikkim  again.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  will  not  be 
possible  this  year  or  early  next  year. 

I  had  intended  going  to  Assam  and  the  Naga  Hills  early  in  October  but  now 
it  seems  likely  that  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  United  Nations. 

You  know  that  I  love  to  go  to  Sikkim  but  a  multitude  of  problems  surround 
me  all  the  time  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  them. 


[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


79.  To  Jigmie  Dorji  Wangchuk:  Invitation  to  Visit  India208 


October  20,  1960 


My  dear  Maharaja  Saheb, 

We  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  your  visit  to  India  some  years  ago209  and 
have  looked  forward,  since  then,  to  having  you,  the  Maharani  Saheba  and  your 
children  with  us  again.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  can  pay  us  a  visit  this  cold 
weather.210  We  shall  have  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors  from  foreign 
countries  in  December  and  January.  In  January  I  shall  also  be  busy  with  our 
annual  Congress  sessions.  May  I,  therefore,  extend  an  invitation  to  you  and 


207.  Letter  to  the  Political  Officer,  Sikkim.  File  No.  17(279)/58-63-PMS.  Also  available  in  IN 
Collection. 

208.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bhutan. 

209.  Wangchuk  visited  in  January  1954.  See  SWJN/SS/43/p.  553. 

210.  See  Appendix  55. 
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your  family  to  visit  us  in  Delhi  in  the  first  week  of  February  next?  You  will  be 
welcome  to  stay  in  India  as  long  as  you  may  find  it  convenient,  and  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  see  something  of  our  industrial  and  rural  development 
projects  in  other  parts  of  India.  I  shall  be  happy  to  know  as  early  as  possible 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  accept  our  invitation  and  the  time  suggested,  namely, 
the  first  week  of  February,  1961,  will  be  convenient  to  you.211  We  would  also 
like  to  know  any  special  wishes  that  you  may  have  about  seeing  other  parts  of 
India. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


80,  To  Tashi  Namgyal:  Invitation  to  Attend  Republic  Day 
Celebrations212 


October  25,  1960 


My  dear  Maharaja  Saheb, 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  in  India  in  1 956-57  for  the  Buddha  Jayanti 
celebrations.213  Since  then  there  has  been  much  progress  in  India  and  Sikkim. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  like  to  pay  us  another  visit  during  this  cold 
weather.214  A  suitable  occasion  would  be  our  Republic  Day  on  January  26, 
1961.  On  that  day  the  President  takes  the  salute  at  a  parade  of  our  armed  and 
auxiliary  forces  and  this  parade  is  followed  by  a  cultural  pageant  representative 
of  the  different  States  of  India.  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  this  pageant.  You  will  be  welcome  as  our  guest  on  this  occasion  with 
such  members  of  your  family  as  you  would  like  to  bring  with  yourself.215  If 
you  have  any  special  wishes  for  seeing  other  parts  of  India,  please  let  us  know. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


21 1.  He  arrives  on  8  February  1961  and  leaves  for  Bangalore  on  15  February. 

212.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Sikkim. 

213.  From  26  to  30  November  1956.  See  SWJN/SS/47/p.  458. 

214.  See  Appendix  55. 

215.  Namgyal  arrived  in  New  Delhi  on  23  January  1961  and  proceeded  on  a  twenty  five  day 
tour  of  the  country.  He  was  scheduled  to  hold  talks  with  the  GOI  upon  his  return  in 
February.  See  The  Hindu ,  25  January  1961. 
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(e)  Administration 

(i)  General 


81.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  “Level  Jumping”  in 
Administration216 

Nawab  Singh  Chauhan:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  The  names  of  the  Ministries  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India 
where  “Level  Jumping”  has  not  so  far  been  introduced; 

(b)  What  is  the  net  saving  effected  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  this 
system;  and 

(c)  Whether  Government  propose  to  continue  the  “Pilot  Scheme”  in  the 
various  Ministries? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
“Level  Jumping”  has  not  been  mechanically  introduced  in  Ministries  or 
Departments  of  the  Government  of  India.  Non-contributing  levels  are 
eliminated  on  examination  of  procedures.  It  is  a  continuous  process  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  compute  direct  economies  resulting  from  it.  It  is  however 
expected  that,  where  introduced,  it  will  lead  to  more  purposeful  use  of 
staff  and  speed  in  disposal  of  work. 

(c)  “Pilot”  Sections  have  been  sanctioned  until  February,  1961 .  Their  further 
continuance  will  depend  upon  the  assessment  which  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  O  &  M  Division. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  The  thing  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  as  far  as 
the  External  Affairs  Ministry  is  concerned  the  economy  has  been  to  the 
order  of  Rs.  2!4  lakhs. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  This  expression  “Level  Jumping”  is  a  new  expression. 
May  I  have  a  little  enlightenment  on  it  as  to  what  it  means? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Certainly,  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon.  Member  who  put  this 
question,  because  I  have  now  learnt  what  “Level  Jumping”  is.  I  did  not  know 
it  previously.  It  is  a  type  of  motivation  intended  to  reduce  layers  of  authority  in 
the  consideration  of  a  decision  taking  on  matters  in  which  papers  pass  through 
too  many  stages  without  commensurate  contribution  by  difference  levels.  I 


216.  Oral  answers,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  cols  3045-3047. 
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hope  everybody  understands. 

Chairman:  Dictionary  definition. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Can  the  Prime  Minister  kindly  paraphrase  this  in  a  simpler 
language? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  in  officers’  language,  it  is  technical  language.  As  far  as 
I  understand,  it  is  reducing  the  number  of  references  in  too  many  grades  and 
therefore  promoting  efficiency  and  economy. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  know  whether  at  any  stage  of  the  “jump”  the  Public 
Service  Commission  is  consulted? 

Chairman:  Next  question. 


82.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  An  Expensive  Hospital  for 
Kathmandu217 

There  is  a  question  in  the  Lok  Sabha  No.  1177  about  the  proposal  to  have  a  new 
ten-bed  hospital  in  Katmandu.  The  answer  has  been  passed  by  me. 

2.  In  the  note  attached  to  this  question,  it  is  stated  that  a  new  building 
estimated  to  cost  Rs. 4, 40, 975/-  is  to  be  erected.  This  sum  appears  to  me 
extraordinarily  high  for  a  small  ten-bed  hospital.  How  it  has  been  calculated,  I 
do  not  know.  Ten-bed  hospitals  are  being  put  up  in  rural  areas  etc.  at  about 
one-quarter  of  this  cost  or  even  less.  I  could  have  understood  that  new 
equipment  is  expensive,  but  the  estimated  cost  given  is  for  the  building  alone.  I 
think  it  is  quite  absurd  to  spend  nearly  four  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees  for  a  ten- 
bed  hospital.  At  any  time,  this  would  have  been  wrong.  But,  at  the  present 
juncture  when  we  have  especially  asked  for  construction  costs  to  go  down, 
this  is  particularly  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  make  plans  and 
estimates  pay  no  heed  to  the  need  for  economy.  But,  even  apart  from  economy, 
this  kind  of  building  being  put  up  for  a  ten-bed  hospital  shows,  I  think,  gross 
carelessness  and  even  lack  of  efficiency.  I  think  this  matter  should  be  examined 
afresh. 

3 .  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  note  which  might  be  sent  to  our  Health  Ministry. 


217.  Note,  3  September  1960. 
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83.  To  Kailas  Nath  Katju:  Reminder  on  Parthasarathy’s 
Suicide218 


September  3,  1960 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

I  wrote  to  you  about  ten  days  ago  about  the  suicide  of  Dr  Dasika  Parthasarathy 
who  was  engaged  in  the  Veterinary  College,  Mhow.219 1  requested  you  to  enquire 
into  this  matter  and  let  me  know.  Could  you  kindly  look  into  this  and  let  me 
*  have  the  facts  as  early  as  possible? 

These  suicides  of  our  scientific  personnel  are  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
us.  On  the  one  hand  we  train  people  and  on  the  other  we  lose  them  in  this  tragic 
way. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


84.  To  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Government:  Brooms  Brushes 
and  Rubbish220 

The  Prime  Minister  had  written  a  letter  to  the  State  Government  recently,221 
making  certain  suggestions  about  cleaning  work  done  by  sweepers,  the  Deputy 
Minister  for  Local  Self-Government  told  Mr.  Shankar  Rao  in  the  UP  Council 
today. 

The  Deputy  Minister  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  in  the  letter  that  the 
local  bodies  should  provide  long-handle  brooms  or  brushes  to  their  sweepers 
and  other  sanitary  staff.  In  addition,  each  sweeper  should  be  given  a  covered 
can  to  collect  rubbish  etc. 


218.  Letter. 

219.  See  SWJN/SS/62/items  130-131. 

220.  15  September  1960,  Lucknow.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  16  September  1960. 

221.  See  SWJN/SS/61/item  2. 
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85.  To  S.A.  Agadi:  Making  Civil  Servants  Competent222 

October  12,  1960 

Dear  Shri  Agadi, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1st  October  about  Civil  Servants  and  their  recruitment 
and  promotion.  As  this  concerns  the  Home  Ministry,  I  am  having  it  sent  there. 

What  you  say  in  your  letter  has  certainly  some  truth,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  exact  description  of  present-day  Civil  Servants.  I  have  been  watching  them 
and  coming  in  contact  with  them  for  these  many  years.  What  you  say  is  true  in 
regard  to  some  of  them.  In  regard  to  others  I  have  found  that  they  have  shown 
considerable  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  scheme  of  things  and  to 
take  the  initiative  in  many  matters  in  accordance  with  our  general  policy.  In 
fact,  I  might  say  that  some  of  the  younger  recruits  have  impressed  me  very 
much. 

We  are  anxious  to  open  avenues  of  promotion  to  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Civil  Services.  Generally  it  is  these  people  who  lack  initiative.  It  is 
perhaps  not  their  fault  but  the  experience  they  have  had  has  been  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  When  new  problems  arise  as  they  do  today,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  them  and  tend  to  refer  them  to  some  superior  officer.  Intellectual 
qualifications  are  by  themselves  not  always  enough,  but  they  should  be  essential 
in  any  high  grade  officer. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


86.  To  Maurice  Macmillan:  Job  for  Sanat  Biswas223 


16th  October,  1960 


Dear  Mr.  Macmillan, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  12  about  Mr.  Sanat  Biswas.224  It  is  true  that  I  am 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  you  will  appreciate  that 
the  real  work  there  is  done  by  experts  and  not  by  a  layman  like  me.  I  am, 
therefore,  drawing  the  attention  of  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha  of  the  Atomic  Energy 


222.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Koppal,  Mysore. 

223.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  Macmillan  Publishers;  address:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd,  St. 
Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C.  2.  Copied  to  Homi  Bhabha  and  M.S.  Thacker. 

224.  See  Appendix  42. 
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Commission  and  Prof.  M.S.  Thacker,  Director-General,  Council  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research,  to  this. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Sanat  Biswas  might  write  to  both  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha  and 
Prof.  Thacker,  sending  them  his  full  qualifications  and  the  kind  of  experience 
and  training  he  has  had. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


87.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  V.T.  Krishnamachari  to  Assist 
Planning  Commission225 


October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Your  letter  of  October  20, 226  in  which  you  suggest  asking  V.T.  Krishnamachari 
to  assist  the  Planning  Commission  in  the  study  of  certain  problems  of 
administration.  I  have  also  read  the  letter  you  have  addressed  to  Pantji227  on  this 
subject. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  V.T’s  help  in  this  matter  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  us. 

As  for  his  house,  he  should  certainly  stay  on  there  on  the  present  basis. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


88.  To  Sadashiv  Raghunath:  Nothing  More  to  Say223 


October  25,  1960 


My  dear  Raja  Sahib, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  21st  October.  The  various  points  that  you  raised  in 
your  letter,  were  such  as  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  Home  Ministry.  I, 
therefore,  forwarded  your  letter  to  them,  and  it  appears  that  they  sent  you  a 


225.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Planning.  File  No.  17(189)/60-65-PMS.  Also  available  in  File 
No.  5/20/9/60,  Planning  Commission  and  JN  Collection. 

226.  See  Appendix  56. 

227.  See  Appendix  49. 

228.  Letter  to  the  Raja  of  Bhor. 
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reply  after  carefully  examining  those  points.  I  do  not  see  what  I  can  do  in  the 
matter  or  what  further  steps  I  can  take  in  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


89.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Pay  to  Watch  Republic  Day229 

This  question  has  cropped  up  year  after  year.  Probably,  the  first  suggestion  for 
tickets  to  be  sold  for  Republic  Day  Parade  was  made  by  me.  But,  after  full 
consideration,  it  was  not  accepted. 

2.  I  have  gone  through  these  various  notes.  In  the  balance,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  have  a  certain  number  of  paid  tickets.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  force  in  the  argument  that  on  the  national  day,  we  should  not 
charge  for  such  tickets.  What  may  rightly  be  objected  to,  is  that  we  give  special 
opportunities  to  see  the  Parade  to  a  selected  number  of  people  who  can  pay  for 
the  tickets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  applies  to  the  system  of  issuing  invitations, 
as  such  invitations  are  after  all  issued  to  a  selected  number  of  people,  however 
big  that  number  might  be. 

3 .  In  any  event,  the  number  of  tickets  issued  for  sale  will  probably  be  a 
relatively  small  number  compared  to  the  total  number  of  people  seeing  the 
Parade  even  from  Rajpath.  Apart  from  the  general  public  who  will  take  their 
chance,  we  shall  have  to  provide  a  considerable  number  of  seats  for  various 
types  of  persons  who  have  to  be  invited.  Also,  we  should  continue  to  have  free 
blocks  for  (1)  Members  of  Parliament  and  (2)  Service  officers,  J.C.Os  and  OR 
etc.  There  will  no  doubt  be  others  too  to  be  included  in  this  list. 

4.  Seats  will  also  have  to  be  provided  for  State  contingents,  Pressmen 
etc. 

5 .  Ido  not  see  why  three  thousand  seats  should  be  allotted  to  non-officials 
whose  names  are  proposed  by  the  Delhi  Administration.  This  number  could 
well  be  reduced  considerably. 

6.  I  think  that  some  time  or  other,  we  shall  have  to  introduce  this  system 
of  priced  tickets.  We  may  begin  in  a  relatively  small  way.  We  could  well  have  a 
special  block  for  foreign  visitors  and  tourists.  There  is  the  obvious  risk  of 
blackmarketing  in  these  tickets.  That  I  suppose  applies  to  every  show  where 
the  demand  is  great  and  the  tickets  are  limited. 


229.  Note  to  the  Defence  Secretary,  26  October  1960. 
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7.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  remark  that  there  might 
be  unexpected  results.  To  some  extent,  the  result  will  be  different  from  what  it 
has  been.  But  nothing  extraordinary  is  likely  to  happen. 

8.  I  think  that  the  Committee  might  well  consider  making  a  beginning  of 
the  priced  system  of  tickets,  leaving  out  special  enclosures  for  invited  guests 
etc.  and  plenty  of  room  for  the  public  to  come  without  tickets  or  invitations.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  suggest  how  division  should  be  made  and  how  many 
tickets  should  be  priced.  The  price  of  tickets  would  naturally  vary  as  suggested. 

9.  A  real  difficulty  will  be  to  prevent  non-ticket  holders  to  occupy  these 
seats.  Indeed,  that  happens  to  some  extent  even  now  with  invitations. 

10.  I  suppose  the  number  of  stands  or  seats,  which  has  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  will  be  further  increased  this  year. 


(ii)  Ministers  and  Officials 


90.  To  Sadiq  Ali:  UK  Visit230 


September  3,  1960 

My  dear  Sadiq, 

Your  letter  of  August  30th  about  the  invitation  from  the  U.K.  High  Commission. 
Before  I  received  your  letter,  the  U.K.  High  Commission  had  communicated 
with  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  on  the  subject  and  even  sent  a  list  of  names 
from  which  a  selection  had  to  be  made.  We  had  then  more  or  less  agreed  to 
two  names,  Mukul  Mookerjee231  and  Ansar  Harvani,  a  Congress  M.P.  Perhaps, 
you  might  agree  to  these  two  names.  Another  name  or  two  could  be  suggested 
by  you  from  the  organisational  side. 

Some  care  has  to  be  taken  in  choosing  names  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
person  chosen  fitting  in.  Some  people  who  go  to  foreign  countries  do  not 
easily  fit  in  and  are  rather  unhappy. 

If  Ansar  Harvani  is  chosen,  as  is  suggested,  I  think  that  you  might  have  a 
private  talk  with  him.  I  have  heard,  though  I  do  not  know  personally,  that  he 
indulges  in  drink,  sometimes  perhaps  rather  too  much.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  this.  Nevertheless,  he  might  be  told  by  you  privately 
that  this  kind  of  thing  would  be  bad  for  any  representative  of  the  Congress.  All 


230.  Letter. 

23 1 .  Editor  of  Women  on  the  March  and  Mahila  Pragati  ke  Path  Par. 
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the  persons  who  go,  should  be  given  some  kind  of  orientation  partly  by  you 
and  partly  by  the  External  Affairs  Ministry. 

I  think  that  you  might  see  our  Commonwealth  Secretary,  M.J.  Desai,  and 
discuss  this  matter  with  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


91.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Don’t  Resign232 

I  am  surprised  to  receive  your  telegram.233  I  have  consulted  President  and 
Pantji.  We  are  all  definitely  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to 
resign  your  office  because  of  decision  of  Supreme  Court.234  That  court  has 
decided  some  constitutional  issue  which  has  no  personal  significance.  In  fact, 
we  have  not  even  seen  the  judgment  yet. 

In  any  event  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  for  any  sudden  step  to  be  taken 
without  fullest  consideration  and  consultation. 

I  am  informing  Chavan  of  this  also. 


232.  Wireless  Message,  5  September  1960.  Copied  to  Rajendra  Prasad  and  G.B.  Pant. 

233.  Sri  Prakasa  wrote  to  Nehru  on  5  September,  “Have  just  learnt  from  Radio  Supreme  Court 
majority  judgement  against  my  order  Nanavati  case.  Desire  permission  to  resigning  my 
office.  Position  seems  untenable.  Am  wirelessing  President  also.  Have  also  wirelessed 
Chavan  to  presume  my  signature  on  any  documents  to  be  issued  according  to  your  advice 
in  present  circumstances.” 

234.  The  Court  held  that  the  Governor  had  no  power  under  Article  161  to  suspend  the  life 
sentence  passed  on  Commander  Nanavati  when  the  matter  was  sub  judice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Nanavati  was  charged  for  the  murder  of  a  Bombay  businessman,  Prem  Bhagwandas 
Ahuja  on  27  April  1959.  See  Hindusthan  Standard ,  6  September  1960. 
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92.  To  Private  Secretary:  No  Job  Recommendation  for  D. 
N.  Chatterjee235 

Please  write  to  Shri  D.N.  Chatterjee.236  Tell  him  that  I  have  read  his  letter.237  1 
wish  him  well.  But  I  cannot  make  any  recommendations  to  any  organization 
for  employment.  That  would  be  improper  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  do,  and  I 
have  not  done  this  at  any  time. 


93.  To  S.R.  Das:  Files  on  K.  C.  Pant238 


September  7,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

In  your  letter  dated  the  25th  August  1960,  you  asked  me  to  send  you  the 
original  and  relevant  file  of  the  Company  Law  Administration  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  Shri  K.C.  Pant  as  Managing  Director,  Alco-Chemical  Ltd.  When 
I  received  your  letter,  the  Minister  for  Commerce  &  Industry239  had  gone  out 
of  Delhi.  I  sent  you  a  brief  acknowledgement. 

On  the  Minister’s  return,  I  asked  him  for  these  papers.  He  has  shown  me 
two  files  which  he  has  got  from  the  Company  Law  Administration.  One  of 
these  deals  with  Alco-Chemical  Limited  and  the  other  with  Silliman  Ice  Limited. 
He  also  gave  me  complete  copies  of  what  these  files  contained  as  well  as  a  note 
on  the  procedure  followed  for  the  appointment  or  re-appointment  of  Managing 
Agents  and  Managing  Directors  under  the  Companies’  Act,  1956. 

I  should  like  to  send  the  original  files  with  a  messenger,  probably  one  of 
our  officers  in  the  Ministry  concerned,  who  could  perhaps  bring  them  back 
after  you  had  seen  them.  I  would  prefer,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you,  for  that 
officer  to  bring  back  these  files  with  him.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  know 
from  you  the  convenient  date  when  this  officer  should  come  to  you  with  these 
files. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  sending  you  the  complete  copies  of  these  two  files  as 
well  as  the  above-mentioned  note.  It  would  perhaps  be  convenient  for  you  to 


235.  Note,  6  September  1960.  File  No.  4(2)60-H. 

236.  Brother  of  Asha  Gandhi  and  resident  of  the  Gandhi  Ashram  in  1939. 

237.  Chatterjee  wanted  a  recommendation  for  a  position  in  the  Bengal  Social  Welfare  Board  or 
the  Rehabilitation  Industrial  Corporation. 

238.  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Visva-Bharati. 

239.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 
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look  through  these  copies  first  and  then  I  could  send  you  the  original  records 
when  convenient  to  you. 

I  hope  you  will  approve  of  this  procedure. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


94.  To  C.  Rajagopalachari:  Kalyanam240 


September  7,  1960 

My  dear  Raj  aji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  6th  about  Kalyanam.241  I  have  been  worried 
about  this  matter  myself.  From  what  little  I  have  seen  of  Kalyanam,  I  have 
formed  a  very  good  opinion;  of  him  and  have  tried  to  help  him.  But  the  U.P.S.C. 
has  come  in  the  way  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  bypass  them  or  ignore 
them.  Parliament  is  rightly  critical  of  any  such  attempt  on  Government’s  part. 

I  shall,  however,  go  on  trying.  I  have  already  spoken  to  our  Home  Minister 
about  him. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


95.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Limiting  Expenditure  in  AEC242 


September  13,  1960 


My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  September  1 3  about  Travelling  Allowances  for  Members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  think  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  authority  to 
sanction  expenditure  should  not  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  sanctioning 
authority.  This  matter  should  be  considered.  In  fact,  quite  apart  from  this 
particular  point,  Homi  Bhabha  spoke  to  me  about  tightening  up  some  of  the 


240.  Letter. 

241.  See  Appendix  15. 

242.  Letter. 
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rules  for  sanctioning  expenditure  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  I 
agreed  with  him. 

As  for  the  halting  allowance,  this  may  be  also  considered,  but  I  do  think 
that,  so  far  as  Delhi  is  concerned,  Homi  Bhabha  should  be  allowed  to  stay  at 
the  Ashoka  Hotel.  He  is  abroad  at  present.  When  he  comes  back,  you  can  talk 
to  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


96.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  Decline  Invitation  to  Visit  Germany243 

October  19,  1960 

My  dear  Jatti, 

I  have  just  seen  some  papers  about  the  invitation  to  you  from  Messrs  A.E.G.  of 
Frankfurt  to  visit  West  Germany  for  about  a  week  in  order  to  inaugurate  a 
training  scheme  for  engineers  of  the  Mysore  Electric  Factory.  I  understand 
that  you  expressed  your  willingness  to  accept  the  invitation  but  that  your 
acceptance  has  not  been  communicated  to  Messrs  A.E.G.  yet. 

Personally  I  feel  that  the  occasion  hardly  justifies  the  visit  of  a  Chief 
Minister  to  Germany  at  the  invitation  of  a  private  firm. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  spend  foreign  exchange  on  such  a  visit  when  we 
are  so  short  of  this.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  a  person  occupying  the  high 
position  of  Chief  Minister  should  not  go  all  this  way  merely  to  inaugurate  this 
training  scheme.  Large  numbers  of  our  young  men  and  women  are  going  abroad 
to  various  countries  for  training.  Ministers  have  not  gone  to  inaugurate  their 
schemes  of  training. 

Also,  in  the  present  state  of  political  conditions  in  Mysore,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  advisable  for  you  to  pay  such  a  visit  abroad.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
to  you  to  decline  the  invitation  of  A.E.G.  with  thanks. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


243.  Letter. 
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97.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Appointing  a  Secretary244 


October  19,  1960 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

Your  letter  of  September  27th  was  sent  to  New  York.  It  missed  me  there  and 
had  to  come  back  here.  I  think  you  are  right  in  saying  that  if  Sachdev  is  unwilling, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  press  him  to  accept  the  post.  An  unwilling  person  can 
seldom  be  a  satisfactory  person  at  a  job. 

I  have  given  more  thought  to  it  and  I  feel  that  Nawab  Singh  would  be  a 
good  Secretary  for  you.  I  have  looked  into  his  work  again  and  the  Planning 
Commission  people  speak  highly  of  it.  What  is  more,  he  will  be  anxious  to  do 
his  best  and  justify  himself.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  agree  to  Nawab 
Singh. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  Nawab  Singh  should  be  appointed  a  Secretary.  Not 
only  has  he  done  good  work  here,  but  to  pass  him  over  would  be  bad  from 
both  personal  and  the  larger  points  of  view  at  present. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


98.  To  K.P.S.  Menon:  Successor  in  Moscow245 

October  24,  1960 

My  dear  K.P.S. , 

Your  term  as  Ambassador  in  Moscow  will  expire  on  the  3 1  st  March,  1961.  You 
have  been  there  for  a  number  of  critical  years  and,  thanks  to  you,  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  have  improved  and  are  on  a  good  footing  in  spite  of  all  manner 
of  difficulties.  Indeed,  it  was  because  of  our  high  appreciation  of  your  work 
that  we  have  wanted  you  to  stay  on  there  and  given  you  extensions.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  your  good  work  on  India’s  behalf. 

We  have  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  your  successor  in  Moscow. 
The  work  there  may  not  be  so  heavy  as  in  a  few  other  major  capitals,  but  it  is 
highly  important  and  very  delicate.  We  have,  therefore,  to  be  very  careful  in 
our  choice  of  your  successor.  He  has  to  be  of  the  highest  standing  and  experience 


244.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

245.  Letter  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  USSR.  Copied  to  the  Secretary  General  R.K. 
Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  Commonwealth  Secretary  M.J.  Desai. 
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in  our  Service  and  a  person  who  thoroughly  understands  our  policies  and 
particularly  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  could  think  of  no  better 
person  to  succeed  you  than  Subimal  Dutt,  our  Foreign  Secretary.  I  have, 
therefore,  invited  him  to  go  there,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  has  agreed. 

Both  Dutt  and  M.  J.  Desai  have  had  to  work  very  hard  in  our  Foreign 
Ministry  here,  and  their  presence  has  been  of  enormous  help  to  me.  Apart  from 
their  high  competence  and  ability,  they  understand  thoroughly  our  broad  policies 
and  are  in  tune  with  them.  Both  of  them  have  suffered  in  health  because  of  this 
continuous  strain  of  hard  work  and  difficult  problems.  M.J.  Desai  is  taking 
leave  for  four  months  at  the  end  of  November.  Dutt  should  also  have  at  least  a 
month’s  leave  before  he  goes  to  Moscow.  Because  of  this,  it  may  not  be  easy 
for  Dutt  to  go  to  Moscow  immediately  after  you  leave,  or  early  in  April.  I 
imagine  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  there  early  in  May.  He  cannot  take  leave  till 
M.J.’s  leave  expires,  and  he  comes  back.  I  suppose  it  will  not  matter  much  if 
there  is  a  gap  period  of  a  month  or  so  between  your  departure  from  Moscow 
and  Dutt’ s  arrival  there.  If,  however,  the  situation  continues  to  be  rather  serious, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  for  us  even  to  have  a  brief  period  without  our  Ambassador 
in  Moscow,  than  perhaps  you  could  stay  on  for  three  or  four  weeks  more.  I 
am  merely  mentioning  this  to  you,  though  I  hope  that  this  contingency  will  not 
arise. 

After  M.J.  Desai  comes  back  from  leave,  we  hope  that  he  will  take  charge 
of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(iii)  Passport 

99.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Forged  Passports  Case246 

A.  Subba  Rao:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  Government  have  traced  all  the  accused  persons  involved  in 
the  forged  passports  case;  and 

(b)  If  so,  who  are  the  people  so  far  apprehended  and  prosecuted? 


246.  Oral  answers,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  cols  3033-3036. 
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The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Special 
Police  Establishment,  New  Delhi,  have  registered  two  cases  in  this 
connection  and  all  the  accused  except  one,  who  is  absconding,  have  been 
traced. 

(b)  People  involved  hail  mostly  from  Jullundur  and  Hoshiarpur  Districts 
in  Punjab,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  belong  to  Delhi  and  Cochin. 
These  accused  are: 

(i)  persons  who  travelled  on  forged  passports  under  assumed  names; 

(ii)  The  travel  agents  or  their  sub-agents  who  are  alleged  to  have  collected 
large  amounts  from  the  travellers  and  arranged  for  their  passages; 

(iii)  The  persons  who  are  alleged  to  have  forged  endorsements  in  the 
passports  and  other  travel  documents; 

(iv)  The  Port  Registration  Officer,  Cochin,  who  is  alleged  to  have  willfully 
abstained  from  making  proper  checking  of  the  passengers  and  the 
passports  before  their  boarding  the  ships  at  Cochin. 

A.  Subba  Rao:  We  are  told  that  one  gentleman  is  missing.  May  I  know 
what  steps  the  Government  is  taking  to  find  out  his  whereabouts? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  We  are  trying  to  trace  him. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Prime 
Minister  was  in  London  this  year,  the  Indian  Workers’  Association247  there 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  him  on  the  13th  May  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  they  had  not  come  across  even  a  single  case  of  an  Indian  who  was 
in  possession  of  a  forged  passport  or  who  was  guilty  of  any  kind  of  forgery 
and  that  it  had  always  been  done  by  certain  travel  agencies  and  so  on? 
They  demanded  some  action  against  those  people  here  at  this  end.  After 
that  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  deal  with  them? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  If  the  hon.  Member  had  listened  to  the  reply  carefully,  he 
would  have  seen  that  travel  agents  are  also  brought  into  the  proceedings. 
Among  the  people  who  are  apprehended  are  travel  agents  or  their  sub¬ 
agents  who  are  alleged  to  have  collected  large  amounts  of  money  from 
these  people. 


247.  See  SWJN/SS/59/item  181  and  SWJN/SS/60/item  185. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  know,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
people  have  been  caught  in  this  manner,  whether  the  High  Commission  or 
the  Government  of  India  took  any  steps  to  examine  those  people  in  order 
to  find  out  the  culprits  at  this  end,  that  is  to  say,  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation  and  bringing  them  to  book?  I  want  to  know  whether  any 
such  step  was  taken  in  England. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  The  hon.  Member  is  repeating  the  same  question  and  I 
can  only  repeat  the  same  answer. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  do  not  know  what  she  has  said. 

Chairman:  First  of  all,  you  said  that  it  is  not  the  passengers  but  the  travel 
agents  and  she  said  that  her  answer  included  the  travel  agents  and  sub¬ 
agents.  The  next  question  you  asked  whether  any  action  has  been  taken  to 
trace  them  by  the  High  Commission  in  London.  Is  it  not  so? 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Just  a  little  different.  My  question  was  whether  those 
people,  who  have  been  booked  in  this  manner,  who  had  been  seen  with 
illegal  passports,  were  examined  and  were  asked  to  file  whatever  information 
they  had  so  that  the  real  culprits  in  India  could  be  apprehended. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  travel  agents  were  certainly 
responsible  but  to  imagine  that  thousands  of  persons — innocent  victims — 
without  knowing  what  would  happen  gladly  paid  large  sums  of  money  is  rather 
difficult  to  conceive;  they  are  all  guilty,  the  travel  agents  more  so  but  in  view  of 
all  this,  when  I  was  in  London  when  some  of  their  representatives  came  to  see 
me,  I  said  that  I  was  prepared  to  have  the  case  of  everyone  there  examined  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  criminal  steps  being  taken — that  is  a  different  matter — 
but  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  All  these  people  were  without  any  papers, 
Stateless  almost.  So,  I  said  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  have  all  these  cases 
examined  there  by  the  High  Commission  to  see  what  we  could  do  possibly  in 
the  matter.  This  we  tried  to  do.  We  did  not  get  too  much  co-operation  from 
them,  the  Indian  Workers’  Association — whatever  its  name  is.  But  we  are 
pursuing  the  matter. 

A.  Subba  Rao:  May  I  know,  Sir,  which  are  the  travel  agents  involved  in 
this? 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  It  is  very  important  that  they  should  co-operate,  but  may 
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I  know,  Sir,  whether  in  this  connection  .  .  . 

A.  Subba  Rao:  Sir,  my  question  was  not  answered. 

Chairman:  Your  leader,  Mr.  Bhupesh  Gupta,  takes  up  another  question. 
Lakshmi  Menon:  I  have  not  got  the  names. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  It  appears  that  prosecution  is  still  going  on.  May  I 
know,  Sir,  at  what  stage  the  proceedings  are? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  has  almost  begun  a  short  while  ago. 


(iv)  Corruption 


100.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Jeeps  Case248 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  his  statement  made  in  Lok 

Sabha  on  the  21st  April,  I960249  and  state:250 

(a)  Whether  settlement  arrived  out  of  court  regarding  jeep  case  has  been 
finalized;  and 

(b)  If  so,  the  details  of  the  settlement? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  The  settlement  is  as  follows :- 

(a)  The  Defendants  relinquished  all  their  claims  against  the  Government 
of  India  under  two  contracts  which  was  the  subject  matter  of  two 
arbitration  proceedings. 

(b)  The  Government  of  India  withdrew  and  relinquished  its  claims  against 
the  Defendants  in  the  suit. 


248.  Written  answers,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XLVI,  col.  6387. 

249.  See  SWJN/SS/60/item  89. 

250.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  Ram  Krishan  Gupta,  S.A.  Agadi  and  K.G  Wodeyar  and 
Ganatantra  Parishad  MP  Supakar. 
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101.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Fraud  in  the  Punjab 
National  Bank251 

I  have  signed  the  slip  that  was  sent  to  me  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Punjab 
National  Bank  and  am  returning  this.  But  I  do  not  at  all  understand  this  business. 
How  is  it  possible  that  an  unknown  person  can  forge  a  cheque  and  draw  money 
on  it?  All  of  us  have  accounts  in  banks,  but  normally  this  kind  of  thing  does  not 
happen.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  find  out  as  to  who  has  done  this,  and 
why  should  the  Punjab  National  Bank  be  fooled  by  a  forged  cheque?  One’s 
suspicions  go  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Jan  Jagran  Group. 

2.  In  the  note  sent  to  me,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  any  kind  of  an 
enquiry  or  any  attempt  to  find  out  how  this  extraordinary  thing  has  happened. 
It  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  What  security  is  there  for  such  forgeries  not  to 
take  place  in  future?  This  kind  of  casualness  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary. 

3 .  I  think  that  a  strict  enquiry  should  be  held  both  by  the  police  and  by 
your  own  office. 

4.  If  the  Jan  Jagran  Group’s  work  is  being  held  up  for  lack  of  funds, 
they  can  be  helped.  Even  so,  I  think  the  help  should  be  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
view  of  what  has  happened.  One  cannot  go  on  as  if  nothing  has  happened. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  and  the  whole  organisation  must  share  responsibility 
for  this  loss  of  public  funds. 


(f)  Social  Groups 

102.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Dandakaranya252 


September  18,  1960 


My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

Your  letter  of  September  17th  about  Koken’s253  report  on  Dandakaranya.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  get  precise  and  definite  evidence  to  convict  anybody. 
Nevertheless,  when  this  kind  of  thing  occurs,  as  pointed  out  by  Koken,  then 
there  should  he  some  enquiry.  Koken  spoke  very  strongly  about  this  matter  to 
me.  He  did  not  want  to  put  all  that  he  said  to  me,  down  in  his  report. 


251.  Note,  23  September  1960.  File  No.  40(12)/58-66-PMS.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

252.  Letter. 

253.  Member,  Technical  Cooperation  Mission.  See  SWJN/SS/61/item  339. 
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The  enquiry  need  not  be  what  is  called  a  public  enquiry  and  all  that.  Some 
competent  person  might  enquire  into  this,  making  Koken’s  report  as  his  base. 
Our  people  must  not  get  away  with  the  idea  that  we  are  complacent  about  such 
happenings. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  consult  Pantji  about  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

103.  To  Kailas  Nath  Katju:  Catholic  Adivasi  Schools 
at  a  Disadvantage254 

October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

I  had  a  visit  today  from  A.  Soares  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  India.  He  complained 
about  the  treatment  of  Catholic  Adivasi  Schools  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  I  gather 
that  your  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  this  matter,  but 
that  the  Catholic  Union  feel  that  the  committee  is  not  an  impartial  one  and  so 
are  not  cooperating  with  it. 

Unfortunately  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Government,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Ravi  Shankar  Shukla,  has  got  a  reputation  of  being  anti-Christian.  This  has 
spread  even  to  other  countries.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  this  is  not  only 
against  our  Constitution,  but  is  also  harmful  to  us  in  other  ways.  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  personally  look  into  this  matter.  Perhaps  we  can  talk  about  it  at  Raipur. 

The  point  is  made  that  there  is  considerable  difference  of  treatment  in 
regard  to  these  Adivasi  Schools,  in  Bihar  and  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  These  are 
matters  which  can  be  easily  enquired  into  even  without  a  committee.  Any  officer 
could  find  out  the  facts. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


254.  Letter. 
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104.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Continue  Grants  to 
Anglo-Indian  Schools255 


October  24,  1960 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

I  had  a  very  big  deputation  to  see  me  this  morning,  representing  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Community.  There  were  fifty-two  persons.  They  gave  me  a 
representation,  and  spoke  at  some  length  in  regard  to  it.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
this  representation. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  matters  they  have  raised  relate  to  State  Governments, 
and  not  so  much  to  the  Central  Government,  except  insofar  as  some  kind  of 
legislation  might  be  considered  necessary.  Anyhow,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
your  Ministry  has  dealt  with  this  matter  and  what  their  views  are.256  My  own 
inclination  is  that  there  is  much  justification  for  some  of  their  demands.  For  the 
State  Governments  to  take  steps  which  would  practically  mean  closing  up 
some  of  the  Anglo-Indian  schools  or  throwing  out  many  of  their  so  called 
indigent  persons  would  be  unfortunate. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


255.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  File  No.  33(56)/60-64-PMS.  Also  available  in  File 
No.  21/13/60-SCT,  MHAand  the  JN  Collection. 

256.  Shrimali  wrote  to  Nehru  on  8  November  1 960  stating  the  matter  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Chief  Ministers’  Conference  in  March  1960.  It  was  decided  the  State  Governments 
would  continue  their  grants  to  Anglo-  Indian  schools  and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  not  required. 
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105.  To  Kailas  Nath  Katju:  Grievance  of  Bastar  Adivasis257 

Raipur 
October  30,  1960 

My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

I  enclose  a  note  which  was  given  to  me  today  by  the  Adim  Jatiya  Sevak  Sangh 
people  on  behalf  of  the  Bastar  Adivasis.258  1  would  like  to  draw  your  particular 
attention  to  what  they  say  about  the  Bastar  Maharaja.259  A  much  longer 
memorandum  about  the  Bastar  Maharaja  is  also  enclosed.  This  is  a  detailed 
paper,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  this  examined  fully.  I  think  that  something 
should  be  done  to  check  this  mad  Maharaja  from  misbehaving. 

I  also  enclose  a  letter  given  to  me  by  some  poor  Harijan  students. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(g)  Language 

106.  To  D.S.  Kothari:  Technical  Terminology  in  Hindi260 

Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 

My  dear  Kothari, 

I  received  your  note  and  the  pamphlet  on  scientific  and  technical  terminology 
in  Indian  languages  some  days  ago.261 1  kept  them  with  me  to  read  when  I  had 
some  leisure.  I  have  now  done  so. 

What  you  have  written  has  brought  out  some  aspects  of  this  problem 
which  had  not  struck  me  previously.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  you 
have  made  is  probably  the  right  one.  The  subject  is  complicated,  and  it  is 


257.  Letter. 

258.  The  Press  reported  a  protest  march  by  Bastar  adivasis  on  29  October,  but  did  not  name 
any  organisation.  On  the  same  day,  Nehru  visited  the  adivasi  camp  and  received  a 
memorandum  demanding  a  separate  state  of  Chhattisgarh.  See  The  Hindu ,  30  October 
1960.  See  also,  SWJN/SS/65/item  4. 

259.  Pravin  Chandra  Bhanjdeo. 

260.  Letter  to  the  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

261.  The  Pamphlet  was  subsequently  published  as  a  volume — The  Problem  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Terminology  in  Indian  Languages — in  1961. 
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difficult  to  have  precise  opinions.  But  the  approach  does  seem  to  me  correct. 
The  real  difficulty  is  in  giving  effect  to  it.  In  doing  so,  I  take  it  that  there  will  be 
no  rigidity  and  that  with  more  experience  the  prospect  will  become  clearer. 

You  have  naturally  thought  in  terms  of  technical  terminology.  But  Hindi 
and  Urdu  have  already  absorbed  quite  a  considerable  number  of  words  from 
English  which  are  in  daily  use.  I  hope  that  these  words  will  be  maintained  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  find  some  other  words  which  are  more  closely 
allied  to  Hindi.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  any  living  language  has  a  capacity  to 
absorb  words  from  foreign  languages  by  popular  use  if  experts  do  not  come  in 
the  way. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  someone  to  make  a  list  of  such  words. 
Very  common  are,  of  course,  words  like  bicycle,  motor,  rail,  station,  etc.  I  see 
no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  retained.  Someone  took  the  trouble  once  to 
try  to  find  out  what  words  our  simple  mechanics  used.  He  found  quite  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign  words  adapted  by  them  for  their  own  use. 

Going  out  of  scientific  terminology,  we  can  see  the  effect  of  Persian  on 
Hindi.  A  very  large  number  of  Persian  words  are  used  even  by  the  villagers, 
especially  in  the  law  courts,  because  Persian  was  for  long  a  language  of  the 
law  courts. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  put  in  charge  of  this  important  and 
fascinating  work.  I  am  returning  your  pamphlet. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


107.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Bureau  of  Translation 
Proposed262 


October  17,  1960 


My  dear  Humayun, 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  October263  about  the  development  of  modem  Indian 
languages  other  than  Hindi.  I  certainly  think  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  this  and  what  is  most  necessary  is  the  translation  of  important  books 
in  various  Indian  languages.  To  some  extent,  this  is  being  done  by  the  Sahitya 


262.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  File  No.  40(209)/60- 
70-PMS.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 

263.  See  Appendix  53. 
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Akademi.  I  take  it  that  what  you  are  now  proposing  is  an  addition  to  this  work 
by  starting  a  Bureau  of  Translation  in  your  Ministry.  On  the  whole,  this  seems 
to  me  a  worthwhile  idea  to  pursue. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

108.  To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  Inscription  on  Bus  Tickets264 

October  21,  1960 

My  dear  Bhagwan  Sahay, 

Someone  has  told  me  that  the  bus  tickets  in  Delhi  have  an  inscription  in  Hindi 
which  has  the  word  in  it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  “not 

transferable”. 

Is  this  a  fact?  If  so,  it  really  is  extraordinary  that  words  should  be  used 
which  hardly  anyone  can  understand. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(h)  Representative  Institutions 

109.  To  the  Madras  Government:  Promoting 
Panchayati  Raj265 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  a  Panchayat  Development  week  is  being  organised 
in  Madras  State.  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  development  of  panchayats  as 
the  foundations  of  our  democratic  freedoms.  We  now  talk  of  “Panchayati  Raj” 
and  where  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  results  have  been  good. 

Democratic  progress  is  not  something  that  is  imposed  from  above.  While 
the  governmental  apparatus  necessarily  performs  an  important  function,  any 
real  advance  must  have  its  roots  in  the  people.  It  is  these  people  organised  in 
panchayats  that  can  develop  self-reliance  which  is  the  basis  of  all  progress. 


264.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 

265.  Message,  12  September  1960.  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS.  Also  available  in  IN 
Collection. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  attached  importance  to  the  development  of 
panchayats  and  cooperatives  in  our  rural  areas.  Both  these  should  be  free  from 
official  control.  Officers  should  help  and  guide  them,  but  not  impose  themselves 
upon  them. 

Madras  State  has  a  good  record  in  many  ways.  I  hope  that  it  will  forge 
ahead  also  in  regard  to  this  development  of  autonomous  panchayats.  I  wish 
this  move  every  success. 


110.  To  the  Panchayats  in  Andhra  Pradesh266 

India  is  today  in  a  ferment  of  change  and  progress,  in  all  manner  of  directions 
this  change  is  in  evidence.  Our  Agriculture  is  improving  and  great  factories  and 
plants  are  growing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Small  industries,  which 
are  so  important,  are  also  appearing  in  large  numbers  in  every  State. 

In  this  picture  of  change  and  advance,  nothing  is  I  think  so  important  and 
heartening  as  the  changes  being  brought  about  in  our  rural  areas  by  the  scheme 
of  Panchayati  Raj.  A  year  ago,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  inaugurate  this  scheme 
in  Andhra  Pradesh.267  In  this  matter  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan  have  been 
the  leaders,  though  other  States  are  following  that  example.268 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  its  inauguration  in  Andhra  Pradesh, 
it  is  fit  and  proper  that  this  should  be  celebrated  in  an  appropriate  manner  by 
the  Village  Panchayats,  Panchayat  Samitis  and  Zilla  Parishads.  I  send  my  good 
wishes  on  this  occasion. 

I  believe  that  the  real  foundations  of  freedom  and  a  democratic  structure 
are  being  firmly  laid  by  these  movements.  This  is  the  real  swaraj  of  the  people. 
Even  as  we  put  our  faith  in  our  people,  so  will  they  respond  and  help  in  building 
up  this  great  country  of  ours. 


266.  Message,  20  October  1960.  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS. 

267.  See  SWJN/SS/5 3/item  91. 

268.  On  1  September  1960,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  CPP  appointed  a  seven  member 
team  to  study  panchayati  raj  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan.  Henceforth,  a  team  of 
Congress  MPs  visited  these  states.  See  SWJN/SS/65  for  Nehru  to  D.  Sanjivayya,  25 
December  1960.  See  also,  The  Times  of  India,  3  September  1960. 
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(i)  Media 

111.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Jurists  Misrepresenting  Facts269 

The  attached  paper  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  so-called  Indian  Commission 
of  Jurists,  whatever  that  might  be.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  to  reply  to  it.  But 
still  I  feel  that  a  brief  reply  might  be  sent.  You  might  say  that  a  copy  of  this 
letter  has  reached  us  and  it  has  surprised  us  greatly.  What  is  stated  in  that  letter 
is  so  completely  without  foundation  that  it  is  surprising  that  anyone  should  give 
expression  to  such  a  collection  of  falsehoods.  What  occurred  on  the  32th  June 
in  Delhi270  was  in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  presence  of  large  crowds  and 
hundreds  of  newspapermen,  both  Indian  and  foreign.  There  was  no  secrecy 
about  it.  There  was  no  firing  by  the  police.  It  is  true  that  tear  gas  bombs  were 
used,  but  no  one  has  been  known  to  die  or  be  injured  by  the  use  of  tear  gas 
bombs.  Very  detailed  accounts  of  these  occurrences  have  appeared  in  scores 
on  newspapers  from  their  own  correspondents. 

2.  The  whole  account  given  is  so  fantastically  untrue  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  person  with  the  least  sense  of  responsibility  could  give  it. 


269.  Note,  12  September  1960. 

270.  This  refers  to  the  Akali  demonstrations.  See  SWJN/SS/61/item  47. 
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112.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Third  Five  Year  Plan1 

The  Prime  Minister  (Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with 
great  interest  and  much  profit  to  the  speeches  delivered  yesterday  in  this  House 
with  regard  to  the  motion  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  Planning  Minister. 
We  discuss  here  in  this  House,  in  Parliament,  from  day  to  day  all  kinds  of 
important  and  less  important  measures.  But  I  do  think  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  Five  Year  Plan,  it  takes  us  into  almost  another  realm.  It  makes  us  think  in 
wider  perspectives,  makes  us  look  back  and  look  forward,  and  it  makes  us  feel 
as  if  we  were  actors  in  a  vast  drama  that  is  taking  place  in  this  country.  It  is  an 
exciting  thought,  this  business  of  planning  for  India  and  working  out  the  Plan 
afterwards. 

We  present  to  this  House  the  Draft  Outline  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 
Behind  that  Draft  Outline,  behind  that  Third  Plan  lie  the  First  Plan  and  the 
Second  Plan,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Third  Plan  does  not  come  out 
of  nothing.  It  is  a  growth  out  of  the  first  two  Plans,  out  of  the  last  ten  years 
effort  in  India.  Ten  years  ago  or  thereabouts  we  started  a  deliberate  way  and 
we  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  plan,  or  rather  to  reorganise  the  economic  life 
of  our  country,  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  country,  with  a  view  to  achieving 
the  results  aimed  at.  We  had  the  First  Plan,  a  relatively  small  one,  a  relatively,  if 
I  may  say  so  with  all  respect  to  my  colleague,  planless  Plan,  in  the  First  Plan, 
because  we  did  not  have  the  data,  the  statistics  and  all  that  and  we  merely 
collected  whatever  we  had.  But  the  Second  Plan  became  a  much  more  organised 
effort.  We  have  had  the  experience,  both  by  our  success  and  by  our  lack  of 
success.  We  had  much  more  data,  statistics  and  the  like,  and  perhaps  we  had 
been  educated  also  in  this  process,  to  some  extent.  And  so  out  of  the  First  and 
the  Second  plans  grew  the  Third  Plan,  out  of  our  thinking  which  was  not 
confined  to  the  half  a  dozen  or  so  members  of  the  Planning  Commission  but  in 
which  numerous  people  had  taken  part.  I  should  like  the  House  to  remember 
this.  Many  people,  many  panels,  many  organisations  all  over  India,  many  experts, 
not  only  in  India,  economists  and  statisticians,  trade  union  people,  businessmen 
and  others  are  consulted  by  us,  students,  college  professors  and  the  like.  We 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  many  eminent  foreign  experts  from 


1.  Motion,  6  September  1960,  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos.  17-24,  3 1  August-9 
September  1960,  cols  3630-3656. 
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a  variety  of  countries.  They  come  to  us  not  only  because  we  invite  them  for 
our  own  advantage,  but  because  they  themselves  and  their  countries  are 
fascinated  at  this  prospect  of  planning  in  India,  this  planning  which  is  going  to 
affect  400  million  people.  So  out  of  this  earnest,  continuous,  persistent  and 
combined,  thought,  this  Plan  has  come.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  a  perfect  Plan.  It  is  a  Plan  which  is  the  result  of  the  first  two  plans.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  them  and  the  result  of  a  very  great  deal  of  joint  thinking.  This 
Plan  again  is  but  a  step  in  the  process  which  will  lead  to  the  Fourth  Plan  and  the 
Fifth  Plan  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  this  five  year  plan  period  is  not  an  isolated 
period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  but  something  in  a  continuous  process  of 
economic  regeneration  of  India  which  started  ten  years  ago. 

Looking  at  it,  naturally,  we  look  back  to  the  last  ten  years,  the  results  of 
them,  our  success  and  our  failures,  and  we  look  necessarily  to  the  future. 
What  are  we  aiming  at  and  what  are  our  objectives?  How  do  we  hope  to 
achieve  them?  Immediately  we  do  that,  we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  perspective, 
in  terms  of  long  periods,  not  only  in  terms  of  doing  this  odd  job  here  and 
something  else  there  in  which,  no  doubt,  we  are  interested — we  want  in  our 
various  States  and  in  India  as  a  whole  many  things  to  be  done — but  occasionally 
we  look  at  the  picture  of  India  as  a  whole,  in  this  long  perspective  of,  let  us 
say,  15  years  or  20  years  or  25  years,  because  in  building  up  the  country,  we 
cannot  have  bits  here  and  there,  but  we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  picture  in 
front,  of  the  whole  as  it  is  going  to  be.  Even  in  a  small  plan,  a  plan  for  the  Delhi 
city,  they  plan  what  it  should  be,  say,  20  years  from  now.  Much  more  so  for 
India.  Therefore,  in  considering  this  Plan  we  must  have  some  objectives  clearly 
in  view  and  we  must  have  some  kind  of  strategy  which  we  think  will  help  us  to 
realise  these  objectives. 

The  question  obviously  is  one  of  enormous  difficulty,  because  however 
much  on  paper  you  may  decide  a  thing  or  not  to  do  it,  it  is  the  people  of  India, 
the  400  millions  of  them,  who  will  give  the  final  answer,  and  the  effort  they  put 
in  and  what  they  do  and  what  they  do  not  want  to  do.  Nobody,  not  even  the 
greatest  autocrat  or  tyrant  can  ultimately  force  vast  numbers  of  people  to  do 
this.  Force  can  be  used  in  some  authoritarian  method,  but  ultimately  even  that 
has  got  to  have  some  backing.  For  us  where  we  have  got  a  democratic  apparatus 
of  government,  obviously,  the  question  becomes  a  more  difficult  one  in  the 
sense  of  inducing  and  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  public  at  large  to  do  it, 
because  no  government,  however  good  it  may  be,  can  undertake  these  vast 
social  movements  without  a  very  great  deal  of  public  response  and  help. 

The  question  sometimes  arises — I  do  not  remember  if  it  was  raised  in  this 
House  yesterday —  and  the  very  essence  of  planning  is  challenged  and  the  poor 
Planning  Commission,  they  say,  is  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach,  coming  in  the 
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way  of  Government,  of  the  Ministries  and  the  rest.  Some  people  call  it  a  super¬ 
cabinet  and  ask:  what  is  it  doing  there?  Now,  all  those  who  think  so  have  not, 
I  am  afraid,  really  grasped  what  this  is  all  about.  They  have  not  grasped  the 
thing  that  planning  is  essential  thing  today  in  every  country,  even  in  those 
countries  which  have  what  is  called  free  enterprise,  although  the  planning  there 
may  be  different.  That  however  does  not  apply  to  us.  A  country,  situated  as 
India  is,  as  any  more  or  less  underdeveloped  country  is,  cannot  move  ahead 
without  hard  planning  and  hard  work.  It  cannot  be  left  to  the  advocates  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  like.  I  am  sorry  to  say  anything  about  them  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  continual  astonishment  that  we  should  have  relics,  museum-pieces,  of  the 
past,  mentally  speaking  in  this  country.  I  just  cannot  understand  if;  nobody  can 
understand  it,  not  even,  I  say,  men  in  America  or  England  which  are  capitalist 
countries.  Even  they  realise  the  necessity  for  planning  in  India,  and  the  necessity 
for  planning  more  or  less  in  the  ways  that  we  are  doing  it  but  some  people  here, 
isolated  from  any  modem  thought,  modem  developments,  living  maybe  in  some 
kind  of  a  circle  of  stock  exchanges  and  imagining  that  that  is  the  world,  think 
that  planning  is  bad  and  that  it  takes  away  one’s  freedom.  Freedom  for  what? 
Freedom  to  exploit?  Freedom  to  make  vast  sums  of  money?  Freedom  to  create 
monopolies?  If  that  is  so,  yes;  I  say  it  does,  and  we  are  intent  on  taking  away 
this  freedom  to  exploit  others.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  even  the  existing 
freedoms  for  exploitation  will  be  strictly  limited.  In  fact,  one  of  the  big  things 
of  planning  is  to  do  that,  and  I  quite  appreciate  what  was  said  yesterday  in 
some  of  the  speeches  that  in  our  planning  we  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  in 
that  direction.  I  hope  we  will.  We  must  realise  this. 

The  Planning  Commission  is  not  a  cabinet,  much  less  a  super-cabinet.  The 
Planning  Commission  has  no  executive  functions.  It  has  certain  advisory 
functions,  very  important  ones  perhaps.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  remind  this 
House  of  what  these  functions  are.  It  is  almost  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  the 
Government  of  India  issued  the  Resolution  about  the  Planning  Commission.  It 
said: 

“The  Planning  Commission  will 

(1)  make  an  assessment  of  the  material,  capital  and  human  resources  of  the 
country,  including  technical  personnel  and  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
augmenting  some  of  these  resources  as  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  relation 
to  the  nation’s  requirement; 

(2)  formulate  a  plan  for  the  most  effective  and  planned  utilisation  of  the  country’s 
resources; 

(3)  on  a  determination  of  priorities,  define  the  stages  in  which  the  plan  should 
be  carried  out  and  propose  the  allocation  of  resources  for  the  due  completion 
of  each  stage; 
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(4)  indicate  the  factors  which  are  tending  to  retard  economic  development 
and  determine  the  conditions  which,  in  view  of  the  current  social  and  political 
situation,  should  be  established  for  the  successful  execution  of  the  plan; 

(5)  determine  the  nature  of  the  machinery  which  may  be  necessary  for 
securing  the  successful  implementation  of  each  stage  of  the  plan  in  all  its  aspects; 

(6)  appraise  from  time  to  time  the  progress  achieved  in  the  execution  of 
each  stage  of  the  plan  and  recommend  the  adjustments  of  policy  and  measures 
that  such  appraisal  may  show  to  be  necessary; 

(7)  make  such  interim  or  ancillary  recommendations  as  appear  to  it  to  be 
appropriate  for  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  it  or  on  a 
consideration  of  the  prevailing  economic  conditions,  current  policies,  measures 
and  development  programmes  or  on  an  examination  of  such  specific  problems 
as  may  be  referred  to  it  for  advice  by  the  Central  or  State  Governments”. 

This  is  fairly  comprehensive  but  essentially  it  is  advisory  in  nature.  The 
advice  in  such  circumstances  may  be  very  important  which  cannot  be  by¬ 
passed,  that  is  a  different  matter,  but  it  advises  the  Central  Government,  it 
advises  the  State  Governments.  It  has  to  appraise  the  results — this  is  something 
to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  House — to  look  at  the 
implementation  of  it.  It  has  to  see  as  to  what  is  being  done,  the  performance 
part  of  it,  not  merely  to  advise  and  forget.  Perhaps,  I  say  so  with  deference  to 
the  Planning  Commission,  it  has  not  done  that  adequately  enough  in  the  past.  It 
has  to  appraise  from  time  to  time  the  progress  achieved  in  the  execution  of 
each  stage.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

We  have  often  talked  about  how  much  money  has  been  spent  and  criticism 
has  been  made  that  this  is  not  being  spent  and  questions  are  asked  as  to  why 
that  has  not  been  spent.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  we  are  all  looking  at 
things  in  a  very  imperfect  way;  the  question  is,  what  has  been  done,  not  how 
much  money  has  been  spent.  May  be  the  quantum  of  money  spent  is  an  indication 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  done  or  might  have  been  done  but  the  real  thing  is 
what  actually  has  been  done.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  this 
business  of  appraisal.  Naturally,  this  is  a  business  which  the  State  Governments 
and  the  Central  Government  should  take  up,  and  to  some  extent  they  do  take 
up  but  the  Planning  Commission,  with  its  all-India  outlook,  is  best  placed  to 
look  into  it  and  to  advise  and  report  as  to  what  is  being  done. 

When  we  plan,  obviously  we  have  to  be  clear  as  to  what  we  are  aiming  at, 
what  is  our  objective.  We  cannot  plan  in  the  air.  We  have  laid  down  our 
objectives,  not  very  precisely  always  but  certainly  sufficiently  clearly  to  guide 
our  path.  You  may  say,  we  want  higher  standards  of  living  for  everybody.  I 
suppose  everyone  agrees  with  that.  It  does  not  take  one  very  far;  we  may  say, 
as  we  do,  that  we  want  to  put  an  end  to  exploitation  of  individuals  or  groups  by 
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other  individuals  or  groups,  that  we  want  relative  equality.  I  say  relative  because 
absolute  equality  is  not  feasible  or  possible  or  perhaps  even  desirable,  I  would 
say.  We  say  that  every  person  must  have  the  chance  or  opportunity  to  lead  a 
good  life  to  get  the  proper  training  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  have  the  primary 
necessities  of  life.  It  is  up  to  him  to  see  whether  he  makes  a  mess  of  his  life  or 
not;  nobody  can  guarantee  it  but  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  and  the 
State  should  try  and  help  in  building  up  a  structure  in  which  there  is  no 
exploitation  and  there  is  no  large  measure  of  inequality.  All  this  put  together 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  want  a  socialist  structure  of  society,  socialist 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  All  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principal  means  of  production  should  be  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  people 
because  where  the  principal  means  of  production  are  owned  or  are  in  private 
hands,  they  may  lead  to  private  exploitation,  to  private  monopoly  and  the  like. 
Therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  it,  and  indeed  our  Constitution  has  laid  it  down 
that  monopolies  should  not  be  encouraged.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  concentration  of  wealth  and  concentration  of  economic  power  should  not 
be  encouraged  and  should  be  actively  discouraged.  Broadly  you  may  put  your 
ideals  in  that  way.  In  effect,  our  planning,  the  Third  Plan  or  any  other  plan, 
concerns  itself  with  the  proper  distribution  of  it.  There  are  other  factors  of 
very  great  importance,  of  course,  outside  the  accumulation  or  the  distribution 
of  wealth;  there  are  moral  and  ethical  factors  which  are  of  great  importance. 
For  the  moment  they  do  not  come  into  this  picture  in  the  direct  sense;  indirectly 
they  may  and  it  is  very  important.  Indeed,  when  I  say  I  believe  in  socialism,  it 
is  not  only  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  solve  our  problems  but  because 
it  is  an  ethical  way,  it  is  a  moral  way,  and  I  believe  that  a  society  which  is 
entirely  an  acquisitive  society  as  an  immoral  society,  and  I  do  not  want  that 
sort  of  thing.  Such  societies  functioned  and  succeeded  in  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  country  that  succeeded  had  colonies, 
had  this  and  that  and  the  world  to  exploit  and  they  managed  to  get  away  with  it, 
we  have  not  the  world  to  exploit  even  if  we  wanted  to.  We  have  to  function  in 
the  limited,  though  big  sphere  of  India,  conditions  are  different  but  apart  from 
that,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  whole  Indian  genius  attaches  certain  moral  or 
ethical  values  to  the  political  or  economic  structure.  Therefore,  I  merely 
mentioned  this  because  when  we  talk  about  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society,  it  is 
not  some  artificial  thing  which  we  create.  It  has  a  basis  deep  down  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  and  therefore  we  are  after  it  with  passion  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument  but  we  believe  in  it  and  to  work  for  it.  But  it  is  true  that 
frustration  often  comes  to  us  because  we  cannot  implement  our  desires  as  we 
want  to.  We  have  to  deal  with  conditions,  we  have  to  deal  with  age-old  practices, 
ways  of  thought,  ways  of  action  and  it  is  very  difficult,  we  find  sometimes,  to 
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jump  over  all  these  obstacles.  So  what  have  we  got  to  do  today  in  India?  You 
may  describe  it  as  you  like;  in  effect  we  have  got  to  get  out  of  numerous 
traditional  ways,  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  traditional  ways  of  acting, 
traditional  ways  of  production,  traditional  ways  of  distribution  and  traditional 
ways  of  consumption.  We  have  got  to  get  out  of  all  that  into  what  might  be 
called — if  you  like  you  may  call  it — more  modern  ways  of  doing  so. 

What  is  modem  society  in  the  so-called  advanced  countries  like  today?  It 
is  a  technological  society,  a  scientific  and  technological  society.  It  employs 
new  techniques,  whether  it  is  in  farming  or  in  factory  or  in  transport  or  in 
anything  that  you  do.  The  test  of  a  country’s  advance  is  how  far  it  is  utilising 
modem  techniques.  Modem  technique  is  not  a  matter  of  just  getting  a  tool  and 
doing  something.  In  the  final  analysis  the  modem  technique  in  a  large  way 
follows  modem  thinking.  You  can’t  get  hold  of  a  modem  tool  and  have  an 
ancient  mind.  It  won’t  work  and  therefore,  you  come  up  against  this  fact  of 
400  million  people  of  India,  very  fine  people,  very  capable  people  very  intelligent 
people,  but  having  functioned  for  ages  past  in  certain  ruts  of  thought  and 
action.  Take  our  peasant;  it  is  an  amazement  to  me  and  it  is  a  matter  of  shame 
to  me,  that  any  peasant  should  go  about  today  with  a  plough  which  was  used 
in  Vedic  times.  There  has  been  no  change  since  then.  It  astonishes  me;  it  should 
have  been  a  museum  piece,  yet  the  fact  is,  it  is  there;  not  everywhere  but  in 
many  places.  So  if  we  want  to  solve  our  problems  to  put  it  simply,  the  problem 
of  providing  enough  wealth  for  a  satisfactory  living  for  all  our  people  and 
proper  distribution  of  it — we  cannot  do  that  without  applying — modern 
techniques,  then  we  have  to  build  up  those  techniques,  build  them  up  in  our 
minds  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  no  good  buying  a  few  machines  from  abroad  or 
buying  a  few  text-books  from  abroad  and  putting  up  some  factory  or  the  other. 
The  factory  is  useful  but  it  is  something  deeper  that  one  is  after  because  we  are 
trying  to  shift  in  our  methods  of  production  the  rest  from  a  period  which  may 
be  called,  say,  years  ago  or  more  and  we  have  to  make  a  jump  from  200  years 
ago  to  now,  and  now  being  also  the  period  which  is  constantly  changing.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  develop  in  India  a  technologically  mature  civilisation 
or  culture  or  call  it  what  you  like  plus  other  things.  I  do  not  say  that  is  enough; 
and  we  have  to  adapt  it  to  many  things  which  we  value  in  our  history,  culture, 
thinking  and  the  like.  Merely  being  an  efficient  machine,  for  a  society  merely  to 
be  technologically  mature  and  nothing  else  may  well  be  fatal  just  like  the  atom 
bomb  which  may  kill  the  world.  It  is  possible  you  want  something  else  besides 
atomic  energy  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  for  the  world  to  survive  and  go  in  the 
right  direction.  So  also  we,  wanting  a  technologically  mature  civilisation,  also 
want  many  other  things,  otherwise  that  technology  may  even  lead  to  evil  results. 
I  am  merely  repeating  that  so  that  this  may  be  kept  in  mind.  But  for  the  moment 
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I  am  talking  about  technology  and  we  have  to  improve,  develop;  whether  it  is 
in  the  field  or  in  the  factory,  technology  is  represented  today  by  the  machine, 
tools  and  the  like.  People  talk  about  industry  and  industrialisation.  Everyone 
demands  that  we  have  to  be  industrialised.  Then  some  people  say  our  agriculture 
should  be  given  greater  pre-eminence.  Well,  of  course,  we  must  agree  that 
agriculture  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  and  everything  that  we  can  do  in 
agriculture  must  be  done.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  think  of  industry  and 
agriculture  as  if  they  were  in  separate  watertight  compartments.  They  are 
intimately  allied.  There  can  be  no  progress  in  agriculture  without  progress  in 
industry,  without  progress  in  tools,  without  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
better  techniques  and  better  tools  for  the  agriculturists.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  throwing  a  lot  of  fertiliser  there  and  getting  a  good  crop.  You  get  a  good 
crop  no  doubt  but  you  stop  there.  In  the  next  you  may  be  missing.  Even  today 
our  agriculturists  demand  more  and  more  steel,  more  and  more  iron.  We  have 
got  it  now  and  we  can  supply  as  much  as  he  wants  so  that  he  can  have  the 
tools  he  wants.  So  one  has  to  consider  all  these  things.  I  recognise  that  as 
things  are,  greater  agricultural  production  is  of  vital  importance  and  we  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  for  that.  Having  recognised  it,  I  come  back  again  to 
the  other  thing — how  will  I  give  greater  production?  Certainly,  we  all  know; 
somebody  will  say,  well,  better  implements,  better  ploughs,  better  seeds,  more 
irrigation,  more  fertiliser,  more  manure,  etc.  etc.  Everybody  knows  what  has 
to  be  done  and  where  it  has  been  done,  it  has  yielded  results  in  India  and  very 
fine  results.  Yet  when  you  spell  it  out  60  million  farming  families  in  India — the 
problem  becomes  big.  The  problem  becomes  big — it  is  not  a  question  of  lack 
of  resources;  that  is  a  small  matter —  because  you  have  to  train  up  60  million 
families,  that  is,  mentally  adapt  them  and  make  them  do  this  job  as  they  should. 
That  is  the  problem.  It  is  quite  right  that  we  consider  here  how  much  fertilisers 
we  should  have,  how  much  this  aid  how  much  that  but  basically  it  becomes  a 
question  of  getting  a  move  on  with  60  million  farmers  or  farming  families  in 
India.  It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  we  started  the  community  development 
movement  a  number  of  years  ago  to  change  the  atmosphere  of  the  rural  areas. 
I  think  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  but  I  must  confess  that  after  a  while  it  seemed 
to  lose  its  shine.  It  again  got  into  a  rut  as  everything  tries  to  do.  Unless  you  are 
constantly  awake,  things  get  into  a  rut;  things  get  officialised;  things  get  sort 
of  tied  up  with  bureaucracy  and  the  like.  I  am  not  using  the  word  “bureaucracy”; 
you  won’t  escape  it.  Some  people  who  talk  about  socialism  when  they  talk 
about  bureaucracy,  it  does  not  quite  fit  in  but  nevertheless... 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  We  have  a  special  type  of  bureaucracy. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Some  people  are  more  equal  than  others.  So  it  became  rather 
not  static  but  still  slow-moving,  this  community  development  movement,  and 
in  fact  oddly  enough  the  very  enthusiasm  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  it  on  the 
one  hand  had  good  effect  and  on  the  other  a  bad  effect  because  they  tried  to  do 
everything  themselves  and  the  others,  that  is,  the  community  waited  for  them 
to  do  it  which  was  not  our  objective.  We  want  the  community  to  do  it,  and  so 
all  that  it  did.  I  think,  it  has  done  wonderful  work,  the  community  development 
movement,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  that  work.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  criticise  it 
and  our  criticisms  are  justified  often,  nevertheless,  looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  as 
a  picture,  and  thinking  of  this  vast  problem  of  moving  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  out  of  their  rut  of  thought  and  action,  I  think  it  has  done  fine  work. 
Nevertheless,  it  began  to  slow  down,  I  think,  slow  down  in  its  creative  energy 
and  creative  impulse.  That  is  the  position  we  have  had  to  face  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  Then  came  the  stress  on  two  or  three  things,  going  on  to  what  is  called  by 
those  horrid  words... 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Democratic  decentralisation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  . . .  democratic  decentralization.  I  have  said  it.  It  is  almost  a 
test.  However,  we  have  always  talked  about  panchayati  raj.  Of  course,  that  has 
no  particular  meaning,  but  the  content  of  it  was  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
panchayats,  giving  them  resources,  giving  them  authority,  telling  them  to  go  to 
God  or  to  the  devil,  as  they  chose.  It  is  always  essential  in  such  matters  to  have 
liberty  to  go  to  the  devil,  because  if  you  do  not  give  that  liberty,  the  fellow  does 
not  go  to  God  either.  He  does  not  do  anything.  Somebody  else  is  in  charge. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  give  them  power  and  authority,  even  taking  the  risk 
that  they  will  misuse  it.  Only  that  way  they  can  learn.  Now,  I  cannot  say  we 
have  had  too  much  experience  of  this.  Certainly  we  have  some  experience,  and 
some  good  experience  in  two  or  three  States,  notably  Rajasthan  and  Andhra 
Pradesh.  In  Madras  and  elsewhere  in  several  other  states,  it  is  coming.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  experiment,  this  new  change,  this  panchayati  raj 
business,  taken  together  with  some  other  things,  is  a  revolutionary  change  in 
India.  With  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  I  used,  it  has  changed,  it  is  changing 
and  it  will  change  the  whole  texture  of  our  society,  of  our  thinking,  of  our 
acting.  It  is  an  exciting  thing  to  sit  among  these  people,  these  Panchas  and 
Sarpanchas,  who  have  been  charged  with  this  work,  and  listen  to  their  questions 
and  criticisms  and  all  that.  You  see  a  mind  work,  a  mind  grappling  with  new 
problems,  a  mind  which  had  never  thought  that  there  was  any  problem  except 
to  go  the  big  Sarkar  or  the  big  “Lord-Saheb”  whatever  it  is,  for  something. 
Now,  he  knows  that  he  has  to  do  it.  He  does  not  run  up  to  anybody.  He  does 
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not  run  up  even  to  the  Minister  or  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  Once  or  twice  he 
tried  to  do  so.  He  was  told:  “Why  do  you  come  to  me?  You  can  do  it”.  He  went 
back  saying  that  he  had  to  do  it.  It  is  an  enormous  change.  There  is  this  change 
coming  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  the  biggest  revolution  you 
can  imagine  and  it  is  a  peaceful  revolution.  That  is  all  kinds  of  changes  are 
taking  place  everywhere,  changing  their  functioning  as  we  see  it.  And  that  is 
more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  food  production  than  all  the  fertilisers 
that  you  can  give.  If  you  can  give  them  fertilisers,  of  course,  by  all  means 
produce  them,  but  the  main  thing  is  this  awareness,  this  receptiveness  of  the 
farmer  that  is  coming,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  nobody  who  goes  to  him  can 
miss,  not  even  the  foreigner  who  comes  here.  Looking  at  the  work  we  do  and, 
the  reports  they  have  written,  they  were  surprised  at  this  new  receptiveness  of 
the  Indian  farmer  which  is  coming.  It  is  a  basic  change  and  I  would  like 
particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,  because  out  of  that 
comes  this  change-over  to  better  techniques  from  an  active,  receptive  mind. 

Look  at  the  exhibition  last  year,  the  World  Agricultural  Fair.2  Tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  came  here  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  that  many  of  them 
came  to  my  house.  I  do  not  know  how  many  came,  but  thousands  of  them 
came  to  me  every  morning  and  they  were  telling  me  this:  “Oh!  we  saw  that 
machine,  that  small  thing”  they  were  not  too  much  interested  in  the  big 
machines — they  are  beyond  their  comprehension — but  the  small  things,  which 
they  could  use,  and  they  could  use,  and  they  asked  questions  about  them.  They 
wanted  to  understand  them.  They  told  me  about  them.  It  was  really  a  most 
exciting  thing  to  talk  to  them.  Normally,  to  talk  to  a  peasant  is  not  exciting, 
because  if  I  may  say  so,  he  is  rather  dull.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it,  but 
there  was  this  element  of  excitement  about  their  talk  which  they  conveyed  to 
me.  There  was  a  very  interesting,  I  think,  public  opinion  survey  as  it  is  called, 
of  those  people  who  came  here,  not  all  the  thousands,  but  I  think,  nevertheless, 
a  sufficient  number  of  them.  It  is  a  very  close  survey,  it  is  a  very  interesting 
survey,  how  the  mentality  of  the  peasant  in  India  is  changing.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  people  who  came  here  represented  rather  the  higher  type  of 
peasant.  That  is  true  of  the  20,000  or  30,000  who  came  here.  So,  this  basic 
change  is  happening  and  this  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  food 
production,  because  we  are  diverting  all  this  thinking  towards  more  food 
production,  utilising  better  techniques.  And  it  really  means  changing  rural  society 
this  new  thinking  plus  the  new  education  that  is  going  to  them.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  changing  the  whole  picture. 


2.  See  SWJN/SS/55/item  78  and  SWJN/SS/56/p.  2. 
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Now,  looking  back  over  these  ten  years — I  shall  be  quite  frank  with  this 
House — I  feel  disappointed  in  many  ways,  because  we  have  always  tried  to 
look  up,  aim  high,  to  go  faster  and  faster  and  the  disappointment  comes  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  many  of  these  reasons  being  not  directly  connected  with 
planning.  They  are  extraneous  to  planning,  but  affect  our  work,  all  our  conflicts 
which  are  there.  Provincialism,  casteism,  linguism,  and  what  not  come  in  the 
way  of  planning  and  break  up  a  united  approach.  Of  course,  this  is  a  problem 
of  united  approach.  This  is  not — at  least  we  do  not  conceive  it  to  be — a  party 
approach  or  a  purely  governmental  approach.  It  is  essentially  a  problem  in 
which  there  should  be,  broadly  speaking,  a  united  approach,  maybe  with 
differences  here  and  there.  So,  I  have  felt  often  enough  rather  disappointed, 
rather  dejected,  because  things  had  not  happened  exactly  as  we  wanted  them 
to  happen,  constantly  difficulties,  unexpected  ones,  coming  up.  And  yet  looking 
back  over  these  ten  years  and  looking  at  the  picture  as  it  is  today  in  India,  I  do 
not  feel  dejected  or  disappointed,  because  the  picture  that  one  sees  as  a  whole 
in  spite  of  these  troubles,  the  picture  that  one  reads  as  a  whole,  is  of  the  nation, 
of  the  people,  throbbing  with  activity,  moving  forward,  making  mistakes, 
stumbling,  falling,  getting  up  and  moving  whether  it  is  in  agriculture  or  whether 
it  is  in  industry.  I  have  only  just  said  something  about  agriculture.  Taking  industry, 
industry  has  made  a  much  more  spectacular  advance  and  I  use  the  word, 
“spectacular”  advisedly.  It  is  spectacular.  It  is  not  a  solid  advance,  but  it  is  a 
very  big  advance.  On  the  one  side,  we  see  the  firm  foundation  of  heavy  industry 
has  been  built  up,  on  which  future  progress  so  much  depends.  On  the  other 
side  innumerable  small  industries,  factories,  are  growing  up  all  over  the  place. 
You  can  feel  the  air  is  throbbing  with  industrial  activity.  Apart  from  this,  you 
can  measure  the  indices  of  production,  etc.  They  are  very  extraordinarily 
encouraging. 

Talking  about  statistics,  whether  of  food  production  or  other  production, 
broadly  speaking,  apart  from  here  and  there,  they  are  very  satisfactory.  They 
are  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  they  should  be,  about  food.  Yet  they  show  very 
considerable  progress.  I  hope  they  will  show  much  more.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  these  statistics  which  has  rather  forcibly  come  before  us  in  recent 
weeks.  It  is  now  almost  universally  recognised  that  our  statistics  are  always 
under-statements.  They  are  on  the  side  of  understating  the  position.  We  have 
two  sets  of  statistics  for  food.  They  are  both  scientific  approaches.  They 
differ  so  much  that  I  dare  not  tell  the  House  how  much  they  differ.  But  take 
other  things,  industrial  statistics.  Even  now  statisticians,  if  I  may  say  so  with 
great  respect  to  them,  move  in  the  old  ruts.  The  indices  of  production  are 
based  on  jute,  cotton,  maybe  tea,  some  odd  things  like  these  on  which  we  have 
lived  by  export  for  all  these  long  years.  All  this  tremendous  expansion  of  small 
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industries  is  almost,  left  out,  because  there  are  no  figures  for  it.  It  is  unorganised, 
nobody  knows.  You  can  see  the  wretched  thing  but  it  does  not  translate  itself 
into  statistics.  So,  experienced  people  who  look  at  this  picture  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  statistics  are  gross  under-statements  of  what  is  being 
done  in  India.  It  is  a  fact  to  remember,  and  I  hope  our  statisticians  will  widen 
their  vision  and  look  round  a  little  more  and  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  jute 
and  cotton  and  tea  only.  Other  things  happen  in  India,  and  that  applies  of  course 
to  our  Ministries,  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Ministry.  We  talk  about  exports, 
and  export  has  become  a  vital  thing  for  us,  obviously.  But  it  is  difficult  to  move 
out  of  that  circle  of  cotton  and  jute  and  tea.  We  are  moving  out  and  our  Ministries 
are  doing  the  hardest.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  must  get  out  of  that  rut  and 
explore  new  avenues,  as  we  are  doing  in  fact  about  engineering  goods  and  the 
rest. 

Now,  take  another  look  at  this  picture.  Take  health.  In  India  I  believe  that 
the  present  expectation  or  life  has  risen  to  40  or  42  which  is  a  fairly  big  jump. 
It  was  in  the  twenties,  I  believe,  or  somewhere  there,  then  gradually  it  came  to 
thirties.  Now,  to  reach  the  figure  of  42  is  a  big  jump.  It  shows  how  the  health 
of  the  country  has  improved.  Health  is  not  an  isolated  thing.  Health  means  the 
general  conditions  in  the  country.  Health  means  not  swallowing  drugs  but  better 
food  in  the  country,  people  eating  more,  apart  from  other  things. 

Another  thing,  education.  Now,  we  may  criticise  education,  the  quality  of 
it  and  we  are  justified.  But  it  is  a  fact  to  remember  that  45  million  boys  and  girls 
are  going  to  schools  and  colleges  today  in  India.  It  is  a  substantial  number,  45 
million,  more  than  the  population  of  most  of  the  countries  in  the  world.  And 
this  number  is  growing  fast,  and  I  am  told  that  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan  it  is  likely  to  be  65  million.  Finally,  everyone  can  judge  for  himself  just 
seeing  people,  village  crowds,  city  crowds,  what  they  look  like.  They  are  better 
fed,  they  are  better  clad,  they  look  better.  See  the  vast  number  of  people  who 
travel  by  bus,  by  truck  and  by  railway,  and  all  that.  How?  All  these  are  signs  of 
growth,  of  economic  growth,  of  economic  prosperity,  which  you  see 
everywhere.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  everybody  is  sharing  in  it. 
Some  people,  large  numbers  have  not  shared  in  it  and  live  on  the  verge  of 
almost,  shall  I  say,  lack  of  the  primary  necessities  of  life  and  all  that.  On  the 
other  side  you  see  a  small  group,  relatively  small  group  of  really  affluent  people. 
They  have  established  an  affluent  society  for  themselves  anyhow,  though  India 
may  be  far  from  it,  and  you  can  see  that  happening.  Examine  the  recent  company 
flotations.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing.  Imagine  a  company  is  floated.  Maybe,  the 
capital  required  for  it  is,  let  us  say,  Rs.  1  crore.  But  twenty  crores  of  rupees 
roll  in.  One  case  I  remember  where  the  capital  was  about  Rs.  1  crore  65  lakhs. 
The  applications  were  for  Rs.  98  crores.  For  a  capital  of  Rs.  1  crore  65  lakhs 
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the  applications  to  take  the  shares  were  for  Rs.  98  crores.  Of  course,  it  will 
have  to  be  returned,  that  is,  the  25  per  cent  cash,  Rs.  24  crores  in  the  bank. 
See  how  much  it  is.  In  these  company  flotations,  you  see  the  state  of  the 
money  market  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  in  the  country.  True,  the  money 
is  in  limited  hands  but  not  so  very  limited.  Apart  from  the  members  of  the 
narrow  affluent  society  in  India  there  are  others  today  below  that  scale  but  in 
the  well-to-do  class,  much  larger  numbers  than  previously.  Take  shops.  They 
are  full  of  goods  and  full  of  purchasers  everywhere  we  go.  All  these  are  signs 
of  economic  activity,  prosperity,  not  shared  by  all  I  am  prepared  to  admit, 
some  people  suffering  from  all  kinds  of  lack  of  goods  and  other  things.  But  we 
must  look  at  this  picture.  I  admit  that  this  picture  may  be  a  lop-sided  picture. 
That  is  the  position  the  new  wealth  flowing  in  a  particular  direction  and  not 
spreading  out  properly.  I  think  that  is  so.  To  some  extent  that  is  inevitable  in  a 
growing  economy.  It  happens,  and  in  order  to  avoid  that  one  has  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  it.  Normally  that  happens  if  you  leave  things  to  themselves.  Wealth 
grows  into  more  wealth.  “Unto  those  that  have  more  shall  be  given,”  that  is  the 
law  if  you  leave  things  to  themselves.  And  that  is  the  law  in  which  some  of  our 
friends  believe  who  do  not  like  any  planning,  any  countervailing  measures  or 
anything  like  that,  and  they  consider  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  free  men  to  get  his 
wealth.  So,  it  does  indicate  a  certain  flow  of  wealth.  Wealth  has  spread  out 
much  more  than  previously,  but  it  does  flow  more  in  a  certain  direction,  and  a 
large  section  of  the  population  has  not  profited  by  this  increase  of  wealth.  That 
is  a  matter  to  be  looked  into  and,  as  you  know,  we  have  suggested  some  kind 
of  enquiry.  It  is  not  an  individual  enquiry.  As  my  colleague  said,  it  is  not  a  witch 
hunt  of  individuals  but  it  is  rather  to  see  what  these  tendencies  are  for  wealth  to 
flow  in  certain  directions  and  how  we  can  check  them  and  prevent  monopolies, 
etc.  from  arising. 

Now  this  is  the  general  picture,  the  general  picture  of  a  very  great  increase 
in  economic  activity.  In  spite  of  all  the  troubles  and  difficulties,  in  spite  of  all 
the  distress  of  many  of  our  people,  it  is  nevertheless  there.  There  is  also  the 
fact  that  a  solid  foundation  has  been  built  up  of  heavy  industry.  I  attach 
importance  to  that  because  without  that  heavy  industry,  I  submit  there  is  no 
industrial  growth,  real  growth. 

And  that  again  brings  us  to  the  question  of  strategies.  An  honoured  Member 
in  the  other  House  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  just  sit  down  and  rest?”  He  was  not 
referring  to  the  Government.  He  does  not  want  them  to  rest,  I  take  it,  but  he 
was  referring  generally  to  planning.  He  asked,  “Why  not  stabilise?  Why  not 
just  let  the  country  take  it  easy?”  Now  that  conception  indicated  to  me,  if  I  may 
say  so  with  all  respect,  that  he  was  not  thinking  on  practical  lines.  There  is  no 
rest.  It  is  an  impossible  thing.  You  cannot  rest.  It  is  a  moving  thing;  it  is  a 
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[Not  mincing  words] 


You  Said  It 


You  have  misunderstood  me — ■/  never  said  I  didn ’t  agree  with  your  policy. 

All  I  said  was  it  was  impractical ,  absolutely  unwise ,  useless ,  thoroughly 
wasteful  awfully  shortsighted ,  frightfully  unpopular. 

(From  77ze  Times  of  India,  1  October  1960,  p.l) 

dynamic  thing;  various  dynamic  forces  are  at  work.  You  cannot.  You  are  riding 
a  tiger.  You  cannot  get  down.  You  will  be  swallowed  by  it  if  you  get  down  and 
rest.  There  is  no  rest  and  you  have  ever  to  go  faster  and  faster,  not  slower, 
because  other  things  do  not  rest.  Your  population  does  not  rest;  it  goes  on 
increasing,  and  so  many  other  things  happen.  We  do  not  rest.  How  can  you 
rest?  It  cannot  be  done.  Therefore,  you  have  to  think  in  terms  of  an  ever  more 
rapid  pace  of  growth.  You  measure  it.  Five  per  cent  per  annum  or  whatever  it 
is,  you  measure  it.  Five  per  cent,  we  have  said.  Well,  5  per  cent  may  be  big, 
may  be  small.  It  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it.  But  it  is  the  least.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  Our  population  goes  up  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  If  you  produce  2 
per  cent  only,  it  means  that  you  remain  where  you  are.  That  is  you  work  hard 
and  produce  2  per  cent  and  remain  where  you  are.  You  have  to  give  some 
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benefits  to  the  people,  to  those  who  lack  them,  and  you  must  have  money  for 
future  progress,  for  investment,  etc.  so,  5  per  cent  is  the  very  minimum  required 
by  us. 

Now  again,  to  come  back  to  this  business  of  strategy.  If  you  have  to 
industrialise,  you  want  new  tools,  new  techniques,  new  machines.  You  cannot 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  all  these.  The  foreign  exchange  component, 
everything,  will  always  remain  like  that.  Therefore,  you  can  only  make  rapid 
progress  when  you  have  built  up  a  strong  foundation  of  a  heavy  industry.  It 
means  the  machine-making  industry,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  chemical 
industry,  coal,  transport,  etc.  The  sooner  you  build  it  up,  the  sooner  you  get 
free  of  this  dependence  on  others.  If  you  do  not  build  it  up,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  do;  you  will  always  be  dependent.  Therefore,  the  test  of  a  country’s 
advance  in  industrialisation  is  heavy  industry,  not  that  the  small  industries  should 
be  ignored.  They  are  highly  important  in  themselves  for  production  and  for 
employment.  And  in  fact,  I  think  small  industries  are  going  up  with  remarkable 
speed  in  India.  Go  to  Punjab  or  go  to  the  South  or  go  to  other  places.  It  is  most 
heartening  to  see  this  tremendous  activity  in  the  small  industry  field. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  thing  is  heavy  industry.  Therefore,  our  strategy  requires 
us  to  concentrate  on  iron  and  steel,  concentrate  on  machine-building,  concentrate 
on  electricals,  this,  that  and  the  other,  which  are  the  basic  of  modem  growth. 
Concentrate  on  power,  concentrate  on  coal.  Some  of  the  captains  of  industry 
in  our  country  ask,  “why  do  you  want  more  steel  in  this  country?  You  will  not 
be  able  to  absorb  it,  and  therefore  it  is  too  much  of  a  burden.”  Now,  that  is  an 
extraordinary  argument  because  I  say,  that  does  not  matter  how  much  steel 
you  produce  today — three  times,  ten  times,  fifty  times — you  will  always  find  a 
use  for  it.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  power  you  produce;  you  will  always 
find  the  use  for  it  in  India,  as  it  is  today,  with  a  growing  economy.  Do  you 
imagine  that  we  shall  produce  steel  and  not  find  a  use  for  it?  It  is  looking  at 
these  things  in  a  most  restricted  and  limited  way,  not  realising  the  dynamics  of 
social  growth  today.  We  had  a  steel  plant  in  India  put  up  by  one  very  great 
Indian,  Tata,  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago.  He  had  vision,  he  looked  ahead  and  all 
that.  And  yet  after  fifty  years  of  that  plant,  we  had  no  capacity  to  make  another 
plant.  We  relied  on  America  or  Germany  or  some  other  country  to  provide  that. 
That  is  how  industrialism  cannot  grow.  We  had  a  magnificent  plant  at 
Jamshedpur  which  had  no  offspring.  If  we  want  another  plant  as  we  did, 
where  have  we  to  go?  We  have  to  go  to  Germany  England,  Russia  or  America. 
All  these  we  could  not  build  up  then.  We  are  dependent  all  the  time  on  others. 
We  hope  that  this  process  of  dependence  will  end  in  five  years,  ten  years.  It  is 
not  enough  if  we  merely  make  spindles  or  small  things  here.  But  the  test  of  a 
country  lies  in  its  making  a  steel  plant,  making  these  big  plants.  When  it  can  do 
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that,  it  can  make  everything  else. 

Look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  advance.  Everyone 
realises,  or  should  realise  that  defence  today  is  mainly  a  question  of  defence 
science,  progress  in  defence  science  and  defence  industry.  If  we  have  not  got 
that,  well,  we  are  to  that  extent  weak,  we  come  back  again  to  heavy  industry. 
It  is  the  base  of  defence  today.  And  yet  people  ask,  “why  do  you  have  heavy 
industry?  It  does  not  yield  quick  dividends.  It  takes  a  long  time.  It  absorbs 
money.”  Anyhow,  the  strategy  we  will  continue  is  the  strategy  of  industrialisation 
for  us,  that  is  modem  techniques  and  modernisation  which  mean  the  use  of 
modem  tools  in  agriculture,  in  industry.  That  leads  us  to  the  manufacture  of 
those  tools  and  machines  that  lead  us  ultimately  to  the  manufacture  of  the  big 
machines  which  manufactures  those  tools  and  machines.  We  come  back  to  the 
basic  thing  both  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  and  the  industrial  point  of 
view  and  the  industrial  point  of  view.  That  is  the  strategy. 

Now,  in  giving  effect  to  that  strategy,  naturally  all  kinds  of  practical 
considerations  come  in.  Our  resources,  the  capacity  of  our  people,  our  trained 
personnel,  all  these  are  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
the  ultimate  analysis,  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  the  trained  man,  not  money. 
A  man  produces  money  or  rather  the  things  that  make  money.  Trained  personnel 
is  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  Of  course,  money  helps  in  the  modem  world 
as  it  is,  and  we  want  money.  Especially,  in  the  initial  stages,  every  country  has 
wanted  money  and  used  it  in  its  initial  stages.  So,  we  have  to  advance  on  these 
lines  with  these  limitations,  and  the  trained  people  are  above  all  because  in  a 
measure  only  the  trained  people  really  matter.  Well,  widespread  mass  education 
creates  a  base  for  advance  and  a  base  for  the  selected  people  to  come  out — 
selected  people  to  be  counted  by  the  million,  not  a  few  selected  people,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them,  if  you  like — in  every  specialised  branch  of  activity.  That 
is  the  basis,  and  this  should  apply  to  agriculture  as  well  as  industry.  That  is  a 
broad  strategy.  Now  you  have  to  fit  that  thing,  as  I  said,  into  your  resources, 
into  your  man  power,  into  your  capacity  for  hard  work,  because  it  is  only  the 
measure  that  we  work  that  will  produce  things.  And  then  the  economic 
consequence  of  these  prices  which  is  so  important  for  us  today,  more  especially 
of  these  very  special  goods  necessities  of  life,  food,  etc.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  I  dealt  with  it  to  some  extent  yesterday.  I  feel  that  we  should  be  in 
a  position,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  control  these  basic  prices. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  this  that  while  we  talk  so  much  of  inflationary 
pressures  in  this  country,  even  now  we  are  much  better  than  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Outsiders  who  have  come  here  are  rather  surprised  at 
the  lack  of  inflation  here;  it  is  surprising.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  this  tendency 
as  there  must  be  in  a  growing  economy,  but  outsiders  have  expressed  surprise 
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that  we  have  managed  to  keep  them  under  some  kind  of  check. 

So,  I  would  beg  this  House  to  consider  this  question  in  this  broad 
perspective — look  at  the  past  ten  years  and  think  of  the  next  ten  years  or  so, 
and  see  how  we  have  made  Indian  economy  dynamic,  progressive,  taken  it  out 
of  the  rut,  even  taken  the  farmer  out  of  the  rut,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  future 

Now,  there  are  certain  matters  to  which  I  shall  refer  somewhat  briefly.  I 
think  someone  mentioned  State  trading,  in  foodgrains  specially.  I  think  we 
must  progressively  investigate  more  and  more  avenues  of  State  trading  in 
foodgrains,  but  broadly  speaking,  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 
what  we  intended  to  do,  partly  for  lack  of  apparatus  and  partly  because  we 
asked  the  people  to  do  it,  the  very  people  who  were  opposed  to  it,  the  petty 
shopkeepers  and  others.  These  are  the  difficulties.  But  I  think  we  shall  get  over 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  the  development  of  the  co-operative  movement  that  will 
facilitate  all  this  process  of  distribution. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  But  the  Food  Minister  does  not  seem  to  favour  it.  That  is 

what  I  gather  from  his  statement. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  might  have  read  the  Food  Minister’s  statement  in  regard 
to  some  particular  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Then,  someone  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  our  broad  industrial  policy.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  adhere  firmly  to  that  policy.  In  certain  matters  it  may 
appear  that  we  have  perhaps  relaxed.  Take,  for  example,  fertilisers.  A  criticism 
is  made  that  we  are  allowing  private  firms  to  put  up  a  fertiliser  plant.  Yes,  we 
are  going  to  allow  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  want  as  much  fertilisers 
as  possible  and  we  are  putting  up  our  own  public  sector  plants — many  of 
them  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity — and  we  thought  it  better  to  have  more 
fertiliser  even  at  the  expense  of  some  relaxation  in  this  matter  than  be  rigidly 
orthodox  in  it. 

Then,  some  hon.  Member  talked  about  defence.  Of  course,  this  Plan  does 
not  refer  to  defence  at  all.  Except  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  certain  expenditure 
on  defence,  which  is  more  or  less  the  present  expenditure  is  allowed  for,  it 
does  not.  And  it  is  difficult  for  this  Plan  to  do  so  indeed.  But  this  House  will 
appreciate  that  defence  is  a  matter  which  is  very  much  before  us  in  itself,  and 
we  are  spending  very  considerable  sums  of  money  chiefly  on  road  construction 
and  on  certain  other  aspects  too. 

Recently  we  have  had,  as  we  often  have,  floods.  I  hope  I  will  not  shock 
any  person  by  saying  that  I  am  not  frightened  of  floods.  They  are  a  nuisance. 
They  do  injury  and  they  do  harm.  They  create  distress.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not 
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afraid  of  floods.  We  can  and  we  should  take  measures  to  meet  them.  One  of 
the  measures  that  we  should  not  take  as  far  as  possible  is  putting  up  bunds  and 
embankments.  Everybody  seems  to  think  that  the  way  to  meet  a  flood  is  to 
stop  it  by  a  wall.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  prevent  a  flood  by  a  wall;  I  do  not 
know.  In  some  future  age,  science  may  advance  to  that  degree,  but  at  the 
present  moment  floods  cannot  be  prevented. 

An  Hon.  Member:  Stop  cutting  trees. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Floods  can  be  utilised,  can  be  diverted  or  used,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  better  purposes  because  each  flood  brings  a  better  harvest,  renews 
the  soil  and  all  that;  it  is  advantageous.  Now,  our  difficulty  has  been  firstly 
cutting  of  many  trees  which,  of  course,  should  not  be  done.  Personally,  I 
rather  like  trees  as  entities,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  part  of  the  economic  content.  It 
hurts  me  to  see  a  tree  being  cut  down,  specially  a  noble  tree.  I  think  a  person 
who  cuts  down  a  tree  should  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  days.  The  tree  even  in 
his  private  garden  is  something  more  than  his  private  property;  it  is  a  national 
property,  and  there  should  be  a  rule  that  for  every  tree  cut  down,  at  least  two 
should  be  planted.  That  is  important. 

Sir  other  difficulties  have  arisen  because  in  many  areas  like  Orissa — from 
where  I  have  come  only  yesterday,  owing  to  the  growth  of  population  people 
inhabit  the  low  lying  areas  which  used  to  be  uninhabited.  There  water  came 
and  went.  Now,  people  live  there  and  they  are  swept  away  when  waters  come. 
Anyhow,  obviously,  there  is  a  tendency — I  may  say  so  again  with  respect — 
rather  to  give  too  much  of  a  sensational  turn  to  these.  The  news  in  this  morning’s 
papers  about  the  danger  to  Rohtak3  appeared  to  me  to  be  exaggerated  very 
much  so.  Of  course,  Rohtak,  is  in  difficulty.  I  do  not  deny  that  and  we  should 
do  everything.  In  fact,  our  Army  is  functioning  there.  Big  headlines  appear 
every  day  on  the  side  of  exaggeration  and  sensationalism.  So  also  in  Orissa,  it 
was  a  tremendous  flood  causing  great  damage.  But  oddly  enough,  I  found  the 
people  of  Orissa  much  more  calm  about  it  than  the  people  in  Delhi,  specially 
the  newspapers.  So,  we  have  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  an  engineering  way, 
in  other  ways,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  do  not  think  in  the  long  run,  except  for 
the  fact  that  they  involve  large  sums  of  money  which  we  have  to  spend  on 
them,  this  need  come  in  the  way  of  our  broad  plans. 

I  fear  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  am  grateful  to  the  House  for  their 
patience  and  understanding. 


3.  Like  Orissa,  Rohtak  too  was  flood  affected. 
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H.N.  Kunzru:  May  I  put  a  question  to  the  Prime  Minister?  The  Prime  Minister 
referred  in  connection  with  inflation  to  what  was  happening  in  other 
countries.  There  are  many  countries  in  which  there  is  inflation,  for  instance, 
England  and  France.  Perhaps  there  is  more  inflation  there  than  in  any  other 
country.  But  is  the  comparison  between  India  and  France  valid?  What  is 
the  wealth  of  France  or,  say,  of  England?  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  workers 
such  that  they  do  not  bother  about  inflation?  Do  you  find  anybody  in  England 
or  in  France  at  least  who  bothers  about  inflation?  But  what  is  the  position 
here,  we  all  bother  about  inflation  and  the  moment  prices  go  up — the  prices 
of  essential  commodities — there  is  an  outcry  in  the  country  because  of  the 
general  poverty. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  is  completely  right. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  ask  one  question  about  State  trading?  It  does  appear 
from  the  Third  Plan  Draft  that  there  is  not  yet  any  clear-cut  scheme  regarding 
State  trading  either  internally  or  externally.  I  do  not  know  whether  anything 
is  being  done,  especially  when  we  know  after  all  this  planning  in  the  course 
of  the  last  3  or  4  years,  nothing  has  been  done  with  regards  to  State  trading 
so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  although  the  Prime  Minister  himself  in  this 
very  House  said  that  he  was  very  serious  about  it  and  that  he  would  like  to 
see  this  done.  What  steps  do  the  Government  propose  to  take,  broadly 
speaking,  with  a  view  to  developing  State  trading? 

[Will  have  my  cake  and  eat  it  too] 

Political  Who’s  What 


m  cmme  /  mat  tr. 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  2  October  1960,  p.  9) 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  too  big  a  question  for  me  to  deal  with,  and  frankly,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  we  shall  do  about  it  because  to  deal  with  it  broadly  is 
one  thing.  We  have  to  consider  it  ourselves.  It  depends  on  many  things,  many 
factors  and  many  circumstances. 


113.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Defence  Ministry  in  Car 
Manufacture4 5 


September  9,  1960 

My  dear  Manubhai, 

Your  letter  of  September  93  about  the  low  cost  car.  After  reading  your  letter,  I 
feel  somewhat  confused.  Evidently  you  feel  that  some  Defence  proposals 
coming  in  would  lead  to  fresh  controversy. 

This  morning  I  had  a  ride  in  a  Japanese  car  which  was  brought  here  by 
Admiral  Shankar.6  This  evening  I  saw  the  various  other  cars  being  exhibited  in 
the  Exhibition  Grounds.7 1  am  not  expert  enough  to  judge,  but  I  rather  liked  one 
or  two  models  there,  particularly  a  Japanese  one  and  a  German  one.  The  Japanese 
one  especially  was  more  roomy  and  comfortable,  good  to  look  at  and  relatively 
cheap.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  running  for  some  considerable  time.  Its 
petrol  consumption  is  on  the  low  side.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  solid  car. 

If,  on  comparison,  this  or  any  other  car  is  considered  better  than  the  others, 
then  what  is  the  difficulty  in  accepting  it? 

I  agree  that  any  such  car  manufacture  should  be  done  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  probably  with  a  new  Corporation.  If  the  Defence  Ministry  can  help  in 
this  because  of  its  technical  knowledge  or  experience,  this  help  should  not  be 
rejected,  but  the  aim  should  be  a  separate  Corporation. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  about  one  or  two  cars  which  have  been  designed  from 
the  beginning  by  someone  in  Defence.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  designing  that 
counts  and  not  merely  copying,  and  this  gives  a  firmer  basis  of  knowledge  for 


4.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(407)/60-67- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  15-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

5.  See  Appendix  22. 

6.  Admiral  Daya  Shankar. 

7.  The  Exhibition  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  displayed  five  models  of  an  economy  car, 
two  of  which  were  developed  by  the  Hindustan  Aircraft,  Bangalore,  and  Technical 
Development  Establishment,  Ahmednagar.  See  The  Hindu,  10  September  1960. 
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future  progress.  But  probably  this  would  come  in  the  way  of  any  rapid 
development. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


114.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Raw  Material  Shortage  for  Steel 
Plants8 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  at  the  slowing  down  of  the 
working  of  some  of  our  steel  plants,  notably  at  Bhilai,  apparently  because  of 
the  lack  of  some  raw  materials,  and  especially  coal.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  this  by  a  message  from  the  Russian  Engineer  in  Moscow  sent  through 
our  Ambassador9  there.  Subsequently,  a  letter  came  to  this  effect  from  Moscow. 
I  passed  these  on  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel,  and  I  was  told  by 
him  that  this  matter  was  being  urgently  enquired  into.  Iron  ore  had  already 
been  obtained  in  adequate  quantity,  and  there  had  been  a  further  supply  of  coal. 
I  think  that  the  Minister  sent  a  reply  direct  to  the  Russian  Engineer  in  Moscow. 

2.  Later,  statements  were  made  by  Ministers  in  the  Lok  Sabha  to  the 
effect  that  some  furnaces  would  not  be  able  to  work  at  Bhilai  because  of  the 
shortage  of  coal.  It  was  suggested  that  probably  these  furnaces  would  not 
start  working  till  the  end  of  the  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

3.  I  am  alarmed  at  this  prospect.  I  am  told  that  every  day’s  working  of 
the  steel  plants  means  production  valued  at  many  lakhs  of  rupees.  If  they  do 
not  work,  then  an  equivalent  loss  is  caused  to  us.  This  loss  in  production  may 
amount  at  this  rate  to  about  a  crore  of  rupees  a  month.  Excluding  the  previous 
period  and  only  considering  September  to  December,  this  loss  would  amount 
to  about  four  crores  of  rupees.  Apart  from  this  very  substantial  loss,  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  that  we  should  be  so  lacking  in  our  organisational  or 
other  capacities  that  we  should  suffer  this  serious  failure  in  planning  and 
organisation.  It  gives  us  a  very  bad  name  and  rather  undermines  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan.  Steel  and  coal  are  the  foundations  of  all  industry,  and  if  we  cannot 
manage  them,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  manage  anything  else. 


8.  Note,  9  September  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(421)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
2- A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection.  Copied  to  GB.  Pant,  Morarji  Desai,  Swaran 
Singh  and  Jagjivan  Ram. 

9.  K.P.S.  Menon. 
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4.  We  have  decided  to  have  another  steel  plant  at  Bokharo.  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  matter,  because  it  takes  at 
least  a  year  for  a  full  project  report  to  be  prepared,  and  then  some  more 
considerable  time  for  other  preliminaries.  If  we  are  to  plan  for  this  new  plant, 
we  have  to  begin  as  early  as  possible  so  as  not  to  lose  time,  and  we  have  to  be 
sure  of  our  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  ore  for  it. 

5 .  It  was  because  of  this  growing  uneasiness  in  my  mind  that  I  suggested 
that  the  Cabinet  should  consider  this  at  an  early  date  and  make  suitable 
arrangements  to  remedy  the  faults  we  are  suffering  from.  I  had  hoped  that  a 
paper  would  be  prepared  by  you  in  consultation  with  the  Ministries  concerned. 

6.  Iam  not,  for  the  moment,  interested  in  finding  fault  or  in  taking  action 
against  those  who  may  be  responsible  for  these  errors  of  omission  and 
commission,  although  all  this  is  important.  I  am  urgently  interested  in  solving 
this  coal  and  steel  problem  without  delay.  For  us  to  be  told  that  for  four  months 
more,  we  cannot  get  going  properly  is  painful  and  most  disheartening.  This 
matter  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  normal  ways  of  official  routine  which  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  extreme  urgency  of  moving  the  production  apparatus. 

7.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  tendency 
to  blame  others,  either  the  Coal  Controller  or  the  Railways  or  someone  else. 
Meanwhile,  nothing  effective  appears  to  be  done.  We  have  often  been  criticised 
for  the  slowness  of  our  administrative  machinery  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
production.  The  World  Bank  Report  is  the  latest  critic  and  refers  to  our 
complicated  and  delaying  procedures.10  Where  such  procedures  mean  a  heavy 
and  continuing  loss  to  us,  then  it  is  about  time  we  changed  those  procedures  or 
the  persons  who  may  be  responsible  for  such  delays.  If  any  rule  or  policy  that 
we  have  laid  down  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  delay,  then  we  should  reconsider 
that  rule  or  policy.  After  all,  the  important  thing  is  that  we  should  get  our  work 
done.  If  we  fail  in  that,  then  all  the  excuses  in  the  world  give  little  satisfaction. 

8.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  got  into  certain  ruts  and  find  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  them.  Possibly,  some  of  our  senior  officials  in  charge  are  themselves 
in  these  ruts  and  function  in  the  old  way  without  realising  the  day  to  day 
consequences  that  we  suffer.  It  might  well  be  advisable  to  have  fresh  view 
points  and  some  changes  in  the  top  ranks  of  our  officials  dealing  with  these 
matters. 

9.  Matters  appear  to  have  come  to  such  a  stage  that  only  an  urgent 
consideration  by  the  Cabinet,  of  all  aspects  of  these  questions,  can  help  us  out 
of  this  muddle. 


1 0.  See  S WJN/SS/62/item  1 75. 
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10.  Please,  therefore,  get  the  necessary  papers  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  Cabinet. 


115.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Committee  on  the  Distribution 
of  Income11 


September  9,  1960 


My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Some  days  ago,  you  showed  me  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  general  and  rather  uneven  distribution  of  the  new 
wealth  created.  I  think  you  might  add  something  about  the  formation  of  trusts 
and  monopolies  in  those  terms  of  reference. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


116.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Committee  on  the  Distribution 
of  Income12 

September  10,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

Your  letter  of  September  10th13  about  the  Committee  to  be  set  up  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth.  I  think  that  the  terms  of  reference, 
as  now  suggested  by  you,  should  be  adequate. 

As  for  the  names  you  have  mentioned,  I  have  no  particular  suggestion  to 
make.  I  had  myself  thought  of  a  small  Committee  of  three  to  five.  But,  in  view 
of  what  you  say  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to 
have  this  larger  and  more  representative  Committee. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

1 1 .  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Planning  Commission.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No. 
17(412)/60-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  6- A.  Also  available  in  Planning  Commission,  File  No.  11(1)/ 
60-Plan  (KW),  Vol.  2  and  the  JN  Collection. 

12.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(412)/60-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  8-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

13.  See  Appendix  26. 
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117.  At  the  NDC  Meeting:  Third  Five  Year  Plan14 

We  meet  at  a  rather  odd  time  for  a  very  special  purpose.  I  say  odd  time  because 
the  world  and  India  is  full  of  confusing  events.  I  should  like  our  minds  to  be 
concentrated  on  this  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  which  is  the  biggest  thing  we  have 
to  deal  with,  and  which  really  should  help  us  to  deal  with  all  our  other  problems 
such  as  they  are,  but  the  fact  is  that  other  problems  divert  our  attention,  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  our  energy  and  even  consume  our  resources — the  troubles 
we  have  had  in  this  year  involving  heavy  expenditure — I  am  leaving  out  the 
human  aspect  of  it  which  of  course  is  very  important — I  am  only  talking  about 
resources,  heavy  expenditure,  the  Assam  Government,  the  Bengal  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India,  other  troubles  we  had  elsewhere,  floods,  drought, 
all  that,  but  behind  all  this  there  is  something  much  more  vital  and  important 
and  that  is  certain  fissiparous,  disruptive  tendencies  at  work. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  never  worried  very  much  about  the  problem 
of  foreign  exchange  or  internal  resources,  because  I  think  that  if  we  are  really 
united,  prepared  to  face  all  these  problems,  we  can  solve  them.  They  are  very 
difficult  problems.  No  one  says  they  are  easy.  We  can  solve  them  but  what 
worries  me  are  these  tendencies  inside  the  country  and  the  way  our  attention  is 
taken  away  from  the  major  issues  and  diverted  to  internal  quarrels,  internal 
conflicts  and  the  like.  That  really  is  a  serious  affair  because  it  undermines  our 
position.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  on  the  other  side  there  are  powerful  influences 
for  the  good,  for  construction,  for  unity  and  all  that.  That  is  why  we  have 
carried  on  and  that  is  why  we  shall  carry  on.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  realise 
how  easy  it  seems  to  be  in  our  country  for  us  to  go  astray.  We  get  excited 
relatively  over  smaller  matters  and  forget  the  major  issues.  The  test  of  an 
individual  and  of  a  nation  always  is  what  it  considers  the  issue  of  first  importance, 
what  of  second,  what  of  third;  if  an  issue  which  is  third  on  the  list  is  made 
first,  this  means  of  course  the  first  and  second  suffer,  but  the  third  also  suffers 
ultimately,  because  the  third  flows  out  of  the  first  and  second.  As  somebody 
said  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  you  give  the  first  the  first 
place,  the  second  and  third  place.  We  all  talk  rather  I  may  use  the  word,  piously 


14.  Speech  in  New  Delhi,  12  September  1960,  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat  (PIB),  Shastri 
Bhawan.  A  summary  record  of  the  discussion  can  be  found  at  http:// 
planningcommission.nic.in/reports/genrep/50NDCs/vol2  15to25.pdf  Accessed  on  14 
January  2015. 
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about  our  many  virtues,  about  unity  and  about  this  and  that,  but  we  do  not 
always  live  up  to  them.  As  a  nation  we  don’t  have  to  live  up  to  those  and  that  is 
more  distressing  than  any  calamity  brought  by  nature  or  any  other  difficulties 
we  may  have  to  face.  I  think  therefore  it  is  the  very  first  thing  for  us  to  remember 
in  dealing  with  this  Third  Plan  that  the  basic  necessity  is  for  us  not  only  to  hold 
together,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  and  distracted  by  other  things 
but  also  to  think  in  terms  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Naturally  each  one  of  us 
coming  from  different  States  is  particularly  responsible  for  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  his  State  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  moment  we  look 
upon  even  that  as  something  separate  from  the  larger  problems  of  India  then 
we  do  justice  neither  to  India  nor  to  our  State. 

GRAVE  DANGERS 

Then,  again,  if  you  look  round  the  world,  we  face  or  we  see  a  situation  which 
is  full  of  possible  dangers  and  very  grave  dangers.  There  has  been,  I  think  a 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  international  situation  in  the  last  four  or  five 
months  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  check  it.  Some  talk  -is  going  on  now 
about  this  matter,  but  the  fact  that  has  to  be  recognized  is  that  the  international 
situation  is  essentially  worse  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  This  is  not  a 
matter  for  us  to  look  on  from  a  distance  merely.  Because  if  internationally  there 
is  a  breakdown,  complete  breakdown  and  conflicts  and  wars  then,  obviously 
all  our  planning  goes  to  pieces.  We  have  to  think  afresh  under  entirely  different 
circumstances  and  terrible  circumstances.  Therefore,  apart  from  our  general 
wish  for  firm  establishment  of  peace,  the  question  of  ending  even  this  precarious 
peace  that  we  live  under  now  would  involve  terrible  consequences  for  all 
including  our  country.  Obviously  we  cannot  do  much  in  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
because  of  our  earnest  desire  for  peace  and  our  record  during  the  past  ten 
years  or  so,  our  voice  counts  for  something  in  the  world  affairs  not  because  of 
military  might  or  the  financial  might  behind  it.  Nevertheless  it  does  count  for 
something.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  but  it  does  make  a  difference  and 
therefore,  a  responsibility  is  cast  upon  us  to  help  where  help  can  be  given.  I  am 
not  discussing  international  affairs  now.  But  I  do  wish  all  of  you  to  keep  in 
your  mind  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  dangers  that  we  have  to  face.  It 
is  only  then  that  perhaps  you  will  see  your  own  plan  in  some  kind  of  right 
perspective  and  it  is  only  then  that  you  will  see  your  own  state  problems  and 
frictions  in  the  right  perspective,  because  then  they  become  very  small  before 
these  mighty  things  that  are  happening  because  we  live  in  a  mighty  age  of  the 
revolution.  People  may  not  be  breaking  each  others  heads  everywhere,  but  it  is 
the  greatest  revolutionary  period  in  history  that  we  are  going  through  all  over 
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the  world.  You  see  in  Africa,  what  is  happening  there?15  The  whole  place  is  in 
an  upheaval  and  one  does  not  even  know  what  will  happen  next  week,  leave 
out  a  longer  period  and  the  consequences  of  that  elsewhere. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  PLAN 

I  have  very  briefly  ventured  to  put  this  to  you,  before  you  start  your  consideration 
of  this  Third  Plan.  The  Third  Plan  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  exercise  in 
planning  and  trying  to  do  what  we  like  to  do.  To  some  extent  it  is  that,  but  it  is 
to  meet  certain  circumstances  that  face  us  in  our  country  and  other  countries 
and  the  world  situation  and  there  is  no  choice  for  us  but  to  strive  to  our  utmost 
to  strengthen  ourselves,  our  economy,  our  defences  and  everything  else  that 
goes  to  give  our  country  strength.  You  are  broadly  aware  of  the  Plan,  its  contents, 
of  its  approach,  of  its  aims  and  objectives  because  we  have  been  consulting 
you  from  time  to  time  so  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  new  in  it  for 
you.  Still  putting  it  all  together  will  bring  the  picture  in  its  completeness. 
Remember  that  this  is  a  draft  outline.  It  is  not  the  final  plan,  although  it  is  the 
result  of  a  tremendous  deal  of  thinking,  of  consultation  and  of  conferring  with 
State  Governments  and  many  others  but  nevertheless  it  is  an  outline  for  your 
consideration,  and  the  country’s  consideration  and  after  four  or  five  months 
are  over,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  prepare  and  give  it  a  final  shape.  Even  that 
final  shape  cannot  be  a  rigid,  unalterable  shape  in  the  circumstances  prevailing 
in  our  country  and  indeed,  anywhere  at  this  time  in  the  world’s  history.  We 
have  to  be  flexible.  We  have  to  be  adaptable  to  the  changing  circumstances  and 
not  be  rigid.  Nevertheless  certain  definite  things  have  to  be  laid  down  as  to 
what  we  have  to  do,  what  we  are  aiming  at  and  certain  definite  parts  and  the 
way  we  have  to  pursue  have  also  to  be  laid  down,  always  subject  to  any 
variation  as  circumstances  may  require.  So  this  Draft,  in  the  very  first  Chapter, 
deals  very  broadly  with  our  aims  and  objectives  which  of  course  are  not  new. 
Indeed,  if  you  look  at  it  in  relation  to  our  Second  Plan  or  the  previous  Plans, 
you  will  find  that  all  these  are  really  continuations  of  that.  They  flow  out  of  it 
at  a  faster  pace  and  on  a  broader  basis  if  you  like,  which  is  right  of  course.  But 
it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  always  what  our  objectives  are  and  not  to  lose 
ourselves  in  the  forest  of  details  that  a  Plan  has  to  deal  with.  Because  always 
when  you  consider  the  detail  you  must  look  back  on  the  main  thing,  how  far  it 
fits  in  with  the  main  issue  otherwise  it  is  out  of  place.  I  say  this  because,  not 
for  you  as  you  are  well  acquainted  with  all  these  matters,  but  the  public  generally 


15.  See  items  279-282.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/items  27 1  -277. 
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has  a  tendency  to  forget  that  happened  a  year  or  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  has 
to  be  reminded  again  and  again  that  these  are  our  objectives;  this  is  what  we 
aim  at.  If  we  aim  at  socialism,  and  let  us  say  it  today,  tomorrow  and  the  day 
after  and  every  morning  and  evening.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it;  let  us 
not  quibble  about  it.  If  we  do  not  want  it,  let  us  give  it  up.  What  always  is  bad 
for  any  organisation  or  any  country  is  to  be  not  sure  in  its  mind  of  what  it  is 
going  to  do  because  that  produces  confusion.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  surety  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders,  that  spreads  to  others  and  produces  confusion,  specially 
when  many  people  who  are  not  favourably  inclined  to  us  would  like  to  produce 
that  confusion  in  the  public  mind.  Therefore  we  have  to  be  clear  about  these 
things  and  lay  stress  on  what  we  are  aiming  at  and  the  path  we  intend  to 
pursue. 

The  indication  is  given  there.  Some  people  object  to  the  whole  conception 
of  planning,  though  they  are  very  few  in  number.  It  is  generally  accepted  in 
India,  and  indeed,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  all  over  this  world  because  planning  is 
the  application  in  an  organized  way  of  intelligence  to  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
It  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  people  should  object  to  organise  intelligent 
thinking  of  our  problems  as  they  are.  There  has  to  be  a  certain  strategy  of 

[Running  Aground] 

Political  Who’s  What 


INTERNAL  RESOURCES 


Mr.  Nanda  conceded  that  the  planners  had  pitched  their  hopes  fairly  high  and 
that  funds  for  the  Plan  would  have  to  come  mainly  through  internal  resources. 
(From  The  Times  of  India,  9  September  1960,  p.  7) 
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planning  because  planning  does  not  become  an  exercise  for  a  year  or  five 
years.  It  is  a  continuous  process  increasing,  I  suppose,  in  its  rapidity  and 
comprehensiveness  as  experience  and  resources  grow.  This  is  a  continuing 
process,  we  have  to  think  in  terms  not  of  one  plan  but  of  several  plans  ahead, 
fifteen  years,  twenty  years  or  more,  whatever  subject  we  may  take  up.  Let  us 
take  up  the  planning  of  Delhi  city.  We  have  a  plan  for  the  next  twenty  five 
years.  It  is  not  for  the  next  year  or  two.  The  Plan  we  get  for  Delhi  is  for  the 
next  twenty  or  twenty  five  years  and  gradually  working  up  for  it.  Much  more 
so  for  a  country.  So,  we  have  always  to  keep  this  large  perspective  in  view  and 
the  strategy  for  that. 

HEAVY  INDUSTRY 

The  strategy,  as  you  know,  is  broadly  building  up  our  industries,  building  up 
innumerable  industries.  If  we  want  to  build  up  industries,  we  have  to  build  up 
the  basis,  the  foundation  for  them.  That  is  the  basic  or  the  heavy  industries  out 
of  which  grow  others.  Without  industrialization  we  may  do  a  little  good  here,  a 
little  good  there  but  we  cannot  solve  our  problems,  and  having  said  that  I  go 
back  again.  Industrialization  itself,  apart  from  other  reasons,  requires  the  greatest 
importance  being  given  to  agricultural  growth  and  progress.  So  they  are  inter¬ 
allied  and  we  cannot  separate  them.  Looking  at  the  past  there  is  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  the  rate  of  progress.  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  always  be 
discontented  with  the  rate  of  progress;  we  want  to  go  faster  always  but  really, 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  whatever  for  this  feeling  of  disappointment.  Even  on 
the  agricultural  field  which  is  so  important,  I  do  not  see  it  is  true  that  we 
wanted  to  go  faster  and  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  done  all  that  we  wanted  done 
but  what  we  have  done  in  agriculture,  in  heavy  or  light  industries,  in  education 
or  health — whatever  it  is — is  by  almost  any  standard  exceedingly  creditable, 
and  sometimes  quite  remarkable.  You  have  to  keep  that  in  view,  and  the  public 
also  should  know  that.  It  is  true  that  our  aims  and  hopes  have  been  so  high  that 
we  have  often  not  reached  that  level.  That  is  right,  and  we  should  always  aim 
high. 

PEOPLE’S  COOPERATION 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  about  these  things  but  shall  say  a  word  or  two  about 
something  to  which  I  attach  great  importance.  One  of  the  things  is  the 
development  of  the  rural  sector,  all  these  panchayats,  call  it  panchayati  raj, 
cooperatives  and  the  like.  Because  I  think  that  that  is  making,  where  it  is 
functioning  and  will  make  elsewhere,  very  great  difference  to  the  whole  basis 
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of  both  our  democracy  and  our  economy.  It  is  something  basic.  You  and  I  can 
do  a  good  job  of  it  that  is  another  thing;  a  good  official  can  do  a  good  job  of  it, 
but  that  is  only  a  job  done,  it  is  not  a  foundation  laid  for  automatic  progress. 
While  these  things,  if  they  function  well  lay  a  foundation  for  automatic  progress 
i.e.  the  people  do  it  themselves.  That  is  the  only  ultimate  way  of  doing  these 
things.  Now  there  are  one  or  two  other  things.  Another  direction  about  which 
I  would  like  to  mention  something  and  which  you  all  probably  know  is  the  very 
remarkable  success  in  Madras  State  of  a  movement  concerning  education.  I 
think  it  is  called  the  School  Improvement  Schemes.  It  is  exciting  to  see  how 
this  thing  has  developed  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  only  and  I  would  commend 
it  to  you.  I  hope  the  Madras  State  Government  would  supply  all  of  you  with 
full  particulars  about  it,  so  that  you  may  yourselves  see  that  everything  important 
and  solid  is  not  due  to  a  brilliant  Minister  or  a  brilliant  official,  but  because  it 
finds  a  base  in  the  people’s  cooperation.  Then  it  becomes  solid  and  unbreakable; 
a  good  Minister  may  come;  somebody  else  may  come;  a  good  official  may 
come.  We  want  good  Ministers,  good  officials  of  course,  but  the  real  solid 
base  is  that  it  catches  the  millions  of  people.  That  is  why  I  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  panchayati  raj  business  or  to  cooperatives  not  run  by  officials. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  officials  should  not  interfere  except  by 
advice  and  that  people  should  run  them.  So  this  Madras  Scheme  of  School 
Improvement  has  brought  about  extraordinary  changes;  it  is  not  only  good 
teaching,  good  food  but  now  they  are  going  to  distribute  free  clothes  too,  very 
largely  by  public  help.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Madras  State  on  that  and 
commend  to  you  that  example. 

Each  State  has  its  own  problems,  its  own  demands.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
does  much  good  to  discuss  each  State’s  problems  here,  because  that  can  be 
more  easily  discussed  separately  with  the  Planning  Commission  but  of  course 
if  there  is  any  important  aspect  of  it,  it  should  certainly  be  mentioned;  otherwise, 
we  used  to  get,  if  you  remember,  into  the  habit  of  hearing  a  long  story  of  the 
States’  difficulties  and  this  succession  of  such  stories  have  often  produced  a 
very  depressing  effect  on  me,  possibly  on  others  too,  naturally  because  they 
laid  stress  on  the  depressing  aspects  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  help  from  the 
Planning  Commission.  It  is  far  better  for  us  therefore  to  go  into  these  details 
separately  and  at  leisure  and  lay  stress  on  the  broader  aspects. 

RESOURCES 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  to  produce  resources — domestic  resources  and 
foreign  exchange  resources.  Foreign  exchange  can  be  produced  to  some  extent 
by  our  exports  or  of  course  by  credits,  loans  etc.  I  would  not  say  much  about 
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credits  and  loans.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  and  possibly  we  shall  get 
some;  to  what  extent  I  cannot  say. 

About  exports  we  are  making  great  efforts  with  some  result.  There  is  one 
aspect,  however,  which  I  would  put  for  your  consideration.  We  look  upon 
exports  in  two  ways.  One  is  our  traditional  exports  of  three,  four  or  five  things. 
Secondly,  we  export  articles  that  are  surplus  to  us.  That  is  a  kind  of  way  of 
looking  at  things  leisurely,  a  kind  of  way  of  an  affluent  society  looking  at  things 
and  not  of  a  society  struggling  to  go  ahead. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  to  earn  money  by  export,  we  must  do  without 
things  here  and  export  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  surplus.  I  want  to  lay  stress 
that  we  must  starve  ourselves  of  those  goods  and  things  and  export  them  to 
get  foreign  exchange.  That  has  not  been  our  past  outlook.  That  is  why  I  am 
stressing  it.  We  must  do  without  the  things  that  we  need  in  India,  or  do  with 
less  to  some  extent  if  we  cannot  do  at  the  same  time  without  them.  That  is,  we 
must  develop  this  mentality,  as  other  countries  which  have  tried  to  face  the 
foreign  exchange  situation  have  had  to  do  whether  it  is  a  Communist  country 
or  whether  it  is  a  non-Communist  country.  Doing  that  itself  brings  about  a 
mentality  of  self-help,  not  too  much  reliance  all  the  time  on  other  countries.  I 
confess  to  you  that  while  I  am  grateful  to  many  foreign  countries  which  have 
helped  us,  and  while  I  shall  continue  to  be  grateful  to  them,  I  do  not  view  with 
great  enthusiasm  this  great  dependence  of  ours  on  foreign  help.  We  have  to 
take  it,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  less  we  take  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
future  burden.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  try  to  raise  ourselves  by 
our  own  efforts.  And  in  regard  to  exports,  I  repeat;  we  must  think  about  them 
in  terms  of  depriving  ourselves  of  the  things  we  use  and  need,  if  we  are  looking 
for  an  export  market  for  them. 

As  for  the  other  domestic  situation,  we  see,  in  some  ways,  India  flush 
with  money.  We  see  company  flotations  which  bring  in  ten  times,  twenty  times 
the  amount  asked  for.  It  is  quite  extraordinary,  the  way  money  is  flowing 
about,  not  in  every  grade  of  the  people,  otherwise  India  would  be  a  rich 
country — but  certainly  in  certain  top  grades.  It  shows  how  much  money  there 
is  and  it  shows  the  ridiculousness  of  the  cry  that  this  country  is  overtaxed  so 
far  as  those  people  are  concerned.  If  this  is  the  result  of  over  taxation,  then  the 
more  taxes  we  have  the  better.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  cry  at  all. 
Nevertheless  have  there  been  so  much  riches  being  flaunted  about  in  India  by 
certain  circles  as  today.  Never  so  much  money  about.  Never  shops  so  full  of 
goods.  Never  so  many  purchasers  of  these  goods  from  the  shops  in  these 
cities,  etc.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  all  the  population.  Obviously  this 
does  not  require  statistics.  There  is  the  evidence  of  your  eyes  to  see  how  our 
small  industries  are  booming.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  they  are  booming  and 
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they  are  producing  goods.  I  am  astonished  at  this.  Just  the  other  day  from  one 
single  Delhi  shop,  we  sent  for,  just  to  see,  what  kind  of  goods  in  the  way  of 
eatables  were  being  produced  there.  I  was  astonished.  A  cartload  came  to  me. 
A  cartload  of  tinned  goods  from  one  shop  in  Delhi,  hundreds  of  tins  and  bottles 
of  things  being  produced  in  India,  chiefly  in  Delhi,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Punjab, 
Bangalore  and  a  number  of  other  places. 

The  amount  of  goods  that  are  being  produced  in  India  is  prodigious  and  it 
is  growing.  It  is  a  sign  of  good  health;  I  am  merely  pointing  this  out.  India  is 
not,  in  spite  of  everything,  in  spite  of  floods  and  disasters,  in  a  poor  state 
financially.  It  is  in  good  health  and  very  good  health  and  we  should  take  advantage 
of  this  good  health  to  make  it  work  as  a  healthy  man  should  work  and  not 
depend  too  much  on  others. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  request  you  for  your  comments  and  advice.  I  propose 
to  take  up  subjects  as  every  Chief  Minister  or  other  Minister  can  discuss  it. 
The  first  item  in  the  programme  is  consideration  of  this  book.  Any  broad 
comments  on  this? 

118.  To  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar:  Scope  of 
Parliamentary  Committees16 


October  16,  1960 

Dear  Mr  Speaker, 

As  you  are  aware,  the  question  of  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Estimates 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  has  been  raised  previously 
and  I  have  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject.  I  have  now  received  a 
letter  from  our  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  &  Fuel,  Sardar  Swaran  Singh.17  With 
this  letter  he  has  sent  a  questionnaire  issued  by  the  Estimates  Committee  and  he 
has  pointed  out  that  this  deals  with  the  day  to  day  details  of  administration.  I 
am  venturing  to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  Sardar  Swaran  Singh’s  letter  and  the 
other  papers  he  has  sent  with  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  scope  and  functions  of  these  Committees 
were  clearly  laid  down.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  prevent  them  from  enquiring  any 
relevant  facts.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  these  Committees  getting  entangled  in  a 
large  number  of  details  and  the  main  issues  thus  becoming  rather  shrouded. 


16.  Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha. 

17.  See  Appendix  47. 
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Also,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  whether  these  Committees  can  deal  with 
the  field  of  policy  which  normally  is  the  business  of  the  Government. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

119.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  Soviet  Help  Not  Required18 

October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Jatti, 

Your  letter  of  October  12,  in  which  you  refer  to  some  talks  with  the  Russian 
Trade  Delegation.19 1  have  gone  through  various  papers  in  this  connection.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  right  for  us  to  take  the  initiative  in  asking  the  Soviet 
Government  to  present  tractors  to  the  Mysore  Government.  If  they  wish  to  do 
so,  it  is  for  them  to  mention  it.  It  does  not  create  a  good  impression  on  foreign 
Governments  or  indeed  any  one  to  be  approached  for  gifts.  Almost  everything 
that  we  have  had  in  the  nature  of  gifts  have  been  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
other  party.  We  have  not  suggested  it. 

This  general  approach  applies  to  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  mechanised  farm 
in  Mysore.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  consider  in  any  detail. 
The  Planning  Commission  can  do  little  in  the  matter  at  this  stage. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 20.  For  the  Chambal  Project20 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  visit  to  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan  next  month 
to  inaugurate  the  Gandhi  Sagar  Dam  and  Power  House  and  the  Kotah  Barrage 
and  Canals.21  Both  of  these  are  parts  of  the  Chambal  Project.  This  is  one  of 
those  projects  which  are  going  to  be  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  India,  more 


18.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(43  l)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  7-A.  Also  available 
in  the  IN  Collection. 

19.  See  Appendix  43. 

20.  Message,  New  Delhi,  25  October  1 960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office  (Public  Section)  File  No. 
8/164/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  22A. 

21.  See  SWJN/SS/64. 
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especially  of  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan.  On  the  auspicious  occasion  of 
this  project  bearing  fruit,  I  send  my  good  wishes. 


121.  For  Mathrubhumi22 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Mathrubhumi  is  bringing  out  a  Special  Plan  Number 
with  a  view  to  making  the  people  of  Kerala  Plan  conscious.  Our  planning  can 
only  be  successful  if  it  is  based  on  a  widespread  understanding  and  support  of 
the  people.  Broadly  speaking,  the  people  of  India  have  become  planning 
conscious.  The  next  step  is  for  them  to  appreciate  the  real  strategy  and  nature 
of  the  Plan  and  how  it  is  being  built  up  so  as  to  yield  substantial  results,  in  the 
near  and  distant  future.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  understand  the  Plan  as  an 
integrated  whole.  I  hope  that  the  Mathrubhumi  will  help  in  this  work. 


122.  To  C.L.  Khanna:  National  Plan  Day23 


October  31,  1960 

Dear  Professor  Khanna, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  28th.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  your  College  Planning 
Forum  has  distinguished  itself  in  various  ways  and  was  adjudged  as  the  best 
Forum  in  the  Punjab  by  the  Planning  Commission. 

I  welcome  your  celebrating  a  National  Plan  Day.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
for  the  public  generally  to  realise  the  significance  and  strategy  of  our  Plan. 
This  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  odd  schemes,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  produce  a  well  thought  out  and  comprehensive  approach  leading,  we  hope, 
to  rapid  progress  in  India  on  all  fronts.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  first  attempt 
for  a  democratic  approach  to  planning.  Because  of  this,  it  has  a  special 
importance.  We  should  like  our  people  to  understand  all  this.  The  more  they 
appreciate  it,  the  more  they  will  give  their  full  cooperation  to  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  groups  of  people,  and  especially  students 
themselves,  to  take  part  in  social  service  schemes. 

I  send  you  my  good  wishes  on  your  National  Plan  Day. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


22.  Message,  Raipur,  30  October  1960. 

23.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Planning  Forum  of  D.A.V.  College,  Ambala  City. 
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(b)  Community  Development  and  Social  Welfare 

1 23.  On  Gandhi  Jayanti24 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  Khadi  production,  both 
traditional  and  Ambar.  The  total  production  during  the  past  year  was  valued  at 
1353  lakhs  of  rupees.  Sales  have  also  gone  up  and  amounted  to  861  lakhs.  In 
spite  of  this  increase  in  sales,  they  have  not  caught  up  with  the  increased 
production,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  unsold  stock 
of  hand-spun  yam  and  cloth. 

In  the  various  processes  of  production  of  this  Khadi,  about  14  lakhs  of 
people  are  employed  as  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  dyers  and  printers.  Most 
of  these  are  women. 

Owing  to  the  large  stocks  of  yam  and  Khadi,  it  is  difficult  to  continue 
production  at  the  present  rate  and  there  is  even  some  talk  of  curtailing  this 
production  programme.  This  is  most  unfortunate  and  will  result  in  throwing 
out  of  employment  many  of  these  women.  Thus  far,  more  and  more  employment 
has  been  given  in  this  way  and  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  had  not  only  to  stop 
our  progress,  but  to  retrace  our  steps  backward. 

I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  our  people  to  patronise  this  Khadi 
and  thus  enable  production  to  go  on  at  an  ever  increasing  pace.  This  is  particularly 
appropriate  on  the  occasion  of  Gandhi  Jayanti  which  will  soon  be  coming. 


124.  To  S.  Ramamoorthy:  Study  on  Cooperative  Farming 
in  Tanjore25 

September  12,  1960 

Dear  Shri  Ramamoorthy, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  thesis  on  cooperative  farming  societies  in 
Tanjore  District.  This  is  a  subject  which,  as  you  know,  interests  me  greatly.  I 
would  have  liked  to  read  your  thesis,  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  my 
having  the  time  to  do  so  for  a  month  or  two,  or  possibly  even  more,  as  I  am 
very  heavily  occupied. 

I  have,  however,  glanced  through  it  and  found  it  interesting  reading. 


24.  Message,  New  Delhi,  7  September  1 960.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  Box  No.  1 7,  YD,  1961. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

25.  Letter.  Address:  57,  Peoples  Colony,  Goregaon,  Bombay. 
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As  you  desire  to  have  this  typescript  back,  I  am  returning  it  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


125.  To  the  All  India  Cooperative  Union26 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  All  India  Cooperative  Union  is  convening  a  seminar 
on  Consumers’  Cooperation.  This  kind  of  cooperation  is  very  necessary.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  main  problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  India  is  that  of  prices.  It 
is  through  cooperatives  that  we  can  best  control  them. 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  seminar. 

[Saris  on  the  stock  market] 

You  Said  It 


By  LAXMAN 


Yes,  I  said  Rs.  3  first.  Now  I  say  Rs.  4  —  Prices  went  up  while  you  were 

making  up  your  mind! 

(From  The  Times  of  India,  29  September  1960,  p.  1) 

26.  Message  for  Seminar  on  Consumers’  Cooperation,  14  September  1960.  Planning  (PIB) 
Shastri  Bhawan.  The  seminar  was  held  in  Bombay. 
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126.  To  Vaikunth  L.  Mehta:  Conference  in  Jaipur27 


The  Carlyle, 
35  East  76th  Street, 
New  York  21,  NY 
October  6,  1960 

My  dear  Vaikunth  Bhai, 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  September28  has  reached  me  here  in  New  York. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Khadi  and  Village 
Industries  Board  as  suggested  by  you.  But  I  am  unable  to  say  definitely  how 
far  this  will  be  possible  for  me.  I  have  not  got  my  future  programme  here.  On 
my  return  to  Delhi,  I  shall  look  into  this  programme  and  find  out  if  I  can  avail 
myself  of  your  kind  invitation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


127.  To  Vaikunth  L.  Mehta:  Conference  in  Jaipur29 


12th  October,  1960 


My  dear  Vaikunthbhai, 

I  sent  you  a  brief  letter  from  New  York.30  On  return  here  I  have  consulted  my 
programme.  I  find  that  I  am  going  for  the  various  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  Chambal  projects  on  Saturday,  19th  November.  I  have  to  return  to 
Delhi  by  4  p.m.  on  the  20th  November.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  your  conference 
within  the  time  I  am  giving  to  Rajasthan  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  gladly  agree  to 
inaugurate  your  conference.31  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  this  can  be  fitted 
in.  In  fact,  there  was  no  proposal  for  me  to  go  to  Jaipur  then.  However,  you 
can  discuss  this  matter  with  Chief  Minister  Sukhadia. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


27.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  Commission.  Prime  Minister’s 
Secretariat  (Public  Section)  File  No.  8/164/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  9A. 

28.  See  Appendix  35. 

29.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  8/164/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  10A(Public  Section). 

30.  See  item  126. 

31.  SeeSWJN/SS/64. 
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128.  For  the  National  Seminar  on  Public  Cooperation32 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  National  Seminar  on  Public  Cooperation  for 
Social  Welfare  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chandigarh  in  November  next.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  large  scale  plan  of  development  for  social  welfare  can  succeed  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  public 
cooperation  in  some  programme  produced  from  above,  but  the  real  basis  of 
this  programme  should  be  the  public.  From  the  reports  that  I  have  received 
from  States  where  Panchayati  Raj  has  come  into  existence  in  a  comprehensive 
way,  I  have  found  that  the  public  have  taken  part  in  all  such  programmes  of 
social  welfare  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  approach,  therefore,  should  be  a 
basic  one  of  bringing  in  Panchayats  into  these  programmes. 


129.  For  the  State  of  Maharashtra:  Celebrating 
Cooperative  Week33 

I  am  glad  that  the  Maharashtra  State  is  celebrating  a  Cooperative  Week  early  in 
November.  It  is  well  recognized  all  over  the  world  that  the  approach  of 
cooperation  in  both  agriculture  and  industry  is  the  right  approach.  In  India,  we 
have  laid  this  down  as  our  firm  policy. 

Cooperation  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  rural  conditions  in  India  where  we 
have  small  holdings  of  farms.  These  small  holdings  have  not  got  the  resources 
to  profit  by  new  scientific  methods  and  techniques,  which  have  added  to 
agricultural  production  so  greatly  in  some  countries.  It  is  clear  that  our  progress 
in  the  future  must  depend  on  our  profiting  by  these  new  techniques  and  by 
having  a  scientific  base  for  our  agricultural,  as  for  other,  activities. 

While  cooperation  leads  to  these  practical  results  and  greater  production, 
which  is  so  essential,  it  is  desirable  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society 
we  seek  to  build.  Here  thus,  we  have  a  combination  of  social  ideals  and  practical 
advantage. 

We  aim  at  present  to  spread  Service  Cooperatives  all  over  the  country.  We 
also  keep  in  view  that  where  possible  and  accepted  by  the  people  concerned, 
we  should  have  cooperative  joint  farming. 


32.  Message  to  Mohinder  Kaur,  Maharani  of  Patiala,  President  of  the  Indian  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  9F/10,  Sector  16,  Chandigarh,  12  October  1960. 

33.  Message,  21  October  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(263)/60-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  30-B.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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The  very  essence  of  cooperation  is  to  create  a  sense  of  cohesion  and 
joining  together  in  a  common  adventure.  This  can  only  come  by  the  free  consent 
of  the  people  involved.  Also,  it  must  be  essentially  non-official.  Officials  may 
do  good  occasionally,  but  they  cannot  produce  that  sense  of  self-reliance  which 
is  so  necessary  for  any  real  progress. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  heartening  features  of  India  today  is  the 
spread  of  what  is  called  Panchayati  Raj  in  the  rural  areas.  Where  this  has  been 
functioning  for  some  time,  it  has  already  produced  good  results.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  should  and  will  spread  all  over  the  country.  A  part  of  this 
Panchayati  Raj  must  be  the  Village  Cooperative  which  will  deal  with  the 
economic  aspect  of  village  life,  even  as  the  Panchayat  will  deal  with  the 
administrative  and  some  other  aspects. 

I  wish  every  success  to  this  Cooperative  week  in  the  Maharashtra  State. 


130.  To  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay:  Indian  Handicrafts 
in  USA34 


October  23,  1960 

My  dear  Kamaladevi, 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  October  about  handicrafts.  I  am  sending  it  on  to  Gulzarilal 
Nanda,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

When  I  was  in  New  York  recently,  I  got  a  message,  which  I  think  you  had 
sent  me,  about  visiting  an  Indian  handicrafts  depot  with  which  John.  D. 
Rockefeller  is  connected.  I  went  there.  It  was  good  in  its  way.  But  I  felt  that  it 
could  have  many  more  articles  which  would  be  appreciated  in  America.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  the  market  for  Indian  handicrafts  in  America  is  a  very  big 
one. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


34.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  All  India  Handicrafts  Board,  address:  36,  Janpath,  New 
Delhi. 
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131.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda35 


October  23,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay,  with  which  there  is  a  summary 
of  the  report  of  an  Evaluation  Team  headed  by  Dr.  Lokanathan.36 

Recently,  in  New  York,  some  Americans  met  me,  including  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  They  were  anxious  to  encourage  the  import  of  Indian  handicrafts 
to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  helped  in  opening  a 
special  show  room  and  sale  room  for  it  in  New  York.  They  are  trying  to  introduce 
special  patterns  suited  for  the  American  market,  and  they  told  me  they  were 
doing  well.  I  think  there  is  a  very  big  market  in  America  for  many  of  our 
handicrafts. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


132.  At  the  Cabinet  Meeting:  Ex-Serviceman  to  help  with 
Community  Development  Projects37 

Prime  Minister  stated  that  enough  was  not  being  done  to  utilise  retired  personnel 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  Greater  use  could  be  made  of  ex-servicemen  of  the 
locality  in  the  staff  employed  by  panchayats,  cooperative  societies,  village  level 
organisations  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  retired  persons  were  comparatively 
young.  Many  of  them  had  special  skills  and  all  were  used  to  discipline.  Not  to 
utilise  their  services  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  a  national  waste.  He 
referred  to  discussions  which  he  recently  had  with  Lt.  General  Sarda  Nand 
Singh  who,  till  lately,  was  employed  on  the  resettlement  of  ex-soldiers. 

Prime  Minister  suggested  that  Members  of  the  Planning  Commission  might 
call  General  Sarda  Nand  Singh  and  discuss  their  matters  with  him.  A  useful 
suggestion  made  by  General  Sarda  Nand  Singh  was  that  in  Community 


35.  Letter. 

36.  P.S.  Lokanathan,  Report  of  the  Working  Group  on  Evaluation  of  Progress  of  Handicraft 
Industry  during  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan ,  1959,  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
New  Delhi. 

37.  Observations  on  Community  Development  (Excerpts),  25  October  1960.  Cabinet 
Secretariat,  Rashtrapati  Bhawan,  File  No.  13/2/CF/60,  pp.  3-4. 
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Development  work  and  work  of  that  type,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ban  the  use 
of  the  designation  ‘officer’,  as  that  itself  was  conducive  to  a  wrong  attitude. 
The  word  ‘adviser’  would  be  a  better  designation. 


(c)  Food  and  Agriculture 

133.  To  S.K.  Patil:  Food  Procurement  Policy38 

1st  September,  1960 

My  dear  SK, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  3 1 ,39 

I  have  not  gone  deeply  into  the  position  in  the  Punjab  in  regard  to  wheat. 
But  whether  it  is  the  Punjab  or  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  that  Governments 
must  have  adequate  and  reserve  stocks.  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  build 
up  a  big  reserve  unless  there  is  procurement  by  Governments.  In  the  Punjab  at 
present  there  has  been  very  heavy  and  serious  floods.  Probably  this  has  caused 
much  damage  to  crops  and  prices  will  tend  to  rise.  If  the  Punjab  Government 
have  adequate  stocks,  then  they  will  be  able  to  hold  the  situation  adequately.  If 
not,  they  will  be  rather  helpless. 

As  for  Madhya  Pradesh,  I  had  another  talk  with  Dr.  Katju  when  he  was 
here  a  short  while  ago,  and  I  must  say  that  his  arguments  appeared  to  me  to 
have  force.  For  the  vast  Adivasi  population  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  stable  prices  should  be  kept  up  and  we  should  not  be  thrown 
on  to  the  vagaries  of  the  market  place. 

Also  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  why  Bombay  should  not  buy  the  Madhya 
Pradesh  wheat.  It  is  said  that  this  is  dearer.  This  I  am  unable  to  understand.  Of 
course  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Government  has  to  spend  something  in 
procurement,  stocking  and  transport.  Even  so,  it  is  much  less  than  the  Bombay 
price  and  the  price  that  is  likely  to  be  charged  by  private  traders  if  they  have  a 
free  hand. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


38.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  31(85)/ 
58-60-PMS,  Sr.  No.  130-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

39.  See  Appendix  5. 
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134.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  Soviet  Help  in  Farming40 

September  5,  1960 

My  dear  Jatti, 

Our  Ambassador  in  Moscow41  has  written  to  us  about  the  recent  visit  of  your 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  N.  Rachiah,  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Rachiah  left  a  note 
with  our  Ambassador  about  the  visit  of  two  members  of  the  Russian  Trade 
Delegation  to  Mysore  in  May  1960.  It  appears  that  the  question  of  starting  a 
State  mechanised  farm  in  Mysore  was  discussed  with  them.  Also,  the  Russian 
delegation  apparently  said  that  they  would  make  a  gift  of  some  earth-moving 
and  other  agricultural  machinery  for  this  State  farm.  For  the  present,  they 
propose  to  supply  ten  Russian  light  type  tractors  for  the  Hebbal  Workshop  as  a 
gift  and  spare  parts  and  machinery  for  the  Workshop. 

We  know  nothing  about  this.  Could  you  please  let  me  know  what  the 
position  is?  Obviously  the  Government  of  India  should  come  into  the  picture 
and  should  know  what  it  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

The  idea  of  starting  a  mechanised  farm  would  involve  expenditure  exceeding 
a  crore  of  rupees.  Have  you  any  such  notion?42 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

135.  Indus  Treaty  for  Discussion  in  Parliament43 

Please  see  the  attached  letter  from  the  Minister  for  Irrigation  &  Power.44 1  think 
it  would  be  right  to  give  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  Canal  Water  Treaty.  Perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  for  the 
Minister  for  Irrigation  &  Power  to  make  a  statement  when  placing  the  actual 
Treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  House  (I  presume  this  has  not  been  done  yet).  After 
that  a  day  can  be  fixed  for  its  discussion.45  That  discussion  should  be  in  charge 
of  the  Minister  for  I.  &  P.  though  I  shall  certainly  intervene. 

40.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(43  l)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection.  Copied  to  Subimal  Dutt. 

41.  K.P.S.  Menon. 

42.  See  item  119. 

43 .  Note,  1 6  October  1 960.  It  is  not  indicated  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Ministry  of  Irrigation 
(I.T.  Section),  File  No.  F.  20(43)-CWD/60. 

44.  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim.  See  Appendix  52. 

45.  The  Treaty  was  discussed  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  14  and  16  November  1960. 
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136.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Pests  Destroy  Crops46 

I  received  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  Shri  Fakhruddin  Ahmed,  Finance  Minister 
of  Assam.  This  was  about  the  great  loss  caused  to  the  rice  crop  in  the  Mizo 
District  on  account  of  rats,  etc.  I  sent  this  letter  on  to  our  Minister  of  Food  & 
Agriculture.47  His  reply  to  me  is  attached  together  with  the  Assam  Finance 
Minister’s  letter.  I  should  like  you  to  consider  this  question  of  helping  the 
Assam  Government  which  is  obviously  in  great  difficulties,  because  of  this 
and  other  matters.  How  far  we  can  help  then  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration. 


137.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Buy  Wheat  from  Madhya  Pradesh48 

October  19,  1960 

My  dear  Chavan, 

When  you  came  here  for  the  National  Development  Council  meeting,  I  spoke 
to  you  briefly  about  your  purchasing  wheat  from  the  Madhya  Pradesh 
Government.  I  gathered  then  that  you  were  going  to  discuss  this  question  with 
Dr.  Katju  and  that  indeed  some  kind  of  arrangement  had  been  made.  I  now  find 
that  I  was  misinformed. 

For  many  months  now,  indeed  almost  a  year,  this  rather  simple  question 
has  been  pending.  Whenever  Dr.  Katju  comes  to  Delhi  he  talks  to  me  about  it, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  this  matter  cannot  be  solved  easily  between  two 
State  Governments.  I  know  that  there  is  a  view  that  it  might  be  better  to  put  an 
end  to  the  zonal  system,  or  rather  to  make  Maharashtra  and  Madhya  Pradesh 
one  zone.  Dr.  Katju  has  strenuously  opposed  this  as  he  fears  that  this  will  lead 
to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Madhya  Pradesh  with  its  necessary 
consequences  which  may  affect  Madhya  Pradesh  in  various  ways.  Madhya 
Pradesh  has  a  very  large  tribal  population  living  at  a  very  low  level,  and  any  rise 
in  price  will  affect  them  immediately. 

Because  of  this,  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Government  went  in  for  a  measure 
of  State  trading  and  procurement  of  wheat.  They  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
considerable  quantity. 


46.  Note  to  the  Finance  Minister,  19  October  1960. 

47.  S.K.  Patil.  See  also  SWJN/SS/56/item  69. 

48.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No. 
31(55)/57-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  12-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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I  shall  not  enter  into  this  argument  which  has  so  often  been  repeated, 
although  I  have  felt  that  Dr.  Katju’s  position  has  much  justification  to  commend 
it,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  why  the  Maharashtra  Government 
should  not  deal  with  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Government  in  this  matter  directly. 
Anyhow,  this  question  must  be  settled.  It  has  been  pending  long  enough.  I  have 
suggested,  therefore,  that  a  small  meeting  might  take  place  at  Raipur  to  consider 
this.  This  meeting  might  consist  of  yourself  and  Dr.  Katju,  our  Home  Minister, 
our  Food  Minister  and  myself.  I  hope  this  suits  you.49 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


138.  To  S.K.  Patil:  Katju  wants  to  sell  off  Wheat50 


October  19,  1960 


My  dear  SK, 

Whenever  Dr.  Katju  comes  here,  he  speaks  to  me  about  his  food  position  and 
the  stock  of  wheat  that  he  has  got  with  him  and  which  he  would  like  to  dispose 
of  at  cost  price.  This  matter  has  been  pending  for  a  long  time.  I  suggested  to 
him  that  some  final  decision  should  be  taken  soon  and  that  some  of  us  might 
meet  at  Raipur  during  the  A.I.C.C.  meetings  for  this  purpose.  I  suggest  that 
you,  our  Home  Minister,  Chavan,  Katju  and  I  might  meet  some  time  in  Raipur 
next  week  when  we  go  there  for  the  A.I.C.C.  meeting.  I  have  written  to  Chavan 
about  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


49.  See  Appendix  65  for  Chavan’s  reply  on  24  October  1960. 

50.  Letter.  Prime  Minister's  Secretariat,  File  No.  31(55)/57-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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139.  To  Kailas  Nath  Katju:  What  to  do  with  your  Wheat51 


October  19,  1960 


My  dear  Kailas  Nath, 

As  I  told  you,  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  meeting  at  Raipur,  to  decide  finally 
about  your  wheat  stocks  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  future.  I  have  written 
to  S.K.  Patil  and  Chavan  suggesting  such  a  meeting.  I  have  also  invited  Pantji 
to  it. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


140.  To  Jivraj  Mehta:  Raipur  Meeting  on  Wheat52 

October  22,  1960 

My  dear  Jivraj, 

I  hope  that  you  have  quite  recovered  from  your  accident  and  are  well  now. 

For  many  months  past,  an  argument  has  been  going  on  between  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh,  our  Central  Food  Minister  and  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Maharashtra  about  the  wheat  surplus  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  Also,  about  changing 
the  present  zonal  arrangements.  I  suppose  you  are  interested  in  these  matters 
also. 

I  think  that  some  final  decision  should  be  arrived  at  in  this  matter.  I  have, 
therefore,  invited  the  parties  concerned,  referred  to  above,  as  well  as  our  Home 
Minister,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Raipur  to  discuss  and  finalise  this  question.  The 
exact  date  and  time  can  be  fixed  at  Raipur  itself.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
attend  this  meeting.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  the  A.I.C.C.  meeting  at  Raipur. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


51.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  31(55)/57-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  14-A. 

52.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat. 
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141.  To  S.C.  Bose:  Aid  to  Orissa53 


(i)  Orissa  Floods 


September  3,  1960 

Dear  Shri  Bose, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2nd  September.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  we 
should  give  all  the  help  possible  to  the  flood-stricken  people  in  Orissa.  I  have  in 
fact  almost  exhausted  the  Prime  Minister’s  Fund  in  giving  help  to  various  areas 
in  India  where  people  required  urgent  help.  I  shall  issue  a  fresh  appeal  for 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  method  of  stopping  floods.  Embankments  in 
fact  worsen  flood  conditions.  The  only  way  is  to  divert  them  so  that  any  flow 
away  is  as  rapid  as  possible.  There  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  high  level  flood 
protection  committee  functioning. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


142.  For  Virvarasth  and  others54 

Please  send  a  reply  in  Hindi  to  the  attached  letter.  This  should  be  on  these 
lines:- 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  September  and  has 
read  it  with  care.  He  has  discussed  the  question  of  floods  in  Orissa  with  the 
Chief  Minister  and  other  Ministers  at  Bhubaneswar.  Also  with  engineers.  It 
must  be  realised  that  floods  have  been  coming  to  Orissa  for  ages  past.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  part  of  Orissa  has  been  built  up  by  the  earth  brought  down 
by  great  deal  of  damage.  At  the  same  time,  they  replenish  the  soil  and  subsequent 
harvests  are  often  better. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  stop  the  rains  or  the  floods.  We  must,  therefore, 
accept  the  fact  of  floods  coming  from  time  to  time.  Even  the  most  advanced 


53.  Letter,  address:  Gandhi  House,  16,  Ganesh  Ch.  Avenue,  Calcutta-13.  Prime  Minister’s 
Secretariat,  File  No.  7(222)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  25A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

54.  Note  to  Private  Secretary,  P.N.  Sahi,  4  September  1960,  Raj  Bhavan,  Bhubaneswar. 
Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  1 7/4/60-6 1  -H,  Minute  No.  26.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 
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countries  in  the  world  have  been  unable  to  stop  the  floods.  In  China,  to  which 
reference  is  made,  all  the  big  works,  though  helpful,  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  major  floods. 

3 .  The  question  is  how  to  prevent  the  floods  from  doing  too  much  damage. 
Putting  up  big  dams  and  embankments  is  seldom  helpful  and  is  sometimes 
harmful,  because  this  comes  in  the  way  of  natural  drainage.  Such  embankments 
might  be  put  up  to  protect  a  city,  but  not  any  large  rural  area.  The  attempt 
should  be  to  build  up  a  proper  drainage  system  so  that  the  flood  waters  can 
flow  away  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  for  people  to  realise  that  floods  come 
from  time  to  time  and  all  precautions  should  always  be  taken  before  hand 
without  waiting  for  the  floods.  One  precaution  is  that  in  each  village  a  pucca 
building  should  be  put  up  on  high  ground.  This  building  can  be  used  normally 
as  a  school  or  community  centre  or  panchayat  ghar.  But  in  an  emergency  the 
people  of  the  village  should  repair  to  it  with  their  belongings  so  that  when  the 
flood  waters  come,  they  suffer  little  loss.  As  soon  as  the  flood  waters  go 
down,  they  can  go  back  to  their  houses  and  repair  them  where  necessary. 
Thus  pucca  building  should  be  big  enough  for  the  purpose  and  the  peasants 
should  keep  their  grain  there  so  that  they  can  remain  safe  even  in  flood  time. 

5 .  Gradually  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  build  all  the  village  houses  on 
higher  ground  and,  where  possible,  in  a  more  solid  way. 

6.  Each  small  area  or  police  thana  should  keep  equipment  to  meet  a  flood 
situation,  such  as  boats,  etc. 

7.  The  bigger  problems  are  being  looked  into  by  our  engineers,  but  it 
must  be  realised  that  floods  cannot  be  prevented.  They  can  only  be  diverted  a 
little. 

After  sending  your  reply,  send  the  original  letter  with  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 


143.  To  Sampurnanand:  Flood  Relief55 


October  21,  1960 


My  dear  Sampurnanand, 

Ever  since  the  great  flood  calamity  that  you  have  had,  in  Lucknow  especially, 
I  have  been  wanting  to  send  you  some  money  from  the  Prime  Minister’s 
National  Relief  Fund  for  relief  work.  Unfortunately  this  fund  is  at  a  very  low 


55.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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ebb,  and  I  cannot  send  you  what  I  would  have  liked  to.56  However,  I  am 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  Rs.  40,000/-. 

I  have  been  approached  separately  for  help  for  relief  from  the  Nagar  Mahila 
Samiti  of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  Branch  in  Lucknow.  I  do  not  usually  send 
contributions  to  individual  organisations  for  this  kind  of  work.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  you  to  give  some  money  out  of  the  sum  I  am  sending  you,  to  this 
Nagar  Mahila  Samiti,  which  apparently  is  doing  good  work  for  relief  in  Lucknow. 
Perhaps  you  would  give  them  any  sum  from  Rs.  5,000/-  to  Rs.  10,000/-. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


144.  For  the  National  Relief  Fund67 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  ventured  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
contributions  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  The  response  has 
been  generous,  and  this  fund  has  been  used  to  give  relief  all  over  India  wherever 
floods,  drought,  fire  and  other  natural  calamities  have  brought  distress  to  the 
people.  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
to  this  fund. 

This  year  has  been  particularly  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  natural 
calamities,  and  there  have  been  numerous  demands  on  this  relief  fund. 

At  present,  the  fund  is  practically  exhausted.  Unless  more  contributions 
come  to  it  soon,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  meet  these  demands,  however 
worthy  they  might  be. 

I  would,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  the  public  to  contribute  to  this  National 
Relief  Fund  so  that  people  in  distress  may  be  helped. 


56.  See  item  144. 

57.  Public  Appeal,  27  October  1960.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  28  October  1960. 
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(d)  Industry 

145.  To  Raj  Bahadur:  Proposals  to  Build  Military 
Aircrafts58 


September  17,  1960 

My  dear  Raj  Bahadur, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 4th  September  and  the  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Northrop  International. 

Some  time  ago,  there  was  another  proposal  from,  I  think,  the  Lockheed 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  transport  aircraft. 

So  far  as  these  military  aircraft  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  our  going  in  for  them.  We  are  already  tied  up  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
ability  in  the  manufacture  of  some  military  aircraft.  We  cannot  extend  this. 

So  far  as  the  transport  aircraft  are  concerned,  as  you  know,  we  are  making 
AVRO  748  which  has  been  highly  spoken  of.  Probably  this  will  be  ready  for 
testing  early  next  year.  Until  we  have  seen  what  its  performance  is,  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  us  to  go  in  for  more  aircraft  manufacture. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


146.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Lockheed59 


September  17,  1960 


My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  have  just  seen  the  summary  record  of  the  meeting  of  the  Planning  Commission 
held  on  the  9th  September  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
&  Communications  to  manufacture  in  India  the  Lockheed  aircraft  for 
replacement  of  Dakotas.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  or  probably  for  any  layman  to 
give  any  definite  opinions  about  the  relative  merits  of  two  types  of  transport 
aircraft  like  the  Avro  748  and  the  Lockheed.  Undoubtedly  Lockheed  is 
manufactured  by  a  firm  of  great  experience.  Avro  is  also  made  by  a  firm  of 
experience.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  news  item  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  approved  of  the  Avro  748  and  were  actually  ordering  a  number  of  them. 


58.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Transport  and  Communication. 

59.  Letter. 
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The  main  thing,  however,  which  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  have 
already  decided  to  manufacture  the  Avro  748  in  India  and  considerable  progress 
in  this  has  been  made.  I  think  it  is  expected  that  the  Indian  prototype  will  be 
ready  for  testing  early  next  year.  Although  based  on  the  original  British  prototype, 
which  has  already  been  passed,  the  Indian  prototype  starts  from  the  beginning 
and  so  our  men  have  had  some  experience  of  building  up  from  scratch  and 
even  partly  designing  it. 

This  decision  was  made  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Defence 
for  transport  aircraft.  But  obviously  this  is  suited  for  civil  use  also.  Having 
already  gone  in  for  the  Avro  and  made  much  progress,  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  desirable  or  profitable  for  us  to  agree  to  another  large  scale  manufacture  of 
transport  aircraft,  even  though  a  foreign  company  might  be  prepared  to  put  in 
money  for  it. 

For  a  country  like  India  it  is  not  normally  desirable  to  try  to  manufacture 
many  varieties  of  aircraft  at  the  same  time.  It  is  always  better  to  concentrate 
on  some  standard  designs.  The  next  effort  that  we  might  make  could  be  some 
time  later  when  marked  improvements  might  have  been  made  in  these  designs. 
Thus  this  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  weighing  the  merits  of  two  types  of 
aircraft,  but  of  keeping  in  mind  that  we  have  already  chosen  one,  and  we 
should  see  its  performance  before  we  decide  on  starting  afresh  on  another 
type.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  for  us  to  see  the  performance  of 
the  Avro  prototype  early  next  year  and  then  consider  this  matter  again,  if  found 
necessary. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  our  own  demands,  both  military  and  civil,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  absorb  the  production  from  two  major  aircraft  factories.  It  is  said 
that  we  might  be  able  to  sell  these  aircraft  abroad.  That  is  so,  but  still  we  shall 
have  to  depend  largely  on  our  own  consumption. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 
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147.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Railway  Lines  for  Southern 
India  in  Third  Plan60 


October  22,  1960 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Jagjivan  Ram. 

As  you  must  know,  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  strong  feeling  in 
the  South  of  India  about  our  not  taking  up  the  construction  of  any  railway  lines 
there.  Year  after  year,  this  has  been  pointed  out.  I  receive  frequent  letters  on  the 
subject.  This  feeling  appears  to  be  growing,  and,  with  it,  there  is  a  measure  of 
discontent  and  a  hint  that  partiality  is  shown  to  the  North. 

We  can,  of  course,  give  adequate  explanations  which  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  development  of  our  big  industrial  plants.  These  explanations,  however, 
do  not  go  far  and,  indeed,  are  looked  upon  as  adding  an  insult  to  injury.  First  of 
all,  we  place  our  major  plants  in  the  North  and  then  make  that  a  reason  for 
concentrating  on  railway  development  there. 

All  this  is  not  very  reasonable.  But  there  it  is.  I  do  think  that  some  step 
should  be  taken,  however  small,  to  include  the  construction  of  some  small 
railway  lines  in  the  South — Mysore,  Madras  State,  etc. 

I  have  frequently  written  to  Jagjivan  Ram  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  laid 
the  blame  on  the  Planning  Commission.  Now  he  has  written  the  attached  letter, 
in  which  he  makes  a  demand  for  an  additional  Rs.  50  crores  for  new  lines  in 
the  South.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  you  to  make  these  new  arrangements 
within  the  limits  of  resources  we  possess.  I  do  think,  however,  that  something 
has  to  be  done.61  Even  if  you  cannot  provide  Rs.  50  crores,  some  small  sum 
ought  to  be  provided.  We  cannot  ignore  strong  feeling  in  the  South  on  this 
subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


60.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  1 7(424)/60-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  5-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

6 1 .  The  matter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Planning  Commission  on  9  November  1 960. 
See  Appendix  69. 
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148.  In  Bhilai62 

faint  fat7  wit  #7  wit, 

#  WT  TFTJT  f^r  gtr  -3TmT,  f%  TRTJT  ^RTT  ^TTsTT^t  %■,  f%?T%  ^ft^T 

I?  *prt  wwfe^w  w§  7#  I,  fafan  w  wi  ?tt  lit  7r*rr  t  fa  7mT 
nra  %  ggt-ffant  fan  1 1 1  nif  w  ffafat  w  fan  t  fafan  ngn  fatn?  1 1 
?Tt  ?nfa  nfa  t  ffa  •3TTT  fan  g7-g7  %  TTTt  I  nfa,  n7F-7T7F  %  fan  I  gfat  sp  fan 
fair,  ngn  7rt  fan  fafa  wn  %  nnt  t,  #7  wm  %  snfanrft,  #7  fan  fa  1  fat  nF 
Tit  nfa  7TRT  it  fa  eft  TTcE  7FT57  fat  TWT  nif  7#  fafa  Tift  F7T  TOlfa  fat  7TRT  fa  ni  I 
far  far  f  W  7RI57  TTOT  SJT  #7  SETT  faW7  cHf  f#t  fa#  nifa'll  I  #7 
far  Ffat  SElfaf  fa  fa,  far  WT  fa  f#7  t  TTFIT  STT  fa  Fmt  W  fafalT  fafan  nfafa, 
fafat  Wttn  faffa  nfafa  CRT  TO7IT  SIT,  FTTHT  TT#  TFtT  g3IT  fatf  TTcR  fanT  *T7  g3TT  I 
TIFT  fan  TITfa  faf,  ?nfa  fan  W  fa,  sp  sflt  %  fa  37T  THTT  fa  fa  fat  fafan  fafaw 
fa  W  fa  TIFT  fa  I  nfa  TTTfa  TIFT  fat?  t  ffalR  n?7  7FT  SIT  ffa  g7-g7  %  Fnfa  nfa 
#7  fait  far  ant,  ffa7iffaT  Tirt?  fa  nyn  nfafa  fa  Trfat  t  ?w  'jfafa  %  w 
nnnfa  it  nif  if,  sp  ntfantr  fa  fa  w  nmt  ifa  fa  w  fa  nfafa  fat  fan?  gi  n? 
ffatnnn  ffa%T[  gi  fa  fh  ffarnt  fat  fa  Fnfa  ftt  w  faT  fat  Fmffa  fat  it?  Fnfa 
fa  nfafaf  fan  F7T  faT  fa  7ft  I  #7  FTlfa  fatw  far  nfan  %  fat  Fnnn  W  it, 
fat  TTTfa  nfa,  fat  Fnfa  mgnTT  TTlfa,  fat  Fnnn  fR,  ffanFT  nfa-ffafa,  fan?  if,  fat  IRT7T 
fa$T  #7  FTlfa  7R  #T  TTSF  7TTt  gfapiT  fa  ttsr  TTlfa  nfa?  nF  Fnfa  7tmfa  TRn  t  #7 
3H  nif  fat  fa  t,  n77Tf  1 1 1  nmfa  far  TSTTF^T  ffaTTT  F7T  TTFRT  t  nF  Fnfa  TTTnfa  ngT 
W  TTmT  ffa  WT  fat  TOFT  fat  FRffa  fat  it,  FTP#  nfafa  fat  gg  fa?  nfaffa  Tirfa 

TSTW  ffaRT  fa  SElfat  nif  SJT,  7n7RT  fa  rp  W  faT  ^  tffar  fa  I  3FT  TJTtt  fa 
sifa  W  §J7?  gi  I  I37lfat  fa  T7T-SIT7?  WT  fa  I  fa  far  fa^TT  SJT  ffa  fR  ^7T- W 
W  t  SRT  ?Rt  ffasiT,  ffafat  TRSffat  gi  #7  TPT  W  WTT  1 1 

TIFT  fa  fat  7fat  fa  ffafa  t,  7FIg7  fa  TFTFTTTT  TTFlt  ^T5  faf  falT  fa,  3FTt  ^Tirfa 
t  falT  fa  SFTT  fa  7FT 1 1  TTFlfa  TTTTt  7Tt  TO  SRT  ffar  fa  faf  I,  SFTT-SRT  fa  75T I 
fafaT  TTF7  TTFT  W  t  sfat  g7  T7  faf,  sign  g7  faf,  fa  TTFT  fait  tt^T  fa  fa  ^ 
WfT  -TKtelHI  fa  ttcR-  nfr  m7  W I  ffafa  t,  fai  nil  cRKym,  fa  ttcr 
ffafat  i  TO  fa  nfa  cfa  far  ffa  <gifa  fa  facR  #51  sRHT  -lil  fafafT  cjfa  t  fa  fan 

ffatfa  fa  w  fa  ?faf  cbKiefa  nfart,  fa  to  fa  fan-fan  nrtfa  #7  ffaTTR  far 
nrrt  w  fttfa,  nTtfait,  farfTTTTTFttt  ftmt  nnT  #7  to  t  ngn  Tnt 
mt  it  Tift  7m  fafa  t,  7m  nn?  far  FTfa-irfa  \j7ran  fa  trh  fanr  n7ifar  ttft 

62.  Speech  at  public  meeting,  27  October  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5513,  5515, 
NM  No.  1243-1244. 
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i#i  I  #  TO  TO  Sin#  #  T#  t  #T  T^T  R#  i  TOTORT  #  TORT  if  #R  RT#  TORT 
TOT  R>6i#  TO<d  s#  fita  #  #  I 

TOT#  #k  FR#  TO#  RTORT  #  #k  #i  #SR  ’ft  FR#  TORT  S#  TO#fR  TOiqPlTO 

RiMiRiTO,  toitori,  f#R#  f##f  f#r  jr#,  jp  jj  ^nff  tot  %  tort  #  s^t-seto 
gro,  sfto  sf#  jrr  #  tort  #,  tort  if  if  Tit  #k  totr  rt#  sn#  i  fr  tor#  I  jr# 

ir  #f?  TOfTlPtTO  f#7#  I  #  TO  #  RSE  TORT  #f,  R TRT  #  ##FTR  SR  TOT  TOR  I,  TORT 
s#  RT#TO  SR  I  f#  TRF  %  TOTOER  TORT  if,  TORT  #  TF#  STT#  f#sn#  TOT  R#  SfTO#, 
TOT  n$|i|Kc1  fdKg  #  1 1  SJF  TO#  fir  si#i  R#-r%  #RT  #R,  #RT  #  FRTt  ¥  f#RSET 
TOT  TOT#  #  #RT  #f,  #1#TR  TO  #§T  SR  RT  TORT,  TO  RRT-TOKMI  #R  ##  JR# 
TO  TO  ##  #  RTOET  ##SfR  R#  TO  I  TO  RTO  #T  TOTT  SET  TOR  R#  EFT, 

3TR  IMI,  'TO  M  ~Jl  I  #T  FI^T  if  3FftL)cbl<  3TTRT  #,  ##  ##sn  %  #qsE  '3TRTT  Mil  if  I  rtf  RRT 
3TtT  y^ii  TTcfj  #  n#,  y-jti  <|mii  #E  <MI  TOiT  I  RF  JSp  TOT  3TRR  TOIT  FR#  #?T  if,  ## 
TO  #T  ##  if  if  TO  I  f#R#  TORT  #  FTR  #  ##srr  TOIT  #T  TO  RRRT  #  FTR 

o 

if  OTfsT^FTT  '3TTTTT I  TO  TORT  s#  RR#  if#  1 1  TORT  TJT^rTT  if  SfR#  I,  TORT  TORT 
if  Rf#  if  I,  STgR  J#  RT#  SR#  I  #  FR#  if  F#  RTORRT  #RT  I,  #fsER  if  R# 
Nl^i  SET  TOFR  FT  RTRT  i,  TO  ire  #f  #R  #  iil  ##  I 

writ  rtrt  to  i,  to  s#  i?  frt#  tot  i  s#r  rr#  I?  if,  rr,  rr,  #r  to# 
R#,  if-^TR  FfTR  ^rif,  wi  ^TT  i  TTli  wf  W  i?T  'mrrT  ^  ^TrffTT  ^ETtf  ifT  I, 
M  Tlif  ^Ef  rTTOT  I  TTTST,  m  T^E-^ri  ^ET,  %  f^RTT^f  I  5TT  TTTF  i  fi  rfERT 
%  i  if  difi'i  -rif  sit  fir  sjfi  i  il^i  -rnTif  %  fii  3iFf  Tni  ^fr  aimi 
ijff  3mi  frPf  TO  if,  rtfsE-T  if  i§T  cfi  i|M|  rtf  ^if  |  TOTT  if  i§T  sif  TO  if  TO 

wf  TOli  TFf  STT%  inif  i,  TOTf  i,  §TOf  i,  TOR  fiHMSt,  ftiETO  'Rif  i  ffllR 
i  TOn^rri  to  if  to  ft  i§T  i  iRf-?Rf  ir  iiT  Ri  I,  toft-toft  to#  i,  5ii?ff 

i,  TOFT-TORT  'TOTT  i)ni  i,  TOFT-TOFT  Sli  TOT#  i  if  TO  TORT  i  I  TORT  RE  TOfTO 
^#f  I,  TORT  TO  RTOJT  #T  T5#TOf  ^T#  I  TOT#,  TORT  TOT  TOTST  'T#  I  TOT#,  TORT 
if  TOR  I,  TO  fi?TT  TOREf  TOf  RITO  I,  RTR  I,  TO#E  RR#  TOT  t  #T  3T#E  RRi 
Ri§T  I,  RiTO  RRi  TOTOR  I,  ^T#E  RR#  qi  I  ik  TO  Ri  TORT  #  1 1  f#R  TOfif 
TO  TOtf  Ri  FT  FRli  i§T  i,  fiR#f  RTf»jfi  TORT  I  RRTO  qi  if  TORT  TOT  if  TOT  I 

if  FRii  i?T  i  if  RfR  qi  I,  RfferroR  firo  qi  i,  #r  I,  5rrtor  I,  iroi  #r  i, 
ite  I,  rr#  I,  f#Rsr  i,  #r  i  ik  to  to  qi,  tort  i  r#  #f  torttto  i,  tor 

Rif  FRRf  TOR  %  3flT  if  idis)  FTOTf  TOR  %  il'l  Rif  Tfi  i,  TORT  #  i  ifT  ?ff  TOfi 
RRTO  i?T  R#  I  if  RTOET  qi  if  TORT  TO  1 1  #R  TORT  i  TO  TfTO  RFTf#  TOR  #  TOifR 
RRR  TO  TO  fR  RRTOf ’JR  Ri  §TTTO  f#  FR  if  #R  FRli  TO  TOi  i  TO#  firoff 
SEf  i#,  TOi  qi  sif  if  i#,  FR  RRSET  RTFTR  SETi  sf,  FR  RR%  Rfli  R#  Rfi  i, 
FR  FRli  TOitR  fiRR  i  f#  #ff  TO#  i  #TOR  TFRT  TOf#f,  fiRSET  #  #§cfTR  if 
RR  TO  fi§STTR  s#  #  I  TO  TORT  sft  TOTOR  I,  JR#  RR^fi  1 1  JR#  RR|fi  s#  FR 
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FpJ  1JF  fe  t  Tlffe  FR  TTfet  I  %  fet  %  RTF  FF  RF  §3TT  fe  RTF  fe  STffe  §£  I 
Ft  RTF  fetf  fe  RTF  FFT  t  fe  RTF  FFT  I,  felFF  |  FRF?  if  RTFT  fe#  ft 
FT  fe  Tfe  fe  FFF  ^FI£NR  WT  FFT  I  ftfe  FF  Tfe  RTF  Ft  if  RFFT  Wll 

I,  Tfe  fttf  if  fer  re  fRt-ft  few  1 1  Frft  ftf  %  wt  Ft  fft  trjt  if  ft  ftft 
if  ft  wt-wt  tt?,  Rife  m  rtf#  'fer  fer  i,  RTFFt  fer  Ft  ftf  w  1 1  Ft  w 

R1FFF  I,  RTFif  %  TJcfv-TTcp  JWT  fe  RE-RE  fet  FF  I,  FR  Tffe  |  fe  FF  WT  WT 
fe  RE  F%  few  FT  I,  fe  #F  FFT  TFTt  I,  Ffefe  #F  TFTt  f  FFT, 

I,  FTF-FTF  Ft  WT  fef,  RFF-RFF  fe,  Ffe  feF  FFT?  Ft  fefe  FT  Fit  FT  TFTt  I 
FFT  Ffe  Ffe  Fpft  I,  Ffe  #T  fe  TFt  I  FFT  few  fef  TFTft  I,  TR  ffelFR  WT 
1 1  fe  RFT  RTFif  %  Ffe  R?  FT  wfe  W  %  WIT  Ffe,  fefe  WT  fe  fe  RTF# 
FFTFFTFFFTFFtfe?  RTF  fe ffe  FF  TRJT  %  RTTt |  eft  RRR  TRgT  FF  WT  ’ft  tfe# 
%  «TR  FTfTTFt,  RTFfetfeFFRR  Ffe  %  Rft  I  fe  FF?  fefe  t  RF  TfTT  FtFT 
fefeF  fe-feR  Wife  fe  RTJF  fet  feTT  ffe  WT  Ffe  RFflFT  RTFfe  ffefe  FF  TFT, 
differ  RTF  fe  ffe  FF  RTTT  ft,  tfegTFR  %  Rfe  t  Ft  TR  feF  TTF5T  Ffe  I  Ft  RTF 
FT  s(TFT  Ffe  Ft  RTFFF  Ft  «T  feTT  Ft  ?fefeT  ffe  RTF  RTF  fe  HHIRr  I,  ?TT  W 
fe  fe,  FF  fet  ffe  RTF  RR  Ffe  fe  t,  Tfe  FFR,  ffe  FR^,  tfe  WTTT,  tfe  FRF  fe, 
Ft  Ft  RF  I,  RF I  RTF  fe  I  RTTF  feFTfrTTTTTfeil?TTTTTFTtRlF#T  Ww 
Ft  Ffe  T5tt  FR  I,  F?fe-F?ffeFT  I FRET  TTtFR  I,  few  RTF  FF  TttFR  I,  3TF% 
fe?T,  Fife  TTTF  FFT  Ft  fe  ft  I,  FTtfe  Ffe  ’jfe  fe  fe  fef  FTFFT,  fefe  FfeF  FR 
TT3TT I  fe  FHT  FRF  FFTTT  I  fe  FTR  %  Tfe  if  FF  fer  fe  Ffe  fe  FTR 
^  FR  %  FFTF  -3TRT  feF  I  fe  Ffet  wfe  feft  I  «  RTF  FTR  fe  ^  fef  fe 
TIT#  3TF%  TTR  fe  fef  #T  Wfe  FFT  fe  fef  FT  ffe  fe,  FF  WF  WFT  WT  -3FRR 
effe  I  FFffFi  WFfe  FTFFR  fe  F|F  Fit  I,  FF  fef  fe,  FTTT  FTR  FFfe  WFFTF  I, 
TTRfe  I  Ffer,  Ffe  FF  fet  FF  Wfe  fe  Stfe  TR  Tfe  fe  Ffeit  fe  Wfe  FT  TTR 
fe  Tlfe  FTFfe  FRtrT  FT^T  I  FFffe  ^  FF  FR  fe  Ffe  #  WR  Wfe  FTF  TFT  ffe 
FFfe  WF  FR  fe  fe  fe  ^  FT#F  FFF  ^T  gRT,  RRFR  ^  Wfe  if  RTF  fe  FFRT 
RE  Ffe  Fit  FR  I,  FFfe  FF  FFt  fe  FFFTR  I,  fet  %  FRtt  TFT  feft,  fet  %  FFfe 
TFFFFT,  TFFR,  FTFfe  FRF  fet,  fet  %  FF#  WTfeT  feft  fe  FF  Ffe  RTF  fe 
REFT,  TO  fe  TFfer  FFTft  i,  RE-TR  JTR,  RE-RE  fet,  RE-RE  Ffe  fe  i  I  FF 
WF  FR  fe  fer  FF  FTTF  RTF  fe  Tffe  FT  FF  FTR  FR  fe  fe  RTF  %  feF)  RT 
t,  fer  fetF)  ^RT  FF  i  FTfe,  jt  FF  fe  i,  FFT  fe  %,  TR  TTTF  Fit  Ffe  ?fe  tf  fefer 
feF)  ^RT  FF  i  fe  TR  RTF  i  I  FF  F  TRSTt  fe  RE  FTTfet  FIR  Tt  3TRT,  FTlfe 
WT  FTR  fe  Ftfe,  Ft  Ffe  ffefe  t,  Ft  RTF  FF  RE  FFT  FF  i  I  iffe  FF  Ffe  FT 
FFT  if  FT#,  FF$fe  if  FRTt  fe  fe  ffeTFF  FFTF  F)t  fe  if  I  Ft  fe  RTF  I,  FfeF 
WF  FR  FTTfe  FR  fe  I  eft  FTTFtf  WWW  TTfe  Ft  ?fe  FTR  F%  fet,  FFtfe 
ffe  Tfeff  F>  ffeR  fef  fe  i  Ff  feT  mIS.  Ft  Ffe  i,  ffe  FTHTT  ^  ffefR  F%  Ft%  i 
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ffl.  DEVELOPMENT 


Wt  <3TT%  fftWftf  %  WTW  WRf  1 1 

ft  wiwwf  wrwft  twr  f  ftft  Ewft  wt-wf  ftwr  ew  wwftw  ftft  crftftf  %  wwt  if  wrft 

Tft  Wft  %  I  wftw  ftfwft  Wt?  WTW  REET  WTWT  Wftft  I,  WTW  gwft  ftw  Wftft  I, 

%  WTWT  Wftft  1 1  wftft  ftt  WET  I  g5T^f  ftt  WTW  ftw  WTWT  Wftft  I?  ft  WTWWTf  WWTR, 
WET  WE  I  g§ftf  WT  #T  ftftff  ft  f%  EW  fttw  WTW,  WftftW  WTW,  WWTW  WTW  TEE  TFT  WWT 
WEIW  WWft  ft  Tft,  EFT,  wft  WWW  ft  Eftt,  WftW  wft  ftWT  3  wft,  WTTW  wft  WTWTftt  eft  WElft 
ft  Eftt  ftft  EW  WWft  ftt  fttft-fttft  WWW  ft  REEf  ’JET  wft,  WWft  fftrft  WET  wftWTT  wft  ftt 
EW  'SJW  Wft  ftft  WTO  SWTW  EWTW  WTTW  wft  WRTftt  ftt  WTWT  WWT,  ftft  EWft  EW  WftW  ftt 
fftWT  fft  WE  WET  WftWTT  I  Wfttftf  Wiwfftftf  WW,  EW  WW  WTW  fftwft  OTFTTFW  #f,  TWWW 
Efft,  ftft  3flft  wfft  I  ftft  EWlft  ftWT  wftw  ft,  3T1W  WTRt  I  ?  WftM  ft,  WEFT  ft?TT  ft,  Rftt 
EWft,  EW  Wt  iftft  ftftT  ft,  EWft  Rftt  WWJ  TfftlT,  Rift  WTftftTEftTtEWftfWpWtf|R, 
Wt  EW  WT  RW>  chl4  if  wft  I  Wt  ftt  -Silt; 41  wft  WWW  4  EPEE  ft  Wt  eg®  eisi  ft  WTWT 
1 1  WE  WfTWW  Wftf  EtWT  ft  fft  fttft  WTRft  TEE  fftrft  WW  WTtft  WFWftft  WW  WTft,  fttft  WW5 
ft  ft  WWft  £W  ft  I  ftfftw  WWW  WfTWW  EtWT  I  ftft  WTE  ft  I  Wftftftt  EWlft  WWft  wt 
WTWftt  ft  3T1W  ft  wftf  EWftf  WTW  ft  wft  Wlfft  ft  I  fftw  WET  ft  wft  ft  ft?  Rift  WTW 
ftWT  wftf  WT,  WWft  WTW  ftfft  WWWT  wft  WT,  fttft  fttEWT  wft  WT,  wftft  WWftft  ft  ^ft  ^ 
ftfftw  REFT  WT  Wfttff  WTTW  ft  ftft  ft  fftw  ft  WT  ftt  REET  WTTWT  Wftft  ft  ft  REft 
WTWT  ftft  ^  I  ft  RT  WTF  ft  STTWft  ft  ftft  ft  wf  WWW  Wpft,  3ERT  WJW  ftwft  wft, 
ftft  WW  ft  ftwft,  3Eft  ftT  WW  ftwft,  WE  WET  -3TTW  WK  ftft  I  ftft  ft  WREEW  ft 
fftt  WW^WWT  I  fftftWT  REEf  WTW  TT3WT  I,  ftft  wt  fftWTT  Efft  Rift  RETT  ft  ft 
W%  ftif  I 

#T  EW  WTEft  I  fft  WEW  wff  ftft  wwft  ft,  EW  WE  wft  WTEft  fft  WRW  ftft  3ftf 
WL  EWWT  Wft,  ftft  ftff  wfT  WWR,  EW  ftft  THEM  WWft  wftf  WTft,  WE  EW  wft  WTEWf, 
EW  EWft  fftftff  1 1  EW  WTEft  I  fft  jftWT  ft  wft  ^$T  ?TffcT  ft  WWft  TWWWWT  ft  ft  ftft 
Rift  EWTft  fftWTTT  ft  I  EW  Wft  REEf  WTft  WWTW,  ftfW  Eft  ftftWWT  I?  WWW  WET  I, 
EWft  RWT  ftftf  ft  TFW  fftWT,  WE  ft  5ft  WET  ft,  EWft  REEf  EETWT  ftft  TWEff  EWft  ftftff 
TEW  Wft  Wft  ERWT,  WTW  ftftft,  ftf^T  EWlft  ftl  ft  ^ftWT  ft  ft  EWlft  WWFW  WW  ftWWW 
WT  ft  3TW5T  Wft  WT,  ft  ftWT  JTlft  WWW  ft  WWT  WEE  WT,  jwft  WWW  ft  §TTWW  WWW  ft 
ftfftw  EW  WWW  Wft  WT  I  ftft  EWlft  WWFW  ft  ftWRT  ft  RW-ftw  W§W  ft,  ftft  WTW  ft 
ft  I  RW-fttW  W§W  RT  ft  ftft  ft  I  ftcE  ft  RW-ftW  WTTW  WTWft  ft  ftft  Efft  ft  Wft 
WWT-WEftFWT  ft  ftft  REft  TTWT  ft,  RW-ftfW  gft  I  ^wft  EW  RT  ftf  fft  wft  wftftft  ft,  Wft 
WE^ftWTT  ft  ftft  ftft  WftT  WWW  Wftft  ft,  ftEWW  eETft  ft  ftft  WWft  wfftWW  WW  WWW 
REEf  ftft  ft  ftft  Wt  wfft  WWWWWW  fftTft  t^t  Wftft  ft  ftftt  ftf  ftEWW  WT  I  WE  WW 
Wlft  WT#W  WWW  ft  ftfWT  ftf  WEFWWET  ^  WWTft  ft  ftfWT  Wftf  ft  I  EWfftft  EWft  ftM  TFW 
Wft  WET  ft  WWW  fftTWT,  Wftftftf  %  Tftft  WT  WW%,  §ftfft  ft  I  Wf  ftt  ftWT  WETW  WTftf  |WT 
ftfftET  EWWf  WTW  ftf  ^WW  WWW  EWlft  WTWft  WTWT  ftft  ftf  EWlft  WWWT  WT  WTET  ft  EWlft 
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TTFTF  eft  FFF  ft,  TJFftt  ftt  FFHT  ft,  Fftt  Ft  TTlft  FFFT  Ft  I  fttT  ?TTfftF  FTTF  ft  Fgft 
FfttF  FT  TRF  FFT  fft  Ft  FfttF  FTF  Ft-Ft  Fftlftlft  %  FTF  I  Ft  ttFT  Fftt  1 1  FfttF 
Fftt  ft  FTF  fttftt  Flfftt  ftt  Fftt  FTTF  FTFT  I,  FT  ftFT  FTTFT  1 1  FF  FRft  FFft  FTFft 
TRF  TFIT  oftT  FF  FRF  Ft  TFft-TFft  FR  FTTft  Flft  ft,  F§F  Tg!3  Ft  TFT  ft,  TgF  Flftt 
ft,  Ft  ftft  FTTFT  ft  FFftft  Wf  TRF  Ft  fttFT  FTfftq  ft$T  ft  Ft  FF  fft  Fftt  FRF  FTFftt 
FFft  FftFR  ft  Fft,  FFft  FfrFF  ft  fttff  FT  ftt  FTTF  Fft  fttftF  ^ftf  Fft  ftFTF  FT 
Fftt  Tft,  TJF  F^5  FTF  Fftt  Fft  fttT  TjFTt  Fft  ftlTFF  FT  ft?,  FF  Fid  t)F>  Fftt  ft,  fftftFFTT 
FF  FF  FF?ftt  ft  %  FT  ^  Fft  FTTFT  FT  FfftFTT  #T  FFT  fttFT  FT%F  I 

Ft  FF  TFTFF  FTFT  Ft  FFft  FTF  FFft  FF  fftFTT  fftFT  FFft  ftt  fft  FF  Ft  FfttF 
%  FTEJF  ft  FFFft  FFFFT  ft  I  ftft  Ft-Ft  FTFpteTT  ftft  FTftfTFTT  ftft  FF  TIFT  #F 
FftTF  FFft  Fft  Fftft  ftF  Fftf  FT,  FFft  Fftft  FFlft  Ft  Fftf  ftt,  FFft  Fftft  FtF  ft,  Fftft 

ft  ft  ftt  FF  FFF  ftftt  ft  ftfftF  Ft  Ft  FF  FT  Ft  FFF  FT,  Ft  TTFTF  FT  FFFF  FT 
%FT  Ft  ttFT  Fftt  FT  FFltt  TTF  ft  I  ^Ffftf  Ft  TTFTF  TTFFF  Fft  FFFFT,  FTT-JF  ft  FFFFT 
ftft  FFF  ftft  ft  FFFFT  FTFT  t  ftft  FF  FTFft  t  fft  ft  ftFT  ftt  FT%  fft  FF  Flftt 
FT  FTF  Ft  Ft  FfF  FF  FT  FTF  FTTft  ft,  ftft  ftl'l  FFft  FTF  F  FTFT,  ftft  FftT  ftft  FTF 
Fft,  FF  JFT  ftft  Ft  TFT  ft  FF  I  fftT  ftft  FFft  fftFTT  fftFT  fft  t?T  Ft  FFTF  FFT  ft  ftfftF 
FFlft  ft?T  ft  TFft  FTft  ftt  F§F  ft  ftft  FFft  fftf  ffft  Fftt  ft  I  FFT  Fft?  FTTfftT  FfttF 
FTFfftFf  Ft  fftrr  t§TFT  ft  ffft  Fftt  ft  ftft  FTTF  FTFft  ft  FFTft  FTFTftt  Ffftf  FT# 
ft  ftft  FTTF  Fft  ftfft  Ft  Fftf  Fftftt,  Ft  Ft  Fdftt  ft  I  Ft  tftr  FFT  FFTF  ftt?  FFTF  Ft  Fftt 
ftt  TTFTFT  t  F  fft  TTF  FfF  ffft  FT  FTTF  Fftt  Fft,  ftft  FTF  Fft,  ftft  FfF  FTF  ft  fftFft 
Ft  Ffft  Fft  fttF  ftFT  Fft  I  FFT  fftFTF  FfttF  FT  FTF  FTTft  FF  ftFT  FTTFT  ft,  FTFT  ftFT 
FTTFT  ft,  FT?  TTF  fttft  fttFT  ft,  Ft  FF  ft  ft$T  FT  I  FTft  FT?  ft  FTF  ftt  FTTF  FTTft  ft, 
FFtF-ftft  FTTft  ft,  FTft  FTF  FTFtFtF  Fft,  FTft  FTF  fttft  FTRflft  ft,  Flft  3TTF  Flft  fftFTF 
Ft  FTTTFnft  ft  FTF  Fft,  Ft  TTF  ft$T  FT  FF  ft-TT  fttFT  ft  I 

Ft  FFlft  fftf  fftFTF  FT  FTTF  FTTft  FT  ■3TTTTFT  Fft  FFtF-ftft  FfF  Ftft  ft  FFlft  ft 
FF  ft?T  FT  FF  fttFT  Ft,  FFFT  ft  fftf  3TF3T  fttFT  aflT  ft?T  ft  Rtf  -3TFF  fttFT  I  FTTfftf 
T3fttF-ftft  FFT  Tft  ft  fttft-Ft  I  FF  FF  FFT,  fftFTt  FF  Ft  ft  FfT  FTRTfTFT  ftt  fft  FFT 
FFT  FT  FFT  ft  FFT  (FTftt  Flftf)  fftFlt  FT  ft  FTTft  FTFFT  FT,  fTTFT  FFFT  ft  ftt  fttFT 
fttFT  Ft  FTftFT  fttt-fttt  FTTTTITft  FFTft  FTTF?  FTF  ft,  Flftf  ft  I  ?TT  FT?  ft  ftrft  TJTFFT 
%  FTF  ft  FTTF  FTTft,  FTt  dftld  ft,  ’jfft  ft  FTTF  Fft,  Flft  Ft  FTTTFTft  fttft  FTF  ^  ftt  FT 
Ft  ftt,  Ft  Fft  ftft  fftFFT  FfftFT  fttF  5F  FTF  ftt  fttftrft  fttT  Fftft  T3FFT  ftt  FFFT  FFTT 
fttFT  ftft  TTlft  ft$T  FT  FTF  fttFT  I 

ftft  TRT  Fft  FfeFT  ^T  ftt?  fttft  IFTF  t?T  fttTF  FTF  ft  Ft  3TF5T  Fftt  fttFT  fft  #T 
tftf  ft  5F  ftte  Ffft  fttr  FF  Ft  FFft  FtF  Fftt  I  fftftt  FJ^T  ft  fftrr  FT  fftftt  t?T  ft 
H",  I  t§T  Fftft  ft  ,3TFft  hRfF  ft,  FTFftt  ft?FF  ft,  FFFT  FTTF  ft,  -3ftT  Ft  t?T  3TTT5TFTTT 
ft  FFR  t?T  ft,  Ft  Ft  Fftt  t§T  ft  Ft  FFftt  ftFFF  ftf  Ft  ft  I  FT,  fftftf-fftftt  t§T  ft  eftT 
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##  #  #  EjS-Ep  gig  #  %  M#,  #f#E  MEM  #  ME#  EfTME  %  #§T 

EF#  1 1  #  F#  MET  EFET  I  #T  ME#  #$T  %  MET  E##  f#ETM#  I  #  EE#  f#E 
F#  Ef#TE  ERET  I,  MEM  %  Ef#TE  ERET  I,  g7#TT  #  E#f,  #3#  f#  f#E  Ef#TE  % 
FERT  M#TET  MTE  F#T  1 1  ##  #1  #$T  E#-Et  E#  Ft  E#,  TgMFTM  Ft  E#?  FEf#E 
f#  E#f#  E#-E#  ETE  f##  1 1  M#t#  ^T  ET  Eft  EEE  ER#  #,  ##  ER#  #  FEE# 
##  ##  E#  f#  f#E#  Mf#ET  #ET  gM  M#E  #,  FEf#E  FT  E#  I  M#t  ETRET#  # 
E#E  MET#,  E#  MET#,  EE#  M#TM  #E  t#ET  I  #  F#  #t  E#f  ERET  #,  EF  E#f  f# 
##  FE  ##  EE#  MT#  |  IRE  FMR  MTE  %  ##  #t  EE#  Ml#,  #  ##  It  FE  ##  T##  I 
F#,  ##  FE  EE#  t  #  F#  ERE  FE  METET  #,  EMT  FM,  #  T|E  EFE  #RE  I,  F# 
^E-^E  #  #M  EETET  #,  F#  T3TE  MET#  I,  F#  E##MTFMT  #  EE#t  ME  Ft#  I FEE# 
EE1ET  I,  EE#  #E1ER  EFTTEE  EgE  EE  MT#  #,  F#  ET#  ET  #ET  EMM  ERET  I,  EE# 
E#-E#  ilfft  Ft#  I  f#E#  ET#  MFTT  E  Ft,  #f#T  Ft#  #-ET#  E#  #E  #  #ET  MET  I 
##  MgE  ET#  ##-##  MT#  t  #  f#MEE  #TEET  EFT  ERR  FtET  I,  #f#E  f##EEE 

#  MTE  #  f#  FE  E#  #MR  MET#,  E#  FM  #  ETE  E#,  EE#  ER#  #  'gf#  #,  gs# 

#  Mf#E>  #ET  FtET  1 1  #  EF  MT#  M1EE#  #T3#  f ,  M1EE#,  FEE#  pR  F#  #t7EET  I 
ETTT3T#  E#TF  EETET,  ##  #T  E#  #R  #t-#t  EF  El#  Ft#  Ml##  FEET  #t  ETE  FE# 
#$T  #  E#ET,  EE  E#TT  #T  MEET  EE  EMT  FtET,  F#  ETF  #  Ft  EERTT  #,  EF  #  #  E#f 
f#  EFT  E##  EF-EF  ME#  E#  gR  t  M#tE  #,  gS#  #  E#  gg,  EE#  #  f#ETM#  EEETE 
f#ET  Ml#l 

ME  E#  ^FRf  MEETt  #  EFT  ME#  EE5  ^nf#r,  EgE  ET#  E#  ME#  f#F 
ME5EET  f,  #E>  1 1  ##  #,  EE#  #TR  M#  ETFT  #  MET  #?  ME  E#  f#  ME#  EFT 
FE  E#T  E#  EEET#  #ERT  #,  #ERT  #  MfT#  #  W#  ET  f##  #  M##  #  EF#, 
EFT  #  Et#  #  I  -3TE  #ETE  EE  E#T  #T  f##  EE  ##  ETFT  #  MET  #?  #  E#  f#§T 

#  #  E#  MET,  #  #  #T  E#  MEET  ##  #,  E#  #E  #  #  E#  f##  ETF  #,  #  # 
##  #  E#  #  E#T  t  #T  ME  #  EE  f#ET  gM  E#T  #  #T  ME  FEET  #  #  EE#  t 
f#TET  f#  ME  #E  E#,  f#EET  ##F  #ET  E#  I  #  ^EETE  #  E1E  EF  Ft  ET#  I  f# 
F#  M#  EEFE  EE  EEEE  #ET  ERET  I,  FETE  Mf#F  EEEE  #ET  ERET  #  f#E#  #T 

#  EEE  E#  E#E  ET  #T  EEE3#f  #  #T  #  EEE  Ft  E#  #T  #,  #  E?f#  #,  E#  EEE3T# 

#  ET  E#  #MR  #  Mf#  ET  f#E#  ##F  ME  FtET  #  I  EF  FE  #T  #  Ft  #  EF  #T 
EF  EgE  ME?EE)  ETE  #  f#  ME  MEET  FE  ET#  E#  ##,  E#f#  E#  #T3#  #  E# 
ER  EE#t,  #T3ET  #  E#  #T  E#  E#  I  FEft#  EF  gE#  ME5EET  ETE  Ft  MT#  #  f# 
ME  MEET  #TET  #  #TMf  M#  EE  #E,  EEEE  #  I  EF#  #  EE#t  EFTET-f#TETET 
f#ETET  M#  #T  EF#-f#T3#  #  ETE  f#T  E#-E#  ETE  ER#  f#TsTT#  M#  #  ET#  MEET 
f#f#T  #  M#  #T  EE#  f#E  f#T  METE  #  M#  #T  E#  #  #T3ET  I  FE  EEE  FE# 
#§T  #  ET#  ER  ERtF  E#  T^M-ET#M  #  M#  1 1  FE  EE#t  #ET  EFT  #  I  f#  ETE-E: 
ETE  #  MET  E##  MEET  #?T  #  E  #,  ET#  #  EFET  ET  EFE#  #f,  E##  MMT  R:-ETE 
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RTTT  %  <5} cM  TRTTF  RTTT  dR  Rt  T^jel  if  R  Rl^l,  TTRt  Rt  if  RTRT  ildl  3ftT  vlRRI 
RRR  RTTTR-RTRK  Rt,  RR  Rif  %  RRRt  Rfi  RtlTT  iit  R%,  eft  J£ER  if  Rl^  RRT  tM 
#T  WR?  RTTT  %  RTR  it  rI<3'1,  eft  eft  Uteri' if  t,  Fli  Tdjel  i,  Rleta  %,  eft  eft  RRJ 
1 1  fTT  RTR  %  fR  TTlff  RRRT  Rt  ftlfer  RT  ii  RTT  RTTT,  RRF  RTTT  efc  3ERT  #T  RTTTt 
Rit  sblfd  i?T  if  STREfr  dfeR  3r4t  %  3TT  Tit  i,  aftT  RR-RR  RlH  ifi,  RTf-RTf  RET  iff)  I 

Rf  RTT  -NET  TTtRt  f%  foRRT  RfT  RTR  1 1  RT#TT  RTtf  RTRit  ?TT  iSTRT  %  RT? 
RTi  Rt  Rt  TJR  R?TR  cEFf  I  foTTRit  TTtRRT  if  feR#  RRT  RR  W  RTErTT  I  fa 
RlitTT  Rife  #Rf  Tf  RR  RR  RTRlife  etfaR  RF  Fif  RTRT  1 1  #?  FRtff  Rlit 
RTT  TT?t  i,  SRlfeiR  it-itR  RTR  RTR  TRTTTR  %  FRi  R=E  RRtit  RRTi,  RR  r4)$TR 
RRTRT,  RIRRT  R*ft3TR,  mipHI  RitSER,  FRfetR  fa  Rf  FR  RTeff  RT  RUR-fatR  faRTT 
R5^  fa  faR  OT  %  FR  R5IR  Rtf  f^RTRT  iRTHT  if  RTR  it  I  RRT-RRT  RRR?  eft  RR%  RR 
RRR#R  RtRRT  RRTi  RTR  RTR  fe  f%R  I  FRTR  RjTR  eft  Rfi  RTR  RTR  RR  Rif  i,  RRR 
eft  RTR,  RR,  41r,  Rt  Rt  RRR  eft  ildl  it  RUtHT,  RTR  RTR  RT  RRIRT  fa  RR^  FR  RTR 
RTR  if  i#  %  RRT  iteTT  I  #T  Rf  RTR  RTR  <jt  JR  #T  Rf  R3®  FR%  fetTRT  Rt  Rt 
atfstReTT  it  RRT,  RRTt  ?RTft  ?lfiR  R#  RRffe  Rt  RRR  RR  RRTR  #T  RRif  5R  RW 
it,  RR%  RRER  RRit  1 1  ?Ri  ^RR,  ^ttt  RtRRt,  RRR#T  RtRRT  RRT^,  ^Ri  RTR 
RTR  Rft,  Rt  Rit  RR  Tit  I  afR  RR%  RTR  Rt  RT%  RTRT I RR  RTR  RRT  RT  RRT  itRT  I 
Rt  Rit  ^  ?R  ctRR  RT  Ti  I T^  TftRtt  RtRRT,  #Ri  RTR  RRT  Ri,  TfE  qi  RI^R-^RTt 
RRR  #T  ?R  Rt  RFf  RT^  fili'  i  ?R  RRtit  i,  Rt  fR  TftR%  RRR#R  RtRRT  RT  f^RTT 
RT%  %  felR,  Rt  fRlft  rM  i  Rift?TR  i  RRTRT  I  #T  f^TR  RT  R:-RTR-3TTR  Riti 
fiRTT  ifRT  3ttT  ftiT  RRRft  RRrMt  %  T#ER  R^t  I  Rt  R¥  itRR  RfTR  WR  ^R  it 
RRT  ttfeER  ^R  Rid  Rft  RTR  RTR  T^f  RRffi)  RTR  RTR  if,  RTR  RTR  RRR  Rit  if  RTi, 
RR  i?T  RT  RFt  RRRT  I  Rt  Rti  RTR-RTR  RTR  if  Rt  RR  Rti  it  RTRT  I,  Rt  eft  RRRT 
RTRf  I,  -ii  RR  Rit  Rit  it,  RST  RftRt  it,  Rt  RRRT  i  %tt  i§T  RR  Rjpf  R?RT  i,  Rt 
RR  Rif  RTRT  I  f%#  RRR  I  RR  RRT  i?T  RTPJTT  itRT  I,  RTRRTT  itRT  I  #T  RRRi 
3TF^fR  5TRR  RRft  iteft  RTeft  I RR  Rt  ?R  RTf  %  RRRT 1 1  Rt  RRTR  RTTR  it  3TR  RTR 
vi<il  %  I 

'3TR  3FR  ^TPT  'HKd  ^TRT  ^161-^61  ^1^  '3TFT  ^  sn% 

Ft  t,  ^  Ft  T^t  t,  ^  PbtlM  F^ft  rR^t 

RT  Ti  t,  T^RT  RR  Ti  I,  3TTRRTRT  RR  #  I,  Wtt  Rt  Rit  3TTR$RR  RTR  I  3?tT  if. 

rrr^  r  gift  ar*ft  rtr  fietidi  ani  gr  fir  ^r  rrt  rtrrt  fir  FRft  rtrrt  i,  R%?ft 

t  RRRtt  irRRM  RTRt  Rit  RTft  RTR  I  RRtfe  FRTt  R%?tt  Rt  f  Rt  eft  i$T  RT  RR  t, 
FR  RRit  iJ#RT  if  RRR^t  itR  iTRRTR  Rif  RTi  I  if,  RTR  Rit  ,JRT  RTTi  Rt  RR  ^RTT 
I RTRRTR  'k  feTR  itfiTR  %RTft  RTR  Rt  TRTRT  Rif  fi#R  itR-itR  #T  RRRR  ifR 
Rif  itRT,  R¥  Rt  3T3ftR  RTR  1 1  #T  i?ft  if  if  RTRT  f,  RRf  Rfti  RTR  Rit  ’JRT  Rif  RTTRT 
etfeEd  RTR  R?t  iegRlel  RTet  t,  RTTRR  atTRT  RTTi  t,  RTTRTt  fiaellel  t,  iTeilet  t,  RTTRR 
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Tg^  ftft  ft,  SIFT  ftft  |5Tftrftftft?3R5jftciftTTR5brgSI  Riel  ftt  5IR  FtrTT  1 1 
fftlRT  FTcTT  I?  TFT  *17,  SIR  TtT  I  5[t  STTR#  5#  <IR I  RE  RT  *TT  STR  TtT  5Rft 

I,  5RT  TTRT^TT  1 1  Sift-Sift  qiNW^W^ifiM  fftftt  ft  TR  WgTT 
TR#ft  ft,  Ttftt  #ft  5#  3TR  STTRlft  3?t,  jftfftft  5ft,  sftT  ftft  ft  ft  SIT#  ft  ^t-^f 
RRTT  I  ft  cftf  JTR  SI#  sflr  RFT  ft?T  ft  I  ft  SR  Rt  ®W  ft  J#  TRftft  ft  RT  5ft  TTT5HTT 
ft  TR  ftt-ftftf  did)  5ft  jpt  ft  fftzrr,  sftt  TR  tjr  gff  eftf  tr  jj#  ft  ftf  trt  JR 
gs  tfsr  ftft  ft  i  ftRT  fttft,  ft  ftr  Itr  ft  JRT  tr^  ft  ftft  ft  trt  JR,  SlfsR  ft  SlfsR 
TRT  JR,  cfift  ft  JR  JR,  ftftr  JR  I  SR  SRI  ftp  TR  JIT  5HR  fttR  JR  I  ?ftt  ft 
SIFT  ft#  fft  R  JjftsT  |  fft  R  ft5Hftr  ft  ftlRTST  ^  5bftt,  SFRT  5fR  jftf  R?t  | 
cbfftdlsf  ft  R  I  fft  TJR  R  fftftt  ftft  5#  JJR  5Rft  |  ft  R5#  ftTRTTT  ^  5bftt  I 
SRT  5RR  gftT  5Rft  ft  ftRTTTT  5fft  R5#t  Rift  TR  33lft  TRHI  ft  TR  ft  ft  5bft 
RRT  SRTT  ftlft^ftterRftRTRTTRSIFlft#  ftRT  ft,  ftp  SR  TRT  I  ftft  I 
cFRTsTTft  5FT  SIFT  ft#,  5[%-ftft  TR  ftR  TR  ft  ft  ftfftr  ^pt  ft  fftftft  fftTRTft  ft 
ft  ft  ill  ft  ft,  ftft  ft  fft  fftn  TR?  ft  TR  OTTRcRR  ft  fftTTR  ft-ft  5fft  tr  ftft 
RRT,  Sift  ft  TR  TRS  ft  TR3TT  R  JR  fttT  5bft  ft  SR  ^R?  d?ft  ft,  ft  <6  5bft  ft 
5Fft-5bft  R5¥  JR  5Rft  ft  ftft,  ftft  ft  ftftftf,  ftft  5|ftT  ftft  I  ft  ftF  TR  ft#  Rift  Rft 
ft  ft,  R  5R  TRift  ft  SRT  SIR  ft,  ftftR  5}ft  ftft  SRTT  ft  5FR  ft  eft  I  SIFT  ftft  TR 
ftTTft  ft  Jjft  eft  SIFT  ftftft  ft#  TR  ftftt,  #eff  ft  snftft-STFI  #eft  ft  ft#ft  ftft  efttft  ft 

sftft  ft  5fr  ftt  tft  ft,  irrftf  ft  RTft  sTFT-irrftr  5ft  ftgRft  sftft  ft  5fr  5r  f  1  jjijft 
ft  m  TiRFift  tr  5ft  I  fftnft  5ft  fftrER  5er  5Rft  ft  Tnft  §ftftn  5R  Rrftt  ft  1  niftf 

ft  illjftilftl  fttTR ft,  fttft-fttft 5FTT7fTft ^TI ift ft,  §Rft ft 5RRft,  RR ft RRft,  «r|-cf% 
5fTOfTft  ftfejr,  fttft  ftf&JJ  JJRT  fftl  3RT  3TFT  fftft,  TSR  RTft,  -3TR  ft#  fftl 

%  JR!  ftr  5ft  ft5F5R,  Rift  ft%,  Rift  fftrftr  ftrr  5ft  iftt  | 
#T  fftnftt  ftt  Rft  ft  ^T-^T  ftRft  ft  I  SIFT  fftn#  ftaft  ft,  m\  ft^lftt  Tftt  ft,  5R 
ftt  ftftr  TIT  5FR  I,  SIW  ftraftt  ftt  TTcU  JRR  §TfcR  ft,  TRft  5|t-5lt  chliyift  RRlft 
ft  1  ftt  ftft  sftr  jrfftftr  ft  m  ftt  5tft-s[#  Jiftftf  ft  iRft  iftpR  r%-5t%  rfir 

5rft  ft  Rftr  ft  PlcbN ft)  ft  iftftt  ftt  fftxr  I  SIFT  ft#  T5^t  5R  Tft  ft  TR  TT?,  SRIdM 
RT  ift  ft,  TR  TR  5fR  r;  dFR  SIFT  ft#,  JRF  Ji)5|l  fftl  Rb  JRI  ft)dd  SIT  JRT  ft  ft$T 
ft,  5R  SIFT  ft#  I  SR  5R  RTT  #5F  ft— cbftf  5RJT  ft  cbftt  srfsR  ft  |  RI  dl^ft  ft  Slfeb 
ft  SlftR  TR  HRfl  ftt  5f?iffftl  f#TRT  Slfeb  ftftTT  RRT  ftt  R?ftt  RT  ft£ft  | 

TTT  JRI  5fR  ftft  STFTft  5bftt,  ft#R  fT  TR  did)  %  fttft  5RT  r?T  ft?  TR  dldl  % 
fttft  ftt  JigR  fttTTT  ft,  SITRft  ft  SttT  SFRft  ft  TTTST  sftR  ft  I  ftt  STTTTT  ft  ft§T  5#  URfft 
fttftt  ft  SR  ft§T  5#  STRT  5#  TSRfft  ftt,  ft?T  ft  FT  TTR  sftT  R  T#  5#  Rftft  ftt,  Jfft 

snftr  tM,  Rft  5fr  tM,  qfftsR  ^  i  ?ft  spift  trtst  ft  sirt  ft  ftt  ft#  ?ft 

gftr  5Rftt  ft  TR#  ftt  FRft  ft  1  5^?T  TTlftt  ftft  ft  Rift  TRIR  ft,  5bF#  STRR  ftRT 
ft,  RE  ft  STRR  ftft  STFlft  5HFT  fft  JRT  5[|T  srftT  SIR#,  TR  5IfT  Jjftr,  Rftf  ftm 
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ftRT  ft  P  ftrttt  cpn-  PrcH  Prt  rP  ft,  r^tj  Pr-Pr  P  ftftr,  rftP  fft  Rp  ctPfP  ^tptt 

ft  TFp  pRT  I,  FTR  TTRI  %  Rp  fttft,  fftt#  if  9T^JRT  OTTCT  fttftt  I  fP?ft  if  RIR,  FtfftlR 
Tier  FIRM  RR  FfRRR  pFIT  P  fP  R§R  TFp  P  P  pRI  Rp  ft  pp  Ww  RR  TFP  pFTT 
fttRT  I  fp  Tft  Rltft  cgl?  Rp  Rp  RFFp  FITR  fftft,  P  PfRR  Rft  RFTRp  RTR  fftft,  Rf  ftt 
pRI  Rp  I  P  RFTRlt  p  RFT  RTfpF  FTR5R  RTt  RRFIRT  I  ftp  RFft  P  RTft  I  FTRTRRTf , 
FtRlRRIT  ^t  FIRM  ft,  fRFlft  fRRT  FTRSR  pRT  ft  fpFTft  P  FTftT  fftpT  RRR  RT?ft  I 
RRRTt  CRp  RRR  RR  W  fftft  pF  pR-pR  ftpF  R  ft,  ftfpR  gFTFT  ft  FIRM  RR 
RR5R  ftRT  ft  3RR?  RR  pTFTFt  FTRIR  RR  RRR  ftRT  ft,  FfR-FTfR  fTRlfft  I 

RIR  fRp  pT  ft  -3TFT  OTRft  I  OTfftftf  ft,  RgR  fftft  ft  ft  I  c§0  Rlfftft  Rft  fR  ftR 
FTRpt  I,  RR?  Rft  RTRTRTT  FTRflft  ft,  T|ft  Rft  fRRlt  ftp  RT3  ftPT  Rflft  ft  FTRflft  t 
fftl  fR  R%  ftft  ft  I  RR  ft  Rft  RTRRT  PF  fOTF  ROT  g?,  ft  fOTF  RTR  g?  RRT  fTFT 
RT  RTFRRR?  RFT  RRR  ft?IT  OTfftftf  ft  Rp  RT  Rf  ft  ft  OTRRT  f,  gFftpTRR  RT I  RR 
RRR  ft  fTFIR  ft  Rf  RRR  ftRRR  ft  e§0  RTR  fpRT  ft  ftfpR  OTOTFFT  ft  OTTTft  ft 
Rf  RgR  frfftRRRF  I,  gRTFTlfttf  I  P?  OTOTFFT  Rft,  ft  ft  Rif  Rif  ftt  ROT  ft  ftRT 
I  ftp  fFftfft?  fRTFT  ft?T  gRFT  ft  RRT,  RTRp?  ft  RRT  ftp  Rif?  ft  fttft  ft  Rift  fft 
RRT  fpTT  I  ft  RR  ftt  fft  ?IRR  RR  RRRR  ROTfR  RRIRT I  RRft  1?  RR!  ftt  R?TR?  RR 
fttRR  fftft  I  ftft  RFlft  ROT  FIR  RpT  RRT  ft  Rft  ftft,  Rf  RTR  Rhyjyl  ft  Rlfft,  Rftft  FTtK 
Rft  ftfft?T  fttft  ft,  eftlft  ftpT  R%  gft  fttft  ft  I  RR  ft  gRT  RRRt  Rig  PF  RRI  ft  ft  ftt  RR 
fftlTTFT  RTR  ft,  eftft  fttR  Rft  RfFIRFT  fttft,  Rltft  ftpT  gRFT  fttft  I  ftt  efje?  ?PP  RT,  RR 
RIT  TFRi  ftt  ftRT  ft,  ftt  ftt  fttRT  ftt  ft  PPFR  RR  fttftf  Rft  RpFT  RRR?  RR  PtRRT  Rlfft?, 
fftRftt  RRftf  RpfR  ftt  RRftt  PtRR  Rift  I  #?  Rf  fftl  fR  RlfftpR  Rft  RRf  P  RT  Rpftt 
Rft  RRR  P  ftPT  Rftf  RI?  Flftf,  Rf  TR7TR  RTR  ft  #?  fpR  FTRIR  P  ft?R  ftpR  ft  ftt 
FIRTR  3TFt  Pftt  P  RR  Rftf  FTRlftt  I  '^PlTl  iP  3TRp  FIRM  P  Pt  RRp  ft  RRRp  ?RlPt 
ft,  ftt  fP,  ?P  OTptpR  Rft  ftt  TOTRT  ft  RRtfftl  TTTptpR  3pF  FIRIRRIR  FTTR-FTTR  Rftf  RFT 
FTRIRTI  T3T  RRF  P  OTT  Rift  fftl  FTR  ftPT  RFIR?  P  Rft  ftp  TgF  RFRT  OTT  OTftt  RF 
OTP  fftftt  ftt  ftt  PPF  Rftf  ft  I  ftf,  fftFlP  fRRT  fttftt,  fftFlP  ftp  3TpfR  fttftt  FFTRIT  fR 
RTR?  RPP,  ftt  RFt  RpRT  RRffftl  fR  fftRT  RIT  RTR?  ROTt  ft  RTfP  RIT  Rftf  I  PtRT  RIT  3TTR? 
Rt?P  ft,  fR  RFIRf  RTrpR  RIT  RTR?  RI?P  ft,  fR  RFT^  RTTR  RIT  RTR?  RT?P  ft,  ftt  PpF  ft  I 
ftt  fRTp  RfftP  ft,  fRp  RgR  FTP  gFlP  PRTRT  ft  ftf  vTRRlt  Pt  RplP  ft,  RRp  RTFT 
Rftf  ft  I  ft§T  Rft  OTRpt  P,  FTTFT  ft§T  JFOT-Fftt,  ft§T  P  RRlft  P,  FIR  ft$T  JFOT-Fftt, 
FTfRir-FIfRp  RftfpF  Rpft  ft?T  RRRpftP  ft  RR  Rp  FIRIRT  RR?  Rift  fttR  RFTRI  R%  P, 
RTft  gft  P  I  P  fFlfftTT  ftt  Rf  RRR  ft  fpTRf  RF  RRep  P  fft  fRp  ft  I  RgR  RjR  fp, 
RII^R  RR  P  ft  Rp  fPftt  Rft  Rp  FTRT  P,  fRRlRFTRT  P  I  P  PP  RTRRp  RRTp  Pt  Ptfft§T 
Rp  Pi  Rf  f?  RFRI  P  fP  RSRT  ftRT  ft  RR  fR  RfP  ft,  TJRT  R?RT  P  RRp  P  Rp  RRR 
RFTRT  RP  Flip  RRRT  Rp  RRRT  ft,  e^TJ  ?jftT  Rp  |  RR  RRP  FTRR  FTRRT  ft  fFtP  Rpft 
Ftftf  Rp  RP  fR  RRRpR  RpTRT  RR  Rp  RIRp  RI?P  ft  PfftlR  T^f  RRRpR  pRRT 
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3  WTW  <JW  It  Wit  #TT,  EWI WTW  wt,  ^Elff,  Itwl,  HI,  WTWlf,  W?  It  ItWT  ft  WTWWT 
WWfHi  t?T  wt  TEWfl  Wilt  WWlIt  wit  wfl^T,  W?  It  W?WT  It  Wllwr  I  WWT  rrETRT  wl 

wit  tut,  I  It  wit  Hwett  wet!  It  wwgwwi  f  ww  www  wtww  It,  wtl  f%  ww 
?wtI  wwt  jwk?41  wt  WE?lf  Iwwlk  Hwwt,  Hit,  It  wws  wwwr  w^wt  It,  wwwr  Hwe 

WET  wt  WWtftl  W?  flwflWT  It  WWWT  It  WET  I  3?tT  wtWT,  H  wH  I  ItT  WWtWT 

EWi  #r  wt?  %  It  wwtftr  wiwwrw  wwt  wit  wwflwwt  ttw  wwt  I?  suffer  %  wit  w?rt 

W?WT  wit  I,  sFffrT  If  WEt  Wilt  WWTWT,  EWEJWt  Wt  WEWT,  gWW?  WEWT  wit  %  ?BffrT 
WT  WET  t  It  ttW  WWEW  wt  WWt,  WWW  %  TWEET  Wit,  It  It?  FWlt  TEW-WEW  wt  WWl  I 
WW  Wit  Wlffl  WT|,  gftwT  t  WT|  WW  t'WIlt)  WWt  Wft  ItT  #ET  t'WIlt)  W#? 
WET  I I  Wttt,  TJ*?lt  WT  t  It  WET  t,  ?tWT  %  I,  Witt  wt  WEt  WWt  I  WET  ftWTW# 
I,  WW  ftrft  WlWlf  %  Ht  ftl  WW  WET  I  wit  wftw  I  ETEt  EWWt  WWT?  If  WfifWT  WWT 
fH,  wflWT  WWTWT  HwH  wH  H,  Wt  WTlfl  ?f  I  twWltt  It  WTt  I  WTE3Et  W?Et 
Wt,  w|  ttt  WWt  wffl  ftEWTWt  ft?#  Wit  fiEWWft  WT?T  I  Wlf  ?  W?  It  ?tWT  I 
ew  wiwirt  I  Hr  wrl  I,  ftwtt  w?w,D  It,  writ-writ  fir  Wilt  It,  #W  WW  WTTt 
?r  wrl  I  wwt  we  wwwt  ^jwt  It  wrl  I  ww  i,  tftrw  wis  wtlf  I  #wr  f%  w?  flwlt 
wwt  I  It  wiwtrt  1 1,  wwwt  Hr,  wwt  Wtr  teHI  Ht  fir  It  flwlt  It  www-wwt 
wt  I  Itfr  wt  wwt  wwtt  I,  It  Itwf  wt  tw?wt  ttcf-^wI  I,  flwlt  wwwtf  wwlt  It, 
He  Wtr  ewww  ttgtww  flrwT,  wrr,  #wt,  flwrr  tlrwT  i  It  Htl  Ht  tlr  wwwl  wt? 
I  wfllf  ^  ?W  flwlt  ITT  WW  wwl  I  Iw  TTW  WET  WTWt  wl-wt  flwlt  %  Wfelll 
I  w^  wl-wl  wflw  grl  t  Itr  wwwl  wt?  I  flwlt  Iwt  III)  1 1  ww  flwlt  I  wt 
Iwt  1)1 1  wwwl  ww  1 1  wrl  I  Itr  wwl  www  weI  1 1  ww  ?wl  wl?  wr^lt  wit 

I,  wft|  wiwlt  WEEET  W?WT-W?lr  ?TEEt  #1 EEEWT 1 1  It  WW  flwlt  WT|  It  wl-wl 

wriw  HI  wl  gflwr  I  Wtr  ?wl  |wt  He  wlfl  wt|  §flwT  I  writ  flw  jflwT  I  ?w 
Ie  wet  t?I  I  wwl  Iw  flww  I  wiifci  HD  wiD  1 1 

WEEt  gWT  ItWT  fir  D  flWWTT  I  EWT  HEW  WT  Iw  WWW  W^W,  It  EWI  W"W  Hi 
flWT  WTl  It  WET  TTWJT  WT,  §T?T  ^  WET  WT  WRT  It  Wll#T  WWl  If  wl  W^W  flWWT 
Til,  Wt  It  |WT  W6M  ?Hw  I W,  WW  WTEt  WWW  WTW  It  If,  JTT  WWW  It  It  I  ?W  WlH) 

I  fir  wwl  fw  wtw  w  It,  w?r|  w  It  IHet  ww  ?Hw  wl  wwwr  wr  w^te  ^  flw,  wwlt 
wwfl  I  flw  WTW  I  WTWT  wrl  I  ?ft  Iw  WWWW  wet!  wH  WT  W?  fl  WTWWWT  ?w 
?W  WWE  I,  ?W  §flWT  I  wt  WTflWTt  WWW  I  T?l  I,  Iw  w|  Wll  PlcEWD  1 1 
WEll  TJWT  It  fli  WET  WWT  It  WWT  I  Hi  WE  WTW  WTWW  WiW,  TpE-WW)  WWT  Wl|wl, 
WWT  H 'Ht  wit  I  It  wtw  WWI  wflt  I  WIW  WWT  ?WEf  WTW  I  WTW  WWT  It  wH  wit 
T|WT  WT,  WW  wwf  If  WET  %  $TTWW  Wt-WE  wltl  I  WWT  WTWlt  It  twit  WTl  Wit  WTW 

tee,  tfiww  I  wwwwr  f  Hr  wt-WE  wttt  I  wit  It  wrw  wt  wtw  I  Hwt  H  i  ww  w? 
w|  wtI  It  tH  I  wfE  fw  wwt  ^etI  I,  ?wl  I  wgw  wtw  fir  wwr  wet  ww  Hwt  I 

If  It  WWT  WET  WT  iwt  HI  W?  I  WTSfWT  WEl  I  fl)  It?  I  WTW  Wt  I  WW  WET  Wflt  fl) 
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frtt  ft  sr  #rt  tr  qf  Rf  ##  fret  t#  r£  i  fr  rtre  I  #t  ttfr  fIet  I,  fr 

RF#  I  RR  TTFR  FFTf#  F#T  I  %  ER#  ETRT  rftt  qfRT  I  g#  RTT,  RTF  ERRTET 

I  FRf#  fRr  er  qT  #  #  ft#t  q#t  I,  sjq  q#f  I  rr  g#  #r  tr  ftt  rt#  I 

RTF  F#  Tjt  #,  #  ERRT  RTRT  RF  RTRT  I,  #t  FFTT  RTF  RT#  #E  3  FTT  RTRT I  # 
%  FffF  TJS^t  %  Rt  Rt  TJE  TtFR  Ft  RTRT  I,  FR  RT#  1 1  #tf#ft  #E  ERRTT  fFRTE  RRT 
TTR#  I  %  f#T  RRR  FtRT,  q#  %  #  RTTJR  I  fRT  f#R  RRR  FtRT,  f#T#  #  RRT 
#TT  #T  f#  RF  ##  RTf  RpT  #  Rf  f#  RTFT  R#  f#  RT|  RR#  §R  I,  FTT#T  FR 
RRRTT  #  f##  RT  RRT#  #  F#  RR  RRRTT  ET#R  f##  RT  RT#T  I  -3TR  FRTt  ;JR1FT 
g#T  R#  #  RRT#  t  Fftr  #  #T  RE  RT#  #  R#t  f  #  RRET  RTt  #TRT  #  f  F?tF 
RRRT  RR  Riff#  FIT  RTFR  1 1  (R#RT)  I  ?Rf#  FR  RF  Rt  FTTRRTE  RTT,  FERRET  RTT 
RRTRT  |  ER#  RRRRT  f-f#TFT  RTT  I  RE  #E  R%  tsT#RT  ##  #  E#  #  RRTR 
##E  RjS  R  EjS  RE5TET  I  F#  FRf#  FERRET  Rt  R^f  f,  fRRTEE  |  EE  T#  R#f 
RR  #  RtFT-RtFT  RF  RRFTTRT  RTRT  t  f#FR  gf#T  rR  TF#,  E#  Rt  FR  f#?  RT#, 

#ft  fr  fqsF  rR  R  ##t  #  #  f#  rfrt  I  i  Rt  rf  r% -r|  rttr  fR  r#  1 1  fte 

RRR  RRT  Rt  R  E#,  RgR  ff  | 

FTR  RR  RTR  RET  FT#  Rf|R  RTt  FERRER  %  FEf#r#  I  RR  Rt  RT5  RRR  RT  #E 
3#  FEf#T#  Fftr  E##  ^5  f#TT#  #  FTR#,  RF  #ET  ##,  Rt  FfRT  Elf#  |  #T, 
EgE  E#  RR#  #  #  #ET  #,  EgE  E#  RgT  RR5  FFjf#  EEJE  gf ,  RjS  R#  ET# 
^  E#  RTRT  ###  EETt  ETFT  ETFET  f  EFT  #  EgE  RTf  FRlt  FEf#T#  F##  EE# 
RTFT  RTFRT  gf #  FRlt  Rlt  RTTR  #,  RTt  ET#  R  R#  EFT  RTTR  #  RRFTRT  gf#  #  FRlt 
FEf#T#  RT#[f#  I,  #  FRlt  FffT  RRTR  Rf  #  gR  #R  t,  ET?  #  FftRE  Ft,  E# 
FftT  Ft,  EEETT  EgTT  RTFRT  RRR  RFT  RTTR  I,  FRTR  I  E#f#  FTRT  FR  EEETT  E^TT  E# 
RT#  Rt  FRlt  #T  R  RRT  Rt  #  FTgfEE  RTR  ft  FTfT  gRt  RRT  #5TT  ^  #  t?T  #  PHldl 
?  RRffcE  FT  RRT  gRR-#f  t$T  ^  itiq  rIjti  RT?f  FtRT  RT%tt  Rf#  #T  RR  #5TT  RR# 
RRTRT  RTf#  |FTRR##T^RttRF#l?#RTF^RtRF#llRRTRr  #Tlt  RttR, 
ft#  gR  RtR,  #  fRT  RR  #f  RR#,  RR#  RtRTT  R#  f#TRT  RT#  RTT,  Rl^  Rf 
FTlfccil#  #,  RT%  FftRR  Ft,  RTtf  #,  RR#  RtRTT  fRRRT  ##  I  gRt  Rt  RET  RtSTT  F# 
I  aftT  #  RtR  tttRRR  I  Rt  #  RtRT  Ft  R#  I  ftTRRTT  ttRRR  R  #,  RRff#  TR#-t# 
Rt  t  Rt  FftT  tRT  R#  RT#  I  Rf  fR#t  FttT  RTT  #T  #TRT  gT3TT  TR#  ft,  5t1R>  R#  #RT 
R#f  I,  RtFTT 1 1  gRt Rt #R  RtFTT  t?T##lRtlRtgRt#TTt,  #T ## # #RR 
RF  TFTt  t  #T  FT# T|R  ^5  RT#-R#  R#  I  R^J  #  3T#F  ##1#^  ##TF 
Ft,  RRT  Ft,  RF  Ft,  Rt  ftr  F#  Rt  R#  R#dl<  %  f  ##T  FTR#  tFRR  %  R^T?  R# 
RTR#  I,  3#  #  ttFRR  RT  T#  I  Rt  #  ^  f#  T^FTR  RTR  1 1  Rt  %R  ^ 

f#T  #  #  #RT  R#  t,  FT  RRT  gTTR  F#  T#  Rit  FT#  Rr#T  ft,  FT#-FT#  RTTR  #, 
Riff  Rf  §T#  RTT  RTTR  FtRTRRRR  RTTR  #,  FT#,  RRT  RTg  FTT#  Rt  RRRTT  RTRt  %  'g# 
RTT,  FT#  #T  RTT,  RR#  FRT  RTTRT  t  F#  FRtf  R^5  FTftTRT  I  FT  RRT  FTR#  <gidl-#?TT 
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5,  3}0  3  3^5  %t  Tim  I,  3%  f%33T  %t  3%3  5t,  c§0  3  31U  eft  13131  I,  313%  3533T 
t,  3jS  3 31313  3ft  333%  033S33131  1 1  eft  313  %  313  33  Olfet  3ft  f^TEFTT  %t 
1|3  H!3T-%t31  I  333T  eft  %31  3331  I  313%  3f%33  %,  033eftl  %  eft  33%  %  t,  3% 
eft  gf%31  %%  3%,  %f%13  33%  0%%31  %31  3133 1  #1  f%331  %t  0%%31  %31  3%  333T 
333ft  533  %31  I  #3  3313  3%  5t31 |  oftl  %$T  3%  %31 1  #3  3%t  %  %?T  3%  31333% 
5t%t  I  33%  %t  0%%31  %3T  31333 1 1  f%3  %$T  %  f%331 331%,  %t%,  313%  3%15  33  3pt 
%3T  I,  f%33T  331 151 1  %$T  %  %t  335T3  3153133  I  331%  %$T  3%  31333%  5t%t  I, 
133131 3131%  %  I  53%3t  F31%  3%f%?T 1,  531%  %3T  %  W  3133  fe  f%3T31  5%  %31  331 
3%,  %9T  3f  3131%  %  33131  %t  53  %%t  31%  313  3131%  I  f%3%  %?1  3%  3133%  5t,  31% 
53  %?1  %  3g3 %%f,  31%  3333131,  31%  333131%  %%t,  0%1  3313%  31%  53  31%,  3l  33% 
%  5t31  %  %t  331  3531  %  %33  3131%  33,  3t  %?1  %  313  3131  %  %33  3%35  31  3f%% 
%,  #3  l_ 

3t  %  315  351  3T  313%  03fenf%3t  33  f%3  35  331  f%%3  333  5313  %  333%  33131 1 
%%33%t?  33  35  3%%  31^ %  %t  %t  3%t  31333  33ffe  %33  lpf%  3%  313  3%f  %,  5T 
%33  lf%3T  3%%3,  35T  3t  331  3^  %t  33131  I  %t  fe  3g3  %3  %  33T  §03  1 1  35 
33133  %  %f%  5t,  53  3313%  33131  %  313f  31%f  313  %,  33HT-%t31  333  %,  3t  %t  %31 
I,  3313T  %t  3313%  313%  $1%1  331  %  %  I  53%%3  %33  333  31331 I  fe  %t  333  313% 
I,  iMt  313%  t  %f  %%t  313%  3f%,  333131%  %  333  313%  %  %t  351 3351 3%,  333  3131% 
#3  531  33  %  3%  f%31%  333%  5133  333%  %t%t  31%,  3331  33%f  3%  35%  %t,  333f 
3313S3  33  333  5t,  %%  0%1  333T  31  313  5t  %f%13  3331  3T3  33  3%%3!  5t  33%%1 
3t  f%3%  git  I,  35  531%  331  3f%53  %  #3  351 333  %-%  333%  33T31  31531  f  0%1 
5%t  el  <5  %  3%%  I  331  3%  3f  53%  %  f%3!e3  3T%  %t  331  3%  %  3)3  3%  %,  31131  % 
3%  %  3%t  %3%f  313  %,  %t  %%t  %  %t  3%%  I  35  3  0113  33%3T  f%l  3%%  01lfe3%t 
t  %t  %  %fe  %  35  3%  331311  %%  03%31%t  51331  %#  t,  3%  %%  3%  %,  %%  03%311% 
5%%%31  %1%  I  f%33%  %t33  f%31  %3%f%3f%3  35%  311  3t  3%  011%  5%tf%31  %1  3%  I 
Pi 3 3%  %t33  f%331  %  3t  33%  313  551  33131 1  0%t  35  Ple^e-i  333  f%3Tl  I  f%l 
%%%  3%%  3f  #3  3%  f%3P%  5t%  %,  3t  35  331%  %  0%1  #3  3%f,  313  3%%  315%  % 
0%%  1%  33T  fell,  t%  1%  331%  m%t  31  0%1  f%3  315%  1 35  3%  331%  %t  I  35  333 
1 1  %t  51 331 3%  %fel  53  315  33  f%33T  3%fe  0%1 531%  %t  333#3  3t33T  1 53% 
e%  fefem  33f  I  01%%3lf%3t  33,  5f%33f  33,  0%%  33  I 

013  %%  3%t%tl  %  Olltfe  313%  3p5  33311  033  33  331  f%l  %%  033%  3151  fe 
033333  31  33T%  %  331  315  fe  %%  53%  531%  3%  3131%  I,  315%%3T 1  3513113 
#1  (I3I3UI,  033333  %  333  31  %t  531%  f%T  3%  3331  331  3513113  311  1%  1 1 
35I3H3,  f%13%  35%?  fe%t  g3%  %?T  %  3%,  03311 311 55  3%,  5S  531U 1 531% 
3%%t  %,  531%  g%e331  %,  53T%  g%31  %,  531%  %%t  31%t  %  %t  5%  %t%  33%t  I,  0%1 
313%tl  33%t  1 1  Ottl  3%t  31%  35%  I,  35  35%  I  ?§$  33%  3%,  531%  3%  giT% 
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Rit,  Rt  gritt  FRrt  Rt  Rit  it,  ftrtr  Fitr  ittt  it,  grtr  ftnR  I  RReft  frtrt,  tftrR 
FTRR  if  RRTRT,  RRTRT  I  Ft  RRt  tIr  RTT,  FTRR  RRTRT  I,  ehKyii  RRTt  f ,  RcfT  RT 
TF%  %  RRFt  I,  T^TR  RRFT  I,  RF  RRTRT  I,  Rt  RRTRT  I,  Rtf  RTRT  RRRT  I  ftr  Rcfi 
RTTR,  RTT  Rf  RTTR  Rt  ijM,  Tit  'HTRcT  Rt  RfRTRT,  RRRT  RTR  grtt  it  Rt  t,  RR?  RTF 
tt  Rt  t  tt  R^  ttRTRT,  RR  RTR  FRRt  RFRFt  I FFft  RtRR  %  I  RF  3T1RRTR  Rt  RRitt 

I  I  FTRR  FTR  Rift  Tit  R%-Rf  JHIR3FT  Rtf  I,  eft  f,  RTTRt  ftTRR  Rf  t  FTIRt  RRT 
Rif  %  Rf  ft?RR  #IT  I,  itRT  I,  RtR  JRlt  Rit  1 1 

tftTR  fttRRTT  t  FTTRt  RTFRT  WT  f  RjS  #tt  Rf  Rt  t  RtfftT  RlfeT  t  RTTR 
Rt  TFRft  FR  RRR  #T  RtW  if  tt  ittt  t  R«Jt  §i  1 1  FRTt  tttt  Tt,  RttR  %  Tit 
tFT  RtcIT  I,  tlRRT  tFT  itRf  I,  TJFTTFR  FRTT  I  Rt  R§R  RTR  |  RTtt  FttRR'  RRRt  RTR 

I I  FTTR  TFROtT  Fit  gRft  t,  gtR  RT  gRft  t  RT  gftlRT  RT  ’ft  RTR  g?Rt  3  ftlRRT  RRT 
RRTF  t  tFT  itRT  i,  RTR  tFT  Ft  RT  tf|  it,  RRRTT  ggRT  Ftt  i?t  if  ildl  i,  cFil-cbil 
ftgRT  itRTllttRRTRTRi,  FRRRfRifRt?Fft  FRt  i?T  if,  FltT  i?T  FITR  RRt 
FTT^f,  FRt  iST  if  RFT  R#  FRt  ftRTR  egg-  TTRFT  Rt  I,  FTRR  FR  |  RRRT  RTTT,  FR& 
ttR  Rt  t,  FTRt  RTF  t  Fltt  it  t,  FTRt  RTF  it  t,  RlfiRTFRT  it  t  TFFtt 

ggRT-ftngr  rtt  ftRT  1 1  tti  fWt  rtr  Rif  t  tt  rtt  ftRT  i  i  tt  FRt  RiRi  rf# 

RTR  RF  F  FR  TfttR  t  Tlf?RF  ^FT  eft  Ri-gcFF,  R^  TfttR  Ft  tf  3RFT  t,  Rt 
xgFF  3FR  FR  TIFT  FiT  RR  ^FI  FtRT  t  FR  RR  RT  RRF  RR  Rt  I  tt  fitgiRTR  t  efttft 
TgFf  t,  FTTR  RRFT  ttftg  iRFFR  t  ftRt  i$T  tt  FTTRFtt  RF  Rftt  1 1  R§R  RF  RTtt 
t  tt  FR  RR  RRit  F  FR  t>  RTTF  Rtt,  Ft  FR  RR  ttR  RRRT  t  tt  RRRt  RTF  R^tR 
RRRT  F  tt  FR%  RTRR  FRt  RTR  t,  R^t  it'll  JF  RTR  Rtt  t,  RtRR  Rt  RRRR  t 
tt  RRR  Rt  W  t,  RRR  Rt  I 

RR  RF  FRt  Rt  tRt  ftRTR  I  RRt  RF  RTFRT  Rt  ttRT  I  tftR  tRt  gttRR 
t,  RltRIFRf,  RRTR  RttRTFRT  I,  RRRt  RTR  tttt  tt  RttR  t,  RR^  RTR  tRT  Rit,  RRft 
RRf  R  Ft  tt  tt  gttRR  RT  Rltt  1 1  RF  RR  RTt  I  RT  ^t,  RTFT  t  Rt  Rtf  Rt  ttm, 
Rt  FR  RTFT  t  RTt,  RTRtRTilttftRRrlrRt^t  RRTt?  RRElt  RFF  Ft,  itRT 
I  FtftTR  RRftt  RFF  tt  RRT  Ft  RRT  Ftcft  I,  3TRR  RFF  Fttt  I  FfTFtt  ^F  RRt  ti 
RT  RFT  Ft  RR  RR#  RFF  tt  RtR  tt  RR  RRTt  1 1  ttt  ti  RT  RFT  Ft  %RTR  ttiRR  ? 
Rt  <gsi  Ft,  Rtt  RRRt  §lfekl  Rtt  t  tftiR  ftRRTT  RRRt  ?l(ekl  Ft  Rltt  1 1  FTRT  RTR 
RT%  RR  ftRRR  Rt  RRRT  RFRRt  RR  RRTt,  ettTRtiR  RRtf  RRRt  RTRRT  Ft  RTtt 
i,  ftr  Rt  RFRitf  RR  t  FTR  Rt  FR  RRT  RR>t  i,  RFRRt  RR  %  STR  Rt  tlRTT  RRt 
RRTt  t  tt  FfttRet  ttT  RRT  RRTt  i,  FTRt  TRTF  RRT  RRTt  f,  RTftRTFRT  RRT  RRTt 
I  tt  RTRTTT  %  Rtt  t  T3RR?t  RFTRRT  Ft  RRxft  t,  RRRt  tRT  tlR  RRTRT  1 1  gnt 
RRFt  t  Rt  RTR  e^  Rftt  RTTt  t,  Rt  RTR  t  RftR  FFRTR  tt  RTTt  t,  R^R  gF  tt 
t,  R§R  RTR  TJFft  t  tftTR  fteT  tt  REfT  FTTRSRRT  RTIR  RTTt  t  tttTR  Rt  ttRT  RtRR 
Rtf  RT  I  -3TR  Rt  RR  RTIR  Rt  RtlRT  RTTRT  RT  FR  RTFt  I  fe  RTR^  RFRTltt  RR  Rt, 
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3TFT  gt  Tk  fkl4V  kR  wk  k  WT-kk  I  k  W  #  eft  I  kl  wk 
WETmMkkd  k  WT  g  TREk  1 1  k  W  s|k  SriWRE  WT  #1  k-W-BlCl  W  sRRT 
#4  k  I  wk  ®RT%  k  WREt  WT#  WT  WR  k  WER  W4  kkft,  OTREt  wk 

wk  kt  wit  w  kkft,  mr  mr  kk  wr  kk,  kfkr  m  w  pt  kf  mkt  fk 

ktg  «lt  3TWR  WE?  OTRET  W  W  g,  W  g?lk  FTR1VT  k  kM  fk  k  k?  kik 
#4  3RFT  kf  WT  TRg  g  kg  WT,  W  WT  3RETR,  fk%  W  H^k-d  k.Ttwto 
ngf  1 1  m  ^  kT  k  #T  WRT  mgg  I  qgf,  fkRET  fk?  WIT  gf,  W  tM  gf 
kf?  ?ra%  migR  gf,  wt  kg  i  k  Rk  wr  rr  rretR  m  k  w  ktg  ^raRar 
mk  w  ?rt  tr  g  k  kr  kR  trrtR  ?kr  Rgf  1 1  ?wetR  ?k  kr  wm  I  k  wk 
terwt  gf  wi5t  Rfrt  R  i  gr,  wrr  gf,  wkt  tritf  %  treR  g,  wkt  wr  treR 
I,  RREt  fRm  ?ReR  f ,  k  #R  g  Rfkr  TFT  k  RTkt  I  #T  ##■  gR  gf  I  ?T#IR  FTlg 
fk  TRlk  R?T  WT  fk?TRT  k  fk?,  Rf?  RF  RF  RkR  k  fk?,  ?lk  k  f k?,  k?RE 
RrT  RRRT  I,  kkR  RrT  RRR  RgRTRRRFrTgRTrRfTRkRmR’RrTgRTTkk'  ink 
R>T  WT  gRlT,  kkR  RrI  RI?R  %  FRlg  RRT,  wk W,  TTTRt  %  RRT,  WIT  gRTT  g§T  k 
RRT  I  k  Wlk  TTFTt  R  3RRRRT,  R^T  3Tlk,  RRTRR  R?,  rR  R?  TF^  kl  kf,  RRT  m 

^rrtt  wkn,  snk  Timf  Ri  wft  ^bRIrt  #ft  k  kwft  srk,  Tk  i  #r, 

fsfTRft  %  t?t  TRnft  k  k  k  kn  t,  k  wk  wr  t  Rtfkr  kskt  §ikd  r 

T5k-k%  wilk  3TF#  wr  ^  #T  si^T  RlR  #T  k  W  TRT  kR  I  WBl  W 
fR%,  m  m  wit  ark  w#  I,  m  wt  nk  m  wt  «i^k  w?it  1 1  ?r#v  w  WBit 
kr  liktriRft^wq'wkwi  wk  I  mk  3  knw  k,  wr  k 

:fiRt  I  fk  wra  k  #r,  -str  #t  #t  wk  ki  tift  wr,  r|  ■3itbw  #k 
tit  wk  wr  ^tt  3nk,  ■snBW  k^T  wrt  wt  wk  I  kkr  k  w  ttRitr 
sk^hi  I,  jtrt  kT,  kkk  wr  cbi  Tfk,  kr  wi  ^rwiff  kT  k  w  kf  Tk, 
k  k#  gq  I,  ^kk  km  I,  k  wk  I,  k  rnnkt'  tw|,  k  wiki  wk,  rnnkt 
kirk^kkr  wt  srwk  -3TFik!i 

?kkr  wr  wkr  kt  kkB  kkBir  fkn  m  twt  I  kr  <p  nrkf  k  w  k  ^ 
likkgm  wik  gmkk  k  k.  km§T  wi  Tii^k  k  gsrk  Tm  fk  k  cbt^t  mk 
cirit  |  kk  §tfk  kk-R:  nkk  k  k  tbejt  kkn  k  wRtt- wr  nkT  k  fkr 
kwik  kf  kkB  kkm  kk  ^bt,  kkBR  kri  k?  wk  wr  kn  k  kn  mkk  kt 
mk  fkr  k  kwik  3mk  wk  k  wk  wr  k  wi  kk,  k  tbpt  w  wk  1 1  wtt 

k  gk  I,  t  w  Tk  k  wbi  wet  I,  wirk  I  kfkr  k  writ  ffk  wr  kt?Br  fkn 

im  |  k  k  wsr  wr  wk  1 1  w  ttw  wik  k  nkff  k,  ree  k  tbwtr  I  kr 

Ref)  3TRSI  k,  kk  '3FT5  ?TT  ?R¥  ^BT  TWlk  W  W  'Nl  R,  TRB  RTTT  k  WI  g  I  TTT 

wr  k  w  err  ttwtr  k  kr  wsr  nkT  k,  sign  g^  gk,  Tkfk  kk  km  fk 
wr  k  fkwr  km  gmr  mrm  wtk  Mmrkf  mrk  fkkrk  k,  i|g  w 
k,  kg-ici  wk  k,  'k-'k  ®ik  kf  g,  wrk  kr  k  wk  -k  mBir  w  nk  g,  kkrk 
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%  ftf  a##  aatta  «rt  fit  I  #  t#t  a§a  ft  atf  %  TFt  t,  tf  aa  aaa  at# 

ATT,  5W,  S3^RET,  AAATT,  AAA  #AT  ATAT 1 1  #  AFT#  AFT  #  W  Wl#  AA  A# 
W  I,  3HI  ARM  FflT  if,  AFft  A#  #  AA#  ifTT,  ##A  #  A#  A#TT  AA  AFT 
AA#  tdlAdl  At  AAfA  AA#,  A#  #tl  At  ft,  ft>#  %  AAIA  t  A#  tf  T#  # 
AFT  AFT  AF  AFATtt  AA  AT  At ATA##  AA#  #  AA#  I  AF  #  ##  AFFAAT  1 1 

tf  #At  #a  #  ft  #a  t  if#  a##  #  #  ftsnAA  I,  a§a  I  tf  TfjA  aaa, 
aft  f%  #at#t  t  af#  if  i  put  af#  a§a  #a  t#  i  w  t,  #tR  f#r  #  at# 

A§A  ATif-AT#  AA#  'Tiff  i 1  FAAt  ft  f#Af  %  Atff#  ft  AA#  A#A)  f#Af  i  ft) 
gulf  A#  #  i  AF#  tf  AFf#AT  vN#l  tAFTTA  <td)  if,  Ad#f  ONI  td)  f#t,  dTd 

##  AFii  #at  if ,  at  tf%  At  if  Atff#  Aif#r  t  #  fa  aa  af  atr  aa  #  i  f#rr# 
ftf  AT  A?  i,  ATA  A#  ft)  -3F#  ftf ,  <51  A)  i,  ##A  A1#  t  AftAT  TR  3F#  d#l 
#  ftf  AT  #  i  Atff#  ATA  #  A#  i  Amaa  -IdyiA)  i  #  A)  <4  #  A%  i,  A><d  ATT 

atta  I  # ,  m  ata  #f  #  atfat  |  atwt  if,  tptfm  if,  wr  if,  aft  f#n  if,  afttt 

t#TT#  nr^l  #AFA#tl 

AA  FA#  TTTAi  AF  R=F§TT  TgAT  fAT  I  ATTA  #t  ATA#f  ATT  t#  ft  Ati  T#F  A# 

f#  atta  a##  i  ft#  tf  srif  I  tf  FRit  if  ^Rit  §f  3T^cRIc^  |,  girt  arm 
t  w\i,  3TRTT  ^  tlT  ft  I  fe  FRlt  =HftTT  RFTFTRT  t  tf  tf  3TFW  t 
iftl,  iftf  i,  t^Nrtt  i,  ^ti  Ttrarn  i  i  f§rr  nt  tfT  it 

if#  i  l#-«rff  wslttt  TT  ift  #r  I  #T,  t  cf^n  ft)  ?F5I  M<5cf)  ttT  Alt  #f 
#fi  ft  i  TPR  <5fcb  d<5  t  Alt,  (AAIA)d  if,  A)IH  Alt,  viFlt  Ati  ft  Aid  *1# 
I  tftR  TF#  ATT  f§?T  ATRT  tf  3Rt  R?T  ^  I  tt  OTt  3TR#T  t  #gt 
t  3TTR  I  f#  #  #^  ^TFT  ^n?t  I  ft#f  AW  itTT  #  FPit  AR  TFlftR  tt 
I  ATT#  ftf  I  3RRTT  tf  WT  ATFt  I  #  #SW  R#  ift  I  3Wf,  tftR  *1# 
cbftHli  |,  W  UAIdt  t  W  WT  fftT#  AT  if  AT#  I  #  3AW  AAT  ftRT  A#  I  # 
W,  tftrT  W  A#  ATt  ATA  %  I 

FAt  TOT  ATT  tcTFIR  AFT  At  #  Wit  FT  WF  #  ?!#  t,  AT?  t  A%  A#  i,  AT# 
#A  I,  TTA  ATAt  I,  At  WlfTR,  A|  ATATt,  tftcT,  A|  ttT  fTR  ff  I  f#T#f  ATFTfttf 
AA  AA)  FA  fAt  f  I  TTA  A#  ft  tf#A  A^J  ARAfftlt  #,  ftAAT  #  tf  AT#  fAT 
AF  f#  AFTTT  t  ^A,  AFTTT  t  Aflt  I  At-A%  TTAT  #A  iff  t,  #  AATA  AAAT  Av#A 
At  5TAT  AA,  #  TW-^ft  t  AFT  Aft  t,  TTAWA  At  ATFT#AT  Wf,  #  AW  AW  At?T 
tf  ATA  f#t,  fA#  ATFlfttf ,  ftf#  #T  fW  t  f#  A#,  ARft  FfAT  t  Aft  AAAt 
tft)H  #T  t  tft)A  fit  t  (dlftlAl)  #  #  AF-AF  #  Aft  t§T  At  ARAf  Af#  5^AA 
At  t  A#,  A#f-A#f  fRA  AA  ATA  #  t  ftAT  I  3#A  #  A#,  ftrAT  At#  ATT  ATA 
t  f#tT,  #  AA  57  f  A#  AF#  fi  #,  AA  ff  #,  T3A#  #  Af#  t  T3AATT  ATA  #AT  I 
AA  AF  AFTA  t  AFAT  At  ATAA  t  ^  #AT  W  TfF  fA#  #ATt  FAlt  t?T  At  I  tf 
tA  ftAf  I  ft  AF  #ATt  A#,  FA%f  ftf  t  A#  ATA  W  ATAT  f  #  tt  AFT#  ATFT 
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f#  F#t  #T  3  Tift#  #  TTF  %  I  Tift#  %  F#t  #T  t  #T7  <F#Tdl  #f  #T  F# 

tt  I  t#  #  tttt-tttt  ^pjf  t  ttt,  #  tt#  #  ftrrr  tt  #tr  #f  tar  §£  #f 

FT  gm  #  TT#t  TTTTtF  Ft  T#  %  I  #  Ft  FT  t##  #  TTTT  I  T#  TTTT 

T'tlTdi  f#r#  t#  I  %  ft  ft  tttt  tt  f#rr  ?w  I,  tt#  #t  F#t  I,  tt#  trir 
F#t  t,  tttt  Tt  fttt  I,  tt#  tttt  ft#  t,  tf  #f  f#  ft  tttt  I,  tttt-tttt 

#  TT  T#  TFF  t,  FT  TTFTT  t  TjF  #f  T#t  t,  TF  T#T  TfTTTTTT  TIT  I,  TFR  FT# 
FT  TIT  t  %  TT#  TT  #4  ?lftd  T#  t  #  Ft  #E  T#  TT#  TT#  1 1  TF  #  FIT 
TTTT  TT  l-T^J  tt  TTFT#  TT#  #  #f$RT  #  I 

TTFT  %  TTFF  tf#V  TT#T  fTT  1 1  TT7  TTE  t  #  TTTTT7T  #  ##,  TTT#ET  % 
TFF  %  #T  oftT  TT  #  F#t  £#t  Ft  #t  t  T#  ftFTFT  t,  #F  TT#  %  f#  TFT  T#  T# 
#f  7#  I  f##  f#FT  #  T#E  FT#  FTEFTT  I  %  FTT5T  t  #f  TTTTT  TTTT  f#  #t 
Tdl  I  TTTT#  TTT$Tt  F#T  TFT  TTT  FtTT  %  TFT  f#  T#  T§T  Tit  J.K#  #  tf  ^11#  dyr< 
t  #T7  #t  1 1  FTftt  #  TT  ##TT  t  *pt  #T  f  #  FTfTF  3  #T7  tTT  T#  eft,  tf 
#,  TF  #T  t  TTvT  #  TTT  I  ##T  TTTT  TT  TTTT  1 1  T#  #T#  f  ?  FFTf#T  % 
TTT  T  #F  T#  T#,  TTt  #T  ’J#"#,  TFT  TIT  #  ^TIFI  f#EF  1 1  Tt  TTF  %  TF 
^§T  Ft  %  TjttT  ^  tf  ftlFIR  %  '3?tT  3fR  dldl  %  d§d  Ttt  Ft  Tt  1 3ftL  TFT  TTtf  T<ldl 
TI?t  T^t  %,  T^t  F^IEEE  %  tt  I  TT7  d<T  t  TF  tt  TF  3T3tf  Tit  ,  ^Ttt  ?TTE  t  ltd 
$lftd  %  tt  £jtt  Ttt  ^ittT  tt  vnt>  FftTTT  Tt  Tdtdl  Ft  Tt,  TFlt  ^  FftTTT, 
Tft  Tt  §lftT  Tp  TF  Tf,  Fdtt  TF  Tt  ftl  3TT  ftl  ftrt  TI#T-TTTT  Tt  t  tt  T# 
TFTFtT  §t  I  #ITT  t,  Ttt  TTt,  TJT  FTt  Ftft  |t  tftlT  TT  TT^  FftTTT  ttT  T^T 
^tttttFtTttft7TTTtt  TFlt  Ft  tt  TTt  $TTTF  ttt  tt  T  Tt,  Tit  tt  t$T 
TTTF  Ft  TTt,  T|t  TTTTT7  ttT  TT^  FIT  t  TT  Tt  1 1  FTftfT  TF  3TTT$T^E  Ft  TTT 

I  ftl  ft#  TTF  t  FT  TFlt  tt  tt),  #  T  Ft  I  FT  #  TFlt  t  T#  Tft  tftTT  f# 

#  TTT7T  TTT  FT  TF  F#T,  T'T  Tt  TF##  FT#  f#T  t  T#  |t  T#,  FT#  # 
TTTF  Tt#  I  #  #fcT  Tt  TTTSTTTT  t  #T  TTT  TF#  I  ft  FT#  #T  Tt  TTE  t  # 
#f  #%§T  FT#  Ft§T  #f  t  ##T  ttcE  #T  TTT  #  I  tf  #  T#  5#TT  #ft  TTF# 
t  ##T  FTTT  TTE-^Tt  t  tWT  t,  FTTT  VT7-^Tt  t  FT  t,  ?TT7 1  f#  TT^T  #f  TTT 
TFlt  Ff  T#  |  #  FT#  #  Ft  ##RT  TT#  TT#t  #Et  #  I  ##W  #  f#T#  FT 
TT  TT#  t  tt  #  TT#  ftr  ftrt  FT#  ^T  ##T  #,  FT#  §lftr  #  TTTT  t  ftTTT 

#  TTt  FT#  TTT  TT#,  FT  TT  TTT#  ##T  TT#  TTTT  #  T#t  t,  #T  #  T# 

I I  TF  FT#  Tt  T5TT  1 1 

FT  #TT  t  #  TT#  TlfeT  TTTf#  TT#T  TTt#  #  §t  ^Et  TTTTT  JT  t#TT  TTT 
t  tt  Tt  TTTTT  §T  1 1  TTT  TTTTT  #  #T  T#  f#  5#TT  t  TF#  Ttt  Ft  T#  F##t 

#  Tt-Tt  F#TR  I  Tt  #t  t  TT#  FTT  #TT  TTf#t,  TTTT  TTTT  TT  #TT  TT%T,  Tit 
TFT  T^T  Ff,  TTt  T#  #tt  Ft  I  T#  ^TT  TTTTT  I  F#t  TTTt#  #TTT  TT  f#  #t 
#T  #  TFT#  Ft,  TJ#rT  Ft  f#T#  f#TT  tt  TTF#  TTFT I  TF  #  T#  T#  ##11  # 
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TTFrft,  oftT  ft#  5ft  Trite  1 1 

#  3PT  ftft  eTTWT  Wf  fed  TRIT  ftft  eft  RTTT  #T  3TFT  #  TT  tefft,  ft  #  te# 

#y  cb^t  ft  te#  teftrr  #y  teterte  #5r  terft  i  #  jftt  orra  te  %  ^ftt  yrasn 

%  UTT^nt,  CRT  ftft?TT  ft  tefft,  5FTT  #3%  tefft,  eRT  3TFT  #T  fttftf  %  5?ftft  te#  fftftft 

te  pt  Tray  te  ft  #y  te  ft#  te  ft  y-y  ft,  sit  te  ftyrr  ft#  te  q?  gsrr  te 

#  jan,  yraraft  ft  te  arra  te  yr  ’ft  -arte  yiT  #  5rtt  teft  arra?  ft  te  wm\, 
t#  #  arra  te  ftfte  q?  ttft  w  ft  te  arra  te  te,  #  arasr  § stt  arra  te, 
arara  garr  5§r  arte  Trite  ftr  arte  nra  5ft  I  3yrft,  w#  %  sr?R  I  arm;  yrte 
te,  #  te-te  rr#  I  5#fte  ht#  eft  teft  ft#  I  #  ante  te  eft  ft#  |,  httct 
^ft  te  ft#  #  anw  ft#  ter  te#  m  #  fftftt  5^  I  yra  te  te  aira#  if#  if 

#  teT  I  ter  ##  eft  teft  ft#  1 1  #  5jy  arte  yrte  5§ry  #  fte  array 
##  5ft  yrtefft  5#  hi#  5ft  tete  fftte  5#  •httw  #  yte  te#i  ##  5[#  |  te 
eraT  aMra  crt  yft  t  ft  arrefTT  y^r  err#  5#  h#  h#  ante  yrraft  tt#  te  $ira<  arrar, 
yra  te  artet  hr  a  #,  ny  #  yft#  te  #  te  #nft  te  fetw  #  te  ftft 
ante  5te  f#  arm  ate  ft#  ft  ftnrayr  yry  eftfftft,  yRnte  yra  eftfftft,  ft#  nte 
«nr  artet  hhih#  5ft  artery  arter  fftte  te  I,  rte  ft#  arm  !#tt  ft?ft  te 
ffty  araft  qftera  ft  ar#  #|ft  1  arra  yrft  araft  rrra  eft,  ^51#  ftt  wr  rraft  %  arrft 

3TFRft  qft  5ft  TR5ETT  5ft  ijft  TTfTWl  ft##,  5fft  #  amtef  5ft  fftft#  ftfte  5fniT 

arroft  ^rr  I,  m  yrftf  5ft  ^rrar  I,  w  aft  f#  afty  #r  iraft  yrrar  ft  cert  5#  1 
gft  5rft  ft#  fftr  yray  arrft  afty  fr  ft#  fftft  ft  arra  ##  ft  eiyr  ftr  ft  ftyr 
Terrarr  fftraT,  ayr#  fftrarr  ft  arraft  5rar  5^4  terra  ?yte  fftr  ftft  ter  tt  ^yrarr  erfr 
3ryry  garT  afry  #  #a  ter  ter  yray  ft  t?t  afty  ^yr#  ter  te  terft  ft  tiht,  zif 
gft  siyr  hr'  ter,  fftftwr  arrw  te  1  #  ate  tey  q^rara  1 

ara  arry  ftft  yrra  rte  wr  tereiry  Hyrter  Htey  1  eteterr  ^rafte !  ^rafte'! 

[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Brothers,  Sisters  and  Children, 

I  have  come  to  Bhilai  after  many  years  today.  When  I  had  come  the  first  time, 
a  great  work  was  started  here  and  now  it  is  almost  finished.  There  is  still  a  little 
work  to  be  done  but  even  that  will  be  finished  by  next  year.  It  is  not  right  to  say 
that  it  will  be  finished  because  when  this  is  over,  the  next  task  will  begin.  This 
will  have  to  be  expanded  two-fold  and  more.  Bhilai  has  become  a  symbol  of 
progress  that  India  is  making.  We  finish  one  thing  and  start  the  next,  as  soon  as 
that  is  over,  we  expand  it  more  and  more.  Therefore  I  like  to  come  to  Bhilai. 

Most  of  you  who  work  here  in  Bhilai  must  be  residents  of  this  place  and 
others  must  have  come  from  all  over  India,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Though 
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Bhilai  is  a  big  plant  in  Madhya  Pradesh — it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  state  that 
they  have  such  a  huge  plant — the  fact  is  that  big  industries  like  these  belong  to 
the  whole  country,  not  to  any  one  corner  of  India.  [Applause]  All  of  us  are 
shareholders  in  them  and  also  responsible  for  them.  Both  things  are  there. 
[Applause]  At  the  moment,  many  things  are  happening  all  over  the  country; 
improvement  in  agriculture,  industries,  big  and  small,  building  of  canals  and 
dams  to  provide  water  for  irrigation,  etc.  All  these  things  are  happening  all 
around  us.  If  you  look  at  the  map  of  India  and  see  the  new  tasks  that  are  being 
takes  up  everywhere,  you  will  see  that  a  great  upheaval  is  taking  place  in  India 
and  new  winds  of  change  are  blowing.  I  do  not  say  that  India’s  problems  are 
all  over.  There  are  plenty  of  problems  and  the  saddest  part  is  that  many  of  us 
forget  what  our  duty  is  and  the  times  that  we  are  living  in  and  get  into  arguments 
and  petty  quarrels.  You  must  remember  that  India  is  progressing  very  fast, 
whether  the  people  realise  it  or  not.  India  is  changing  and  her  land,  industries, 
schools  and  colleges  and  a  thousand  other  things  bear  witness  to  it.  A  new  age 
is  dawning.  But  many  of  us  have  still  not  been  able  to  realise  what  is  happening 
in  India  and  the  world.  We  are  immersed  in  our  old  quarrels  and  arguments.  If 
all  of  us  were  to  wake  up  and  work  hard  and  cooperate  with  one  another,  India 
can  progress  at  a  much  faster  pace. 

Little  children  are  sitting  in  front  of  me  just  now.  Whenever  I  look  at 
children,  the  thought  comes  to  me  that  they  are  going  to  be  the  future  of  India 
and  I  strive  to  see  a  glimpse  of  India’s  future  in  their  eyes.  What  is  the  kind  of 
future  that  we  are  laying  the  foundations  of?  India  will  belong  to  them.  So, 
what  is  the  India  that  we  are  going  to  build  for  them?  It  is  sad  that  many  of  our 
beautiful  little  children  do  not  get  opportunities  for  progress.  They  do  not  even 
get  enough  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  houses  to  live  in,  opportunities  for  education. 
This  is  a  grave  injustice  because  a  child  in  India  today  belongs  not  only  to  his 
parents  but  to  the  whole  of  India.  [Applause]  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
after  them  properly  and  ensure  that  they  get  food  and  clothes,  facilities  for 
education  and  healthcare  and  later,  opportunities  for  employment.  The  world 
depends  on  work  and  mere  speeches  will  not  do.  What  are  all  these  schools 
and  colleges  for?  They  are  there  to  train  the  children  to  shoulder  responsibilities 
because  it  is  by  their  effort  that  the  country  and  the  world  will  progress. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  we  make  long  professions  about  what  we  will  do,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  now  we  find  that  there  is  tremendous  unemployment  and 
poverty,  and  children  especially,  are  not  looked  after  properly.  This  is  indeed 
sad.  But  we  must  also  realize  that  uplifting  a  country  like  ours,  cannot  be  done 
by  magic.  Some  people  foolishly  think  they  can  achieve  things  by  gazing  at  the 
stars.  No  great  task  can  be  done  without  hard  work,  without  wise  and  strong 
action.  The  more  we  work,  the  more  the  country  will  progress.  There  is  no 
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other  alternative.  We  may  shout  slogans  in  our  enthusiasm,  which  is  not  wrong. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  hard  work. 

So,  we  got  freedom.  Immediately  our  thoughts  went  to  the  uplift  of  our 
masses,  eradication  of  their  poverty  and  bringing  about  greater  equality,  because 
too  much  disparity  is  not  a  good  thing  in  any  country.  It  is  not  right  that  some 
people  should  be  very  rich  and  others  extremely  poor.  It  was  never  right  and 
particularly  in  today’s  world  it  cannot  be  tolerated.  In  olden  days,  kings  and 
other  rich  people  who  sat  in  idleness  without  doing  any  work  were  held  in 
respect  while  those  who  worked  were  looked  down  upon.  In  today’s  world, 
people  are  respected  for  what  they  are  and  not  because  they  belong  to  a  particular 
caste  or  their  father  is  someone  important.  Therefore,  everyone  has  to  work 
hard  and  use  his  brains  to  earn  the  respect  of  others. 

You  can  see  how  our  world  is  changing.  It  is  absurd  now  to  continue  to 
live  in  compartments  and  fight  in  the  name  of  caste,  province,  language  and 
what  not.  It  is  really  strange  that  grown  men  should  fight  over  such  things. 

Why  are  we  respected  in  the  world?  It  is  not  because  we  live  in  Madhya 
Pradesh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Delhi,  Madras,  Bengal  or  Bombay.  We  are  respected  in 
the  world  because  we  live  in  India  and  we  are  the  citizens  of  India.  This  country 
belongs  to  every  one  of  us.  Madras  or  Bengal  does  not  belong  to  a  Madrasi  or 
Bengali  alone  but  to  all  of  us  too  who  live  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  provinces  because  they  are  parts  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  all  of  us  have  an  equal  right  to  all  of  them.  If  some  misfortune  befalls  any 
of  them,  it  is  our  duty  to  help  them.  If  anything  goes  wrong  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  our  duty  to  help  them  control  the  situation.  You  cannot  absolve 
yourself  of  the  responsibility.  If  there  is  some  injury  to  any  one  part  of  our 
body,  the  whole  body  feels  the  pain  and  suffers.  Similarly,  if  there  is  any  problem 
in  any  corner  of  India  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us.  You  must  always  bear 
this  in  mind.  The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  whole  country 
belongs  to  all  of  us  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  people  better-off,  all  the  forty 
crores  of  people  who  live  in  the  country.  So  long  as  there  are  poor  people  in  the 
country,  we  too  will  remain  poor.  Nothing  is  achieved  by  a  few  people  becoming 
rich.  So  long  as  there  is  unemployment  in  the  country,  all  of  us  will  have  to 
share  their  hardship.  Do  you  remember  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  once  said? 
He  said  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  tear  in  anyone’s  eye  anywhere  in  India 
or  outside,  his  task  will  not  be  over.  For  him  everyone  was  alike.  Now  all  of  us 
are  not  like  Mahatmaji.  But  big  responsibilities  of  the  age  have  developed  upon 
us.  This  is  a  revolutionary  era  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  India.  You  can  see 
the  great  upheavals  that  are  taking  place  all  over  the  world.  We  have  heard  that 
a  rocket  has  reached  the  moon.  You  must  have  read  in  mythological  tales  about 
such  strange  things.  But  the  things  that  are  happening  in  the  world  today  are 
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stranger  and  could  not  even  have  been  dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago. 

So,  we  are  living  in  this  fast-changing  world.  Science  and  technology  and 
all  kinds  of  machines  are  bringing  about  these  changes.  There  are  tremendous 
sources  of  energy  like  steam-power  and  electricity,  etc.,  behind  these  things 
which  are  transforming  the  world,  the  big  machines  need  power  like  steam  or 
electricity.  Now  there  is  a  new  source  of  power,  atomic  energy,  which  is  much 
more  potent  than  electricity.  All  these  sources  of  power  are  changing  the  world. 
India  is  also  changing  gradually.  India  cannot  change  by  passing  a  law  in  Delhi 
or  Madhya  Pradesh,  though  laws  are  good  and  help  to  pave  the  way.  But  India 
can  change  by  our  understanding  the  world  and  the  times  we  live  in,  the  advances 
made  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology,  the  world  of  machines  and  this 
revolutionary  age  of  ours.  A  revolution  does  not  mean  violence  but  something 
that  changes  the  ways  of  life  of  a  society.  How  does  a  society  change?  It 
changes  when  the  people  change  their  way  of  life  because  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

,  What  was  Bhilai  like  five  or  six  years  ago?  There  was  nothing  but  a  barren 
maidan  and  now  such  a  huge  plant  has  come  up  here,  a  whole  township  has 
grown  up  around  it  and  nearly  a  lakh  or  more  people  are  living  here.  Durg  and 
Raipur  are  neighbouring  towns.  Perhaps  very  few  people  would  have  heard  the 
names  of  Raipur  or  Durg.  But  many  people  have  heard  of  Bhilai,  it  has  become 
famous.  Bhilai  is  the  future  of  India  and  many  Bhilais  are  coming  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  new  India  is  emerging.  So  you  can  see  that  a  great  revolution 
has  already  occurred  here  within  five  years.  How  we  have  decided  to  expand  it 
and  the  township  will  also  expand.  Auxiliary  industries  will  also  come  up.  I 
have  put  all  these  thoughts  before  you  so  that  you  can  think  about  the  way  our 
country  is  changing,  which  means  that  the  people  are  changing.  After  all,  it  is 
not  machines  but  human  beings  who  change. 

The  children  go  to  school  and  learn  new  things.  Many  of  them  are  from 
homes  where  the  parents  have  never  set  foot  inside  a  school.  We  have  decided 
that  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  there  should  be  not  a  single  boy  or 
girl  who  does  not  go  to  school.  Gradually  we  will  raise  the  age  limit  for  them  to 
stay  in  school.  These  are  big  tasks.  They  cannot  be  done  by  passing  laws. 
They  require  a  great  deal  of  money  which  a  poor  country  like  India  does  not 
have.  So  we  must  become  rich.  How  is  that  to  be  done?  The  wealth  of  a 
country  consists  of  the  goods  that  are  produced  in  the  country.  We  must  increase 
our  agricultural  production  and  the  output  from  industries,  etc.,  so  that  the 
farmers  and  others  can  become  better-off.  Why  are  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  regarded  as  wealthy?  It  is  because  they  produce 
a  great  deal  from  their  land  and  industries.  That  is  the  real  wealth  of  a  country, 
not  gold  and  silver.  Whatever  we  produce  from  land,  industries,  cottage  and 
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village  industries,  carpentry  or  any  other  business  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

There  are  many  rich  people  in  India  like  the  moneylenders  and  others.  But 
they  do  not  produce  any  new  wealth.  That  is  only  transfer  of  wealth  from  one 
pocket  to  another.  But  the  farmer  who  works  on  land  or  the  worker  in  a  factory 
and  elsewhere  produces  new  wealth  in  the  form  of  goods.  We  must  produce 
an  enormous  amount  of  goods  in  India  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  people. 
We  must  increase  production  in  the  country;  agricultural  production,  industrial 
production,  etc.,  Now,  what  is  the  most  important  thing  necessary  to  set  up 
industries?  It  is  steel.  The  modem  world  exists  on  steel  today.  There  is  no 
great  harm  if  gold  and  silver  disappear  from  the  world.  But  can  you  imagine 
what  the  world  would  do  without  steel?  Gold  is  all  right  for  ornamental  purposes 
but  the  world  does  not  need  it  as  much  as  it  needs  steel.  All  the  industries  need 
steel.  Therefore,  a  steel  plant  is  a  basic  industry.  We  have  put  up  three  huge 
plants.  The  other  essential  thing  is  power,  steam  power  or  electricity  or  whatever 
it  is.  The  country  which  has  steel  and  power  will  definitely  progress.  The  third 
thing,  you  may  say,  is  trained  personnel  because  we  can  do  nothing  without 
them.  Therefore,  we  are  laying  stress  on  education  for  everyone  and  specialized 
training  in  engineering,  etc.  So,  this  is  the  new  picture  before  us. 

You  are  sitting  here  in  Bhilai.  Many  of  you  must  be  farmers  working  on 
land.  Nowadays  a  great  deal  of  stress  is  being  laid  on  greater  autonomy  to  the 
panchayats,  especially  in  Rajasthan  and  some  other  places.  They  have  been 
given  greater  powers  and  the  role  of  officials  has  been  mitigated.  I  want  that 
this  should  be  done  everywhere  in  the  country.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  done  here 
also,  and  by  this  arrangement  each  panch  and  every  villager  will  become  an 
officer  in  his  area,  though  I  do  not  like  the  word  officer  very  much.  Those 
who  are  better  trained  get  greater  responsibilities.  There  are  very  well-trained 
people  in  Bhilai  who  are  given  greater  responsibility.  That  is  of  course  proper, 
for,  after  all,  everyone  is  not  exactly  alike  and  nor  is  everyone  equal  in  training. 
The  people  who  are  in  the  armed  forces,  officers  and  men,  are  very  well 
trained  and  so  they  shoulder  great  responsibilities.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
officers  should  throw  their  weight  about.  All  human  beings,  at  least  the  intelligent 
ones,  are  equal  and  are  given  more  responsibility  and  work. 

So  the  panchayati  raj  in  the  rural  areas  is  a  very  good  thing  because  we  are 
giving  responsibility  to  every  panch,  every  villager  and  every  farmer,  and  in  the 
process  reducing  the  interference  of  officials.  They  must  confine  themselves 
to  giving  advice  and  help.  Those  who  work  on  their  own  leam  more  and  we 
want  the  millions  who  live  in  India  to  share  a  little  in  the  responsibilities  of  India 
and  to  shoulder  the  burden.  So  greater  autonomy  is  being  given  to  the 
panchayats.  We  also  want  to  spread  cooperative  societies  in  the  rural  areas  as 
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well  as  cities.  Once  that  happens,  India  will  progress  very  fast,  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  burdens  and  miseries  of  the  common  people  will  be  alleviated. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  these  two  broad  things  because  the  time  has  now 
come,  or  rather  it  has  been  here  for  a  long  time,  when  we  should  work  very 
hard  and  try  to  achieve  our  goals. 

We  have  had  two  Five  Year  Plans  for  this  purpose.  The  Second  is  going  to 
be  over  within  the  year.  Now  we  have  drawn  up  the  Third  Plan  which  you 
must  have  heard  about.  It  should  be  explained  to  the  children  in  schools,  because 
it  is  not  merely  a  document  or  a  list  of  things  that  we  are  going  to  do.  As  I  said 
once,  it  is  the  horoscope  of  India’s  future.  I  do  not  believe  in  astrologers.  But 
horoscopes  are  cast  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  So  the  Third  Plan  is  India’s  horoscope 
and  shows  how  the  country  will  progress  if  certain  things  are  done.  Please  do 
not  think  of  it  as  a  document,  but  look  at  it  as  the  story  of  India,  of  forty  crores 
of  men,  women  and  children,  of  how  we  shall  dance  towards  progress,  how 
all  our  dreams  will  come  true  and  the  people  of  the  country  will  become 
prosperous  and  get  rid  of  their  poverty.  These  things  cannot  be  done  in  a  few 
years.  I  think  it  will  take  years.  But  we  will  do  it  gradually,  step  by  step  and  by 
following  the  right  path. 

Now  all  this  is  possible  only  when  we  pit  all  our  energy  into  this  task 
instead  of  frittering  it  away  in  mutual  wrangling  and  squabbles.  There  are  quarrels 
in  politics,  there  are  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  factories  and  other  industries 
and  though  some  of  them  may  be  justified,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  it 
causes  damage  to  the  nation  because  the  most  urgent  priority  before  us  at  the 
moment  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
consists  of  what  we  produce  from  land  and  industries.  If  the  steel  plant  in 
Bhilai  is  shut  down  for  ten  days,  the  country  will  suffer  a  loss  of  crores  of 
rupees.  This  is  wrong  and  whatever  may  be  our  difficulties,  we  must  try  to 
find  a  solution  by  other  methods.  Problems  cannot  be  solved  by  force  anywhere 
in  the  world,  whether  it  is  our  internal  problems  or  international  problems.  The 
great  powers  are  often  at  loggerheads  with  one  another  which  is  strange  because 
when  there  is  a  great  war,  millions  of  people  are  killed  and  tremendous  havoc  is 
caused,  all  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  prestige.  It  does  not  make  sense  and 
seems  childish  to  me. 

It  was  just  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  Second  World  war  came  to  an  end  in 
which  millions  of  people  died  and  it  brought  great  grief  and  ruin  in  its  wake. 
Now,  once  again,  we  hear  of  preparations  for  war  and  weapons  are  being 
invented  which  can  destroy  the  whole  world.  So,  war  has  now  become  far 
more  lethal  and  terrible  than  ever  before.  India  does  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with 
anyone.  It  is  a  different  matter  if  someone  attacks  us,  then  we  will  certainly 
defend  our  country.  This  is  the  reason  we  have  not  had  any  agreements  or 
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joined  military  pacts.  But  if  there  is  a  war,  we  cannot  remain  unaffected,  the 
entire  atmosphere  will  be  polluted  by  the  nuclear  fall-out  which  will  be  enough 
to  destroy  millions. 

These  are  strange  times  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  big  powers  should 
think  of  war  and  spend  enormous  sums  in  making  preparations  for  them. 
Therefore  one  of  the  big  tasks  before  the  world  is  to  turn  everyone  away  from 
war  and  put  an  end  to  the  stock-piling  of  arms.  The  various  powers  must 
come  to  a  mutual  agreement  to  stop  piling  up  more  arms.  This  is  known  as 
disarmament.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  and  innumerable  people  are  thinking  about 
it.  We  hope  that  it  will  take  some  shape  and  be  accepted. 

Well,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  a  few  broad  things.  There  are  any  number  of 
things  to  talk  about  because  the  world  and  particularly  India,  is  changing  very 
fast.  India  is  trying  to  emerge  out  of  the  old  rut  into  a  new  era  and  we  must  try 
to  understand  that  and  help  in  the  process  by  maintaining  unity,  irrespective  of 
our  religion,  caste,  language,  etc.  It  is  not  something  to  fight  about  and  it  is 
everyone’s  religion  to  serve  the  country. 

There  are  many  tribal  areas  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  It  is  our  special  duty  to 
help  them  for  they  have  become  backward.  They  must  get  an  opportunity  to 
progress  like  the  Harijans.  We  want  that  there  should  be  an  equality  of  opportunity 
in  India.  The  bright  ones  will  go  far  but  everyone  should  get  the  same 
opportunities.  Those  of  you  who  live  in  and  around  Bhilai  should  be  able  to 
understand  these  things  very  easily  because  you  have  been  seeing  for  yourselves 
how  this  place  has  changed  and  is  changing.  You  must  realize  that  you  are  not 
merely  working  for  a  living  but  also  participating  in  the  great  task  of  uplifting 
India.  When  you  grasp  this,  your  work  will  become  of  a  very  high  quality 
because  when  a  task  acquires  a  great  goal  and  is  not  merely  to  serve  selfish 
ends,  then  the  people  who  do  it  also  grow  in  stature. 

You  have  heard  me  peacefully,  for  which  I  thank  you.  Now  please  say  Jai 
Hind  with  me  thrice.  The  children  especially  must  say  it  loudly. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 

Translation  ends.] 
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149.  At  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant63 

RfElRd  RR  #  TFR^cT,64  JpRH#  #  RSR  R#T  #,65  ERRR  R#  #F,66  #*E  f#f#R 

r#r,67  #r  r##  #r  wit, 

RE#  gRT  3#  REP#  <§5  RTF  #RT  f#  R#R  #R  TO  gR  #  R#  »  SIT,69  #  RW 
RR  R#f  3TTRR  #P  RR  RRR  SIW  STT  TTt  ^  ##R  RIF  ## 

^  f#tT  #RT  R#  RT#  #P  if  3%  #T  3  RF  RRT  RR#  pi  R#f#  #RT  RT  RPR 
#  f*fi<  RR? 'jiRE'l  RR  if  #FRR?  'Jit  -jft  cj>»  R>F  g^bl  RR>  F#  I  RwA'rl  #  if,  RE# 
#RT  RFT  R#  #  R1E#  RR7R  #PRP  Rlf#T  %  Rgl  REE##,  R###  RgR  gRTRT  3# 
?R#ET  gff  1#  f#  WT  R#  #E#  Rl#  I  ##  f  RE?  ^  W  #T  I 

#  w  ^r  r#r  #r  rtr  rtf  r#  wi  1 r  rrBe;  f#  fr  #r  rtr  3 

#RTf  FRlf  #EPR  %  RT  f#T  %  gT  TFT  I  f##f  RTT  RR  RR#  ^  RRT  #R#  3  El  TFT 
I,  f#T#  3f  RRE  #  TFT  t,  RRT  chfiHl^t  I,  RRT  f5RR#  t,  RRf  OT  R#f  FFET  RF 
RRT  I,  RRf  3#  3#  f#r  WIT  FR#  Rif:  ff  f##f  RTT  HER  TR#  f#F  #  RT#  I 
##R  Wfife  ff  RE#  Wit  gt  ##  TF#  1 1  3TTE  ##RE  gWT  ^  ^[E, 

Ef  ^  #f  rtr  3?#,  f#r#  #  e#  #  re?  rtr  rt#,  wft-wft  re?  f#EiRE  #  rt# 

##-## ,  f#ff  Edit  #  RT  R#  #  #  #  f#ff  REE  #,  R#  E#  f#ETR?f  E#  #f  ETTT 
3T#f  #,  #f#E  cEtf  ^EEEET  3IEft  sft  dt  E^t  %  3  Tp  cRrft  it  ET  ?TFtT  cEPtW 

3tP#  Eif  q|RT  3T  WRT  EjRT  fjRttt  W  ^  1 1  #t,  Ft  TR35t  tTRE  #Rt 
gift  t^t  ^  TEtfe  wit  tgr  tsitfi^t  #  f%  ^it  %  ^t  m  wt  33  it  #t  $m  tmtt 
i  f%  VEt-tpE  3Pt  ftt  TfDft^lET  cftR^Rt  ^  ’JEEt  if,  RcE-RTt  fiR  =it 

ir  %  ^?t  Rtt  Rtf  W  RT^  Rtr  3ERtRt  it  'TRtt  1 1 

it  ef  w  33ft  ?rf  Rtr  1 1  FRii  RREti  wif  iitit:iiiti,  ftwiiT 

iEtt  Rit  #t  RRcit  w?  it  RRt  ^RRt  i  it#  i  I  it  FR  Rif  RTFi  I  ##R  RF 
W  it  ii  cETRIEf  i  itRT  i  RF  3=E  FR  RR  1 1  RFI  i%  ii  W%  RtFt  t^E 

63.  Speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Rail  and  Heavy  Structural  Rolling  Mill  at  Bhilai,  27 
October  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  5512,  NM  No.  1242. 

64.  I.  Benediktov. 

65.  K.N.  Katju. 

66.  Minister  of  Steel. 

67.  N.V.  Goldin. 

68.  N.C.  Shrivastava. 

69.  Nehru  entered  the  following  in  the  visitors’  book  at  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant:  “This  was  my 
second  visit  to  Bhilai  after  three  years.  During  this  period  great  changes  have  taken  place 
and  this  time  the  plant  stands  there  in  all  its  strength  and  majesty — a  symbol  of  the  new 
India.  May  it  prosper  and  help  in  bringing  prosperity  to  the  people  of  India.”  Reproduced 
from  National  Herald ,  3  November  1960. 
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f#T  Fft  ftr  #  #  TRfFF  %  FFT  ftFTTTF  ft  FTFT  I,  FF#f  gFRTTF,  FFftft  ft 

TTFFff  F  I  TTcfj  %TTTT  3TTFft  FFTTTfTft  5FT,  F§f#  Fft  ^Tfftf  F  Fft,  JIS«|S  ft  F#,  vJdftl 
fftnft  FFFT  I,  RFI  FFF  FT  FFFT  I,  RF  FFF  FT  FFFT  1 1  FF  ft#  RFI  F^  5PM 
eft  itcF  ft#  1 1  R#f  WIT  FF  FFT  FTT  Sftft  5#FT  ft  t,  FF  FT#  1 1 

ft  F#ftR  'FFFT  F9TFTT  ftTTT  FT  FFTTT,  FT#  FTFft  ft#  #ft#FT  #  3TT  FRf  ft  I 

ft  arift  ft  ##ff  ff  ft  fftff#  ft  ^pftF  i70  ft  or#  f#,  FTFft  ffftT  ft  #ft, 

FFft  ft  dldftld  FFffft  ft  FTRFTFT  F#  FElf  ftt  f#TT#  ft  FFT  1 1  RFT  ft  ftf  ftft 
FfTFft  FTFT  ft  Fl<d  FTT  RFT  TTF,  FFT  'H I <d  ft  ft$TFT  ft  FF  TFT  %  -JTlft  RF>  ^i<w  ft 
#T  ft  FFTTf  $EEf  FTTFft  FFT  Tft  t,  F##  ftfftF  FF  Tift  FFlft  gT#  ft$T  ft  FFT 
FTFT  TFHHI,  ft  #§TTFT,  ft  FTFt  FFFTFT  FFffft  JTlft  FT?f  ft  FFlft  ft?T  ft  F§F  3R# 
t  ft?  FFftf  Fft  ft  ft  TTFFT  I  ftfftF  F#  FFlft  ft$T  ft  grift  FTF%  FTTF  gTlft  #  ft 
ft  I  #T  FIR#  ftt  ft  FRITF  ft  ftt  1 1  ft  ft  TTEF  ft  FFlft  ft-  fftTlft  I,  ftT  Fft 
ft  #$TIFI  ft  3ffT  FFF  #$TTFT  ft  Fft,  ft1  fft-TTF  ft  fftlldl  ft  ft'  FF#  ft  fftlldi 
ft  fftlTF  ft  fftTTft  1 1  FF  ft  |fftT  ft  I  fftlTTF  ft,  ft  TTTTT  W-W  TFT  ft  I 
#ft  TTTTTT  ft,  TFEff  Fft  ftf  FfftfT  >3lft  FTF  FFT#  t  FTF  FFT  I  3T#F  ^fftFT  ft  WT 
#T  FTF  TFft  1 1  F#F  Fft,  FTF  Fft  '3TT3T  ft  #F  FTF  ft,  FTT  FTF  ft,  FFTF  FTF  ft 
Fdl-Fdl  ft-ft  Ffft  ftf  c|#[ft  RTF,  FfTFFTF  ftf  TlF  FTF  F  3^5  tjjftqi  ft  cFFlftf 
ft  TT^F  FFT  RFFT  FT  'FIFT  t,  FFT  FFT  cRF  FFFT  FRIT  I,  ft  ftf  ft#  t 1  FT  ft$T,  # 
ftT  FFF  F  Tift,  ftTlft  ftf  ft  ft  ft,  5ft  ftf  ft  ftf  ft  ftf  fft  ft  ft§T  fftf  Fft  1 1 
FRTTT  ftT  fftSF  FFT  FT  #T  #  fftf  FRIT  I  ft  ft  Fft#  ft  FFRTT  I,  ft  fftf  FRIT 
I  Fft#  ft  FTFT  I,  ft  gFTF  ft  FRIT  ft  I  ft  TTF  Flft  gf,  ?F  FT#  #F#  #T  fftFFft, 
FTT  ft  ft  f-FFFft  3RI  ^TT  FTF-ft  F^ft  ftf  ftft §T  TFT  ft  I  ftk  FRft  TTTF  ft  FF 
ft  F  FTF-ftr,  3TTft  FR  FF  ft  ¥  ftfftr  ftft  ft  FftTT  %  Fftffft  ftf  FTTT  FFT  FF  FF 
ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  FTT  ftft  ft  fftFRT  ft  FTFT  1 1  ft  ft  ft-ft  Flft  TFTft  t,  ft  ftlFT 
ftf  TTFFTFT  1 1  ft  FFfft  ft#  3Tprj  fftft  I  ftft  ftft  I  Fft#F  Ff 
^TT  FFlft  FF  ft  fftFT,  Md  ft,  Ff  FFft  ftft,  WTTF  ftft  FF  ftTF  3TTRT  ft  TTTFft  FT  FTft 
I,  FFft  Flft  ft  I  ftTF  ft  FF  FTF,  F#  FIF  ft  I 

ftftft  FF  FTF  fft  FF  FF  Fft  ftFFT  ft,  Fft  FTTF  ft  FTFTF  ft  ftftrF  FTF  FFT  FTFft 
I  ftftfftFft  FF  FfFT,  ftftfftFft  Fft-ftft,  FT  FTF  ft,  FFFF  FtFT  Fftffft  FF  FFF  ftW 
FTF-ftr,  fftr#  ft  FFlft  FF  I,  FFF  TFTFT  ft  ftsft  FF  Fftf  I  fft  FFf  Fft  FT  FTFT3F 
Fft,  ftfftF  FTF-ftr  FFTFT  I  FFlft  ft§T  ft  RFT  ft#  FFT  FT  F^  #,  g#ff  FFT  #T  3## 
FFFT  ft  fft  TTFft  F%  ft#  TTF?#  ft  fft  FTF-ftr  F#  FTT#  FT#ft,  TIRff  FFTF  FFT# 


70.  On  14  and  15  February  1960. 
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FTf#FTFTTEtFTTTFTFif#F#FtFE|;#£FTTET#FTFTf#i  ftf  #  frttft  w 
fft  ft  ffthi  ##  f#  f#fi  ^trtt  I,  fee#  ftttft  1 1  ftt#  fft  #tt#<  I, 

F%  %F%  ?#[#<  1 1  FRRFf  #tf#<  T?T##F#tc#  qift#  FT#  I  #  ^ 
FTRT  #FT  F#  FT#  FF#T  #  TFT  |  f#  FT  RcE  #TF  FT  t#RT  FftT  FRT  TTRHTTF 
FTTFT  Fit#  #T  FF  #Ff  TTRT-TTTF  F#  f  FF  #Ff  FTt  TOFFT  #TT  t,  FTF  #  #TT 
FFFT  t  f#TF  #  Fq^  F#  FTF  #  F#  ft  f#FT  #  #T  #  FETT 1 1  #  FF  f#R 
FTF  5#FT  ft,  F#t  #  ft  FF  TFT  t  F#  FEET  I  f#  F#  F#  FT#FT  ft  FT#FT  FTF 
%  FFF  F#  F#  #tf#T  F%F  FT  FT  T#t  ft  FTF  %  FTRT  #TT  I  F#  ft#  FF  FTRT 
#####,#  ;jf#i  FF  Ft  I  FF  TET  F#  t  FF  #  FF  #  ft  FT#FT 

set  #r  #tt(  ##r  #eet  #t  #ft,  f#  #  tptfet  #tt  i 

#T#  FET  FF  f#  FF  RFT  f#ET  I  FF  f##  FF  FFTTfETT,  FFTt  FF  Ft  F%  #t 
FT  tfFFtF  FF  I  FFTTT  #  'FTET-B'^WH  F#  Flf#F  TFT  F#  RTT#  f##t  ?ft  #T 
F>f  TTET  #  FTRT  ft  T#  FfR  FTF  FFT  FF#  F§F  T#  ##FT  #F,  F§F  FTTf#  #F 
FFT  I  f#F#  FF#  F§tT  FFF  #,  ##  FFTt  FTFFET  TT#FF  TFT  #  #T#  F# 
FFT  %  #T#T  F#  I  FT#  #  F§F  FTF  §3TT  F#  FTTF  Ft  TTFTT,  FF  f#TF  FT  FFEITFT 
FFT  ##T  FT#  #F5TFTFfTFTT##Ft#f#  f#FT  F#,  #  FFT,  FF  FFT  F# 
WF  #TT  1 1  FF  Ft  FT#  I  FF#  f#FT  F#  FF  5#FT  #  #f  ft  #,  FF  t#ft  % 
J$F#  F#  FT#  ##  FF  FFT  FTFF  |,  FF  F#  FF#T  FF  FFT  TTTFT  I  FTTFFT  # 
ft#  FT  FF  FTTFT  FT#  I  f#  FTFFT  TIFF#  FF  FTF  %  Ft#  FF  FFTF  Fft#  #  ft 
F%IFtFFFTfF#l,  #F#I  #T#  FF  #F#  FT  FF  FFTF  FTRTFTFT  FFT  FRF 
ft  TF#T  t,  F#  #  FF-FF  FF#F,  T3#  #  3TF#-FT#t  ##FTF  1 1  #T  #  f# 
F#  FF  FTFFT  f#  #F  3TF5T  |r,  F#  T?Rr  ^FTFT  FTFR  %  #T  #F  F#  I  ^f  #  FTFFT 
|  T#t  T|F  3T#  #  F#  FT  #F  #  FTTF  ^f  Ft  tf#T  FFT  %  FTF  f#I#  #  FTFF  1 1 
##T  FF  FT#  tf#,  #fT  #Fr  f§F  FEJFT  #ft  1 1  #T  FFTTF  FF  #  TFRT  #  #TT 
#ft  I F#  Ft  TETF  3RST  F#  #TT  I  FFT  FTTF  F3TFT  Ft  F#  ##F#  #tt  I,  ##F# 
#  FTTFtt  FT#  TRF  %,  #f  %  FT#  F#  FFT  Ft  FTF5T  FTRT  F#  %  FFT  #TT  I,  FT# 
F#  #  #,  #  Ftt  #  F#  FFT  f#TTT  #  F#  I  f##  #FTT  F#  T#  #  FTF5T  FTRT 
FT#  1 1  #  #  FTT§E  TRFT  f  #  FF  TRT  F^  F#  T#  #  FTTF 

##  FfR  RFFq  FTRT  FTF5T  #  I 

FTTF  ^5#  FTFT  FFT  %  #  FFF  FFT#  FT  #FTT  F#'TJSR  FT#  I  FFT  FFT  F? 
#T  FfR  TJFTFTTT  t#T  I  FT,  #  F#  T5FTFTTT  f#T  I  #FT  TTT  TRT5TT  |FF,  ##T 
^jMr  %  F#  TRT5TT  f  t,  FFT  I  FF  FRTTTT,  FF#  5#F  %,  #  FFtf  TT  # 
^#P|FRf  #  F#,  FF  Ft  FfR  FTFT  fJFT  #  #  ##T  #T  #FT-FgF  f  TRT5TT  Fftt  FTF 
FF  I^FTT  #  51#  FETT  f  I  5^  #FT  F1TJF  F#  5#  %  #JT  FFT,  #Ff5T 
FpT  #  #R  FT  I  FT,  FTF  ^FT#  FT,  FTFTT  Ft  FTTTFT#  F#  FT#  I T3FT  ^  I  (FT##)  I 
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[Translation  begins: 

Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union71,  Chief  Minister  of  Madhya  Pradesh,72  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh,  73Chief  Engineer74,  General  Manager75,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
You  may  remember  that  I  had  come  here  three  years  ago,76  or  more 
precisely  two  years  and  ten  months  ago.  I  had  forgotten  what  I  said  then.  But 
the  people  have  put  me  in  a  dilemma  by  reminding  me  because  I  had  planned  to 
talk  to  you  about  three  things  today.  How  can  I  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said?  Anyhow,  as  you  saw,  your  General  Manager  has  already  given  me  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  plant.  So  I  am  happy  to  see  that  there  are  many  speakers 
and  I  can  relax. 

I  have  come  here  after  nearly  three  years.  But  please  do  not  think  that 
Bhilai  has  ever  been  out  of  our  thoughts  during  this  time.  I  have  often  discussed 
with  my  colleagues  at  the  centre,  Sardar  Swaran  Singh,  about  all  that  has  been 
happening  in  Bhilai,  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  the  difficulties  that  have 
cropped  up  and  whether  the  work  could  not  be  done  at  a  faster  pace,  and  so 
on.  Sometimes  the  ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  me  to  discuss 
Bhilai,  sometimes  with  small  complaints  about  delays  and  shortages.  I  have  not 
received  any  serious  complaints.  Most  of  the  time  the  complaint  has  been 
about  delays  in  transporting  coal  or  iron  ore  to  the  plant  leading  to  shortages. 
Well,  we  used  to  take  immediate  steps  because  we  were  very  keen  to  complete 
the  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  can  imagine  that  every  day’s  delay  in  the 
plant’s  completion  means  a  loss  of  several  lakhs  of  rupees. 

This  work  is  entirely  different.  It  is  bad  to  have  delays  in  government 
offices  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  it.  But  in  cases  like  a  steel  plant  or  other 
factories  a  day’s  delay  means  direct  losses  of  enormous  sums  and  great 
inconvenience.  Every  wing  of  the  plant  has  to  function  simultaneously  and 
well.  The  difference  between  steel  plants  or  other  industries  and  government 
offices  is  that  the  former  belong  to  the  modem  age  and  the  latter  to  a  bygone 
age. 

Anyhow,  we  have  had  frequent  discussions  with  your  engineers  and  others. 
The  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Nikita  Khrushchev  also  visited  Bhilai77  and  saw  what 

7 1 .  See  fn  64  in  this  section. 

72.  See  fn  65  in  this  section. 

73.  See  fn  66  in  this  section. 

74.  See  fn  67  in  this  section. 

75.  See  fn  68  in  this  section. 

76.  See  fn  69  in  this  section. 

77.  See  fn  70  in  this  section. 
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was  happening.  This  plant  has  become  a  symbol  for  many  things.  One,  as  I 
said,  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  new  India  that  we  are  trying  to  build.  It  is  visible  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  We  are  trying  to  put  on  a  new  garb  on  this  ancient 
land  of  ours.  We  will  of  course  cherish  and  hold  on  to  all  the  best  that  the  past 
has  to  offer.  But  there  are  too  many  accretions  which  have  to  be  got  rid  of  and 
we  need  to  change  the  face  of  the  country  by  putting  on  a  new  garb. 

So  this  is  a  symbol  of  that  new  garb,  and  more  than  that  a  symbol  of  a  new 
outlook,  a  new  era  and  of  science.  Modem  science  has  revolutionized  the 
whole  world  and  is  reaching  out  to  the  moon.  We  are  living  in  extraordinary 
times.  Nobody  knows  what  changes  the  next  fifteen,  twenty  years  will  bring. 
Something  new  comes  to  light  almost  daily.  The  country  which  is  not  able  to 
change  with  the  times  but  remains  shackled  by  its  past  is  bound  to  become 
backward.  A  backward  country  becomes  poor  and  loses  its  freedom.  It  happened 
in  India  when  we  refused  to  change  with  the  times.  We  have  to  get  out  of  the 
mire  of  stagnation  and  poverty.  We  have  made  good  progress  so  far.  But  we 
have  to  accelerate  the  pace  and  grasp  everything  that  the  new  age  has  to  offer. 

That  is  why  I  am  happy  to  visit  places  like  Bhilai  because  we  see  our 
dreams  and  ideas  coming  true  and  getting  a  garb  of  reality.  This  is  a  very  big 
achievement.  Secondly,  as  you  know,  in  the  new  India  that  we  are  trying  to 
build,  engineers  have  a  very  major  role  to  play,  engineers  at  every  level,  because 
we  need  people  who  can  do  constructive  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  sit  at  a  desk 
pushing  files.  During  the  British  rule,  manual  labour  had  come  to  be  looked 
down  upon,  and  white  collar  jobs  were  held  in  great  respect.  Those  days  are 
gone  now,  or  ought  to  go. 

There  are  engineers  in  Bhilai  in  large  numbers.  If  any  of  them,  even  the 
most  senior  ones,  confine  themselves  to  desk  jobs,  they  are  failing  in  their 
duty.  In  my  opinion,  every  individual  must  combine  mental  and  physical  activity 
together  for  the  result  is  always  better  in  the  long  run.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
outlook  is  changing  gradually.  The  maximum  number  of  people  in  the  country 
must  be  engaged  in  some  constructive  occupation  whether  it  is  engineering, 
agriculture  or  something  else.  India  can  progress  only  when  our  outlook  changes 
and  there  is  production  of  wealth  in  the  country. 

Thirdly,  the  Bhilai  Steel  Plant  is  an  example  of  cooperation  between  two 
great  countries,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Years  of  hard  work  testify  to  that 
and  even  now  there  are  able  Russian  engineers  assisting  us.  Many  of  our  young 
engineers  have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  training.  We  have  benefitted  greatly 
because  the  steel  plant  has  come  up  and  more  than  that,  the  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  has  become  stronger.  We  want  to  have  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  We  do  not  want  enmity  with  anyone. 

We  want  to  follow  this  path  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  our  great 
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neighbour,  the  Soviet  Union.  So  these  are  the  various  reasons  why  Bhilai  stands 
as  a  very  special  symbol.  Other  plants  are  coming  up  in  a  big  way  in  their  own 
special  qualities  and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  single  out  one  or  make 
comparisons.  We  want  every  one  of  them  to  excel.  But  Bhilai  is  certainly  an 
excellent  plant.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  also  very  delicate  in  the  sense  that  at 
the  slightest  slackening  the  work  suffers.  Big  tasks  mean  great  responsibilities 
which  have  to  be  discharged  conscientiously.  The  country  and  the  people  benefit 
by  that  in  the  long  run  and  it  becomes  an  example  to  others.  I  hope  Bhilai  will 
prove  to  be  an  example  which  will  inspire  others  to  work  well. 

I  have  been  asked  to  press  a  button  or  move  a  handle  to  inaugurate  the  rail 
and  structural  mill.  I  have  understood  only  a  little  of  it  because  unfortunately  I 
have  no  training  in  engineering.  Anyhow,  I  have  understood  a  little  and  will 
now  turn  the  handle.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  happen.  But  something 
is  bound  to  happen.  All  right,  shall  I  turn  it?  Oh,  it  has  started  the  goods  training 
rolling.  [Applause] 


Translation  ends.] 


(i)  Chandrapura  Project 

150.  To  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim:  Stipulations  of  the 
DLF78 


3rd  September,  1960 


My  dearHafizji, 

At  my  request,  you  were  good  enough  to  have  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
boilers  for  the  Chandrapura  Station  considered  afresh.  You  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject  and  sent  a  note  on  it  also.79  In  this  note  it  was  stated  that  the  D.V.C. 
would  still  prefer  to  place  the  order  with  M.A.N.,  the  German  firm,  whose 
offer  is  much  closer  to  their  stipulations  in  respect  of  plant  warranty  and  other 
guarantees.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  are  definitely  of  the  view  that  the  order 
should  be  placed  with  the  U.S.  firm  even  though  the  German  boilers  are  cheaper 
and  the  guarantee  offered  for  them  more  liberal.  Reasons  for  this  decision,  as 
given,  have  force,  and  I  was  inclined  to  leave  the  matter  at  that.  It  was  pointed 


78.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Otfice,  File  No.  17(402)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  23-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

79.  See  Appendices  6  and  2 1 .  See  also  S  WJN/SS/62/item  2 1 4. 
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out  that  the  D.L.F.  loans  carry  314%  interest  while  the  M.A.N.  would  charge 
8%  interest  if  the  purchase  is  effected  from  them  on  deferred  payment.  This 
itself  would  reduce  the  initial  difference  in  the  prices  of  U.S.  and  German 
boilers  to  about  half.  Further,  repayment  to  D.L.F  is  in  rupees  and  most  of  the 
money  comes  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  further  loans  and  grants  while  the 
Germans  have  to  be  paid  in  foreign  currency.  Among  the  other  reasons  were 
that  it  would  be  particularly  gratifying  to  U.S.  to  be  associated  with  one  of  our 
big  projects  like  Chandrapura  and  they  might  react  adversely  if  this  particular 
order  was  diverted  to  Germany. 

All  these  reasons  have  undoubted  weight.  One  question  however  arises. 
Can  we  use  the  D.L.F.  aid  for  purchases  outside  America?  If  that  cannot  be 
done  then  the  reasons  given  by  the  Finance  Ministry  may  hold  good.  If,  however, 
the  D.L.F.  loan  can  be  so  diverted,  then  the  position  becomes  different.  In  this 
connection  I  enclose  a  clipping  from  The  Hindustan  Times  of  today’s  date80 
which  says  that  D.L.F.  aid  might  be  partly  untied.  I  think  this  question  of  the 
possibility  of  the  D.L.F.  loan  being  used  for  purchases  in  Germany  should  be 
enquired  into  before  a  final  decision  is  made. 

I  understand  also  that  the  U.S.  firm  are  reluctant  to  give  a  written  guarantee 
while  the  German  firm  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  am  sorry  to  go  on  troubling  you  about  this  matter.  But  the  difference  in 
price  is  rupees  one  crore  and  thirty  five  lakhs  and  this  stands  out.  Before  we 
agree  to  this  higher  price  being  paid,  I  do  suggest  that  every  avenue  should  be 
explored.  If  and  when  such  a  matter  comes  up  before  Parliament  and  the 
public,  there  would  certainly  be  many  questions  asked.  I  should  like  to  be  on 
sure  grounds  so  that  we  can  answer  them  with  confidence. 

The  main  question  therefore  is;  can  the  D.L.F.  loan  be  availed  of  for  the 
purchase  of  these  boilers  outside  America.  The  amount  involved  is,  I  understand, 
ten  million  dollars  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  D.L.F.  loan. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


80.  See  Appendix  9. 
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151.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Purchase  of  Boilers81 


September  11,  1960 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  8th  which  I  have  only  seen  this  evening.82 
This  is  about  the  purchase  of  boilers  for  the  Chandrapura  Station. 

As  I  have  stated  to  Haflzji,  I  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  adjust  my  mind  to 
paying  a  very  big  sum  more  for  broadly  the  same  equipment,  and  I  did  not 
quite  know  how  we  could  justify  this  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public  if  occasion 
arose.  The  various  considerations  that  you  mention  have  relevance  and  some 
validity.  Yet  I  felt  that  the  difference  of  crore  and  a  half  was  a  big  one. 

From  your  letter  I  realise  that  there  are  some  disadvantages  in  going  to 
Germany.  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  countries  other  than  Germany  which 
may  suit  us. 

Anyhow,  full  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  these  various  aspects  and 
I  have  placed  certain  doubts  I  had  before  Haflzji  and  you.  It  is  for  you  now  to 
finally  decide  this  as  you  think  best. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(e)  Labour 


152.  To  Jagjivan  Ram:  Minimum  Wages  Act  for 
Agriculture83 


October  2,  1960 

My  dear  Jagjivan  Ram, 

I  wrote  to  Dr  B.C.  Roy  yesterday  about  the  Minimum  Wages  Act  and  its  proposed 
enforcement  in  agriculture.  I  sent  him  the  draft  reply  that  you  had  sent  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  is  of  high  importance  and  should  be 
considered  fully  from  every  point  of  view.  How  does  it  affect  the  price  structure? 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  reduce  the  price  level  and  every  step  that  we 


81.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(402)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  26A. 

82.  See  Appendix  21. 

83.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Railways.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  26(82)/49-PMS 
(Vol.  I),  Sr.  No.  17- A. 
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should  take  should  help  us  in  attaining  that  end.  In  any  event,  I  should  like  this 
matter  to  be  fully  discussed  by  the  Economic  Committee  and,  if  necessary,  by 
the  Cabinet  later.  When  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  Committee  takes  place 
for  this  purpose,  I  should  like  to  be  present. 

Even  before  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Planning  Commission 
considered  it.  In  fact,  Munshi  has  written  to  me  suggesting  that  the  Planning 
Commission  might  discuss  this.  Could  you  kindly,  therefore,  get  in  touch  with 
Gulzarilal  Nanda  and  fix  a  meeting  with  yourself  and  your  officers  and  the 
Planning  Commission?  I  have  spoken  to  Nanda  about  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


153.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  INTUC84 

Please  see  the  attached  letter  from  the  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress.85 
This  is  in  reference  to  the  Indian  National  Defence  Workers  Federation,  which 
is  affiliated  to  the  INTUC.  I  should  like  to  have  the  facts  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  was  also  under  the  impression  that  Trade  Union  organisations  which 
had  supported  the  General  Strike  were  not  being  recognised  for  the  future  or 
until  some  other  action  was  taken  by  us. 

Previously  on  some  occasions  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Defence 
Minister86  or  the  Defence  Ministry  to  the  question  of  recognition  of  this 
organisation  of  the  INTUC.  After  the  General  Strike  a  new  situation  arose  in 
favour  of  this. 

Please,  therefore,  let  me  have  the  facts  and  also  let  me  know  what  action 
Defence  Ministry  have  taken  since  the  General  Strike. 


84.  Note  to  the  Defence  Secretary,  11  October  1960. 

85.  Probably  to  GB.  Pant.  See  item  154. 

86.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 
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154.  To  S.R.  Vasavada:  ICFTU  Mission87 


October  12,  1960 

to 

My  dear  Vasavada, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  October  about  the  visit  to  India  of  the  ICFTU  Mission.88 
As  you  know,  I  have  agreed  to  see  the  leader  of  the  Mission  at  10  o’clock  on 
the  14th  October.  If  you  so  like,  I  can  see  the  other  members  too  the  same 
morning  a  little  later,  that  is,  after  I  have  had  some  talk  with  the  leader,  Arne 
Geijer.  This  might  be  at  10.15. 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  you  had  sent  to  Pantji  about  the  Defence 
Federation  and  the  Defence  Ministry.89  On  enquiry  I  have  found  that  they  have 
already  taken  some  action  in  this  matter.  The  letter  that  had  been  written  to  you 
was  apparently  written  at  an  earlier  stage  and  is  out  of  date. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

155.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Reward  for  Hard  Work90 

The  attached  letter  puts  forward  a  rather  unusual  proposal.91  This  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  view  of  the  completion  of  the  Gandhi  Sagar  Dam  and  the  Chambal 
Dam,  each  worker  should  be  given  a  reward  of  Rs.  100/-  or  one  month’s 
wages.  Apparently  this  will  total  up  to  about  seven  to  eight  lakhs  of  rupees. 

2.  You  might  please  forward  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  two  Governments 
concerned,  namely  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan  or  to  the  Head  of  the  Chambal 
Project.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  I  am  making  no  recommendation.  Possibly 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  is  sometimes  justifiable.  It  is  entirely  for 
them  to  decide.  Obviously  what  is  decided  by  one  side  will  apply  to  the  other 
also. 

3 .  A  brief  reply  should  be  sent  in  Hindi  to  the  Chambal  Mazdoor  Union 
acknowledging  their  letter  and  saying  that  this  is  not  a  matter  for  the  Prime 


87.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  INTUC;  address:  17  Janpath,  New  Delhi  1. 

88.  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

89.  See  item  153. 

90.  Note  to  the  Principal  Private  Secretary,  26  October  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File 
No.  17/4/60-61 -FI,  Minute  No.  36. 

91 .  See  Appendix  58  for  Harilal  Jain,  President  of  the  Chambal  Mazdoor  Union,  to  Nehru. 
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Minister  to  deal  with.  Their  letter  is  therefore  forwarded  to  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  Chambal  Project. 


(f)  Education,  Sports  and  Youth 

156.  To  S.  Nijalingappa:  Schedule  for  Bangalore  Tour92 

1st  September,  1960 

My  dear  Nijalingappa, 

I  have  your  two  letters  of  the  29th  August.93 

I  am  reaching  Bangalore  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  September  and  returning 
from  there  on  the  forenoon  of  the  1 6th.  There  is  no  possibility  of  my  extending 
my  stay  there  as  I  have  to  attend  a  function  here  immediately  on  return  and 
then  I  go  to  Pakistan.  So  far  as  I  know,  my  programme  in  Bangalore  is  absolutely 
full  up. 

As  for  the  State  Medical  Conference,94  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  this 
invitation.  Apart  from  being  very  busy  during  this  period,  I  do  not  normally  go 
out  for  such  functions. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


92.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Mysore  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  Prime  Minister’s 
Secretariat,  Public  Section,  File  No.  8/147/60-PMP,  Vol.  I. 

93.  Only  one  letter  was  found  in  the  file.  See  Appendix  2  (a). 

94.  See  Appendix  2  (b)  for  T.M.A.  Pai’s  invitation. 
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157.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Military  Training  for  Students95 


Raj  Bhawan, 
Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 


My  dear  Shrimali, 

The  attached  paper  from  General  Cariappa  might  interest  you.  General  military 
training,  as  he  suggests,  is  quite  beyond  us.  I  wonder,  however,  how  far  your 
scheme  for  giving  a  year’s  training  to  our  students  has  gone. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


158.  To  Sampurnanand:  Korean  Student96 

September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Sampurnanand, 

Your  letter  of  September  3rd  about  the  Korean  student  Bak  Kun  Bae.97 1  agree 
with  you  that  he  has  an  unbalanced  mind  and  we  cannot  help  him. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  send  him  back  to  South  Korea.  He  is,  I 
think  one  of  those  Koreans  who  opted  to  come  to  India  after  the  Korean  troubles. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  agreeable  to  going  back  there,  we  shall  have  no  objection. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


95.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  2  (260)/58-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  25-A. 

96.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  File  No.  2(365)/60-63-70-PMS.  Also 
available  in  JN  Collection. 

97.  See  Appendix  10. 
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159.  To  Sukumar  Roy:  Mountaineering  Training98 

September  7,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Sukumar  Roy, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  great  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  2nd  July.  Before 
writing  to  you,  I  thought  that  I  should  consult  Dr.  B.C.  Roy,  Chief  Minister  of 
West  Bengal,  as  well  as  have  the  advice  of  Brigadier  Gyan  Singh  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountaineering  Institute,  Darjeeling. 

The  first  point  that  struck  them,  and  strikes  me,  is  that  the  name  you  have 
given  to  your  Institute  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Himalayan  Mountaineering 
Institute.  This  is  likely  to  produce  confusion  in  people’s  minds.  Secondly, 
Brigadier  Gyan  Singh  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  persons 
with  inadequate  training  in  mountaineering  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  great 
peaks  like  the  Nilkantha  Peak  or  the  Nandagunti  Peak.  You  say  that  your  members 
chosen  for  this  expedition  have  attended  the  basic  course  at  the  Himalayan 
Mountaineering  Institute.  That  certainly  gives  you  some  training,  but  that  is 
rather  an  elementary  course.  Apparently,  none  of  you  have  gone  through  the 
advanced  course.  It  would  obviously  be  better  for  you  to  undertake,  to  begin 
with,  less  ambitious  ventures  in  mountaineering. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  your  interest  in  mountaineering  as  I  want  our 
young  men  to  develop  this  interest.  I  understand  that  Brigadier  Gyan  Singh  has 
promised  to  give  you  some  equipment  if  he  approves  of  your  expedition.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  send  you  any  financial  contribution. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


98.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  The  Himalayan  Institute;  address:  2  British  Indian  Street,  Calcutta 
1 .  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  40(202)/60-74-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1 5 -A.  Also  available  in 
the  JN  Collection. 
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160.  To  Sampurnanand:  Kashi  Vidyapitha" 


September  7,  1960 

My  dear  Sampurnanand, 

Your  letter  of  September  3rd  in  which  you  ask  me  about  the  Kashi  Vidyapitha. 
I  have  little  doubt  that,  but  for  your  presence  in  the  Committee  of  Management, 
the  Vidyapitha  will  tend  to  break  up.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  bit  of  an  ordeal  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Har  Prasad  Shiksha  Nidhi  and  to  see  the  prolonged  discussions 
on  trivial  matters.  Therefore,  I  would  very  much  like  you  to  continue  there.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  really  any  impropriety  in  this.  After  all,  even  if  you  were 
not  in  the  Committee  of  Management,  your  long-standing  interest  in  it  will 
continue. 

There  is  no  point  in  Kamalapati  taking  your  place.  If  there  is  any  objection 
(I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  objection)  that  would  apply  to  him  also,  and  the 
advantage  in  your  being  there  would  be  lacking.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you 
continue. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


161.  To  D.G.  Karve:  Convocation  in  Poona100 


Royal  Cottage, 
Bangalore 
September  15,  1960 

My  dear  Dr  Karve, 

I  was  looking  forward  to  visiting  Poona  for  your  Convocation.  But,  to  my 
great  regret,  this  may  perhaps  not  be  possible.  There  is  a  fair  chance  of  my 
having  to  go  rather  suddenly  to  New  York  for  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  meeting.  I  have  not  finally  decided  yet.  But  the  chances  are  that  I 
shall  have  to  go,  and  probably  during  the  period  of  your  Convocation. 

I  hope  you  will  appreciate  my  difficulty  and  forgive  me  for  not  having 
been  able  to  keep  my  promise.  The  circumstances  are  rather  special  and  I  have 
necessarily  to  give  priority  to  these  international  tangles. 


99.  Letter.  Sampurnanand  Collection,  File  No.  A/1 59,  National  Archives  of  India.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

100.  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Poona  University. 
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I  send  you  all  my  good  wishes  for  your  Convocation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


162.  To  the  Private  Secretary101 

I  am  unable  to  read  this  book102  or  to  write  an  introduction.103  The  typescript 
should  therefore  be  returned.  It  is  quite  beyond  my  capacity  to  read  or  write 
this  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

2.  The  idea  of  going  to  the  South  Pole  seems  to  me  very  adventurist.  I 
would  certainly  not  encourage  it.  I  am  not  going  into  the  reasons  for  this 
opinion  except  that  I  have  read  many  accounts  of  explorers  who  have  gone  to 
the  South  Pole  and,  therefore,  have  some  idea  of  the  particular  difficulties 
involved.  For  anyone  to  try  to  go  there  without  a  great  deal  of  experience  of 
Polar  expeditions  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  Polar  expeditions  are  quite 
different  from  mountain  expeditions,  and  the  South  Pole  is  a  far  more  difficult 
route  than  even  the  North  Pole. 

3 .  However,  I  welcome  mountain  expeditions.  There  are  plenty  of  such 
mountains  to  be  climbed  in  our  own  country. 


163.  To  S.R.  Das:  University  Housing104 


September  23,  1960 


My  dear  Shri  Das, 

On  my  return  from  Pakistan,  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  19th 
September.  I  am  leaving  for  New  York  tomorrow.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to 
you  in  some  haste. 


101.  Note,  16  September  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  9(7)  60-H,  Vol.  II,  Notes 
31,32,  34. 

102.  Dharmendra  Nath,  Meri  Ganga  Yatra,  GOI:  1965. 

103.  See  Appendix  28. 

1 04.  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Visva  Bharati.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  40(9)/60- 
65-66-PMS,  Volume  I,  II,  III,  Sr.  No.  85-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection.  Copied  to 
K.L.  Shrimali. 
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I  agree  with  you  that  the  decision  of  the  University  Grants  Commission 
about  staff  quarters  is  not  a  happy  one.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  your  letter  to 
our  Minister  of  Education. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

164.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Help  out  Visva-Bharati105 

September  23,  1960 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Shri  S.R.  Das  and  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  him.106 

I  am  afraid  one  might  be  justified  in  thinking  that  the  University  Grants 
Commission  has  got  some  prejudice  against  Visva-Bharati.  That  is  unfortunate. 
Since  Shri  S.  R.  Das  became  Vice-Chancellor,  the  whole  place  has  changed  for 
the  better,  and  a  new  atmosphere  prevails  there.  We  should  try  to  help  this  to 
grow  and  not  hinder  it  at  every  step. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

165.  To  Kami  Singh:  Clay  Pigeon  Shooting107 


October  12,  1960 

My  dear  Kami  Singhji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  24th  September  with  its  enclosure  which  has 
reached  me  on  my  return  from  abroad.  I  received  your  previous  letter  too 
before  I  left  India. 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  the  Clay  Pigeon  Shooting 
competition.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  cultivate  this  and  give  facilities 
for  it.  I  shall  gladly  recommend  these  facilities  wherever  possible.  You  mention 


105.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  40(9)/60-65-66-PMS,  Volume  I,  II,  III,  Sr.  No. 
86-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection.  ’ 

106.  See  item  163. 

107.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  and  a  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent  from  Rajasthan; 
address:  10,  Prithviraj  Road,  New  Delhi. 
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that  a  site  was  given  to  the  National  Rifle  Association  but  that  later  it  was  taken 
away.  I  do  not  quite  know  who  deals  with  these  matters  in  government.  Is  it 
the  Delhi  Administration  that  gave  this  site  or  the  Delhi  Corporation  or  the  New 
Delhi  Municipality? 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

166.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Jamia  Millia  Anniversary 
Celebrations108 


16th  October  1960 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

Professor  Mujeeb109  came  to  see  me  today  to  invite  me  to  the  40th  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  Jamia  Millia.  I  have  promised  to  go  there  on  the  10th 
November  afternoon. 

He  told  me  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  Jamia  should  be  given  the  status 
of  a  university  or  an  institution  of  national  importance  and  that  a  bill  to  this 
effect  is  being  prepared  by  the  Education  Ministry.  He  suggested  that  this  might 
be  passed  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  I  told  him  that  if  this  matter  had 
been  agreed  to,  we  would  try  to  get  this  bill  through  during  the  next  session.  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  guarantee  anything. 

He  then  suggested  that  on  this  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Jamia  Government  might  give  a  grant  of  a  lump  sum  to  the  Jamia  for  some 
construction  work  and  other  purposes  which  were  urgently  needed.  I  told  him 
that,  as  he  knew,  the  Jamia  had  my  full  sympathy  and  I  knew  that  people  there 
had  worked  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  I  would,  therefore,  welcome 
any  help  that  could  be  given.  But  I  could  not  say  anything  myself  as  this  matter 
would  no  doubt  be  examined  by  the  Education  Ministry  and  perhaps  the  Planning 
Commission.  The  idea,  I  think,  was  that  some  such  grant  might  be  included  in 
the  Third  Plan  but  that  it  might  be  announced  on  this  40th  anniversary  day. 


108.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  40(210)/60-70- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A.  Also  available  in  IN  Collection. 

109.  Vice  Chancellor,  Jamia  Millia  Islamia. 
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I  do  not  know  if  your  Ministry  has  given  thought  to  this  question.  Perhaps 
you  will  consider  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


167.  To  K.  Shankar  Pillai:  Proposal  on  Children’s 
Competition110 


October  19,  1960 

My  dear  Shankar, 

Your  two  letters  of  October  17  and  18. 1  happen  to  be  rather  heavily  occupied 
early  in  November.  But  I  should  like  to  find  a  little  time  on  November  7  afternoon 
for  your  function. 

As  for  your  proposal  that  the  Children’s  Competition  be  put  under  the 
External  Affairs  Ministry  in  the  Cultural  Division,  I  shall  have  this  examined. 
This  kind  of  thing  is  really  not  the  work  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry,  though 
we  are  prepared  to  help. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


168.  To  MEA:  Proposal  on  Children’s  Competition 111 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Shankar.112  He  suggests  that  his  Children’s  Competition 
be  put  under  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  in  the  Cultural  Division.  I  do  not 
quite  know  how  this  can  be  done.  This  does  not  come  within  our  normal 
functions.  I  am  anxious  to  help  these  Children’s  competitions,  and  it  is  true 
that  they  have  got  now  a  certain  international  status.  But  for  the  E.A.  Ministry 
to  take  it  over  would  be  to  burden  us  and  make  us  spend  a  good  deal  of  money, 
much  more  than  is  probably  spent  by  Shankar  himself  now. 


110.  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Shankar  s  Weekly,  address:  Odeon  Building,  RB.  No.  218,  New 
Delhi.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  40(26 l)/-63-72-PMS.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection. 

111.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  19  October  1960. 

1 12.  See  item  167. 
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2.  Also,  if  a  Ministry  is  concerned,  I  suppose  it  is  the  Ministry  of  S.R.  & 
C.A.  We  can  contribute  to  some  extent. 

3.  I  should  like  you  to  consider  this  matter  and  let  me  have  your  advice. 

169.  To  Mohanlal  Sukhadia:  Meeting  with  Students113 

October  26,  1960 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

Some  students  of  the  Rajasthan  College  came  to  see  me  today.  They  were  very 
anxious  that  I  should  address  them  when  I  went  to  Jaipur  on  the  19th  November. 
I  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  was  no  time  available  and  that  I  would  be  in 
Jaipur  only  for  the  forenoon.  However,  I  told  them  that  if  it  was  at  all  possible 
to  find  half  an  hour,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  meeting  the  students  there. 

I  find  on  looking  at  the  programme  that  you  have  the  inauguration  of  the 
conference  of  the  State  Boards,  etc.,  at  9.50  and  lunch  at  12.15.  It  may  be 
possible  to  take  out  half  an  hour  from  this  programme,  say  from  11.30  onwards, 
for  a  students’  meeting.  Anyhow,  I  leave  this  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


170.  To  S.R.  Das:  Visva-Bharati  Convocation114 

Raipur  (Madhya  Pradesh) 
28th  October  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

Your  letter  of  23rd  October.  I  hope  to  reach  Santiniketan  sometime  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  22nd  December.115  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come  earlier.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  Parliament  will  be  sitting  even  on  the  22nd  December.  I  do 
not  yet  know  how  long  I  can  stay  there.  If  possible,  I  shall  spend  an  extra  day 
there. 

1 13.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat  (Public  Section) 
File  No.  8/164/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  27-A. 

1 14.  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Visva  Bharati,  Santiniketan.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File 
No.  40(9)/60-65-66-PMS,  Volume  I,  II  &  III,  Sr.  No.  94-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 

115.  However,  Nehru  does  not  visit  Santiniketan  in  December. 
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I  am  glad  the  Karma-Samiti  has  agreed  to  confer  Honorary  Doctorates  on 
Paul  Geheeb  of  Switzerland,  Dr.  D.M.  Datta  and  Leonard  Elmhirst.116  I  fully 
approve  of  these  proposals.  I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain  has  agreed  to 
address  the  convocation. 

As  for  the  centenary  celebrations,  I  have  already  promised  to  be  in  Calcutta 
on  the  8th  May  for  the  celebrations  there.  I  am  not  yet  sure  about  my  programme 
before  and  after  that  date.  If  it  is  possible,  I  might  be  able  to  come  over  to 
Santiniketan  the  next  day. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(g)  Culture 


171.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Indian  Museum117 

September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Humayun, 

I  enclose  a  telegram  that  I  have  received.118  Also,  a  note  which  Ranu  Mookerjee 
has  sent  me  about  the  Indian  Museum  Amendment  Bill.119 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 16.  Newspapers  reported  the  conferring  of  Doctorate  of  Literature  to  Leonard  Elmhirst  only. 

117.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  NMML,  Humayun 
Kabir  Papers,  File  No.  1 1/1960. 

118.  See  Appendix  16  (a). 

1 19.  See  Appendices  16  (b)  and  (c). 
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172.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Indian  Museum120 


September  7,  1960 


My  dear  Humayun, 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  September  about  the  Indian  Museum.121  I  am  not 
particularly  interested  in  this  matter,  and  so  there  is  not  much  point  in  your 
explaining  the  details  to  me.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
MPs,  including  Acharya  Kripalani,  who  are  not  very  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  done.  I  think  that  the  proper  course  is  for  you  to  discuss  this  matter  first 
with  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  fully. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


173.  To  Shriman  Narayan:  Quoting  Vinoba  Correctly122 


September  9,  1960 


My  dear  Shriman, 

You  will  remember  Vinobaji  saying  more  than  once  that  science  and  spirituality 
should  take  the  place  of  religion  and  something  else  in  the  modern  age.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  his  exact  words  were,  both  in  Hindi  and  in  English.123 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


120.  Letter. 

121.  See  Appendix  20. 

122.  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No. 
17(378)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  3-A. 

123.  Shriman  Narayan  replies  to  Nehru  on  10  September  1960  enclosing  the  pamphlet  by 
Vinoba.  See  Shriman  Narayan,  Letters  from  Gandhi  Nehru  Vinoba ,  (Bombay:  Asia 
Publishing  House,  1968),  p.  106. 
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174.  To  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Sangrahalaya124 

I  am  interested  to  learn  that  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Sangrahalaya  is  organising  a 
“Book  Carnival”.  The  idea  to  have  an  exhibition  of  publications  in  all  Indian 
languages  as  well  as  English,  with  special  emphasis  on  Gandhian  literature,  is  a 
good  one.  I  wish  this  scheme  success,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  full  cooperation 
from  the  public  and  others  concerned. 


175.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  National  Book  Trust125 


September  13,  1960 


My  dear  Humayun, 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  September.126  If  you  want  someone  else  to  represent  the 
Sahitya  Akademi  on  the  National  Book  Trust,  you  might  consult  the  Vice- 
President. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


124.  Message,  9  September  1960.  Forwarded  to  the  Resident  Secretary,  Gandhi  Smarak 
Sangrahalaya,  Tallakulam  Post,  Madurai. 

125.  Letter.  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  9,  1960. 

126.  This  letter  cannot  be  traced. 
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176.  To  S.R.  Das:  Using  Tagore’s  Painting  for  New  Year 
Card127 


September  18,  1960 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  rather  personal  matter.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  reproduce  one  of  Gurudev’s  paintings  in  my  New  Year  Card  this  year. 
The  particular  painting  has  been  chosen  forme  by  PadmajaNaidu  with  the 
help  of  Kshitish  Roy  and  Prithwis  Neogy.  It  is  the  one  with  a  lamp  and  some 
writing  by  him  in  Bengali  and  English.  The  English  begins  with:- 

The  night  has  ended.  Put  out  the  light  of  the  lamp  of  thine  own  narrow 
comer  smudged  with  smoke . 

May  I  have  your  permission  to  use  this  picture  in  my  New  Year  Card? 
I  understand  that  this  painting  belongs  to  the  collection  at  Rabindra  Sadan. 
It  is  at  present  with  the  Eagle  Lithographing  Company  at  Calcutta.  I  do  not 
want  the  original  painting.  I  only  want  to  get  it  photographed  for  reproduction. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


177.  For  the  Indian  Art  Exhibition128 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Exhibition  of  Indian  Art  which  has  been  called  “Five 
Thousand  Years  of  Indian  Art”  is  now  going  to  be  exhibited  in  Italy.  Italy  has 
been  steeped  in  her  own  artistic  creations  for  ages  past  and,  to  understand 
Italy,  one  has  to  know  something  about  this  great  heritage  of  hers  which  has 
conditioned  her  during  long  centuries.  Even  so,  to  understand  India  some 
understanding  of  India’s  art  is  necessary.  This  art  represents  her  mind,  her 
philosophy  and  her  way  of  life  in  the  past.  Little  has  been  known  about  Indian 
art  in  Europe,  except  among  those  who  have  specialised  in  it.  Most  of  the  great 
monuments  of  Indian  art  are  in  great  temples  and  other  buildings  which  have  to 
be  seen  on  the  spot  and  cannot  be  removed.  But  this  collection  enables  one  to 
have  some  glimpse  of  it. 


127.  Letter. 

128.  Message,  14  October  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  40(170)/59-62-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  64-B.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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In  many  ways,  there  has  been  a  certain  kinship  of  spirit  between  Italy  and 
India.  I  hope  this  will  grow  and  that  this  Indian  Art  Exhibition  will  bring  about 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  people  of  India. 


178.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Broadcast  Hazrat  Mohani’s  Poems129 

October  19,  1960 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

Hazrat  Mohani’s  widow  came  to  see  me  the  other  day.  She  said  that  she  had 
apparently  had  some  correspondence  with  your  Broadcasting  people.  She  was 
anxious  that  Hazrat  Mohani’s  poems,  both  Urdu  and  Hindi,  might  be  broadcasted. 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  so.  He  was  chiefly  an  Urdu  poet  and  some  of 
his  poems  are  really  good.  I  understand  he  wrote  in  Hindi  also  though  I  do  not 
know  those  poems  myself.  I  have  heard  some  of  them  and  they  may  be  good. 

Hazrat  Mohani’s  widow  lives  in  Pakistan.  I  do  not  see  why  Hazrat  Mohani 
should  be  monopolised  by  the  Pakistani  people.  He  was  one  of  our  stoutest 
soldiers  of  freedom  in  India  and  we  should  give  publicity  to  what  he  wrote. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


179.  ToK.L.  Shrimali:  M.A.Ansari  Memorial  Society130 


October  20,  1960 


My  dear  Shrimali, 

This  morning  some  members  of  the  family  of  Dr.  M.A.  Ansari  came  to  see  me. 
Dr.  Ansari,  as  you  must  know,  was  one  of  our  great  leaders  in  the  nationalist 
movement  and  President  of  the  Congress.  When  he  died  there  was  a  proposal 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  national  memorial  for  him.  Gandhiji  said  at  that  time  that 
we  must  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  have  such  a  memorial.  Just  then  we 
were  having  Civil  Disobedience  and  the  like,  and  it  was  hardly  a  proper  time  for 
having  a  memorial.  So  nothing  was  done  then,  and  indeed  no  opportunity  came 
to  us  later. 


129.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

130.  Letter. 
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The  relatives  of  Dr.  Ansari  who  came  to  see  me  this  morning  told  me  that 
they  had  started,  some  little  time  ago,  a  society  called  “Dr.  Mukhtar  Ahmad 
Ansari  Memorial  Society”.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  the  establishment 
of  educational  institutions,  libraries,  hospitals,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  they 
had  done  was  to  start  a  school  in  a  rather  small  way.  They  are  extending  it 
now.  They  wanted  some  financial  help  for  this.  I  have  given  them  something 
as  a  personal  contribution  as  I  think  that  we  should  do  something  to  honour  Dr. 
Ansari’s  memory. 

Is  it  possible  for  some  help  to  be  given  by  us  to  this  school?  Normally,  of 
course,  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the  State  Government,  and  probably  the 
State  Government  will  give  some  little  help,  not  much.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unusual  for  the  Central  Government  to  come  into  the  picture.  But  if  this  is 
possible,  I  would  suggest  some  kind  of  a  contribution  for  this  school.  No  very 
big  sum  is  suggested.  The  school  is  at  present  located  in  Dr.  Ansari’s  old 
village  house  in  Ghazipur  District  which  is  quite  dilapidated.  They  want  to  put 
up  a  new  building  for  it  and  they  also  want  some  other  help  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.  All  this  will  probably  cost  about  Rs.  40,000/-  or  Rs.50,000/-. 
If  it  is  possible  for  our  Education  Ministry  to  make  a  grant  of,  say, 
Rs.  10,000/-,  this  would  be  some  token  of  our  goodwill  and  desire  to  help. 

Some  papers  were  given  to  me  this  morning  about  this  society  and  school. 
I  am  enclosing  them. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


180.  To  A.K.  Sen:  Mutts  and  Mahants131 


October  23,  1960 


My  dear  Asoke, 

Two  representatives  of  the  Bharat  Sadhu  Samaj  came  to  see  me  this  morning. 
They  gave  me  the  attached  letter.  In  this,  they  have  pointed  out  that  the  Hindu 
Succession  Act  of  1956  has  indirectly  had  an  unfortunate  effect  because  it  put 
an  end  to  the  previous  legislation  on  the  subject.  This,  of  course,  had  to  be 
done.  But,  apparently,  this  has  affected  succession  to  Mahants.  Normally,  the 
property  of  Mutts  is  in  the  name  of  the  Mahant.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course, 


131.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Law.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  48(30)/60-63-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  10-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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that  it  is  private  property  of  the  Mahant.  If  the  Mahant  has  nominated  a  chela 
successor,  he  goes  to  his  Gaddi.  If,  however,  there  is  no  such  nomination,  the 
relatives  of  the  Mahant  claim  the  property  and  successors  of  the  Mahant. 

Apparently  there  are  some  cases  like  this  going  on  in  the  courts.  Perhaps, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  have  this  matter  looked  into,  because  we  do  not 
want  this  property  to  be  treated  as  private  property  in  any  event. 

The  people  who  saw  me,  also  referred  to  the  pending  Bill  in  regard  to 
religious  Trusts  etc.  There  has  been  some  agitation  to  get  this  postponed  till  the 
Commission  we  have  appointed,  has  reported.  I  told  them  that  I  saw  no  reason 
why  a  simple  Bill  of  this  kind  should  be  postponed.  If  there  are  any  lacunae  in 
it,  they  might  be  removed  by  amendments  to  the  Bill. 

I  was  told  that  the  Commission  is  likely  to  report  about  the  middle  of  next 
year. 


Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


181.  At  the  UN  Day  Rally  132 

Nehru  Reports  to  Children  on  his  Visit  to  U.N 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  gave  to  children  a  “report”  on  his  recent  visit  to 
the  United  Nations. 

He  told  over  a  thousand  tiny  tots  at  a  rally  held  on  the  eve  of  the  U.N.  Day, 
how  the  big  leaders  of  the  world  “quarreled”  at  the  fifteenth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  did  not  resolve  their  disputes  the  way  they  (the  children) 
generally  did. 

The  Prime  Minister  said,  “about  twelve  days  back  I  was  at  the  United 
Nations.  Many  big  and  famous  people  from  various  parts  of  the  world  came 
there.  But  some  of  them  quarrelled  with  each  other.  That  was  not  good”. 
Urging  the  children  not  to  copy  methods  of  elders,  Pandit  Nehru  remarked, 
“You  must  learn  to  live  in  love  and  co-operation,  right  from  now.  Once 
you  grow  up  it  would  be  difficult  to  teach  you.  The  problem  of  a  grown  up 
man  is  that  he  thinks  he  is  too  wise  and  needs  nobody’s  advice”. 

Pandit  Nehru  asked  children  whether,  if  there  were  quarrels  in  their  homes 
and  schools,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  manage  those  institutions.  “The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  comity  of  nations”,  he  said. 


132.  23  October  1960,  New  Delhi.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  24  October  1960. 
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The  idea  behind  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations,  he  said,  was  that 
disputes  between  nations  should  be  resolved  through  goodwill  and  not  through 
fights.  That  idea  must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Prime  Minister  urged  children  to  set  an  example  of  love  and  brotherhood 
before  elders  so  that  they  might  take  a  lesson  from  it. 

Earlier,  Pandit  Nehru  unfurled  the  United  Nations  flag  and  released  a  white 
dove,  the  symbol  of  peace. 

The  children  dressed  in  multicoloured  attires  then  marched  in  formations 
of  fours  as  Pandit  Nehru  took  the  salute. 

The  sun  being  hot,  Pandit  Nehru  later  moved  on  to  a  public  enclosure  and 
watched  for  some  time  the  cultural  programme  presented  by  the  children. 

The  items  included  acrobatics,  “lazim”  drill  and  a  bhangra  dance. 


182.  To  Subimai  Dutt:  Huan  Tsang  Memorial  Hall133 

Could  you  please  find  out  and  let  me  know  what  has  happened  to  the  scheme 
for  building  a  Memorial  Hall  for  Huan  Tsang  at  Nalanda?  The  Chinese  gave  a 
sum  of  about  Rs.  5  lakhs  or  more  for  this  some  years  ago.  I  suppose  the  Bihar 
Government  has  been  in  charge  of  this.  They  are  usually  very  dilatory.  I  think 
that  this  should  be  expedited.  There  was  some  trouble  at  first  about  the  design 
for  it.  But  we  came  to  some  conclusion,  I  think.  It  will  probably  be  better  if  our 
Central  authorities  took  charge  of  building  this.  In  the  course  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years  I  have  written  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar  on  several  occasions 
on  this  subject. 


183.  For  Conference  on  Hygiene134 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  All  India  Conference  on  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene 
which  is  going  to  be  held  in  Bombay.  The  objectives  of  this  association  are 
obviously  of  importance  to  the  social  life  of  our  country.  How  to  deal  with 
these  questions  effectively  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter,  merely  to  condemn 
something  we  dislike  does  not  always  yield  results.  We  have  to  approach  social 
problems  with  understanding  and  a  measure  of  sympathy  so  as  to  gain  the 
goodwill  of  those  who  are  affected. 

133.  Note,  26  October  1960. 

134.  Message  to  the  8th  All  India  Conference  on  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene,  Bombay,  27 
October  1960.  Reproduced  from  National  Herald ,  28  October  1960. 
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184.  To  Krishna  Kripalani:  Victoria  Ocampo135 


October  31,1 960 


My  dear  Krishna, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Victoria  Ocampo.136  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  about  her  various  requests.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Humayun  Kabir.  Perhaps  the  Tagore  Centenary  Committee  could  help  her. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


185.  To  Krishna  Kripalani137 


October  31,  1960 

My  dear  Krishna, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  without  date  from  London.  I  think  that  it  will 
not  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  come  back  to  India  and  then  go  to  Moscow  on  a 
fresh  ticket.  Therefore,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  on  in  London  for  a  few 
more  days.  Perhaps  you  could  go  to  Moscow  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  14th 
November  and  utilise  those  days  in  meeting  people  there. 

I  am  trying  to  arrange  for  your  allowance  to  be  paid  to  you  in  London. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


135.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi.  Papers  received  from  K.R.  Kripalani. 

136.  See  Appendix  46. 

Victoria  Ocampo  (1890-1979):  Argentine  writer  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  literary 
magazine  Sur. 

137.  Letter.  Address:  3,  Redesdale  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Papers  received  from 
K.R.  Kripalani. 
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(h)  Health 

186.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  National  Cleanliness  Day138 

September  3,  1960 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

Your  letter  of  September  3rd  about  the  National  Cleanliness  Day.139  The  idea  is 
good,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  will  be  fitting  for  me  to  issue  a  special  message  on 
this  occasion,  especially  on  Gandhiji’s  birthday.  If  I  say  anything  on  that  day,  it 
will  have  to  be  much  more  comprehensive. 

Thank  you  for  the  note  you  have  sent  me  which  was  issued  by  the 
Ahmednagar  Collector.  I  am  much  interested  to  read  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 87.  At  the  National  Tuberculosis  Institute140 

Mr.  Chairman,141  Your  Highness,142  Chief  Minister143  and  Friends, 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  Benjamin144  just  speaking,  who  mentioned  a  case  of  a  Doctor 
who  sent  him  a  letter  offering  a  patient  for  this  Institute.  Well,  more  or  less  I 
was  in  the  same  state  of  blissful  ignorance  as  to  what  this  Institute  was.  In  fact 
coming  here  even  this  morning  I  tried  to  enlighten  myself  by  enquiring  about  it. 

When  I  promised  to  come  here  I  promised  to  do  so  because  well,  I  am 
interested  in  this  fight  against  tuberculosis.  At  the  same  time  there  was  nothing 
exciting  about  it.  But  when  I  heard  the  real  purpose  of  this  Institute,  then  it 
struck  me  that  this  was  as  has  been  said,  something  unique  and  something  far 
more  important,  if  I  may  say  so,  than  some  institute  or  a  hospital  for  treating 
patients.  And  now  that  you  have  established  it,  it  seems  the  obvious  thing  to 


138.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  28/73/60-7 1-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  2-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

139.  See  Appendix  11. 

140.  Address  at  Bangalore,  16  September  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  T.S.  No.  5512,  NM  No. 
1241. 

141.  Dr.  N.L.  Bordia. 

142.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar,  Governor  and  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

143.  B.D.  Jatti. 

144.  Dr  P.V.  Benjamin,  Adviser  to  Government. 
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have  done,  to  approach  this  question  in  this  way  rather  than  picking  up  cases 
here  and  there  and  trying  to  treat  them. 

One  of  the  speakers — was  it — Dr.  Mani,  I  think  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  millions  of  cases,  hospitalise  them,  that  way,  obviously  so.  So  you  have  to 
adopt  some  different  techniques,  some  different  strategy  of  approach.  Now 
when  you  deal  with  vast  numbers  of  people  that  strategy  must  take  into 
consideration  two  factors.  One  is,  first  thing  of  course  is,  to  have  a  strategy. 
The  second,  trained  people  understanding  that  strategy  who  will  carry  the 
message  to  others.  The  third  is,  and  it  is  very  important,  the  mass  of  the  people 
cooperating  with  that — large  numbers,  not,  apart  from  your  trained  people,  I 
mean,  large  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  country  cooperating  with  that  in 
some  measure.  If  they  are  in  a  sense,  if  you  like,  just  opposed  to  it,  then  all  the 
trained  people  in  the  world  would  not  do  much  good.  If,  as  is  more  likely,  they 
are  just  inert,  not  opposed  to  it,  but  not  enthusiastic  about  it,  then  progress  will 
no  doubt  be  made,  but  slowly.  Therefore  the  question  comes  of  roping  them 
in,  if  I  may  say  so,  making  them  understand  that  it  is  something  worthwhile 
and  for  their  good.  To  use  a  phrase  which  I  do  not  quite  like,  it  is  the  public 
relations  approach.  I  do  not  think  of  it  in  the  normal  public  relations  way.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  a  very  important  approach  that  if  you  go  and  sit  in  a  village, 
that  the  village  elders  and  Panches  and  the  Panchayats  should  understand  what 
you  are  doing  and  cooperate  with  you  and  explain  it  to  the  other  village  folk. 
That  applies  to  any  major  undertaking,  to  get — when  you  tackle  big  social 
problems — you  must  get,  well,  to  some  extent  the  approval  and  the  cooperation 
of  large  masses  of  people.  Otherwise  you  are  simply  functioning  in  narrow 
spheres. 

Now,  in  someone’s  speech,  mention  was  made,  I  think  it  was  Dr. 
Benjamin’s,  about  the  community  development  schemes.  That  is  to  say  there 
was  some  hint  about  getting  cooperation  from  the  Community  Development 
movement.  I  was  glad  to  hear  mention  that  because  this  Community  Development 
movement,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  a  very  wide  spread  movement  covering 
today — I  forget  the  exact  number — but  certainly  over  300,000  villages  in  India, 
out  of  about  55,000  about  60  per  cent  of  the  villages  and  the  population  is 
covered  today.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  what  is  covered  in  as  good  a  way  as  it 
should  be.  They  vary;  some  do  it  well,  others  are  not  done  well,  and  others  are 
right  at  the  beginning.  But  there  is  at  any  rate  an  organisation  spread  out  to  get 
over  large  parts  of  the  country  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  cover  every  village  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  How,  if  you  get  the  support  of  that  organisation 
not  at  the  top,  I  mean,  but  rather  on  the  village  level,  immediately  you  get 
something  which  you  cannot  duplicate.  You  cannot  obviously  have  any  kind  of 
thing  working  all  over  India  and  every  village.  And  further  something  that  is 
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happening  in  India  today,  again,  which  is  of  high  importance  is  the  shift,  an 
attempt  to  shift  authority,  administrative  authority,  to  some  extent  even  other 
forms  of  authority,  to  the  village  councils,  the  Panchayats  and  the  like  and  they 
are  likely  to  become  pivots  of  all  kinds  of  activities,  in  the  village.  Now  if  you 
can  get  hold  of  the  Panchayats  again  you  have  got  something  very  important, 
for  through  them  you  can  approach  the  public  generally.  This  applies  to  rural 
areas  chiefly.  So  I  would  submit  for  your  consideration  that  apart  from  the 
specially  technical  work  which  you  do,  for  which  you  have  been  trained  and 
for  which  this  institute  will  train  people,  that  this  approach  of  getting  people  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  masses  through  these  existing  organisations  or  those 
that  are  coming  into  being,  that  is  the  community  development  movement  and 
the  Panchayat  movement  both  of  which  will  touch  every  village  in  India  becomes 
highly  important.  You  have  got  fine  drugs,  and  all  that,  and  yet  as  someone  said 
this  morning,  ultimately,  probably,  it  is  a  question  of  good  feeding  and  sanitation 
which  will  go  a  very  long  way,  which  is  perfectly  right.  In  fact  for  your  entire 
health  programme,  good  feeding  and  sanitation  will  be  the  firmest  foundation. 

Then,  again,  I  am  very  glad  to  notice  that  not  only  the  World  Health 
Organisation  but  the  UNICEF  is  taking  an  intimate  part  in  helping  this.  Because 
I  do  feel  that  whatever  we  can  do,  we  should  do,  in  various  sectors  of  our 
population.  But  I  think  more  and  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  child,  and 
if  you  pay  that  attention,  after  all  you  are  paying  attention  to  tomorrow’s  grown 
up.  While  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  child  today,  well,  you  have  the 
problem  being  repeated  every  time  as  he  grows  up,  he  grows  up  may  be  in  an 
unhealthy  state,  bad  habits  bad  this  and  that.  So  I  am  glad  the  UNICEF  is  there 
to  remind  this  organisation  of  the  importance  of  the  child. 

We  all,  in  a  sense  of  course,  realise  that.  Well,  every  family,  every  mother, 
every  father,  realises  it.  But  in  the  large  sense,  national  sense,  I  do  not  think  we 
realise  it  adequately  yet.  But  realisation  is  coming  gradually.  There  is  a  little 
more  reference  to  it  I  think,  in  the  draft  Third  Five  Year  Plan  than  there  was 
previously,  because  I  do  attach  great  importance  to  this  because  if  you  teach 
the  child  good  habits  and  try  to  create  an  environment,  good  food  and  all  that, 
then  you  have  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  disease.  Then  again,  I  am  not  sure  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  state  of  Mysore  about  children  in  schools. 

But  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Madras,  they  have  got  a  wonderful  scheme 
called — school  improvement  scheme  or  mid-day  meal,  has  extended  into  school 
improvements — much  bigger  now.  It  really  is  an  amazingly  fine  scheme  which 
started  giving  mid-day  meals  to  children,  now  they  give  all  kinds  of  things, 
other  things  too — and  largely  through  public  cooperation,  the  whole  basis  of 
the  scheme  is  public  cooperation.  Governmental  help  of  course.  You  cannot  do 
these  things  in  a  big  way  without  large  scale  public  cooperation.  That  fact  has 
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to  be  remembered  in  whatever  thing  one  may  undertake.  In  fact,  we  go  a  little 
further  and  try  to  push  out  the  Government  official,  from  many  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done  like  the  Panchayat  which  just  do  not  want  the  Government 
official  to  try  to  boss  it,  like  the  village  cooperative.  We  don’t  want  the 
Government  official  even  though  he  may  be  competent  to  come  and  boss  it. 
Because  we  want  to  develop  the  feeling  of  doing  things  for  themselves,  self- 
reliance — they  may  make  mistakes  and  all  that — but  they  grow  in  the  process. 
Of  course,  the  Government  official  or  the  expert  is  there  to  advise  them  and  to 
help  them  but  not  to  boss  over  them  as  normally  he  tends  to  do.  In  fact  as 
normally  anybody  who  knows  the  job  wants  to  do  it  himself  quickly  instead  of 
allowing  others  to  argue  about  it,  not  to  do  anything.  Nevertheless  we  have 
come  to  this  definite  conclusion  that  the  Government  officials  should  be  kept 
at  arms  length,  wherever  possible  and  should  only  be  allowed  to  advise,  to  help 
and  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  the  Panchayat  or  the  cooperative  going 
wrong  occasion  ally.  We  will  try  to  set  it  right  afterwards,  than  for  it  never  to 
know  how  to  go  wrong  or  right.  Because  we  want  to  develop  this  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  cooperation.  I  know  very  well  that  people  in  villages  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  people  in  very  high  circles,  have  a  tendency  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves.  That  is  unfortunate.  Nevertheless,  they  can  only  get  over  it  by  trial 
and  error. 

So  I  welcome  this,  this  institute,  this  new  institute  that  is  being  started. 
And  it  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  all  deference,  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  which 
vaguely  I  had  thought  of,  without  knowing  that  people  who  know  much  more 
about  this  were  actually  going  to  do  it.  And  so  I  welcome  it  all  the  more  and 
wish  it  success. 


188.  For  “Save  the  Children”:  Leprosy  in  India145 

I  should  like  to  send  my  greeting  to  the  Scandinavian  “Save  the  Children’s 
Fund”  Committees.  I  wish  them  all  success  in  their  struggle  against  leprosy  in 
India  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  We  welcome  this  work  and  attach  importance 
to  it  in  our  own  country. 


145.  Message,  24  October  1960,  New  Delhi.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  28(12)/59-69- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  21 -A. 
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189.  For  S.  Chandrasekhar:  Family  Planning146 

I  am  glad  to  commend  this  book147  by  Dr.  S.  Chandrasekhar  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject  of  family  planning  and  birth  control  in  India.  During 
the  past  few  years  this  subject  has  attracted  special  attention  in  India,  as  it  has 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  Government  of  India  and  our  Planning 
Commission  have  given  it  priority  in  our  various  Plan  schemes.  The  general 
response  to  our  efforts,  though  slow  from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian  population, 
has  been  sound.  Fortunately  there  is  no  major  organised  group  in  India  opposed 
to  family  planning  although  there  are  many  individuals  who  disapprove  of  it. 
There  is  thus  no  political  obstruction  to  any  steps  that  we  might  take,  such  as 
exists  in  some  countries.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  favourable  to  it.  The  real 
difficulty  comes  from  the  economic  and  educational  backwardness  of  the  people 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  population  which  is  already  over  four 
hundred  million. 

The  actual  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  has  gone  up  considerably  and 
rather  alarmingly.  I  believe  that  the  latest  figure  of  annual  rate  of  increase  is 
nearly  1 .9  percent.  This  increase  in  rate  is  chiefly  due  to  the  improvement  in 
the  nation’s  health  and  the  rapidly  decreasing  death  rate.  Malaria,  which  affected 
millions  of  our  people,  has  been  eradicated  from  great  parts  of  India.  Child 
mortality  has  gone  down  very  considerably.  The  average  expectation  of  life  in 
India,  which  used  to  be  about  thirty,  is  now,  I  believe,  forty-two.  Thus  the 
advance  we  are  making  in  various  fields  is  leading  to  a  higher  survival  rate  and 
a  bigger  population. 

Previously  frequent  famines  took  a  heavy  toll,  apart  from  disease.  We  have 
continued  to  have  floods  and  drought  and  other  natural  calamities  and  they 
have  caused  much  suffering.  But  people  do  not  die  from  famine  conditions 
now  although  many  of  them  are  under-nourished  for  a  period.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  has  gone  up  considerably  and  even  a  casual  look  at  a 
village  crowd  shows  that  they  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed  than  they  used 
to  be. 

All  this  leads  to  a  higher  rate  of  survival  and  this  will  no  doubt  continue  for 
some  time  till  it  balances  itself  with  other  factors  and  stabilises  at  a  lower  rate 
of  increase. 


146.  Foreword,  26  October  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  28(50)/58-60-PMS  (Vol. 
Ill),  Sr.  No.  127- A. 

147.  Population  and  Planned  Parenthood  in  India,  2nd  Edn  (London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin 
Ltd,  1961). 
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Meanwhile  we  have  to  deal  with  this  tremendous  problem  and  every  delay 
in  controlling  it  makes  it  more  difficult  of  solution  and  at  the  same  time  comes 
in  the  way  of  the  higher  standards  for  our  people  that  we  seek  to  attain.  We  are 
naturally  anxious  to  do  all  we  can  in  this  matter.  And  yet  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  suggest  that  we  should  attach  even  more  importance  to  population 
control  than  to  economic  growth.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the  two  and  we 
have,  therefore,  to  proceed  on  both  lines.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  economic 
growth  is  essential  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  birth  control.  An  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  will  help  in  reducing  the  rate  of  population 
increase.  Unless  this  economic  growth  comes  soon,  our  problems  become 
more  difficult  and  tend  to  overwhelm  us.  We  have  thus  to  consider  the  problems 
of  India  as  a  whole  and  that  is  the  attempt  that  our  Planning  Commission  is 
making.  Without  rapid  improvement  in  agriculture  and  industrial  growth,  there 
is  little  hope  for  the  future.  As  that  growth  comes,  and  there  is  widespread 
education,  family  planning  accompanies  it. 

It  is  true  that  India’s  population  is  huge  and  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  It 
is  not  that  India,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  very  heavily  populated.  Even  now  it  is 
largely  the  Gangetic  area  and  part  of  the  south  of  India  that  can  be  said  to  be 
heavily  populated.  There  are  vast  tracts  in  India  where  the  population  is  sparse. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  pressure  of  population  is  undoubtedly  great  and 
burdensome.  Every  problem  that  we  have  has  to  be  multiplied  by  four  hundred 
million.  We  have  to  run  a  race  against  time,  whether  it  is  on  the  economic  front 
or  in  regard  to  population.  I  think  we  shall  win  on  both  fronts.  But  we  shall 
have  to  work  hard. 

Dr.  Chandrasekhar’s  book  explains  the  nature  of  this  problem  lucidly  and 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  and  should  be  taken  to  meet  it.  I  hope  that  many 
will  read  it  and  profit  by  it. 
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(i)  Science  and  Technology 

190.  To  A.K.  Roy:  Ashoka  Hotel  for  Bhabha148 


September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Roy, 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  6. 

I  am  not  aware  of  all  the  financial  rules  about  daily  allowance,  etc.  I 
remember,  however,  that  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  spoke  to  me  some  time  ago  about  his  own  visits  to  Delhi.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  stay  at  Kotah  House  or  some  such  place.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  had  constantly  to  meet  in  Delhi,  Ambassadors  and  special 
representatives  of  foreign  Governments,  etc.  and  it  was  not  at  all  suitable  for 
him  to  invite  them  to  Kotah  House.  Therefore,  he  suggested  that  he  should  stay 
at  Ashoka  Hotel  when  he  came  to  Delhi.  There  seemed  to  be  substance  in  this 
argument,  and  I  agreed  with  it  as  a  special  case.  I  think,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  that  I  spoke  about  this  to  the  Finance  Minister  at  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Bhabha’s  case  is  certainly  a  special  one,  not  so 
much  because  he  works  in  an  honorary  capacity,  although  that  also  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  consider  him  not  merely  as  a  Government  servant, 
but  as  a  person  of  high  eminence  in  science  who  has  constantly  to  deal  with 
people  of  high  standing  in  science  in  other  countries  who  come  here  frequently. 
Therefore,  I  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  our  work,  it  is  desirable  to  make  this 
special  concession  for  him. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  being  said  at  the  time  about  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


148.  Letter  to  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General. 
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191.  To  the  Atomic  Energy  Department:  Resolution  for 
UN  General  Assembly149 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  conference  on  the  “life  sciences”  would  cover  too  big  a 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  limited  conference  dealing  with  population, 
food,  energy  and  raw  material  resources  might  well  be  fruitful.  These  are 
subjects  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  world  today. 

2.  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  ourselves  about  the  objections  that 
might  be  raised  by  Catholics  in  regard  to  the  population  problem.  So  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  we  have  always  to  face  this  issue  in  any  major  conference. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  make  an  attempt  to  have  Chinese  cooperation  in  this 
scientific  work.  But  such  an  attempt  in  present  circumstances  is  likely  to  fail. 

3 .  The  present  proposal  is  that  a  resolution  should  be  moved  in  this  year’s 
General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.  instructing  the  U.N.  Secretariat  to  study  the 
potentialities  of  a  conference  on  the  subjects  of  population,  food,  energy  and 
raw  material  resources,  and  to  report  the  results  to  next  year’s  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  I  see  no  harm  in  this,  and  India  might  be  prepared  to  sponsor  such  > 
a  resolution,  preferably  in  cooperation  with  other  countries.  We  shall  refer  this 
matter  to  our  U.N.  delegation  for  them  to  consider. 


192.  To  C.M.  Trivedi:  Coastal  Erosion160 


October  12,  1960 


My  dear  Trivedi, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  in  original  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala.151  I 
should  like  you  to  consider  this  and  its  enclosures  fully.  The  question  of  erosion 
on  the  Kerala  sea  coast  is  undoubtedly  an  important  one  and  it  is  desirable  to 
begin  to  take  some  action  in  regard  to  it,  at  least  to  stop  further  erosion.  What 
we  can  do  about  it,  of  course,  depends  on  many  factors. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


149.  Note,  17  September  1960. 

150.  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

151.  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai. 
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(j)  Urban  Development  and  Town  Planning 

193.  To  S.N.  Mishra:  The  Problem  of  Calcutta152 


September  2,  1960 


My  dear  Shy  am  Nandan, 

Your  letter  of  September  1  about  the  problem  of  Calcutta.153  I  agree  with  you 
that  this  is  of  high  importance.  The  Planning  Commission  must  sit  down  and 
consider  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


194.  To  G.B.  Pant,  Morarji  Desai  and  G.L.  Nanda: 
Calcutta154 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Shri  Shyam  Nandan 
Mishra,  Deputy  Minister  of  Planning.155  This  deals  with  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  of  Calcutta.  Some  papers  are  attached  to  this  letter.156 

2.  I  have  had  this  problem  of  Calcutta  at  the  back  of  my  mind  for  some 
time  past.  When  I  read  recently  the  Report  of  the  World  Bank  Mission,  and 
noticed  that  they  had  attached  very  great  importance  to  this  problem,  my  mind 
reverted  to  it  with  a  jolt. 

3 .  I  have  no  idea  what  this  might  involve  in  expenditure.  I  suppose  this 
will  be  a  considerable  amount  spread  out  over  a  number  of  years.  But  there  [is] 
also  this  to  be  considered  that  the  danger  of  rapid  deterioration  of  Calcutta  is  so 
great  that  unless  we  do  something  soon,  we  may  have  to  face  far  greater 
difficulties.  Apart  from  this  aspect,  there  is  the  social  aspect  and  the  terrible 
conditions  of  Calcutta  which  are  worsened  by  these  physical  factors. 


152.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Planning.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  7(224)/60- 
66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

153.  See  Appendices  7  (a)  and  (b)  for  attachments. 

154.  Note,  2  September  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.7  (224)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
3 -A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

155.  See  Appendix  7  (a). 

156.  See  Appendix  7  (b). 
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4.  I  think  that  we  should  give  this  matter  urgent  consideration  in  spite  of 
our  difficulties.157 

5.  There  is  another  matter  which  troubles  me.  For  many  years  past  there 
has  been  a  grave  complaint  against  us  that  we  undertake  no  railway  building 
programme  in  the  South.  It  has  so  happened  that  practically  all  our  construction 
work  has  been  in  the  North  for  a  variety  of  good  reasons. 

6.  This  complaint  has  been  made  so  often  that  now  it  is  leading  to  a 
measure  of  bitterness.  In  particular,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  repeatedly  to 
an  old  alignment  from,  I  think,  Salem  to  Bangalore.  There  was  a  railway  line 
there.  Only  the  rails  were  taken  out  during  the  war  and  have  not  been  replaced. 
Both  Madras  and  Mysore  are  greatly  interested  in  this. 

7.  A  third  point  is  ports.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  visited  Tuticorin,  the 
people  there  expressed  their  great  distress  at  the  fact  that  nothing  was  being 
done  to  develop  that  port.  They  gave  very  good  reasons  for  their  complaint.  I 
wrote  to  the  then  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  and,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  he  said  that  this  was  a  very  desirable  scheme  and  should  be  looked 
into.  Years  have  passed,  and  now  again  people  from  Tuticorin  come  and  beseech 
us  to  do  something  about  it.  There  is  also  the  Mangalore  port  which  is,  I  think, 
the  only  port  in  Mysore.  The  Mysore  people  and  Government  are  much  exercised 
about  it. 

8.  I  realise  very  well  our  difficulties  in  regard  to  expenditure  in  foreign 
exchange.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  help  pointing  these  matters  out  so  that  we 
might  study  them  afresh  in  the  context  of  other  things. 


195.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Military  Barracks  Spoil 
View158 

I  have  received  many  complaints  about  the  proposed  construction  of  certain 
military  barracks  and  other  buildings  in  Chandigarh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  location  is  totally  unsuited  for  such  structures 
and  will  spoil  the  planning  of  Chandigarh  which  was  based  on  a  clear  view  of 
the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  said  that  these  barracks  and  other 
structures  can  easily  be  put  up  some  distance  away  from  the  lake,  between  the 
lake  and  the  hills. 


157.  See  Appendix  29  for  Desai’s  letter  to  Nehru,  14  September  1960. 

158.  Note,  12  September  1960.  File  No.  7(1 18)/56-66-PMS.  Also  available  in  JN  Collection. 
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2.  Some  months  ago,  this  matter  was  casually  mentioned  to  me,  I  think, 
at  Chandigarh,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  decided  then  that  these  military 
structures  should  not  be  near  the  lake,  but  some  distance  away.  In  fact,  I 
stated  then  to  various  architects  and  town-planners  at  the  time  that  this  would 
be  so,  because  I  myself  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  basic  plan  of 
Chandigarh  by  putting  up  such  structures  near  the  lake.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  having  these  structures  some  distance  away.  The  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Punjab,  I  understand,  is  also  unhappy  about  this  matter. 

3.  I  hope  that  you  will  look  into  this. 

196.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Slum  Clearance159 


October  19,  1960 

My  dear  Chavan, 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  October.160 1  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  steps  you  are  taking 
to  provide  housing  accommodation  and  to  clear  the  slums. 

As  for  my  inaugurating  any  such  scheme,  I  would  gladly  do  so  if  it  fits  in 
with  such  other  programme  as  I  may  have.  As  you  know,  I  am  supposed  to  go 
to  Bombay  on  Sunday,  January  1  for  the  All  India  Bengali  Literary  Conference.161 
If  you  like,  you  can  have  this  housing  function  on  that  day. 

I  shall  also  be  going  to  Bombay  on  the  16th  January  for  the  opening  of  the 
Canada-India  Reactor.  But  this  Reactor  ceremony  is  likely  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  time. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 59.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat  (Public  Section), 
File  No.  8/159/60-PMP. 

160.  See  Appendix  48. 

161.  See  SWJN/SS/66. 
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197.  To  K.C.  Reddy:  Importance  of  Architects162 

October  21,  1960 

My  dear  Reddy, 

During  my  recent  visit  to  New  York,163  I  succeeded  in  finding  some  time  to 
look  at  new  constructions,  which  are  going  on  fast  in  that  enormous  city. 
Everywhere  I  found  that  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  work  of  the 
architect.  Indeed,  it  was  the  architect  who  bossed  over  the  show  and  who  was 
given  more  or  less  first  place.  Some  of  the  buildings  I  saw  were  remarkable 
and  attractive. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  copy  New  York.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  do 
not  attach  enough  importance  to  architects  in  our  establishments.  Mostly  it  is 
our  engineers  who  draw  up  these  schemes  and  plans.  Engineers  are  good  in 
their  own  way.  But  they  are  rather  hide-bound,  and  the  aesthetic  side  of 
constructions  is  not  their  special  forte.  The  poor  architects  here  do  not  seem  to 
be  considered  necessary.  They  are  just  tolerated. 

I  think  we  should  look  into  this  matter  and  pay  much  more  importance  to 
the  architect  and  give  him  special  opportunities  to  develop  new  ideas,  which 
the  engineers  seldom  have. 

A  few  days  ago,  our  Cabinet  approved  of  a  scheme  for  starting  some  new 
construction  organisation.  This  is  a  good  step,  and  it  should  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  bring  in  the  architect  much  more  than  hitherto.  Government  is 
putting  up  large  numbers  of  buildings,  and  it  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  if  these  buildings  have  the  architect’s  touch.  I  believe  you  have  some 
good  architects.  Give  them  a  chance  to  give  effect  to  their  ideas. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


162.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No. 
45(10)/58-63-PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A.  Also  available  in  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No. 
2(285)/58-64-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  17-Aand  the  JN  Collection. 

163.  To  attend  the  UN  General  Assembly  Session. 
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198.  To  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  “First  in  Asia”  Projects164 

22nd  October,  1960. 

My  dear  Gulzarilal, 

In  the  Times  of  India  today  it  is  stated  that  the  Planning  Commission  have 
approved  of  a  proposal  of  the  New  Delhi  Municipality  to  provide  an  underground 
garage  for  three  hundred  cars  at  an  estimated  cost  of  rupees  twenty  lakhs. 
This  is  to  be  somewhere  in  Connaught  Place.  It  is  stated,  apparently,  with 
some  pride,  that  this  will  be  the  first  in  Asia  of  its  kind. 

I  rather  suspect  these  “first  in  Asia”  projects.  Such  underground  garages 
are  in  existence  in  very  big  cities  in  Europe  and  America.  Normally,  they  are 
considered  too  expensive  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  are  justified  in  spending 
rupees  twenty  lakhs  of  such  a  garage  in  Delhi  where,  comparatively  speaking, 
there  are  very  few  cars. 

Apart  from  this,  a  person  who  is  more  or  less  an  expert  on  traffic 
organization  was  of  the  view  that  this  underground  garage  is  totally  unnecessary 
in  Delhi  and  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for  garages  otherwise.  This 
would  be,  he  told  me,  a  waste  of  money. 

I  am  passing  this  on  to  you  so  that  the  Planning  Commission  may  not 
commit  itself  too  soon  to  any  such  proposal.  Apparently,  the  proposal  has  been 
made  by  the  Vice  President165  of  the  New  Delhi  Municipal  Committee.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  private  interests  involved  in  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


164.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(425)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2- A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

165.  Mohan  Singh. 
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rv.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 
(a)  United  Nations 

(i)  Preparatory  to  Visit 

199.  To  U  Nu:  Travel  Plans1 

BEGINS 
My  dear  U  Nu, 

Thank  you  for  your  message  of  6th  September  which  was  delivered  to  me  this 
morning  by  your  Ambassador.2 

2.  The  position  about  a  discussion  in  the  U.N.  on  disarmament  is  still 
very  uncertain.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  stated  that  he  will  attend  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Meeting  right  from  the  beginning.3 1  do  not  know  how  long  he  will 
stay  there.  President  Eisenhower  appears  to  be  reluctant  to  participate  in  these 
talks.  Probably  other  developments  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  next  two 
weeks  or  so  which  may  clarify  the  situation.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  decide  about  my  going  to  New  York.  In  any  event,  I  cannot  go  there 
during  this  month  as  I  have  to  go  to  Pakistan  to  sign  our  Canal  Waters  Treaty.4 

3.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  await  developments  before  coming  to  a 
decision.  If  my  going  to  New  York  is  decided  upon  and  the  dates  suit  your 
convenience,  I  shall  be  happy  to  travel  together  with  you.5 

4.  Thank  you  for  instructing  your  Permanent  Delegate  to  work  closely 
with  our  Representative  at  the  U.N.6  We  are  sending  similar  instructions  to  our 
Representative. 

With  all  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

ENDS. 


1.  Telegram,  No.  21 132,  7  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  5(5)-UN-II/60,  Vol.  V,  Sr  248/ 
Corr 

2.  Maha  Thiri  Thudhamma  Daw  Khin. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  commenced  on  20  September  1960. 

4.  See  item  242.  See  also  item  24 1  -252  covering  the  Pakistan  tour. 

5.  See  Appendix  30. 

6.  C.S.Jha. 
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200.  To  Frank  Aiken:  Irish  Representative  at  the  UN7 

September  7,  1960 

Your  Excellency, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  1 9  informing  us  of  the  decision  of  your 
Government  to  put  forward  Mr.  Boland,  your  Permanent  Representative  at  the 
U.N.,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  15th  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  I 
appreciate  your  reference  to  the  similarity  of  struggle  for  independence  in  our 
two  countries  and  to  the  friendly  relations  which  now  exist  between  Ireland 
and  India.  I  am  particularly  happy  that  our  two  delegations  at  the  U.N.  have 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  each  other. 

We  would  have  been  happy  to  give  our  support  to  Mr.  Boland  who  is  well 
fitted  by  his  experience  to  hold  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly.  I  have  to  inform  you,  however,  that  we  have  already  promised  our 
support  to  Czechoslovakia  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  15th  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Czech  candidate,  Mr.  Nosek,  is  well-known  to  us.  He 
was  the  Ambassador  of  Czechoslovakia  in  India  for  nearly  four  years  and  in 
that  capacity  impressed  us  by  his  ability.  As  Your  Excellency  may  be  aware,  we 
in  India  have  always  been  of  the  view  that  the  Presidentship  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  held  in  turn  by  the  representatives  of  major  geographical 
areas  in  the  world.  Until  now  no  President  has  been  elected  from  any  country 
in  East  Europe.  The  Czech  Government  reminded  us  of  this  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  asked  for  our  support  to  Mr.  Nosek’s  candidature  even  last  year.  At 
that  time  we  had  promised  our  support  to  Mr.  Nosek’s  candidature  for  the  15th 
Session. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  our  position.  We  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  give  our  support  to  the  representative  of  your  great 
country  for  the  presidency  of  the  forthcoming  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  feel  sure,  however,  that  there  will  be  other  occasions  in  future  when  we  shall 
be  happy  to  extend  our  support  to  a  candidate  from  your  country. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


7.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Ireland. 
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201 .  To  Subimal  Dutt:  No  Seat  for  Portugal  in  the  Security 
Council8 

I  think  you  might  indicate  to  our  Permanent  Representative  in  the  UN  that  he 
might  make  it  clear  to  any  Government  concerned,  such  as  the  U.K.  or  the 
U.S.A.,  that  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  our  opposing  Portugal  coming  into 
the  Security  Council9  because  we  are  not  on  good  terms  with  it.  In  existing 
circumstances  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  Angola,  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  whole  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  put  forward  Portugal’s  name.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  polite  about  this  matter.  We  should  be  forthright  and  clear. 


202.  To  Josip  Tito:  On  Attending  the  UN  General 
Assembly10 


9th  September,  1960 


My  dear  Mr.  President, 

Thank  you  for  your  message  regarding  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  Our  Ambassador  has  already  communicated  to  your  Foreign 
Minister  our  first  reaction  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  concerted  efforts  should  be  made  at  the  highest  Government 
level  to  explore  a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  in  regard  to  disarmament.  I 
have  told  him  that  if  my  presence  at  the  U.N.  would  be  helpful,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  attend  for  howsoever  brief  a  period.11  Obviously,  however,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  or  most  other  Heads  of  Governments  to  stay  for  a  lengthy 
period  in  New  York  in  order  to  participate  in  the  day  to  day  work  of  the  General 
Assembly  session.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  if  some  time  could  be  fixed  in  advance 
for  a  discussion  on  disarmament,  Heads  of  Governments  might  find  it  possible 
to  participate  in  the  discussion.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  President  that  for  such 
discussion  to  be  fruitful,  among  the  participants  there  should  be  representatives 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  two  Power  Blocs  in  the  world.  My  information  is  that 
President  Eisenhower  is  unlikely  to  take  part  in  the  U.N.  discussions  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  am  awaiting  further  developments  before  deciding  for  myself 


8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


Note,  7  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  l(31)-UN-II/59,  Vol.  I,  p.  25/N. 

See  Appendix  17  for  Jha’s  telegram  to  Subimal  Dutt. 

Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade. 


See  SWJN/SS/62/item  270. 
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whether  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  my  presence  in  New  York.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  during  the  coming  weeks. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


203.  To  U  Nu:  Travel  Plans12 

Begins: 

My  dear  U  Nu, 

You  must  have  received  my  reply  to  your  message  of  September  6  about  our 
participation  in  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.13  Since  then  there 
have  been  some  important  developments.  We  are  now  informed  that  President 
Nasser  and  Marshal  Tito  will  take  part  in  the  opening  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  President  Nkrumah  also  proposes  to  do  so,  but  we  have  no  definite 
information  on  this.  As  you  may  know,  I  am  going  to  Pakistan  on  September 
19  to  sign  the  Canal  Waters  Treaty  with  Pakistan.  This  Treaty  represents  the 
culmination  of  discussions  for  the  settlement  of  a  12-year  old  dispute  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  upset  the  arrangements  at  this  last  stage.  Depending  on 
further  developments,  therefore,  the  earliest  I  can  go  to  New  York  is  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  I  shall  let  you  know  more  definitely  as  soon  as  I  am  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

With  all  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

Ends. 


12.  Telegram,  No.  24550,  11  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  5(5)-UN-II/60,  Vol.  V,  Sr.  No. 
250/c. 

13.  See  item  199. 
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204.  To  Harold  Macmillan:  Attending  the  UN  General 
Assembly14 


Begins 

Thank  you  for  your  message  which  I  received  from  your  High  Commissioner15 
on  the  10th.16 1  am  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  have  your  assessment  of  the 
present  world  situation.  I  share  your  concern  about  this  situation  and  I  have 
viewed  with  anxiety  the  deadlock  on  the  issue  of  disarmament  and  intensification 
of  the  cold  war  leading  to  a  progressive  deterioration  in  the  world  situation. 
What  troubled  me  specially  was  the  growing  feeling  that  nothing  effective 
could  be  done  in  the  near  future  to  prevent  this  drift.  To  leave  it  merely  to 
chance  and  fate  or  perhaps  to  wait  till  some  better  opportunity  offered  itself 
seemed  to  me  rather  a  helpless  position  to  take  up,  and  yet  I  had  no  positive 
suggestions  to  make.  It  was  clear  that  any  effective  step  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  principal  power  concerned,  even  though  every  country 
was  deeply  interested  in  finding  a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse. 

2.  When  I  received  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal,17  I  was  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.  would  be  a  suitable  forum  for  discussion 
at  the  level  of  Heads  of  Government.  Nevertheless  I  felt  that  there  might  be 
some  advantage  in  importing  a  sense  of  urgency  into  the  consideration  of 
disarmament  and  similar  problems.  The  visit  of  some  Heads  of  Governments 
to  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly  meeting  would  import  this 
sense  of  urgency.  It  was  obviously  not  possible  for  most  Heads  of  Government 
to  spend  a  long  time  in  New  York.  I  suggested,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  if  some  time  could  be  agreed  upon  in  advance  for  discussions  on 
disarmament,  I  would  attend  the  session  for  howsoever  brief  a  period. 

3.  Since  then  there  have  been  other  developments.  I  am  now  informed 
that  Presidents  Nasser,  Tito  and  Soekamo  and  Prime  Minister  U  Nu  are  likely 
to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  most  of  them  at  the  opening  session.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  Heads  of  Governments  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  present 
situation  and,  by  their  presence  at  the  General  Assembly  intend  to  focus  attention 
on  the  grave  problems  that  face  the  world  today.  The  developments  in  the 
Congo  during  the  last  few  days  are  also  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 

14.  Telegram,  No.  24552,  12  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  5(5)-UN-II/60,  Vol.  V, 
Sr.  251/c. 

15.  Paul  Gore-Booth. 

1 6.  See  Appendix  27. 

1 7.  See  S WJN/SS/62/item  270. 
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4.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  to  New  York 
during  the  opening  days  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  have  to  go  to  Pakistan  on 
September  19  to  sign  the  Canal  Waters  Treaty  with  President  Ayub.  This  is  a 
long  standing  engagement,  and  I  cannot  possibly  upset  it  at  this  late  stage.  The 
earliest  I  can  go  to  New  York  would  be  about  the  end  of  this  month.  Subject  to 
further  developments,  I  am  prepared  to  go  then. 

5.  I  have  noted  your  intention  to  make  a  declaration  together  with  the 
Americans  and  the  French,  stating  that  “it  is  necessary  to  have  proof  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  a  serious  intention  to  do  business  before  they  can  really  have 
confidence  that  further  meetings  would  be  fruitful.”  If  I  may  say  so,  I  rather 
think  that  such  an  approach  is  not  likely  to  be  helpful  and  will  probably  lead  to 
a  similar  response  from  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  his  message  to  me,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  referred  to  the  question  of  using  the  coming  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  relaxation  of  international  tension.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  in  mind  or 
what  he  is  likely  to  do  in  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  explore  every  possibility  of  breaking 
through  the  present  impasse.  I  know  that  you  feel  as  strongly  as  many  of  us 
about  the  need  for  a  detente  in  the  present  world  situation.  Possibly  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  so  many  Heads  of  non-aligned  Governments  in  New  York 
might  be  helpful  in  finding  some  common  ground  on  which  a  fresh  start  could 
be  made  on  disarmament  and  such  questions. 

Warm  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 
ENDS 


205.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  UN  Visit  Schedule18 

Your  telegram  261  22nd  September.19  I  have  received  many  invitations  from 
the  US  for  various  functions  and  interviews.  My  invariable  answer  has  been 
that  I  regret  I  cannot  accept  any  engagement  at  this  stage.  My  visit  to  New 
York  is  primarily  for  U.N.  work  and  to  meet  Heads  of  Delegations  etc.  If  later 
I  have  time  at  my  disposal  I  shall  try  to  accept  other  engagements. 


18.  Telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister,  No.  21136, 23  September  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna 
Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No.  26.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

19.  See  Appendix  33. 
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2.  I  would,  of  course,  like  to  meet  Eisenhower  Khrushchev  Macmillan 
and  Tito  separately.  Also  Nkrumah  and  other  Heads  of  Asian  and  African 
delegations.  You  may  arrange  for  these  interviews  as  you  consider  proper.  I  am 
agreeable  to  seeing  Eisenhower  on  Monday  26th  morning. 

3 .  I  am  agreeable  also  to  a  party  for  Asian-African  representatives  and  a 
separate  party  for  Foreign  Ministers  etc.  If  you  so  wish  it,  you  can  accept 
dinner  by  U.N.  Correspondents  Association. 

4.  Any  engagements  for  television  etc.  must  await  my  arrival. 

5 .  I  agree  that  I  cannot  avoid  addressing  Assembly.  I  would  prefer  to 
address  it  as  late  as  is  convenient.20  But  you  can  fix  suitable  date. 


206.  To  the  Press:  Post  of  Secretary-General  Important21 

SECRETARY-GENERAL  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
Nehru  not  in  Favour  of  Abolition  of  Post 
PREMIER  LEAVES  FOR  NEW  YORK 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  the  United  Nations  was  an  exceedingly 
active  body,  virile,  and  stronger  than  ever  it  was  before,  functioning  and  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  world  community.  He  said  it  was  not  the  United  Nations  that  was 
facing  a  crisis  today  but  it  was  the  crisis  in  the  world  that  was  being  reflected 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Nehru  was  speaking  to  Pressmen  at  the  Palam  airport  prior  to  his 
departure  to  New  York  to  attend  the  U.N.  Session. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  given  a  warm  send  off  by  President  Rajendra 
Prasad,  Vice-President,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  and  Cabinet  Ministers.  Some 
members  of  diplomatic  corps  were  present  at  the  airport  to  bid  him  bon  voyage. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  Dutt,  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Mr.  K.  Ram,  Private  Secretary. 

When  asked  whether  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  post  of 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Nehru  replied  in  the  affirmative 
and  said  “I  don’t  understand  how  a  committee  or  commission  is  going  to 
function.”  In  effect  Mr.  Nehru  rejected  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  suggestion  that  a 
committee  of  certain  nations  should  take  place  of  the  Secretary-General. 


20.  See  items  215-216  and  219-220. 

21.  24  September  1960,  New  Delhi.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  25  September  1960. 
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U.N.  Role  in  Congo 

On  the  United  Nations’  role  in  Congo,  Mr.  Nehru  said  broadly  speaking  he 
approved  of  it.  But  he  added  that  there  were  some  actions  which  he  did  not 
understand  and  approve  of.  There  were  a  large  number  of  actions  there.  As  for 
his  reasons,  he  said  “if  you  want  absolute  answers  I  have  to  qualify  them”. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  he  expected  to  spend  about  ten  days  at  the  United  Nations. 
To  the  question  as  to  what  made  him  decide  going  to  the  United  Nations,  his 
answer  was  “because  a  lot  of  people  pressed  me.”  He  humorously  brushed  off 
a  question  as  to  what  results  he  expected  by  saying  “I  am  not  a  prophet.” 

Mr.  Nehru  was  asked:  “Do  you  think  that  apart  from  disarmament  any 
other  question  will  be  discussed?” 

A:  It  is  Africa  all  the  time. 

Q:  Have  you  got  anything  to  say  about  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  latest  proposals? 

A:  I  have  not  read  his  speech.  Previously  I  spoke  about  his  disarmament  proposal. 
I  shall  read  it  in  the  plane. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  the  U.N.  Headquarters  should  be  shifted  from  New 
York? 

A:  I  don’t  think  it  is  easy.  The  mistake  was  committed  originally  when  it  was 
shifted  from  San  Francisco. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  U.N.  is  facing  a  crisis? 

A:  It  is  not  the  U.N.  but  the  world  that  is  facing  a  crisis.  It  is  the  crisis  of  the 
world  that  is  reflected  in  the  U.N. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  your  role  in  U.N.  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
differences? 

A:  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  have  bridges. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  U.N.  is  facing  a  more  serious  crisis  than  the  League  of 
Nations  did  at  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian  action  or  Japanese  walkout? 
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A:  You  are  not  old  enough  to  observe  all  this.  But  I  am  old  enough  (laughter).  I 
was  actually  in  Geneva  at  that  time.  The  League  of  Nations  just  gradually  faded 
away.  It  never  tried  to  do  anything.  But  the  U.N.  is  an  active  and  virile  body 
which  is  functioning.  It  is  doing  something.  It  may  make  mistakes.  But  there  is 
a  world  of  difference  between  the  U.N.  and  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the  eve 
of  the  last  war  there  was  a  League  of  Nations  doing  nothing.  In  1938  crisis 
when  Chamberlain  went  to  see  Hitler,  I  was  in  Geneva.  I  went  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  no  doubt  it  was  an  intensely  critical  period.  But  they  discussed 
opium  and  narcotics.  They  did  not  even  discuss  the  subject.  They  were  so 
completely  cut  off. 

Asked  what  positive  steps  he  would  advocate  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Nehru  said  that  no  artificial  steps  could  strengthen  it.  If  the  world 
atmosphere  was  improved  and  if  there  was  a  basic  realisation  that  nation  had  to 
pull  together,  the  United  Nations  would  become  stronger,  because  it  was  a 
reflection  of  the  States  of  the  world. 

To  a  suggestion  by  a  correspondent  that  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  Mr. 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  had  become  a  centre  of  controversy,  Mr.  Nehru  remarked: 
Yes,  not  very  much  true  though. 

A  correspondent:  Are  you  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  the 

Secretary-General? 


[Khrushchev  at  a  Game  of  Darts] 


(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  30  October  1960,  p.  13) 
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Mr.  Nehru:  Yes.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  a  committee  or  commission  is 
going  to  function.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  United  Nations  was  never 
stronger  than  it  is  today  nor  has  ever  been  so  strong  since  its  inception.  It  is 
strong  and  actively  working,  reflecting  the  will  of  the  world  community.  That 
is  why  when  you  talk  of  a  crisis  in  the  United  Nations,  I  do  not  understand  it  at 
all.  It  is  the  world  crisis  that  is  reflected  in  the  United  Nations. 

Handling  of  Congo  Situation 

Asked  if  the  handling  of  the  situation  in  Congo  was  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
world  crisis,  Mr.  Nehru  said:  “The  reason  is  basically  the  normal  human  mind 
is  lagging  behind  the  great  technological  achievement  of  the  age  and  it  is 
functioning  in  an  almost  pre-technological  age,  trying  to  catch  up  with  it.  World 
movements  and  world  problems  are  also  governed  by  the  technological  changes, 
but  the  human  mind  which  produces  the  technological  changes  still  sticks  to 
the  old  ruts.  So  there  is  a  gap.  What  value  has  a  national  frontier  when  one  flies 
in  a  jet  plane?  That  brings  or  ought  to  bring  in  a  new  set  of  responsibility  on 
human  beings  including  the  moral  responsibility  of  adapting  themselves  to  it. 
The  average  human  being  is  constantly  finding  it  difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  it. 
Most  of  us  live  in  the  past  age,  mentally  and  physically.” 


(ii)  En  route  to  New  York 


207.  In  Cairo:  On  Disarmament22 

PROPOSALS  ON  DISARMAMENT 
MR  NEHRU  URGES  CAREFUL  STUDY 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  today  during  a  brief  stopover  at  Cairo  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  that  Soviet  Premier  Mr.  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  speech  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Friday,  contained  several  constructive  proposals 
which  deserved  careful  study,  the  Middle  East  News  Agency  said. 

Questioned  by  newsmen  when  his  plane  landed  here  at  02-45  GMT  (8-15 
a.m.  1ST),  Mr.  Nehru  said  the  main  points  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  were 
the  disarmament  problem  and  the  questions  concerning  the  newly-independent 
African  States.  As  for  the  Soviet  Premier’s  proposal  to  replace  the  office  of 


22.  25  September  1960,  Cairo.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  26  September  1960. 
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U.N.  Secretary-General  by  a  three-member  committee.  Mr.  Nehru  remarked 
that  committees  do  not  function  very  efficiently. 

Asked  which  Congolese  Government  was  recognised  by  India,  Mr.  Nehru 
said,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  but  that  Mr.  Lumumba’s  Government 
had  encountered  internal  difficulties  placing  it  in  an  unstable  position. 

There  was,  however,  one  problem  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  Mr. 
Nehru  added,  that  was  the  fact  that  there  were  still  Belgian  officers  in  the 
Congo,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Katanga  (which  has  claimed  its 
independence  from  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo). 

Mr.  Nehru  was  greeted  at  Cairo  by  United  Arab  Republic  Vice-President 
Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer. 


208.  In  London:  On  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly23 

U.N.  ASSEMBLY  SESSION  OF  VAST  IMPORTANCE 
Nehru  in  London:  Says  Congo  Biggest  Problem 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  he  thought  the  current  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  was  of  vast  importance,  reflecting  the  situation 
both  as  regards  disarmament  and  the  situation  in  Africa. 

“The  Congo  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  problem  before  the  U.N.  at  the 
moment.  It  is  a  crisis  for  the  U.N.,”  he  told  pressmen  at  the  airport  on  way  to 
attend  the  U.N.  Assembly  session. 

He  said  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  action  taken  by  the  U.N.  authorities 
in  the  Congo  in  regard  to  scale  matters  some  time  ago,  but  now,  generally 
speaking,  he  thought  they  were  doing  well. 

When  asked  about  China’s  admission  to  the  U.N.  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “The 
U.S.S.R.  is  sponsoring  it  and  we  shall  support  the  move.  As  to  why  we  did  not 
sponsor  the  Chinese  admission  this  year  as  we  had  done  in  the  past,  this  could 
be  because  public  opinion  in  India  was  not  for  it.”  he  said. 

When  asked  whether  he  was  taking  any  plan  to  the  U.N.  Pandit  Nehru 
said:  “No,  I  do  not  even  know  whether  I  shall  address  the  General  Assembly.” 
He  said  he  would  stay  in  New  York  for  about  ten  days,  though  he  might  extend 
his  stay  by  two  or  three  days. 


23.  25  September  1960,  London.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  26  September  1960. 
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After  spending  more  than  ninety  minutes  in  the  airport  VIP  lounge,  Pandit 
Nehru  reboarded  his  plane  which  took  off  for  New  York. 

Earlier  at  Cairo  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  N.  Khrushchev’s  speech  before 
the  U.N.  Assembly  contained  several  constructive  proposals  which  deserved 
careful  study. 

On  arrival  at  the  London  airport,  Pandit  Nehru  said  his  only  set  engagement 
was  to  meet  President  Eisenhower  tomorrow,  but  he  would  undoubtedly  meet 
Mr.  Macmillan  and  N.  Khrushchev. 

Pandit  Nehru’s  plane  arrived  shortly  after  Macmillan’s  had  left  for  New 
York.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys,  the  Commonwealth  Relations 
Secretary,  with  whom  he  had  a  forty-minute  chat. 

Afterwards,  Pandit  Nehru  told  reporters:  “I  do  not  go  to  New  York  with  a 
plan.  I  had  no  particular  desire  to  go,  and  I  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  circumstances 
rather  pushed  me  into  it. 

“So  many  of  our  friends  from  other  countries  were  gathering  there,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  meet  them  and  discuss  matters  with 
them. 

“I  think  that  this  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  is  of  vast  importance, 
reflecting  the  situation  both  as  regards  disarmament  and  the  situation  in  Africa.” 

He  said  he  did  not  quite  understand  some  of  the  points  made  by  N. 
Khrushchev  at  the  Assembly,  having  read  only  extracts  of  his  speech.  He  thought 
a  secretariat  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  Soviet  leader  might  find  it  difficult  to 
function. 

Pandit  Nehru  went  on:  “Honestly,  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  his 
proposals  are.  The  main  thing  is  not  the  functioning  of  a  secretariat,  but  that 
the  U.N.  gives  the  impression  to  the  parties  concerned  that  in  this  split  world — 
as  D.  Hammarskjold  described  it — the  U.N.  functions  with  complete  impartiality.” 

Asked  if  he  thought  N.  Khrushchev  was  “truculent”,  Pandit  Nehru  replied: 
“I  think  that  it  is  a  manner  of  speaking  which  may  not  represent  real  truculence. 
Every  country  develops  a  certain  way  of  speaking.” 

Was  there  behind  his  speech  a  desire  to  impress  China,  Pandit  Nehru  was 
asked. 

Pandit  Nehru  replied:  “Why  should  N.  Khrushchev  go  to  New  York  to 
impress  the  Chinese?” 

On  the  Congo,  Pandit  Nehru  said  he  did  not  understand  the  action  taken  by 
the  U.N.  authorities  there  in  regard  to  some  matters  some  time  ago,  but  now, 
generally  speaking,  he  thought  they  were  doing  well. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  the  “most  astounding”  thing  about  the  Congo  was  the 
Belgians’  behaviour  in  leaving  not  a  sou  in  the  treasury,  carrying  off  all  the 
furniture  and  typewriters  and  even  the  pencils. 
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“The  Congo  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  problem  before  the  United  Nations 
at  the  moment.  It  is  a  crisis  for  the  U.N.” 

He  had  no  plan  to  speak  at  the  Assembly,  but  if  he  did,  he  would  inevitably 
refer  to  Africa  and  the  Congo. 

He  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  U.N.  with  a  measure  of  hope  that  something 
would  come  out  of  it. 

Continuing  on  the  Congo,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  authority  of  the  legal 
government  has  been  undermined.  “Separatist  tendencies  have  developed  that 
there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  situation  in  the  Congo  which  it  is  difficult  to  fill.” 

He  said  that,  while  disarmament  was  the  “vital  issue”  facing  the  U.N.,  he 
thought  the  Congo  situation  presented  an  “immediate  crisis”  for  the  U.N. 

Asked  what  should  be  done  immediately  about  the  Congo,  Pandit  Nehru 
said:  “We  must  put  an  end  to  highly  provocative  and  irritating  outside 
interference.  That  must  be  isolated  from  the  basic  question  before  the  country. 
Asked  whether  he  agreed  with  N.  Khrushchev’s  criticisms  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General,  D.  Hammarskj old’s  handling  of  the  Congo  situation,  Pandit  Nehru 
said  he  had  not  yet  read  the  speech  in  full,  “but  I  think  he  criticized  not  the 
individual  but  the  system.” 

Earlier  at  Cairo,  Pandit  Nehru  said  the  main  points  in  N.  Khrushchev’s 
speech  were  the  disarmament  problem  and  the  questions  concerning  the  newly- 
independent  African  states.  As  for  the  Soviet  Premier’s  proposal  to  replace  the 
office  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  by  a  three  member  committee,  Pandit 
Nehru  remarked  that  committees  do  not  function  very  efficiently. 

Asked  which  Congolese  Government  was  recognized  by  India,  Pandit 
Nehru  said  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  but  that  Mr.  Lumumba’s 
Government  had  encountered  internal  difficulties  placing  it  in  an  unstable 
position. 

There  was  however,  one  problem  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  Pandit 
Nehru  added,  that  was  the  fact  that  there  were  still  Belgian  officers  in  the 
Congo,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Katanga  (which  has  claimed  its 
independence  from  the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo). 

In  a  twenty-minute  talk  with  reporters  at  the  Palam  airport,  New  Delhi, 
Pandit  Nehru  strongly  defended  the  U.N.  and  said  that  the  U.N.  “is  an  active 
and  virile  body”  and  was  “‘never  stronger  than  it  is  today.” 

League  of  Nations 

Asked  if  the  United  Nations  was  facing  a  crisis  in  the  same  way  the  League  of 
Nations  faced  a  crisis  during  the  Ethiopian  war  and  Japanese  walk-out,  Pandit 
Nehru  said:  “You  are  not  old  enough  to  observe  all  these  things.  I  am  old 
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enough.  Actually  I  was  in  Geneva  at  that  time.  Surely  I  knew  the  League  of 
Nations  would  gradually  fade  away.  It  never  tried  to  do  anything.  But  you 
should  know  the  U.N.  is  an  active  and  virile  body  and  has  functioned.  It  makes 
a  world  of  difference  between  such  a  body  as  the  United  Nations  and  the 
League  of  Nations.” 

Asked  about  his  views  on  N.  Khrushchev’s  disarmament  proposals,  Pandit 
Nehru  said:  I  should  like  to  read  the  speech.  Previously  I  have  spoken  about  the 
disarmament  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  got  to  read  his  latest  speech 
carefully  in  the  plane  while  travelling. 

A  correspondent:  Why  are  you  going  to  New  York? 

Pandit  Nehru:  Because  lot  of  people  pressed  me  to  go  there. 

A  correspondent:  What  do  you  expect  out  of  your  visit? 

Pandit  Nehru:  I  am  not  a  prophet. 

A  correspondent:  Will  you  try  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  two  blocs? 
Pandit  Nehru:  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  have  bridges. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  NATIONALISM 

A  correspondent:  Do  you  think  nationalism  is  dead? 

Pandit  Nehru:  Historically  speaking,  it  may  be.  But  nationalism  is  not  dead 
completely.  But  the  age  of  nation-states  does  not  fit  in  with  the  developing 
world.  Ultimately  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  something.  Nationalism  may, 
nevertheless,  continue  not  in  the  fierce  form  but  in  the  constructive  form. 

A  correspondent:  Do  you  back  the  United  Nations’  action  in  the  Congo? 

Pandit  Nehru:  Broadly  speaking,  yes.  I  do  not  understand  or  approve  of  some 
of  the  actions.  There  are  a  large  number  of  actions,  some  of  which  I  do  not 
understand  nor  do  I  approve  of  them. 

A  correspondent:  What  are  those  some  things? 

Pandit  Nehru:  If  you  want  absolute  answers,  I  have  to  qualify  them.  Remarking 
that  he  had  given  them  enough  material,  Pandit  Nehru  moved  to  the  VIPs  who 
had  gathered  to  say  goodbye  to  him. 
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(iii)  Arrival  in  USA 


209.  In  New  York:  United  Nations24 

Nehru  Holding  World  Stage 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  at  the  U.N.  finds  himself  holding  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Despite  Pandit  Nehru’s  avowed  intention  of  avoiding  assumption  of 
leadership  either  at  the  world  body  or  of  the  Afro-Asian  group,  diplomats  keep 
asking  their  Indian  opposite  numbers  or  journalists  “how  does  Nehru  propose 
to  meet  the  crisis?” 

The  feeling  that,  both  by  virtue  of  India’s  importance  in  world  affairs  and 
Pandit  Nehru’s  own  unique  standing  as  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  disciple,  Pandit 
Nehru  has  to  make  a  significant  contribution  is  reflected  in  the  American  press. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  journalism,  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister’s  arrival  is  given  more  prominence  than  the  visit  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister. 

The  New  York  Times  has  headlined  the  arrival  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Commonwealth  thus:  “Nehru  arrives  to  arrange  talks.  Macmillan 
also  arrives.  He  and  Eisenhower  will  each  meet  Indian  Prime  Minister.” 

Potential  Mediator 

The  New  York  Times  begins  the  story  with  these  words:  “Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India,  considered  by  many  to  be  a  potential  mediator 
between  east  and  west  arrived  here  yesterday  to  attend  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  for  the  first  time.” 

The  other  leading  morning  paper,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  also 
underlines  Pandit  Nehru’s  mediatory  role.  “Pandit  Nehru  whom  many  regard 
as  the  potential  mediator  in  the  east-west  dispute”,  says  the  Tribune ,  “said 
he  expected  to  lunch  today  with  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  then  confer  with 
President  Eisenhower  and  during  the  evening  meet  with  Soviet  Prime  Minister 
Khrushchev.” 

Radio  commentators  spoke  of  “the  great  reception”  for  Pandit  Nehru. 
As  most  of  the  American  observers  see  it,  Mr.  Macmillan’s  role  would  be 


24.  26  September  1960,  United  Nations.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  27  September  1960. 
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[A  Rose  between  two  thorns] 
Hope  For  The  Best 


World  political  opinion  holds  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  s  presence  at  the 

U.N.  will  help  reduce  East-West  tensions. 

(From  Shankar’s  Weekly ,  2  October  1960,  p.  7) 

as  much  to  coordinate  the  allies'  counter-attack  on  N.  Khrushchev  as  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  relaxing  tension.  This  may  be  one  reason  for  the 
unprecedented  interest  in  every  move  of  Pandit  Nehru. 

On  arrival  here  yesterday,  Pandit  Nehru  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Menon  as 
he  alighted  from  his  airliner. 

Pandit  Nehru  patted  a  little  girl  who  presented  him  with  a  large  bouquet 
of  roses  and  held  the  flowers  as  he  made  his  arrival  statement. 

Leaders  of  several  West  Asia  delegations  and  other  African  and  Asian 
countries  were  also  at  the  airport  to  welcome  him. 

A  crowd  of  some  fifty  Indian  citizens  clapped  warmly  as  he  stepped  down 
from  the  plane. 


Assembly  Address 

The  Prime  Minister  drove  to  the  Carlyle  Hotel  in  Manhattan  where  he  will  stay 
during  his  stay. 

Pandit  Nehru  will  meet  several  other  leaders  and  is  expected  to  address  the 
U.N.  Assembly  on  October  3  or  4. 25  On  the  night  of  October  4,  he  will  address 
a  dinner  given  by  the  U.N.  Correspondents’  Association.26 


25.  See  items  216  and  219. 

26.  See  item  2 17. 
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On  his  arrival  at  the  hotel,  Pandit  Nehru  met  a  group  of  journalists  waiting 
for  him.  He  told  them  that  he  had  “a  good  deal  of  admiration’’  for  Hammarskjold. 

Asked  by  a  reporter  whether  he  had  confidence  in  the  Secretary-General, 
Pandit  Nehru  said:  “I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  events  in  the  Congo  are 
concerned,  as  I  said,  while  we  have  a  number  of  people  there  associated  with 
the  United  Nations — they  are  there  as  U.N.  officials  and  I  may  tell  you  that 
none  of  them  has  reported  to  me  since  there  are  some  things,  judging  from 
newspaper  reports,  which  I  did  not  understand  and  which  were  rather  odd. 

“But,  broadly  speaking  I  have  a  good  deal  of  admiration  for  Hammarskjold. 
I  realize  the  situation  of  the  Congo  is  so  difficult  and  complicated  and  it  is  not 
fair  for  someone  sitting  outside  to  jump  in  without  knowing  all  the  facts.” 

MEETING  WITH  WORLD  LEADERS 

Pandit  Nehru  said  he  hoped  to  meet  D.  Hammarskjold  today  (Monday). 

Asked  to  comment  about  N.  Khrushchev’s  proposal  to  replace  the  post  of 
Secretary-General  by  a  triumvirate,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  what  he  had  said 
before  leaving  India27  was  that:  ‘I  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  N. 
Khrushchev  said  before  I  could  express  an  opinion’. 

He  added:  “But  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  a  group  of  three  persons 

pulling  in  three  directions  would  function.” 

Pandit  Nehru  disclosed  that  N.  Khrushchev  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him 
and  that  he  had  suggested  Monday  evening  as  the  time  for  a  meeting. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  Mr.  Macmillan,  British  Prime  Minister,  had 
asked  him  to  lunch  on  Monday  shortly  before  he  (Nehru)  was  due  to  meet 
President  Eisenhower.  He  said  he  had  gladly  consented. 

Pandit  Nehru  told  a  questioner  that  during  the  last  two  weeks  he  had  been 
in  touch  with  a  large  number  of  heads  of  Government  through  diplomatic 
channels.  He  listed  among  these  the  heads  of  Government  of  Burma,  Indonesia, 
the  U.A.R.,  Yugoslavia,  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  he  hoped  also  to  meet  President  Tito  on  Tuesday  and 
also  to  confer  with  President  Nasser. 

Pandit  Nehru  gave  two  reasons  for  his  original  reluctance  to  attend  the 
U.N.  Assembly  session. 

1 .  “We  have  plenty  of  work  in  India.” 


27.  See  item  206. 
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2  “I  am  not  a  person  who  has  ever  come  to  the  UN  Assembly  before. 
Unless  there  was  a  very  important  reason  I  did  not  like  to  plunge  in.” 

But,  he  said,  the  “pressure  of  events”  and  the  “pressure  of  so  many  people 
and  friends  and  others  coming  here  who  suggested  I  come  too”,  had  made  him 
change  his  mind. 

He  said  that  he  had  seen  a  chance  of  meeting  them  both  separately  and 
together  and  added:  “Not  that  I  expect  to  do  anything  remarkable”. 

“But  first,  I  do  and  did  find  that  the  general  situation  is  not  a  good  one  and 
what  is  done  at  the  United  Nations,  inside  or  outside,  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.” 

Pandit  Nehru  went  on:  “But  if  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  my 
being  helpful,  I  would  take  it.” 

He  said  many  of  those  who  had  come  here  he  had  met  before  and  would 
like  to  meet  again.  But  one  thing  that  had  created  a  powerful  impression  in 
India  and  elsewhere  was  the  emergence  of  a  large  number  of  African  countries 
and  African  problems. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  I  could  meet  their  representatives 
here,”  he  said. 


Congo  and  Disarmament 

He  noted  that  he  had  not  met  many  of  the  African  leaders,  except  President 
Nkrumah  and  President  Toure. 

The  Indian  leader  said  that  people  asked  him  about  specific  questions  before 
the  General  Assembly  and  what  his  reaction  was  to  them. 

“Naturally,  I  react  to  these  things,  but  my  main  purpose  is  not  to  give 
expression  to  my  reactions  but  to  try  to  be  helpful,  and  so  I  hesitate  as  soon  as 
I  come  here  to  give  expression  to  my  views  about  what  is  going  on. 

“I  want  to  find  out,  more  or  less,  what  the  position  is  and  in  what  form  the 

questions  are  coming  up.” 

Taking  up  the  Congo  question,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  despite  every  effort 
he  did  not  quite  know  what  was  happening  there  since  his  representative  had 
only  just  arrived  there. 

Hitherto,  his  Government  had  had  to  rely  on  general  press  reports  which 
were  not  always  a  good  source  on  which  to  judge  a  situation  in  its  entirety.  One 
could  talk,  however,  about  broad  principles. 

On  disarmament,  which  he  described  as  “the  most  important  question,” 
Pandit  Nehru  said.  “Everyone  knows  our  general  views.  But  when  you  come 
down  to  details  it  is  not  a  question  of  our  views  but  what  are  the  possible  ways 
to  deal  with  it.” 
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Pandit  Nehru  said  he  considered  disarmament  and  the  Congo  as  the  two 
most  important  questions  before  the  assembly. 

When  reporters  questioned  him  about  press  reports  that  President  Nasser 
and  President  Tito  were  looking  to  him  as  possible  leader  of  a  third  force, 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  had  been  in  touch  from  New  Delhi  with  both  those 
leaders  over  the  last  two  weeks28  and  it  had  been  understood  that  they  would 
meet  while  they  were  here. 

Pressed  to  say  whether  he  was  not  “the  focal  point  and  the  centre  of  hope” 
of  the  independent  grouping  of  nations  at  the  Assembly,  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “It 
is  rather  embarrassing  to  be  considered  that.  If  I  can  help,  it  is  different  matter.”29 

Pandit  Nehru  said  he  planned  tentatively  to  stay  here  for  about  ten  days  but 
had  deliberately  not  fixed  a  definite  date  for  returning.  “I  might  stay  on  for  two 
or  three  days  more,”  he  said. 


210.  On  Discussions  with  Nkrumah,  Tito, 

Khrushchev  etal30 

NEHRU  MEETS  WORLD  LEADERS 
Bid  to  Ease  Crisis  Facing  U.N. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  yesterday  had  a  round  of  unprecedented  meetings  with 
heads  of  Government  designed  to  ease  the  crisis  now  facing  the  United  Nations. 

He  had  seven  separate  private  meetings  which  kept  him  busy  from  breakfast 
time  until  after  dinner. 

The  Indian  Prime  Minister  began  his  long  day  with  a  breakfast  discussion 
with  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana.31  He  wound  up  with  a  visit  to  N.  Khrushchev, 
Soviet  Prime  Minister. 

In  between  them  Pandit  Nehru  met  Hammarskjold,  President  Tito,  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  President  Eisenhower,  and  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev. 


28.  See  item  202. 

29.  Nehru  told  presspersons  “There  is  no  neutralist  bloc.  There  are  just  independent 
countries.”  See  National  Herald  report  of  28  September  1960.  See  item  211. 

30.  27  September  1960,  New  York.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  28  September  1960. 

3 1 .  Nehru’s  Engagement  Diary  1 960  confirms  this  schedule.  However,  in  a  report  published 
on  the  same  day,  the  paper  mentioned  that  Nehru  had  a  “seventy  five  minute  breakfast 
talk  with  Tito”  and  was  meeting  Nkrumah  after  a  luncheon  with  John  Diefenbaker,  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister.  See  National  Herald ,  28  September  1960,  p.  1. 
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Pandit  Nehru  had  with  him  Mr.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr.  Dutt. 


THIRD  BLOC 

It  is  not  known  whether  Dr.  Nkrumah  sounded  Pandit  Nehru  on  the  plan  to 
organise  a  “neutralist  bloc.” 

But  Dr.  Nkrumah  has  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  subject  in  talks 
with  pressmen.  Similar  pressure  is  also  expected  from  Marshal  Tito,  President 
Nasser  and  perhaps  President  Soekamo  when  he  arrives. 

However,  those  acquainted  with  Pandit  Nehru’s  views  believe  that  he  will 
try  to  persuade  others  that  what  the  world  needs  is  not  another  bloc  but  the 
abolition  of  existing  bloc. 

The  idea  of  a  third  bloc  is,  however,  being  taken  seriously  by  the  United 
States  which  does  not  quite  know  how  to  view  it.  Mr.  James  Wadsworth,  who 
replaced  Mr.  Lodge  as  the  American  permanent  representative  at  the  United 
Nations  said  in  a  television  interview  that  the  possibility  of  a  third  bloc  standing 
between  west  and  east  as  buffer  could  not  be  excluded. 

Dr.  Nkrumah  probably  explained  to  Pandit  Nehru  Ghana’s  attitude  towards 
Hammarskjold.  Dr.  Nkrumah  has  declared  publicly  that  he  has  confidence  in 
Hammarskjold  personally  but  he  disagrees  with  some  decisions  of  the  U.K. 
Command  in  the  Congo  as  well  as  some  of  Hammarskj old’s  own  decisions. 
However,  the  action  which  led  to  the  crisis,  namely,  the  closure  of  the  radio 
station  and  the  airport  at  Leopoldville  at  a  critical  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  not  by  Hammarskjold  but  by  his  executive  assistant,  Mr.  Andrew  Cordier, 
who  was  on  the  spot.  Hammarskjold  decided  to  back  Mr.  Cordier  and  not 
disown  him. 


LUNCH  WITH  MACMILLAN 

Pandit  Nehru  was  warmly  applauded  by  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  to  lunch  with  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Harold  Macmillan. 

Pandit  Nehru  drove  up  to  the  hotel  in  a  long  black  limousine  flying  the 
Indian  flag  after  attending  the  morning  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Pandit  Nehru  smiled  and  waved  to  the  crowd  when  he  got  out  of  the  car 
and  then  went  straight  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  suite  for  the  talks. 

Also  present  at  the  lunch  was  the  Canadian  Premier,  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 
This  was  their  first  discussion  since  the  three  leaders  flew  in  from  Ottawa, 
London,  and  New  Delhi  during  the  weekend. 
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The  Earl  of  Home,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  was  the  only  other  guest. 

One  Hour  with  Eisenhower 


Pandit  Nehru  called  on  President  Eisenhower,  who  told  the  Indian  Prime  Minister, 
that  ‘this  is  the  time  when  calm  voices  are  needed’  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  disarmament. 

The  meeting  lasted  just  over  an  hour. 

Pandit  Nehru,  according  to  a  State  Department  spokesman,  Mr.  Andrew 
Berding,  agreed  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  regarding  the  urgency  of  disarmament. 

However,  the  Americans,  according  to  official  source  here,  are  still  thinking 
in  terms  of  referring  back  the  disarmament  question  to  the  ten-nation  committee, 
while  N.  Khrushchev  has  demanded  negotiations  in  the  United  Nations.  President 
Novotny  of  Czechoslovakia,  obviously  speaking  for  the  whole  eastern  bloc, 
also  called  for  enlargement  of  the  disarmament  body  so  as  to  include  non- 
aligned  or  neutral  countries,  in  his  address  to  the  U.N.  Assembly. 

From  what  was  revealed  of  the  talks  between  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Pandit 
Nehru,  there  thus  still  appeared  to  be  a  wide  gap  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  positions. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Berding  said  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Eisenhower  would  meet  Pandit  Nehru  again. 

Mr.  Berding,  in  a  statement  after  the  meeting  said  that  the  two  leaders 
discussed  “many  problems  confronting  the  world  at  this  critical  juncture  in  a 
cordial  atmosphere.” 

Relations  between  India  and  the  United  States,  he  said,  were  also  discussed 
and  added  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  expressed  pleasure  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Indus  Waters  Treaty  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Berding  said  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Pandit  Nehru  spent  “a  fair  portion  of 
their  time”  discussing  the  situation  in  the  General  Assembly  as  at  present. 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Berding  said,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
recalled  “with  great  pleasure”  his  trip  to  India  in  autumn  of  last  year. 

Besides  the  two  leaders,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter,  and 
India’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Dutt,  were  also  present  during  the  talks.  All  the 
talking  at  the  meeting  was  done  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Pandit  Nehru. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  expressed  his  condolences  to  Pandit  Nehru  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Feroze  Gandhi.32  He  said  he  had  already  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
Pandit  Nehru  but  wanted  to  express  his  sorrow  personally. 

32.  On  8  September  1960.  See  also  items  274-275. 
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Mr.  Eisenhower  gave  Pandit  Nehru  a  portfolio  of  the  photograph  taken 
during  his  trip  to  India. 


WITH  NASSER 

In  the  evening,  Pandit  Nehru  had  a  one-hour  talk  with  President  Nasser. 

As  he  left,  Pandit  Nehru  was  asked  whether  he  was  trying  to  form  a 
neutralist  bloc. 

“There  is  no  neutralist  bloc.  There  are  just  independent  countries,”  he 
replied. 

The  two  leaders  shook  hands  for  some  time  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
U.A.R.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  after  their  talks. 

Pandit  Nehru,  asked  by  a  newsman  to  comment  on  N.  Khrushchev’s  attack 
on  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  started  to  answer  but  then  suddenly  drove  off 
to  the  United  Nations. 

A  few  moments  after  Pandit  Nehru’s  departure  the  Moroccan  Crown  Prince, 
Moulay  Hassan,  arrived  at  the  U.A.R.  delegation  to  confer  with  President  Nasser. 

After  a  45-minute  meeting  with  the  U.A.R.  President,  Moulay  Hassan, 
Moroccan  delegation  head  for  the  General  Assembly  session  left  without  making 
a  statement. 


TWO  HOURS  WITH  KHRUSHCHEV 

N.  Khrushchev  was  in  a  somber  mood  when  he  returned  to  his  Park  Avenue 
residence  from  the  United  Nations  to  dine  with  Pandit  Nehru. 

Pandit  Nehru’s  motorcade  drew  up  outside  the  Soviet  delegation 
headquarters  about  half  a  minute  before  the  Soviet  Premier  arrived  at  8.35p.m. 
(0035  GMT)  (0605  1ST) 

Pandit  Nehru  paused,  smiled  and  waved  to  photographers  before  he  went 
inside,  but  N.  Khrushchev  merely  nodded. 

A  small  group  of  photographers,  who  were  allowed  inside,  told  reporters 
that  Pandit  Nehru  chatted  with  M.  Menshikov,  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  before  N.  Khrushchev  appeared. 

As  they  posed  for  pictures  sitting  on  a  sofa,  N.  Khrushchev  asked  Pandit 
Nehru  through  his  interpreter  about  his  flight  to  the  United  States.  Pandit  Nehru 
said  that  it  was  long  but  “all  right”. 

N.  Khrushchev  agreed  when  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Russian  leader’s 
sea  trip  here  must  have  been  “restful”.  After  a  few  such  similar  exchanges,  N. 
Khrushchev  said:  “I  am  hungry.  Let  us  eat”  and  the  two  world  leaders  went 
into  the  dining  room. 
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After  their  talks  lasting  two  hours,  Pandit  Nehru  told  reporters  that  they 
discussed  “disarmament  and  peace.” 


211.  On  the  Meeting  with  Castro33 

Nehru  Confers  with  Castro 
Visit  to  Harlem  Hotel 

“I  wanted  to  meet  you  for  many  reasons,  above  all,  because  you  are  a  very 
brave  man.”  This  is  how  Prime  Minister  Nehru  greeted  the  young  bearded 
Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  of  Cuba  when  he  met  in  Castro’s  plainly- 
furnished  suite  in  Hotel  Theresa  in  the  heart  of  Harlem,  New  York’s  Negro 
quarter,  yesterday  evening. 

Looking  on  this  historic  meeting  were  Cuba’s  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Raul 
Rao,  Cuban  army  leader  Major  Juan  Almaeda,  and  a  dozen  other  aides  of  Dr. 
Castro.  The  small  party,  which  accompanied  Mr.  Nehru  included  Defence 
Minister  Menon  and  Foreign  Secretary  Dutt. 

Dr.  Castro  told  Mr.  Nehru,  “I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you.  If  you  had  not 
come  I  would  have  come  to  you.” 

“You  are  a  man  of  peace”,  said  Dr.  Castro  speaking  in  hesitant  English 
occasionally  breaking  into  Spanish  when  he  could  not  find  the  right  English 
expression  “You  are  doing  the  work  of  all  of  us”,  Dr.  Castro  said. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  when  he  was  a  young  boy,  his  tutor’s  brother  used  to  tell 
him  about  the  Cuban  revolution.  (Presumably,  Mr.  Nehru  was  referring  to  the 
struggle  of  the  Cubans  against  the  Spaniards).  Since  then,  he  had  been  interested 
in  the  Cuban  revolution. 

“Did  you  ever  think  then  that  you  would  be  in  New  York  talking  to  the 
leader  of  the  Cuban  revolution”  asked  Dr.  Castro  with  delight.  Dr.  Castro,  who 
has  the  title  “Maximum,  leader  of  the  Revolution,”  asked  Mr.  Nehru  whether 
he  was  optimistic  about  the  present  world  situation. 

Mr.  Nehru  replied  in  the  negative  and  added  that  things  would  become 
worse  unless  the  current  trends  were  checked. 

“That  is  where  you  have  to  work”  said  Dr.  Castro. 

“I  have  plenty  of  work  in  my  own  country,”  replied  Mr.  Nehru. 

Dr.  Castro  wanted  to  know  the  size  of  the  Indian  population.  When  Mr. 
Nehru  said  it  was  four  hundred  million,  Dr.  Castro  said  Cuba  was  a  very  small 


33.  28  September  1960,  New  York.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  29  September  1960. 
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country.  Mr.  Nehru  then  remarked  that  sometimes  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  small  country.  It  meant  fewer  problems. 

At  Mr.  Nehru’s  request,  Dr.  Castro  described  the  agrarian  and  other  reforms 
undertaken  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  the  plans  for  improving  the  living 
standards  of  the  Cuban  people.  He  said  that  the  departure  of  American  executives 
and  technicians  after  nationalisation  of  the  American  owned  establishments  put 
a  strain  on  Cuban  economy,  but  the  nationalistic  spirit  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Cuban  people  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 

In  fact,  production  and  profits  of  some  factories  were  now  higher  than 
before,  Dr.  Castro  said.  “Has  the  revolution  settled  down”  asked  Mr.  Nehru. 
Dr.  Castro  said  it  had  and  added  that  those  who  thought  of  overthrowing  the 
revolution  were  dreaming  empty  dreams.  Cuba,  he  said,  was  defended  not  by 
the  army  and  the  police,  but  by  its  peasants. 

Dr.  Castro  had  a  hoarse  voice.  He  explained  that  the  climate  of  New  York 
did  not  agree  with  him.  He  quickly  added  when  he  spoke  of  New  York’s  climate 
that  he  did  not  mean  political  climate.  “They  boo  me  in  the  middle  class  areas” 
he  said,  “but  here,  in  Harlem,  where  the  poor  live,  they  cheer  me.” 

Dr.  Castro  presented  Mr.  Nehru  literature  about  the  Cuban  revolution  and 
a  bust  of  Jose  Marti,  leader  of  the  Cuban  struggle  against  Spanish  colonialism. 
Dr.  Castro’s  parting  gift  was  a  handbag  for  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi. 

Dr.  Castro  had  kept  Mr.  Nehru  waiting  for  eight  minutes  at  his  Harlem 
hotel  before  he  himself  returned  from  an  earlier  appointment.  A  small  crowd 
near  the  hotel  applauded  politely  as  Mr.  Nehru  arrived  just  after  6  p.m. 

Eight  minutes  later  Dr.  Castro  arrived  to  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome.  He 
had  come  from  the  Cuban  mission  in  midtown  Manhattan  where  he  had  a  50- 
minute  conversation  with  President  Nkrumah,  whom  Mr.  Nehru  himself  had 
earlier  visited. 

Mr.  Nehru  left  Hotel  Theresa  50  minutes  after  he  had  arrived.  Dr.  Castro, 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  car,  swung  him  round  to  face  the  flashbulbs  of 
Press  photographers,  but  both  statesmen  shook  their  heads  when  microphones 
were  pushed  towards  them.  The  Cuban  leader  smiled  and  said:  “No  speech”, 
but  added:  “We  live  in  peace.” 

Mr.  Nehru  grinned  and  shook  his  host’s  hand  before  driving  off. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  left  the  hotel. 
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212.  To  Indira  Gandhi:  Update34 


The  Carlyle, 
35  East  76th  Street, 
New  York  21,  N.Y., 
29th  September,  1960 

Indu  darling, 

I  have  been  here  four  full  days  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  came  to  New 
York  about  a  month  ago.  The  measure  of  time  is  sometimes  a  very  deceptive 
one,  more  especially  when  we  get  out  of  our  usual  rounds.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  have  been  frightfully  busy  here,  though  I  have  been  mostly  occupied, 
without  doing  very  much.  The  result  is  some  tiredness  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Most  of  the  kind  of  work  I  do  is  visiting  and  being  visited;  going  out  to  meals 
or  parties  and,  more  often,  inviting  people  to  meals,  including  breakfast.  There 
are  here  at  present  a  multitude  of  Heads  of  States  and  Governments  with 
innumerable  aides  and  Ministers  and  hangers-on.  Apart  from  this  crowd,  New 
York  appears  to  be  full  of  three  categories  of  persons:  policemen  who  crowd 
the  streets  and  are  bustling  about  all  the  time  and  shouting,  plain-clothed  security 
men  in  equal  numbers,  and  photographers.  Anyhow,  wherever  we  go,  we  come 
across  these  three  kinds  of  men.  I  asked  a  photographer  how  many  of  his  kind 
were  in  New  York.  He  replied,  ‘Fifteen  thousand.’  As  for  others,  there  is  no 
count  of  them. 

The  journey  from  Delhi-Bombay  to  New  York  was  a  good  one  and  fairly 
comfortable.  Altogether  it  was  about  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  a  little  tired,  of 
course,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  I  had  expected. 
The  Boeing  flies  smoothly  and  its  take-off  and  landing  are  both  easy  and  without 
jerks.  We  stopped  at  Cairo,  Paris  and  London. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  New  York  unusually  warm,  almost  as  warm  as 
Delhi  now.  In  fact,  all  our  rooms  in  the  hotel  are  being  cooled  by  air-conditioners. 
This  hotel — The  Carlyle — is  a  relatively  quiet  place.  I  thought  that  it  was  fairly 
small  also.  But,  though  smaller  than  the  Waldorf  Astoria  and  some  others,  it  is 
still  fairly  big.  Indeed,  our  rooms,  which  are  right  at  the  top,  are  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  floors.  We  occupy  some  kind  of  a  self-contained  flat. 
On  the  lower  floor,  that  is  the  thirty-fourth,  there  is  a  sitting  room,  a  dining 
room  and  one  or  two  small  rooms.  Above  it,  on  the  thirty-fifth  floor,  is  a 


34.  Letter.  Reproduced  from  Sonia  Gandhi  (ed)  Two  Alone,  Two  Together:  Letters  between 
Indira  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  1940-1964,  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1992),  pp.  641-644. 
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bedroom  which  I  occupy,  and  another  sitting  room  which  is  hardly  used.  There 
is  also  a  balcony.  The  views  from  our  windows  and  the  balcony  of  New  York 
City  are  probably  the  best  I  have  seen.  When  we  stopped  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria, 
we  were  higher  than  this,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  our  present  views  are 
better.  There  is  a  kitchenette  attached  to  our  rooms  also.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
comfortable  place  and  much  more  suited  to  me  than  the  Waldorf  Astoria  with 
all  its  noise  and  bustle.  This  flat  at  the  top  is,  I  believe,  called  a  penthouse. 

Much  of  time  is  spent  in  the  General  Assembly  meeting  of  the  U.N.  and  for 
the  rest  I  meet  people  in  my  rooms  or  in  their  hotels.  There  have  been  many 
enquiries  about  you,  both  from  Americans  and  others  who  have  come  here 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  Assembly,  we  do  the  listening  while  others 
speak  in  the  general  debate.  Probably  I  shall  have  my  say  on  Monday  next,  the 
3rd  October.  The  atmosphere  here  is  thick  with  the  Cold  War.  Khrushchev  is  in 
a  state  of  high  irritation,  which  of  course  is  bad.  The  speeches  delivered  by 
some  people  have  irritated  him  greatly.  Today,  while  Macmillan  was  speaking, 
Khrushchev  could  not  restrain  himself  at  all  and  got  up  and  interrupted  him 
two  or  three  times.  As  the  interruption  was  in  Russian,  none  of  us  could 
understand  what  it  was  till  we  found  out  much  later.  When  Macmillan  said 
something  he  did  not  like,  he  thumped  the  table  with  vigour — an  unusual 
procedure  in  the  U.N.  Khrushchev  has  had  some  reason  for  his  irritation  here 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  went  to  call  on  Fidel  Castro  who  was  staying  in  a  third-class  Flarlem 
hotel.  We  met,  with  a  crowd  of  his  companions,  in  a  small  double-bedded 
room.  He  has  an  attractive  personality,  full  of  life  and  confidence  and  full  also 
of  extreme  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Americans,  to  which  he  gives  frequent 
expression.  His  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  lasted  four  and  a  half  hours.  I 
listened  to  it  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours,  but  then  had  to  keep  another 
engagement.  He  enquired  from  me  about  your  going  to  Cuba. 

Sukarno  arrived  yesterday  with  an  entourage  of  forty-one  persons.  Many 
others,  including  Castro,  had  brought  a  large  number  of  persons  with  them. 

Last  night,  I  went  to  see  the  premiere  of  a  new  film  called  Sunrise  at 
Campobello.  This  is  based  on  a  play  of  the  same  name  which  perhaps  you 
might  have  seen.  It  deals  with  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  early  life  and  shows  how 
he  battled  with  his  infantile  paralysis  and  largely  overcame  it  by  his  determination 
and  perseverance.  It  is  a  good  film  and  I  liked  it.  I  am  told  that  the  actual  play 
was  better  still.  The  whole  Roosevelt  family  was  present  at  this  first  showing. 

Day  after  tomorrow,  I  am  going  to  dinner  and  theatre  with  Dorothy  Norman 
and,  two  days  later,  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  taking  me  to  some  play.  I  had  at 
first  hesitated  to  go  to  these  plays  because  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to  go  about 
New  York  with  two  red-lighted  police  cars  screeching  all  the  way  and  a  third 
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police  car  behind.  All  this  fuss  gets  on  my  nerves.  It  has  one  use,  however,  as 
it  clears  the  traffic.  Otherwise,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  move  in  New  York  now. 
Most  of  the  roads  have  been  reserved  for  one  way  traffic.  This  has  helped  a 
little.  As  there  are  a  large  number  of  foreign  dignitaries  in  New  York  now,  you 
can  well  imagine  the  state  of  the  roads  with  these  police  processions  passing 
up  and  down. 

Two  days  ago,  I  gave  dinner  at  my  hotel  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  Heads  of 
Delegations,  etc.  Each  one  was  accompanied  by  a  troupe  of  security  men.  I 
was  rather  alarmed  when  I  saw  these  crowds  of  security  men  who  seemed  to 
fill  the  place. 

Ajit  and  Amrita  came  to  breakfast  with  me  this  morning.  They  looked  well. 

I  am  not  sure  when  I  shall  go  back.  Much  depends  on  developments  here. 
I  have  engagements  up  to  the  5th  October.  Possibly  I  might  start  on  my  return 
journey  on  the  7th  or  8th.  But  if  anything  important  turns  up,  I  might  stay  for 
another  day  or  two.  I  do  not  intend  stopping  in  London  unless  Puphi  is  there. 

I  am  keeping  excellent  health  and  am  congratulated  on  it  by  many  people. 
I  am  informing  you  of  this,  so  that  you  may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  facts 
and  not  worry  about  me. 

I  do  not  intend  going  to  any  place  outside  New  York. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 

Love, 


Papu 


(iv)  Interventions  and  Interactions 

213.  To  Eisenhower:  Five-Nation  Resolution35 


New  York 
September  29,  1960 

Mr.  President: 

We  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  attention  that,  in  view  of  the  present 
tension  in  international  relations  and  confident  that  Your  Excellency,  your 
Government  and  the  people  of  your  great  country  are  keenly  desirous  to  reduce 


35.  Signed  by  Nkrumah,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Soekamo  and  Tito  and  Nasser.  MEA,  File  No. 
5(24)-UN-II/60,  p.  62/corr. 
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H#  km®  th®  bmnmt  to  bring  to  ymir  that. 


in  vim  ©f  the  $res*t  in  relafioos  and 


that  lour  Excellency*  your  and  ike  people  of  jour  groat  count iy 
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resolution  of  which  the  text  is  enclosed. 

Mo  trust  that  this  oade&voar  m  our  port  will  resolve 
pour  early  ash  sympathet  ic  com  idoratiosu 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
lour  Bmcellency  the  assurances  of  our  high  astern. 


President  of  Oh ana 


9  M^v. 


Prime  Minister  of  India 


* 


H»o.  Dwight  D,  Usershcwer, 

President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 


President  of  Indonesia 


Presidmrt  of  the  United  .Arab  Republic 


Pres  la  mi  of  Yugoslavia 
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this  tension  and  pave  the  way  for  the  consolidation  of  peace,  it  is  our  intention 
to  submit  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  draft  resolution  of  which  the  text  is  enclosed.36 

We  trust  that  this  endeavour  on  our  part  will  receive  your  early  and 
sympathetic  consideration. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the 
assurances  of  our  high  esteem.37 

214.  To  Frederick  Henry  Boland:  Five  Nation  Resolution38 

September  30,  1960 

In  view  of  the  present  tension  in  international  relations  and  confident  that  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  keenly  desirous  to  reduce  this  tension  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  promotion  of  further  efforts  for  peace,  we  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  a  draft  resolution  in  this  regard,  requesting  that  it  be  submitted 
to  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
immediate  consideration. 

We  shall  be  grateful  if  the  text  of  this  letter  together  with  the  enclosed  draft 
resolution  be  circulated  among  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  official 
document. 


Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia:  draft  resolution39 
The  General  Assembly, 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  recent  deterioration  in  international  relations 
which  threatens  the  world  with  grave  consequences, 

Aware  of  the  great  expectancy  of  the  world  that  this  Assembly  will  assist 
in  helping  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  easing  of  world  tension, 

Conscious  of  the  grave  and  urgent  responsibility  that  rests  on  the  United 
Nations  to  initiate  helpful  efforts, 

Requests.  as  a  first  urgent  step,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 


36.  See  item  214. 

37.  Eisenhower  responds  to  the  letter  on  2  October  1960.  See  Appendix  37. 

38.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  from  Kwame  Nkrumah, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Soekarno,  GA.  Nasser  and  J.B.  Tito.  NMML,  J.J.  Singh  Papers, 
Subject  File  No.  13 1, 1st  &  Ilnd  Instalment. 

39.  Enclosure. 
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[Bridging  the  troubled  waters] 
Bridging  The  Gulf 


The  ‘ neutral  nations  ’  will  press  resolution  asking  for  immediate  renewal  of 
U.S-Soviet  contacts,  with  all  their  might  and  main,  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
(From  Shankars  Weekly ,  9  October  1960,  p.  5) 


Republics  to  renew  their  contacts  interrupted  recently,  so  that  their  declared 
willingness  to  find  solutions  of  the  outstanding  problems  by  negotiation  may  be 
progressively  implemented. 


215.  At  the  General  Assembly:  Draft  Resolution40 

Mr.  Nehru  (Prime  Minister  of  India):  Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to  this  rostrum, 
at  your  bidding,  for  a  purely  formal  purpose.  I  am  not  at  present  taking  part  in 
the  general  debate. 

The  Assembly  has  just  heard  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/ 
4522,  which  my  distinguished  friend,  President  Soekamo  of  Indonesia,  has 
read  out.  This  draft  resolution  is  sponsored  by  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia.  I  move  this  draft  resolution  formally  so 
that  the  Assembly  will  be  seized  of  it  and  it  may  be  debated  upon.  As  the 
Assembly  is  master  of  its  own  procedure,  it  will  no  doubt  decide  in  due  course, 
under  your  direction,  Sir,  as  to  when  this  draft  resolution  may  be  voted  upon. 


40.  Statement  at  the  880th  Plenary  Meeting,  30  September  1960.  United  Nations  Official 
Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Fifteenth  Session  (Part  I)  Plenary  Meetings,  Vol.  1,  p. 
290. 
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216.  To  the  General  Assembly41 

I  am  a  newcomer  to  this  Assembly  and  not  accustomed  to  its  ways  and 
conventions.  I  seek,  therefore,  the  indulgence  of  the  President,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  for  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  listened  attentively  and  with  respect  to  many  of  the  speeches  here, 
and  sometimes  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  being  buffeted  by  the  icy  winds  of  the 
cold  war.  Coming  from  a  warm  country,  I  have  shivered  occasionally  at  these 
cold  blasts. 

Sitting  here  in  this  Assembly  chamber,  an  old  memory  comes  back  to  me. 
In  the  fateful  summer  of  1938  I  was  a  visitor  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Geneva.  Hitler  was  advancing  then  and  holding  out  threats  of  war. 
There  was  mobilization  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  tramp  of  armoured 
men  was  heard,  but  even  so  the  League  of  Nations  appeared  to  be  unconcerned 
with  the  shadow  of  war  and  discussed  all  manner  of  topics,  but  not  the  most 
vital  subject  of  the  day. 

War  did  not  start  then.  It  was  a  year  later  that  it  descended  upon  the  world 
with  all  its  thunder  and  destructive  fury.  After  many  years  of  carnage  that  war 
ended  and  a  new  age,  the  atomic  age,  was  ushered  in  by  the  terrible  experiences 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Fresh  from  these  horrors  the  minds  of  men  turned 
to  thoughts  of  peace  and  there  was  a  passionate  desire  to  put  an  end  to  war 
itself. 

The  United  Nations  took  birth  on  a  note  of  high  idealism,  embodied  in  the 
noble  wording  of  the  Charter.  There  was  this  aspect  of  idealism,  but  there  was 
also  a  realization  of  the  state  of  the  post-war  world  as  it  was  then,  and  so 
provision  was  made  in  the  structure  of  the  Organization  to  balance  certain 
conflicting  urges.  There  were  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  provision  for  great-Power  unanimity.  All  this  was  not  very  logical,  but 
it  represented  certain  realities  of  the  world  as  it  was.  Because  of  this  we  accepted 
it.  At  that  time  many  large  areas  in  Asia,  and  even  more  so  in  Africa,  were  not 
represented  in  the  United  Nations,  as  they  were  under  colonial  domination. 
Since  then  the  colonial  part  of  the  world  has  shrunk  greatly  and  we  welcome 
here  many  countries  from  Africa  in  their  new  freedom.  The  United  Nations  has 
become  progressively  more  representative,  but  we  must  remember  that  even 
now  it  is  not  fully  so. 


4 1 .  Address  at  the  882nd  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  1 5th  Session  of  the  UNGA.  United  Nations 
Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Fifteenth  Session  (Part  I)  Plenary  Meetings, 
3  October  1960,  pp.  324-329. 
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Colonialism  still  has  its  strong  footholds  in  some  parts  and  racialism  and 
racial  domination  are  still  prevalent,  more  especially  in  Africa. 

During  these  past  fifteen  years  the  United  Nations  has  often  been  criticized 
for  its  structure  and  for  some  its  activities.  These  criticisms  have  often  had 
some  justification  behind  them,  but  looking  at  the  broad  picture  I  think  that  we 
can  definitely  say  that  the  United  Nations  has  amply  justified  its  existence  and 
repeatedly  prevented  our  recurrent  crises  from  developing  into  war.  It  has 
played  a  great  role,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  now  to  think  of  this  troubled  world 
without  the  United  Nations.  If  it  has  defects,  those  defects  lie  in  the  world 
situation  itself  which,  inevitably,  it  mirrors.  If  there  had  been  no  United  Nations 
today,  our  first  task  would  have  been  to  create  something  of  that  kind.  I  should 
like,  therefore,  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole, 
even  though  I  might  criticize  some  aspects  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  structure  of  the  Un  ited  Nations  when  it  started  was  weighted  in  favour 
of  Europe  and  the  Americas.  It  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  fair  to  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  we  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  did  not 
press  for  any  changes.  With  the  growth  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  more 
countries  coming  into  it,  that  structure  today  is  still  more  unbalanced.  Even  so, 
we  wish  to  proceed  slowly  and  with  agreement  and  not  to  press  for  any  change 
which  would  involve  an  immediate  amendment  of  the  Charter  and  the  raising 
of  heated  controversies.  Unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  split  world  which  is 
constantly  coming  up  against  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  to  bear  with  this  and  try  to  move  ever  more  forward  to  that  conception  of 
full  co-operation  between  nations.  That  co-operation  does  not  and  must  not 
mean  any  domination  of  one  country  by  another,  any  coercion  or  compulsion 
forcing  any  country  to  line  up  with  another  country.  Each  country  has  something 
to  give  and  something  to  take  from  others.  The  moment  coercion  is  exercised, 
that  country’s  freedom  is  not  only  impaired  but  also  its  growth  suffers. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  world  and  this 
variety  is  good  and  is  to  be  encouraged,  so  that  each  country  may  grow  and  its 
creative  impulse  may  have  full  play  in  accordance  with  its  own  genius. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  of  past  history  have  conditioned  us  in 
our  respective  countries,  and  our  roots  go  deep  down  into  the  soil.  If  these 
roots  are  pulled  out,  we  wither,  but  if  those  roots  remain  strong  and  we  allow 
the  winds  from  the  four  quarters  to  blow  in  upon  us,  then  they  will  yield 
branch  and  flower  and  fruit. 

Many  of  the  speakers  from  this  forum  have  surveyed  the  world  scene  and 
spoken  on  a  variety  of  problems.  I  should  like  to  concentrate  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  basic  problem  of  all.  If  necessity  arises  we  may,  with  the  permission 
of  the  President,  intervene  later  with  regard  to  other  problems.  My  own  mind 
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is  naturally  filled  with  the  problems  of  my  own  country  and  our  passionate 
desire  to  develop  and  put  an  end  to  the  poverty  and  low  standards  which  have 
been  a  curse  to  our  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  To  that  end  we  labour,  as 
indeed  other  under-developed  countries  are  also  doing. 

Seated  here  in  this  tremendous  and  impressive  city  of  New  York,  with  all 
the  achievements  of  modem  science,  technology  and  human  effort,  my  mind 
often  goes  back  to  our  villages  in  India  and  my  countrymen  who  live  there.  We 
have  no  desire  to  imitate  or  to  compete  with  any  other  country,  but  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  people  and  give  them  the 
opportunities  to  lead  a  good  life.  Even  though  this  fills  our  minds,  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  here  because  there  is  something  else 
that  is  of  even  greater  importance,  that  is,  peace. 

Without  peace  all  our  dreams  vanish  and  are  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  declares  our  determination  “to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war”,  and  “to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights... 
and  for  these  ends  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  and  with  one 
another  as  good  neighbours”. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  build  up  a  world  without  war, 
a  world  based  on  the  co-operation  of  nations  and  peoples.  It  is  not  merely  a 
world  where  war  is  kept  in  check  for  a  balancing  of  armed  forces.  It  is  much 
deeper  than  that.  It  is  a  world  from  which  the  major  causes  of  war  have  been 
removed  and  social  structures  built  up  which  further  peaceful  co-operation 
within  a  nation  as  well  as  between  nations. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation  it  is  stated  that  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of 
men.  That  is  essentially  true,  and  ultimately  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  this 
change  in  our  minds  and  to  remove  fears  and  apprehensions,  hatreds  and 
suspicions. 

Disarmament  is  a  part  of  this  process  for  it  will  create  an  atmosphere 
helpful  to  co-operation.  But  it  is  only  a  step  towards  our  objective,  a  part  of  the 
larger  effort  to  rid  the  world  of  war  and  the  causes  of  war.  In  the  present 
context,  however,  disarmament  becomes  of  very  special  importance  for  us  all, 
overriding  all  others.  But  we  must  always  remember  that  even  in  pursuing 
disarmament  we  have  to  keep  in  view  our  larger  purpose. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  talk  of  disarmament,  and  some  progress 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  so  far  as  plans  and  proposals  are  concerned.  But 
still  we  find  that  the  armaments  race  continues,  and  so  also  the  effort  to  find 
ever  more  powerful  engines  of  destruction.  Fear  and  hatred  overshadow  the 
world.  If  even  a  small  part  of  this  effort  was  directed  to  the  search  for  peace, 
probably  the  problem  of  disarmament  would  have  been  solved  by  this  time. 
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Apart  from  the  moral  imperative  of  peace,  every  practical  consideration  leads 
us  to  that  conclusion,  for  as  everyone  knows,  the  choice  today  in  this  nuclear 
age  is  one  between  utter  annihilation  and  the  destruction  of  civilization,  or  of 
some  way  to  have  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations.  There  is  no  middle 
way. 

The  world  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  nations  and  peoples  differing  in 
their  ideas  and  urges  and  in  their  economic  development.  All  of  them  desire 
peace  and  progress  for  their  people,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  afraid  of  each 
other  and  therefore  cannot  concentrate  on  the  quest  of  peace.  We  must  recognize 
this  variety  of  opinion  and  objectives  in  the  world  and  not  seek  to  coerce  or 
compel  others  to  function  according  to  our  own  particular  way.  The  moment 
there  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  military  or  other  violent  methods  for  the  solution  of 
problems.  That  is  the  main  reason  which  impels  those  countries  who  are  called 
“unaligned”  to  avoid  military  pacts. 

If  war  then  is  an  abomination  and  the  ultimate  crime  which  has  to  be 
avoided  and  combated,  then  we  must  fashion  our  minds  and  policies  accordingly 
and  not  hesitate  because  of  our  fears  to  take  steps  forward.  There  may  be  risks 
but  the  greatest  risk  is  to  allow  the  present  dangerous  drift  to  continue.  To 
achieve  peace  we  have  to  try  to  develop  a  climate  of  peace  and  tolerance  and  to 
avoid  speech  and  action  which  tend  to  increase  fear  and  hatred. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  reach  full  disarmament  in  one  step,  though  every 
step  should  be  conditioned  to  that  end.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  these 
discussions  of  disarmament;  but  the  sands  of  time  run  out  and  we  dare  not 
play  about  with  this  or  delay  its  consideration.  That,  indeed,  is  the  main  duty  of 
the  United  Nations  today,  and  if  it  fails  in  this,  the  United  Nations  fails  in  its 
main  purpose. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  great  revolutionary  changes  brought  about  by  the 
advance  of  science  and  technology.  Therein  lies  hope  for  the  world  and  also 
the  danger  of  sudden  death.  Because  of  these  advances  the  time  we  have  for 
controlling  the  forces  of  destruction  is  strictly  limited.  If  within  the  next  three 
or  four  years  effective  disarmament  is  not  agreed  to  and  implemented,  then  it 
may  be  too  late  and  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  stop  the  drift 
to  certain  disaster.  We  may  not  therefore  delay  or  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  vital  problem. 

In  the  context  of  things  today,  two  great  nations,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  hold  the  key  to  war  and  peace.  Theirs  is  a  great  responsibility. 
But  every  country,  small  or  big,  is  concerned  in  this  matter  of  peace  and  war 
and  therefore  every  country  must  shoulder  this  responsibility  and  work  to  this 
end. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  action  or  inaction  of  any  country;  but  this  criticism 
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does  not  help  us  much;  it  only  increases  tension  and  fear,  and  nations  take  up 
rigid  attitudes  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  The  issues  before  the 
world  are  too  vital  to  be  left  to  a  few  countries  only  or  to  be  affected  by 
personal  likes  or  dislikes.  In  order  to  deal  with  these  big  issues  effectively  we 
have  to  take  big  and  impersonal  views.  It  is  only  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
that  can  ultimately  solve  this  problem. 

Therefore,  while  all  efforts  towards  disarmament  must  be  welcomed,  the 
United  Nations  should  be  closely  associated  with  them.  The  question  of 
disarmament  has  been  considered  at  various  levels.  There  is  general  disarmament 
and  the  ending  of  test  explosions  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons.  So 
far  as  test  explosions  are  concerned,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Conference  which  has  been  meeting  in  Geneva.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  there  on  many  basic  issues  and  only  a  little 
more  effort  is  needed  to  complete  this  agreement.  I  suggest  that  a  final  agreement 
on  the  subject  should  be  reached  as  early  as  possible.  That  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  disarmament,  but  undoubtedly  any  such  agreement  will  bring  a  large 
measure  of  relief  to  the  world. 

Disarmament  must  include  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  storage  and 
use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  well  as  the  progressive  limitation  of 
conventional  weapons.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
common  ground  already  covered,  and  the  various  proposals  made  by  different 
countries  indicate  this  common  ground,  but  certain  important  questions  have 
not  yet  been  solved.  Behind  all  this  lies  the  fear  of  a  surprise  attack  and  of  any 
one  country  becoming  stronger  than  the  other  in  the  process  of  disarmament. 
It  is  admitted  that  disarmament  should  take  place  in  such  stages  as  to  maintain 
broadly  the  balance  of  armed  power.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  success  can  be 
achieved  and  this  pervading  sense  of  fear  countered. 

There  is  an  argument  as  to  whether  disarmament  should  precede  controls 
or  whether  control  should  precede  disarmament.  This  is  a  strange  argument, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  disarmament  without  controls  is  not  a  feasible 
proposition.  It  is  even  more  clear  that  controls  without  disarmament  have  no 
meaning.  The  whole  conception  of  control  comes  in  only  because  of 
disarmament.  It  is  not  proposed,  I  hope,  to  have  controls  of  existing  armaments 
and  thus  in  a  way  to  perpetuate  those  armaments.  It  must  therefore  be  clearly 
understood  that  disarmament  and  a  machinery  for  control  must  go  together, 
and  neither  of  these  can  be  taken  up  singly.  It  seems  very  extraordinary  to  me 
that  great  nations  should  argue  about  priorities  in  this  matter  and  make  that  a 
reason  for  not  going  ahead.  Therefore,  both  questions  should  be  tackled 
simultaneously  and  as  parts  of  a  single  problem. 

Success  may  not  come  immediately,  but  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest 
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importance  that  there  should  be  no  gap,  no  discontinuity,  in  our  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Once  there  is  discontinuity,  this  will  lead  to  a  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  present  situation  and  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  start  afresh. 

A  proposal  (A/C.  1  /L.25 1 )  has  been  made  that  this  question  of  disarmament 
should  be  referred  to  a  group  of  experts.  One  can  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
reference,  but,  in  fact,  experts  have  been  considering  this  matter  during  the 
past  many  years  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  their  views.  In  any  event,  any 
reference  to  a  committee  of  experts  should  not  lead  to  any  postponement  of 
the  major  issue.  Any  such  delay  would  be  disastrous.  Possibly  while  the  major 
issues  are  being  considered  by  the  United  Nations  commissions  or  other 
committees,  a  reference  of  any  particular  special  aspect  might  be  made  to  the 
experts.  What  is  important  is  that  the  United  Nations  at  this  present  juncture 
should  ensure  that  there  is  adequate  machinery  for  promoting  disarmament 
and  this  machinery  should  function  continuously  from  now  onwards. 

The  fear  of  surprise  attacks  or  accidental  happenings  leading  to  dangerous 
consequences  is  undoubtedly  present.  That  itself  is  a  reflection  of  the  climate 
of  cold  war  in  which  unfortunately  we  are  living.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  fear  is  to  reduce  this  international  tension  and  create  an  atmosphere  which 
will  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  surprise  attack  to  take  place.  In  that 
atmosphere,  even  some  accidental  happening  may  not  lead  to  a  final  crisis. 

In  addition  to  this,  such  other  steps  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  surprise  attacks  should  be  taken.  Thus,  if  there  is  an  agreement 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  tests  and  the  use  of  vehicles  immediately  the  danger 
from  surprise  attacks  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

While  disarmament  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  urgent  problem  before 
the  United  Nations  and  is  a  subject  which  brooks  no  delay,  we  have  to  face 
today  a  situation  in  Africa,  in  the  Congo  (Leopoldville),  which  has  led  the  United 
Nations  to  assume  heavy  and  novel  responsibilities.  Everyone  present  here,  I 
am  sure,  warmly  welcomes  the  coming  of  independence  to  many  parts  of 
Africa  and  to  many  peoples  there  who  have  suffered  untold  agony  for  ages 
past.  We  can  see  very  well  that  the  United  Nations  shown  its  readiness  to  help 
them  in  various  ways. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  these  Africa  problems.  First,  there  is  the  full 
implementation  of  the  independence  and  freedom  that  have  been  achieved. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  liberation  of  those  countries  in  Africa  which  are  still 
under  colonial  domination.  This  has  become  an  urgent  task.  Today,  some  of 
these  countries  are  almost  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  and  even  news  is  not 
allowed  to  reach  us.  From  such  accounts  as  we  have,  the  fate  of  the  people 
there  is  even  worse  than  we  have  known  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  question  of  some  countries  in  Africa  which  are  independent,  but  where 
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that  freedom  is  confined  to  a  minority  and  the  great  majority  have  no  share  in 
it  and,  indeed,  are  suppressed  politically,  socially  and  racially  in  defiance  of 
everything  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  world  community  stand  for.  Racialism 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  master  race  dominating  over  others  can  be  tolerated  no 
longer  and  can  only  lead  to  vast  racial  conflicts. 

Recent  developments  in  Africa  have  indicated  the  great  danger  of  delay.  It 
is  not  possible  any  longer  to  maintain  colonial  domination  in  any  of  these 
countries,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  and  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  to  expedite  this  freedom.  There  is  a  tremendous  ferment  all  over  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  this  has  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated  and  met  with 
foresight  and  wisdom. 

The  question  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  has  come  before  us  especially 
and  cast  on  the  United  Nations  difficult  responsibilities.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  is  the  utter  failure  of  the  colonial  system  which  left  the  Congo  in  its 
present  state.  Long  years  of  colonial  rule  resulted  in  extracting  vast  wealth 
from  that  country  for  the  enrichment  of  the  colonial  Power,  while  the  people  of 
the  country  remained  utterly  poor  and  backward. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo?  The  situation  there  is 
a  complicated  and  frequently  changing  one,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know 
what  is  happening.  Disruptive  forces  have  been  let  loose  and  have  been 
encouraged  by  people  who  do  not  wish  well  to  this  newly  independent  State. 
Some  footholds  of  the  old  colonialism  are  still  engaged  in  working  to  this  end. 
It  appears  that  many  thousands  of  Belgians,  including  military  men,  are  still  in 
the  Congo,  more  especially  in  Katanga  Province.  Because  of  past  colonial  history, 
this  is  particularly  unfortunate  and  is  likely  to  be  considered  a  continuation  of 
occupation,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called.  Also,  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  disruption  of  the  State.  We  must  realize  that  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Congo  for,  if  there  is  disintegration  of  the  State,  this  is  bound  to 
lead  to  internal  civil  war  on  a  large  scale.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Congo 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  State.  Foreign  countries  must 
particularly  avoid  any  interference  in  these  internal  affairs  or  encouragement  to 
one  faction  against  another. 

The  role  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  mediatory  one:  to  reconcile  and  to  help 
in  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Central  Government.  Help  in  the  development 
of  the  Congo  is  again  a  tremendous  and  long  term  problem.  Ultimately  it  is  the 
people  of  the  Congo  who  will  have  to  produce  their  own  leadership,  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad.  Leadership  cannot  be  imposed,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  will 
lead  to  conflict.  The  United  Nations  obviously  cannot  act  all  the  time  as 
policeman,  nor  should  any  outside  Power  intervene.  There  is  at  present  an 
elected  Parliament  in  the  Congo,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  functioning.  I 
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think  that  it  should  be  the  function  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  this  Parliament 
to  meet  and  function  so  that,  out  of  its  deliberations,  the  problems  of  the  Congo 
may  be  dealt  with  by  the  people  themselves.  Decisions  must  be  those  of  the 
Parliament42  as  representing  the  people  of  the  Congo,  and  not  of  others.  The 
functioning  of  Parliament  may  itself  lead  to  the  ironing  out  of  internal  differences. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  soon  for  the  Congo  to  take  its  place  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Security  Council  has  repeatedly  laid  stress  on  Belgian  military 
personnel’s  leaving  the  Congo.  These  decisions  have  apparently  not  been  given 
full  effect.  This  is  highly  undesirable.  It  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  in 
view  both  of  past  history  and  present  conditions,  that  every  type  of  Belgian 
military  or  semi-military  personnel  should  leave  the  Congo.  The  General  Assembly 
might  well  consider  sending  a  delegation  to  the  Congo  to  find  out  what  foreign 
troops  or  other  personnel,  apart  from  those  sent  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations, 
are  still  there  and  how  far  they  are  interfering  in  local  affairs. 

Recently  an  emergency  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  considered 
the  situation  in  the  Congo  and  made  certain  suggestions.43  I  think  that  the 
resolution  (1474  ES-IV)  adopted  by  the  emergency  special  session  has  rightly 
indicated  the  broad  lines  of  approach,  and  the  basic  principles  laid  down  in  it 
should  be  implemented. 

The  Congo  situation  has  emphasized  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  the 
United  Nations.  Not  only  have  military  forces  been  sent  there,  but  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  a  huge  country  has  become  partly  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  responsibilities  cannot  be  shirked,  and  it  may  have  to 
be  considered  how  best  to  shoulder  these  responsibilities. 

Two  aspects  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  broad  policies  in  these  grave 
matters  must  be  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Security  Council. 
In  so  far  as  executive  action  is  concerned,  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the 
executive  to  be  weakened  when  frequent  and  rapid  decisions  have  to  be  made. 
That  would  mean  an  abdication  of  the  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations.  If  the  executive  itself  is  split  up  and  pulls  in  different  directions,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  function  adequately  or  with  speed.  For  that  reason,  the  executive 
should  be  given  authority  to  act  within  the  terms  of  the  directions  issued.  At 
the  same  time  the  executive  has  to  keep  in  view  all  the  time  the  impact  of 
various  forces  in  the  world,  for  we  must  realize  that  unfortunately  we  live  in  a 


42.  Lumumba  welcomed  Nehru’s  statement  adding  that  the  Parliament  “is  the  only  authority 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  would  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  freely  elected  Congolese  Parliament.”  See  The  Hindu ,  5  October  1960. 

43.  17  to  19  September  1960. 
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world  where  there  are  many  pulls  in  different  directions.  The  Secretary-General 
might  well  consider  what  organizational  steps  should  be  taken  to  deal  adequately 
with  this  novel  situation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  structural  changes 
should  take  place  in  the  United  Nations.  Probably  some  changes  would  be 
desirable,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  and  because  of  the  emergence  of  many 
independent  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  But  any  attempt  at  bringing  about 
these  structural  changes  by  an  amendment  of  the  Charter  at  the  present  juncture 
is  likely  to  raise  many  controversial  questions  and  thus  add  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  we  face. 

It  should  be  possible  for  us,  even  within  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  to  adapt 
the  United  Nations  machinery  to  meet  situations  as  they  arise,  in  view  more 
especially  of  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations. 

If,  as  I  earnestly  hope,  disarmament  makes  progress,  then  another  domain 
of  vast  responsibility  will  come  to  the  United  Nations.  It  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  how  this  responsibility  is  to  be  discharged.  Possibly  several  special 
commissions,  working  together  under  the  umbrella  of  the  United  Nations,  might 
be  charged  with  this  task. 

I  have  referred  to  the  situation  in  Africa  and  to  the  Congo,  as  it  is  an 
immediate  issue  for  us,  but  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  neither  this 
immediate  issue  nor  any  other  should  be  allowed  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
what  I  consider  the  most  vital  issue  facing  us  in  the  world,  that  is,  the 
disarmament  issue. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  many  other  matters  here  but,  in  view  of  the 
controversy  that  is  at  present  going  on  in  the  General  Assembly,  I  should  like  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  question  of  the  proper  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  a  number  of  years  India  has  brought  this  issue  before  the  United 
Nations  because  we  have  felt  that  it  was  not  only  improper  for  this  great  and 
powerful  country  to  remain  unrepresented  but  that  this  had  an  urgent  bearing 
on  all  world  problems,  and  especially  those  of  disarmament. 

We  hold  that  all  countries  must  be  represented  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  welcomed  during  this  session  many  new  countries.  It  appears  most 
extraordinary  that  any  argument  should  be  advanced  to  keep  out  China  and  to 
give  the  seat  meant  for  China  to  those  who  certainly  do  not  and  cannot  represent 
China. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  in  India  have  had  and  are  having,  a  controversy 
with  the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  about  our  frontiers.  In 
spite  of  that  controversy,  we  continue  to  feel  that  proper  representation  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  is  essential,  and  the  longer  we 
delay  it  the  more  harm  we  cause  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  major  problems  we  have  before  us.  This  is  not  a  question  of  liking  or 
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disliking,  but  of  doing  the  right  and  proper  thing. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  another  country,  Mongolia. 
When  we  are,  rightly,  admitting  so  many  countries  to  the  United  Nations,  why 
should  Mongolia  be  left  out?  What  wrong  has  it  done,  what  violation  of  the 
Charter?  Here  is  a  quiet  and  peaceful  people  working  hard  for  its  progress,  and 
it  seems  to  me  utterly  wrong  from  any  point  of  principle  to  exclude  it  from  this 
great  Organization. 

India  has  a  special  sentiment  in  regard  to  Mongolia,  because  our  relations 
go  back  into  the  distant  past  of  more  than  1,500  years.  Even  now  there  are 
many  evidences  of  those  old  contacts  and  friendly  relations  between  these  two 
countries.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Mongolia  be  accepted  in  this 
world  assembly  of  nations. 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer,  and  that  is  Algeria. 
It  has  been  a  pain  and  a  torment  to  many  of  us  in  Asia,  as  in  Africa  and  possibly 
elsewhere,  to  witness  this  continuing  tragedy  of  a  brave  people  fighting  for  its 
freedom.  Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  and  many  difficulties  pointed 
out,  but  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  people  have  struggled  continuously  for  many 
years  at  tremendous  sacrifice  and  against  heavy  odds  to  attain  independence. 
Once  or  twice  it  appeared  that  the  struggle  might  end  satisfactorily  in  freedom 
by  the  exercise  of  self-determination,  but  the  moment  slipped  by  and  the  tragedy 
continued.  I  am  convinced  that  every  country  in  Asia  and  Africa  and,  I  believe, 
many  countries  in  other  continents  also,  are  deeply  concerned  over  this  matter 
and  hope  earnestly  that  this  terrible  war  will  end,  bringing  freedom  in  its  train 
for  the  Algerian  people.  This  is  an  urgent  problem  to  which  the  United  Nations 
must  address  itself  in  order  to  bring  about  an  early  solution. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  (880th  meeting)  I  presented,  on  behalf  of  Ghana, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Indonesia,  Yugoslavia  and  India,  a  draft  resolution 
(A/4522)  to  the  General  Assembly.44  That  draft  resolution  is  a  simple  one  and 
requires  little  argument  to  support  it.  It  does  not  seek  to  prejudge  any  issue.  It 
does  not  seek  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  any  country  or  individual.  There  is 
no  cynicism  in  it.  The  main  purpose  of  that  draft  resolution  is  to  avoid  a  deadlock 
in  the  international  situation.  Every  representative  present  here  knows  how 
unsatisfactory  that  situation  is  today  and  how  gradually  every  door  and  window 
for  the  discussion  of  vital  issues  is  being  closed  and  bolted. 

As  the  draft  resolution  says,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  recent 
deterioration  in  international  relations,  which  threatens  the  world  with  grave 
consequences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  people  everywhere  in  the  world 


44.  See  item  2 1 5 .  See  also  items  2 1 9-220. 
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look  to  the  Assembly  to  take  some  step  to  help  to  ease  the  situation  and  lessen 
world  tension.  If  the  Assembly  is  unable  to  take  that  step,  there  will  be  utter 
disappointment  everywhere,  and  not  only  will  the  deadlock  continue  but  there 
will  be  a  drift  in  a  direction  from  which  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
turn  back. 

The  Assembly  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  paralysed  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance.  The  responsibility  for  this  deadlock  has  to  be  shared  by  all  of  us, 
but  in  the  circumstances  as  they  exist  in  the  world  today  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  two  mighty  nations,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if 
even  a  small  step  could  be  taken  by  them  the  world  would  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  We  do  not  expect  that  by  the  renewal  of  contacts  between  these  two 
great  countries  some  solution  is  likely  to  emerge.  We  do  not  underrate  the 
difficulties  of  realizing  all  this,  and  after  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  these 
masters  we  decided  to  share  our  apprehension  with  the  Assembly  and  to  suggest 
this  step  which  undoubtedly  will  help  to  ease  tension. 

The  draft  resolution  has  not  been  placed  before  this  Assembly  to  add  to  the 
controversies  already  existing,  nor  to  embarrass  anyone,  but  solely  with  the 
desire,  anxiously  felt,  that  something  must  be  done.  We  cannot  meet  here  in 
this  Assembly  and  sit  helplessly  by,  watching  the  world  drift  in  a  direction 
which  can  only  end  in  catastrophe. 

Last  night  I  received  a  letter  (A/4529)  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  which  he  was  good  enough  to  deal  with  this  draft  resolution.45  I 
presume  that  the  other  sponsors  of  this  draft  resolution  have  also  received  a 
similar  reply.  This  reply  has  appeared  in  the  Press.  I  am  grateful  to  the  President 
for  writing  to  me  in  reply  immediately  after  receiving  our  communication. 
Although  this  reply  does  not  indicate  that  any  contacts  such  as  we  have 
recommended  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  near  future,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  this  Assembly  that  the  President  has  not  wholly  rejected  the  ideas. 

The  door  is  still  open  for  consideration,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  his  deep  anxiety  to  help  in  the  lessening  of  international 
tensions.  The  President  has  pointed  out  that: 

“. .  .the  chief  problems  in  the  world  today  are  not  due  to  differences  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  alone,  and  therefore  are  not  possible  of 
solution  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

“The  questions  which  are  disrupting  the  world  at  the  present  time  are  of 
immediate  and  vital  concern  to  other  nations  as  well.”  (A/4529) 

May  I  respectfully  express  my  complete  agreement  with  what  the  President 
has  said?  We  are  convinced  that  these  great  questions  cannot  be  dealt  with  on 

45.  See  Appendix  37. 
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a  bilateral  basis,  or  even  by  a  group  of  countries.  They  are  of  intimate  and  vital 
concern  to  the  entire  world  and  to  all  those  who  have  gathered  here  at  this 
General  Assembly  session  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  It  was  because 
of  this  feeling  that  some  of  us  ventured  to  put  this  draft  resolution  before  the 
General  Assembly.  If  the  matter  were  of  concern  only  to  two  countries,  then 
perhaps  no  necessity  would  have  arisen  for  us  to  raise  it  here.  Nor  did  we  think 
that  a  mere  renewal  of  contacts  would  lead  to  some  magical  solution.  Such  a 
solution  will  come  only  after  long  and  arduous  labour  in  which  many  countries 
participate.  But  we  did  think  that,  in  this  present  situation  of  dangerous  drift, 
even  a  small  approach  on  behalf  of  the  two  great  representatives  of  two  great 
countries  would  make  a  difference  and  might  mark  a  turn  of  the  tide. 

Oppressed  by  the  growing  anger  and  bitterness  in  international  relations, 
we  wanted  to  find  some  way  out,  so  that  further  consideration  might  be  given 
to  these  problems.  We  have  suggested  no  remedy,  no  particular  solution,  in  our 
draft  resolution.  But  we  did  feel,  and  we  still  feel,  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  consider  this  problem  and  try  its  utmost  to  find  a  way  to  remove  the 
new  barriers  that  have  arisen. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  rightly  stated,  the  importance  of 
these  matters  is  such  as  to  go  beyond  personal  or  official  relations  between  any 
two  individuals.  We  are  dealing  with  the  future  of  humanity,  and  no  effort 
which  might  improve  the  present  situation  should  be  left  undone.  It  was  with 
that  intention  that  we  put  forward  the  draft  resolution,  as  a  part  of  the  efforts 
that  should  be  made  to  open  the  door  for  future  consultations,  not  only  between 
the  two  eminent  individuals  who  are  mentioned  in  the  draft  resolution,  but  by 
the  world  community. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  the  draft  resolution 
unanimously  at  an  early  date,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  do  so.  In  this  world, 
enveloped  and  bedeviled  by  the  cold  war  and  all  its  progeny,  with  problems 
awaiting  urgent  solution,  I  have  ventured  to  add  my  voice  in  appeal.  I  do  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  every  country  want  us  to  labour  for  peace 
and  to  succeed.  Whether  we  are  large  or  small,  we  have  to  face  large  issues, 
issues  vital  to  the  future  of  humanity.  Everything  else  is  of  lesser  importance 
than  this  major  question.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  we  shall  never  solve 
this  question  by  war  or  by  the  mental  approach  which  envisages  war  and 
prepares  for  it.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  if  we  aim  at  the  right  ends  right 
means  must  be  employed.  Good  will  not  emerge  out  of  evil  methods.  That  was 
a  lesson  which  our  great  leader,  Gandhi,  taught  us — and,  though  we  in  India 
have  failed  in  many  ways  in  following  his  advice,  something  of  his  message 
still  clings  to  our  minds  and  hearts. 

In  ages  long  past,  a  great  son  of  India,  the  Buddha,  said  that  the  only  real 
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victory  is  one  in  which  all  are  equally  victorious  and  there  is  defeat  for  no  one. 
In  the  world  today,  that  is  the  only  practical  victory.  Any  other  way  will  lead  to 
disaster.  It  is  therefore  this  real  victory  of  peace,  in  which  all  are  winners  that 
I  should  like  the  Assembly  to  keep  before  it  and  to  endeavour  to  achieve.46 


217.  To  the  United  Nations  Correspondents’ 

Association47 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome  and 
you,  Sir,  for  the  very  kind  words  you  have  used  in  regard  to  me  and  for  the 
glimpses — not  wholly  accurate  always  that  you  have  given  to  my  past  life.  I 
came  here  at  this  time  to  New  York  rather  suddenly,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  came. 
I  shall  not  pretend  that  everything  I  have  seen  here  has  cheered  me  up,  but 
certainly  it  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  my  education.  The  more  I  attend 
gatherings  as  in  the  General  Assembly  here  or  elsewhere,  the  more  it  strikes  me 
how  much  depends  on  the  background  and  training  of  an  individual  or  a  group 
or  people  from  one  country.  People  forget  that.  People  always  judge  others 
from  their  own  backgrounds  as  to  how  the  other  persons  should  behave  or 
think.  Possibly  in  the  realm  of  higher  mathematics  that  might  be  so,  but  in 
matters  which  deal  with  human  beings,  human  problems,  obviously  it  depends 
on  the  background  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  it  also  depends  on  the  geographical 
location  of  that  individual.  If  you  sit  in  one  place  say,  Washington  or  New  York 
then,  geographically,  you  see  the  world  spread  out  around  you,  with  Washington 
or  New  York  as  the  centre.  If  you  sit  in  London,  the  viewpoint  of  the  world  is 
somewhat  different  geographically,  I  am  not  talking  about  other  matters.  If 
you  sit  in  Moscow,  again  it  is  different.  If  you  sit  in  Delhi,  it  is  different.  You 
see  some  countries,  your  neighbours  with  problems,  with  special  problems. 
Your  neighbours  or  another  country’s  are  different,  so  that  inevitably  geography 
moulds  thinking. 

History,  of  course,  past  history  which  has  conditioned  the  race  or  the 
nation  or  the  particular  individual.  These  are  obvious  facts,  which  perhaps 
people  tend  to  forget,  and  they  get  somewhat  irritated,  if  the  other  person  does 
not  function  as  they  think  he  ought  to  function.  That  is  one  point  I  should  like 
to  put  before  you,  because  it  comes  to  me  again  and  again.  When  I  meet 

46.  M.C.  Chagla,  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  USA  sent  Nehru  a  congratulatory  note  for 
this  speech.  See  Appendix  38. 

47.  Press  Conference  at  the  UN  Headquarters,  New  York,  4  October  1960.  NMML,  AIR 
tapes,  T.S.  No.  5276-5278,  N.M.  No.  1144-1145. 
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people,  statesmen  and  others,  newspapermen,  who  look  at  a  subject  or  problem 
naturally  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  important. 
And  yet  once  one  realizes  that  people  are  conditioned  differently,  that  itself 
opens  a  certain  door  to  the  possibility  of  understanding  the  other  person. 
Otherwise  you  would  just  feel  irritated  with  the  other  party,  even  in  the  smallest 
matters,  leave  out  high  politics,  in  his  habits  maybe  his  clothes,  maybe  the  way 
he  does  or  thinks,  slightly  irritating  because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  one’s  pattern. 

Apart  from  this,  there  are  major  conditioning  factors,  which  sometimes 
have  a  very  powerful  effect  and  which  you  can  trace,  others  unconscious 
effects.  A  person  living  in  the  United  States  is  naturally  conditioned  by  life  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  person  living  in,  say,  Africa  or  Asia  would  be  conditioned 
by  the  life  he  sees  around  him.  Then  if  there  has  been  an  upheaval,  a 
revolutionary  upheaval,  or  any  other  type  of  upheaval  that  has  a  powerful 
influence  not  only  on  the  individual  but  on  the  group.  That  is  obvious.  Take  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  people  left  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  had  any  personal  experience  of  the  revolution  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
forty-three  years  ago.  Even  those  who  are  in  the  fifties  were  children  then  and 
they  have  grown  up  under  an  entirely  different  environment  over  the  last  forty 
years  and  they  have  been  conditioned  by  it  and  they  accepted  it  as  the  right 
environment. 

A  person  who  goes  from  another  environment  there  may  feel  irritated,  just 
as  they  think  odd  that  others  do  not  behave  like  they  themselves.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  people  expect  others  to  be  like  the  image  they  have  formed 
of  them. 

Now,  coming  to  a  personal  matter,  or  a  national  matter,  if  you  like,  India 
was  powerfully  influenced  for  several  decades  by  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  great 
movements.  Influenced  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  in  a  way  which  almost  tends  to 
uproot  people.  He  changed  not  only  the  general  thinking  of  masses  of  people 
there,  or  rather  brought  out  something  that  they  had  in  their  subconscious  self 
and  made  it  obvious,  but  he  affected  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  a 
more  particular  way,  in  a  way  which  made  them  change  their  lives  considerably, 
their  family  lives,  their  professional  lives,  their  businesses,  everything,  were 
uprooted  in  a  peculiar  way.  Of  course,  all  revolutions  do  that,  but  they  do  it  in 
a  violent  way.  Things  happen  which  compel  a  person  to  change. 

What  Gandhi  did  was,  there  was  no  violence  about  it,  nevertheless,  he 
created  an  atmosphere  which  induced  people  to  change  their  lives  and  pulled 
them  out  of  their  old  ruts  and  habits.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  later  went 
back,  later  meaning  years  after  or  ten  or  twenty  years  after  to  more  normal 
lives,  but  they  could  never  forget  that  powerful  experience  they  have  had,  and 
it  remains  somewhere  at  the  back  of  their  minds  and  affects  their  lives. 
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I  have  said  all  this  because  that  helps  a  little  to  understand  other  people.  It 
may  help  you  even  to  understand  me.  I  do  not  know.  Because  I  sometimes 
doubt  how  far  I  understand  myself,  but  that  is  another  matter.  But  here  we  are, 
and  when  I  say  “myself’  I  really  talk  about  a  very  considerable  number  of 
others  too.  I  am  just  a  symbol  for  other  people  who  have  gone  through  those 
experiences  intimately  and  powerfully,  and  they  have  conditioned  us. 

Now  may  I  tell  you  a  story?  I  hope  it  is  all  right.  Mr.  Khrushchev  went  to 
India  about  four  or  five  years  ago  more  perhaps,  I  forget  five  or  six  years 
ago.48  He  said  to  me  repeatedly,  I  do  hope  this  is  not  improper  in  my  repeating 
his  words  or  anything,  now  that  I  am  in  for  it  I  might  as  well  say  it.  He  said  to 
me  repeatedly  then  that  he  wanted  to  have  friendly  relations  with  England  and 
with  America  and  he  said  to  me:  “As  you  are  a  friend  of  both,  we  should  like 
you  to  help  us  to  have  these  friendly  relations.”  “Well”,  I  said,  “if  I  can  do 
anything,  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  do  so”.  He  said  this  to  me  repeatedly. 
Obviously  he  had  it  in  his  mind.  Well  he  went  out  of  India,  I  think  he  went  to 
Burma,  and  he  came  back.  In  Burma,  some  newspapermen  at  a  press  conference 
asked  him  a  question,  which  irritated  him,  I  think  probably  he  was  an 
Englishman.  As  sometimes  happens,  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  irritation  said 
something  which  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to  England  or  generally  to  English 
people,  or  at  any  rate  their  connection  with  Burma  and  India.  I  forget  what  it 
was. 

Anyhow,  when  he  came  back  to  India,  he  was  going  to  leave  for  Moscow 
the  next  day,  talking  to  him,  I  said:  “Mr.  Khrushchev,  you  have  said  to  me 
many  times  that  you  want  good  relations  with  England  and  America,  and  you 
have  suggested  that  we  might  help.  Why  then  do  you  say  things  which  must 
infuriate  people  in  England?  What  you  have  said,  must  have  infuriated  every 
Englishman.  That  is  not  very  helpful  in  the  circumstances”. 

He  thought  for  an  instant  and  then  he  said:  “Well,  yes,  that  may  be  true,  but 
please  remember  that  we  in  Russia  have  been  for  over  forty  years  in  a  state  of 
siege,  we  have  lived  for  forty  years  in  a  state  of  siege — that  is,  countries  around 
us  always  trying  to  suppress  us,  crush  us,  defeat  us,  and  all  that,  and  we  have 
been  conditioned  by  those  forty  years,  and  we  are  full  of  suspicion.  The  moment 
something  happens  that  brings  out  that  suspicion,  we  rise  up  to  it  and  try  to 
meet  it”. 

Well,  this  business  of  being  conditioned  by  events  came  to  my  mind,  when 
he  told  me  this.  Obviously  people  in  Russia  have  gone  through  very  powerful 
experiences,  good  and  bad,  whatever  they  are,  but  they  are  conditioning  factors. 
They  have  formed  opinions  about  other  countries,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  that 

48.  This  refers  to  his  visit  in  November  1955.  See  SWJN/SS/31/pp.  303-354. 
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conditioning  too.  Therefore,  when  we  are  surprised  at  that  opinion  or  expression, 
we  might  keep  in  mind  all  these  factors.  Some  of  them  are  of  their  own  making, 
no  doubt,  but  there  they  are,  those  factors.  Then  perhaps  we  can  understand  a 
little  better  and  not  ourselves  feel  so  frightfully  irritated. 

Now,  coming  to  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  India  of  a  passing  generation, 
because  we  are  after  all  not  exactly  the  present  generation;  we  are  the  passing 
generation  of  India.  New  people  are  coming  on  to  the  scene  who  have  heard 
the  story  of  Gandhi  and  our  movements  but  have  not  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  them,  all  the  younger  generation,  it  is  a  Gandhi’s  story  to  them. 
They  may  have  seen  him  in  their  childhood  or  boyhood,  or  something,  but  they 
have  not  had  that  powerful  experience.  I  do  not  know  how  that  new  generation 
is  coming  up  and  will  function.  It  will  function  fully  a  little  later.  The  present 
generation — the  generation  I  am  supposed  to  represent — will  have  passed  away. 
How  they  will  function  I  do  not  know.  On  the  one  hand,  the  impression  which 
Gandhi  gave  to  our  people  was  a  very  powerful  one,  a  lasting  one,  not  in  that 
intimate  way  as  was  the  case  with  his  own  associates  or  colleagues.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible.  He  gave  that  impress  partly  because  of  his  quite 
extraordinary  personality  and  partly  because  what  he  said  and  what  he  did 
were  in  tune  with  something  at  the  back  of  the  Indian  mind  and  he  brought  it 
out.  So  that  impress  will  continue  with  the  new  generation  too,  though  certainly 
not  in  that  intimate  way  which  we  who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him 
experienced. 

The  Chairman  used  the  word  “neutral”  and  this  and  that.  Some  of  our 
colleagues  also  sometimes  use  the  word  in  regard  to  India’s  policy.  I  do  not  like 
that  word  at  all,  having  myself  been  in  the  past,  perhaps  even  now  to  some 
extent,  not  exactly  a  negative  individual  but  a  positive  individual  working  for 
positive  causes,  working  with  all  the  vigour  and  strength  that  one  could 
command  for  those  causes,  and  having,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  a 
certain  contempt  for  the  neutral  person  who  has  no  views  at  all,  certainly  in 
relation  to  Indian  politics — and  one  or  two  of  the  books  I  have  written  brings 
this  out.  That  is  rather  unfair  to  me  perhaps.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  that  all  my 
outlook  on  life  is  a  positive  one,  not  a  negative  one,  not  a  complacent  one. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  the  word  “neutral”  suits  me  at  all.  That  positive 
aspect  of  life  is  derived  from  the  training,  from  the  conditioning  I  have  had  in 
my  life.  There  are  lots  of  factors,  but  the  principal  factor  is  the  Indian  national 
movement  with  Mr.  Gandhi  as  its  leader.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  that  applies 
to  large  numbers  of  people  in  India. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  in  that  movement  who  from  those  early  days 
were  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  some  extent  to  deal 
with  any  questions  affecting  foreign  affairs  that  came  to  us  long  before 
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independence.  We,  of  course,  had  no  power  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs  as 
such  at  that  time,  but  we  did  express  our  opinions  powerfully  on  every  important 
question  that  came  up,  on  any  important  question  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  indeed  we  always  thought,  also,  of  the  Indian  movement  for  freedom 
not  as  in  isolated  thing  but  as  a  part  of  larger  movements  in  the  world  a  part  of 
world  freedom.  Freedom  always  connoted  to  us  national  freedom,  which  was 
obviously  of  basic  importance  and  without  which  we  could  do  nothing;  but 
also,  right  from  the  earliest  days,  it  had  a  social  or  economic  connotation.  Ours 
was  a  mass  movement.  It  was  not  as  many  national  movements  often  have 
been,  a  movement  rather  of  the  upper  classes  or  of  the  middle  classes  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  masses.  Most  national  movements  are  like  that.  Naturally  a 
movement  has  to  have  some  mass  basis  in  sympathy,  but  actual  mass  movements 
are  confined  to  the  political  fields. 

The  Indian  movement,  or  movement,  from  the  earliest  days,  had,  because 
of  Mr.  Gandhi  especially,  a  wide  mass  basis.  A  mass  basis  in  India  means 
essentially  a  peasant  basis  because  the  country  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
one.  Of  course,  in  every  way  it  is  true,  it  was  the  Indian  peasant  ultimately  who 
gave  power  to  Gandhi  and  to  our  movement,  and  who  even  today  gives  strength 
to  us.  The  moment  we  went  to  the  Indian  peasant  and  the  Indian  peasant  came 
to  us  we  all  forgot  about  the  political  aspect  of  the  question.  We  were 
overwhelmed  by  economic  conditions,  by  the  big  landlord  that  saddled  him 
with  debt  and  crushed  him,  and  we  were  very  angry  at  the  social  structure 
which  produced  that  kind  of  result.  Of  course,  our  anger  was  principally  against 
foreign  rule — British  rule — under  which  all  this  happened. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  social  structure.  We  thought  more  about  the  agricultural 
classes  in  the  country,  and  that  was  a  major  problem  for  us. 

So  our  movement  developed  right  from  the  very  beginning  from  an 
economic  basis,  which  you  will  find  not  many  national  movements  in  the  past 
have  done  to  any  great  extent.  And  our  movement  had  a  political  basis,  and 
certain  international  basis — generally  speaking;  not  in  a  pointed  way — in  addition 
to  an  economic  basis.  When  I  say  it  had  an  international  basis  I  mean  that  it 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  expression  of  opinion  on  what  happened  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  even  in  Europe.  When  I  say  in  Europe 
I  mean  such  things  as  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  In  that  case  our  sympathies  were 
all  with  the  previous  government,  the  legal  government.  When  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  came  on  the  scene  we  reacted  against  them — very  much  so,  in  that 
sense. 

Now,  that  was  the  background  from  before  independence.  When 
independence  came,  we  naturally  thought  of  more  or  less  following  that  policy 
which  was  in  our  minds  in  the  international  sphere.  By  and  large  we  have  tried 
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to  follow  it.  It  was  therefore  a  continuation  of  a  previous  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  thinking  and  resolution.  That  took  place  after  we  became  independent.  It 
grew  out  of  ourselves;  it  was  not  thrust  upon  us  by  anybody.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  finding  that,  let  us  say,  two  groups  or  blocs  of  nations  had  arisen: 
should  we  balance  ourselves  in  between  them  or  what?  That  kind  of  sitting  on 
the  fence  or  balancing  did  not  occur  to  us  at  all.  We  were  adopting  a  positive 
policy  which  we  thought  was  right.  We  may  have  been  wrong  occasionally. 
Naturally  when  you  have  political  responsibility  there  are  other  factors  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  We  cannot  function  as  a  professor  might  function  in  his 
university  when  we  must  deal  with  practical  problems,  practical  difficulties. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  tone  down  our  own  voices  even  though  we  feel  strongly. 

All  this  I  have  ventured  to  place  before  you  in  an  attempt  to  make  you 
appreciate  somewhat  the  background  of  India  out  of  which  we  have  all  grown 
and  which,  apart  from  our  internal  problems,  affects  our  international  outlook. 
Naturally,  that  outlook  is  influenced  by  events.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
many  events  have  happened  that  have  influenced  us  this  way  or  that  way;  but 
basically  our  outlook  is  derived  from  that  old  outlook,  and  that  old  outlook,  of 
course,  Gandhi  gave  us.  That  outlook,  of  course,  made  us  powerfully  in  favour 
of  peace  and  peaceful  methods  generally — and  I  would  like  to  lay  stress  on  the 
“peaceful  methods”. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  paragons  of  virtue.  We  are  not,  of 
course.  Nobody  is.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  basic  conditioning  or  training 
which  a  person  has  got  and  which  does  govern  his  action  and  his  thinking. 

Our  teaching  of  the  Gandhian  methods  enabled  us  at  all  times,  even  at  the 
height  of  our  struggle,  not  to  mix  up  our  struggle  against  imperialism — British 
imperialism,  British  domination — with  dislike  of  the  British.  He  said  that  would 
not  be  easy,  of  course;  but  it  was  quite  extraordinary  how,  in  a  vast,  excited 
crowd  in  India — a  very  excited  crowd — an  Englishman  could  walk  through 
the  crowd  without  being  touched  in  the  height  of  that  excitement.  And  this  was 
due  to  the  repeated  teachings  by  Gandhi.  There  may  have  been  firing  by  the 
police,  with  people  dying,  and  a  strong  reaction  from  the  crowd;  yet,  though  I 
do  not  say  he  was  liked,  the  Englishman  was  not  touched.  There  was  that 
training  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  which  kept  people  in  restraint. 

This  idea,  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  method  being  employed,  grew  upon  us, 
and  still  to  some  extent — I  hope  to  a  large  extent — conditions  us  even  in  judging 
major  problems.  Of  course  we  have  to  make  compromises.  I  suppose  any 
person  dealing  with  day-to-day  problems  in  politics  has  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Gandhi  would  have  done  the  same.  Although  he  was  a  very 
flexible  person,  he  was  very,  very  uncompromising  about  basic  things.  He 
would,  say,  and  mean  it,  that  he  would  not  have  independence  or  freedom  for 
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India  if  it  meant  doing  something  that  he  considered  evil.  Nobody  else  would 
dare  say  that  in  India,  normally  speaking.  He  would  have  rejected  the 
independence  of  India  if  it  had  involved  wrong  doing.  But  all  these  things,  as  I 
say,  makes  us  compromise.  One  is  influenced  by  things. 

I  have  gone  into  past  history,  and  all  that,  I  take  it,  is  due  to  my  advanced 
age.  One  digs  into  the  past  so  much.  Now  I  just  want  to  tell  you  one  thing 
about  my  present  stay  here — this  resolution.  There  is  this  so-called  five-power 
resolution  which  I  put  before  the  General  Assembly  two  or  three  days  ago. 

How  did  it  come  into  being?  Some  of  us,  some  of  the  eminent  leaders  of 
their  countries,  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  New  York.  They  would  be  leaving 
within  two  or  three  days.  We  were  invited  by  Marshal  Tito  that  day,  that  evening, 
just  to  have  a  talk.  Some  were  going  away.  I  think  at  that  time  President  Nkrumah 
was  due  to  leave  either,  the  next  day  or  two  days  later.  Marshal  Tito  himself 
was  leaving  soon — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  left  today,  I  think,  and  so  did  President 
Nasser.  So,  on  top  of  all  this,  he  invited  us  and  we  had  a  talk  that  evening.  We 
felt,  all  of  us,  rather  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  things  were  deteriorating  in 
the  general  situation  and  that  many  things  had  happened  which  were  small  in 
themselves  but  which  had  added  to  the  tension.  Was  it  possible  to  do  anything 
about  it? 

Now  frankly,  we  knew  that  no  major  step  could  be  taken  during  this  period 
because  of  the  American  election  which,  politically  and  otherwise,  would  get 
under  way  in  the  next  few  weeks;  so  nobody  could  suggest  anything.  But  what 
troubled  us  was  that  while  nothing  big  could  be  done,  lots  of  little  things  were 
happening  to  make  matters  worse.  We  wondered  could  anything  be  done,  could 
some  check  be  put  upon  it.  What  happened  now  might  govern  the  situation 
after  the  election,  which  might  otherwise  be  so  rigid  that  nothing  could  move  it. 

So  we  discussed  these  matters  for  an  hour  or  two  and  ultimately  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  might  put  forward  this  resolution,  something  of  the 
kind  that  you  subsequently  saw,  which  was  drafted  then  and  there.  We  had  no 
chance  to  go  about  consulting  people;  it  was  a  fresh  idea  put  forward  then  and 
there  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  After  full  discussion,  it  was  finalized, 
the  thing  was  typed  out  and  we  then  and  there  signed  it  and  everybody  went 
home.  It  was  done  at  one  meeting.  From  the  very  beginning  when  the  idea  was 
suggested  we  discussed  it,  and  after  some  discussion  a  draft  was  prepared. 
This  was  varied,  modified,  agreed  to,  and  we  signed  it  and  it  came  here.  There 
was  no  possibility  for  consulting  anyone. 

In  putting  forward  that  resolution,  again,  it  was  realized  that  nothing  much 
could  happen.  You  notice,  in  the  resolution  we  have  suggested  a  renewal  of 
contacts  as  a  first  urgent  step,  a  renewal  of  contacts — our  words  were  carefully 
chosen — between  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  can  be  many  ways  of 
contact,  of  course. 

Now,  this  did  not  mean  that  we  were  ignoring  the  heads  of  other  important 
countries.  Of  course  not.  They  are  essential  to  any  real  talks.  But  in  the  context 
of  things — others  were  meeting  each  other,  others  had  contacts  and  would 
presumably  continue  to  have  them — we  were  troubled  by  the  lack  of  contact 
developing  more  and  more  between  these  two  great  leaders.  That  was  the 
origin  of  the  resolution,  put  forward  in  the  hope  that  even  by  putting  it  forward 
we  would  bring  about  the  happening  of  two  things:  first,  a  possible  slight 
opening  of  the  door — I  will  not  say  to  the  discussion  of  major  problems,  that 
could  not  be  done  at  the  present  moment,  that  has  to  wait;  but  anyhow, 
something  that  might  prevent  a  deterioration  of  the  situation,  some  little  diversion 
away  from  this  process  of  deterioration;  and  secondly,  we  hoped  that  emphasis 
would  be  laid  again  on  the  major  issues  of  the  world  situation,  involving,  of 
course,  disarmament,  and  so  forth — because  in  the  Assembly  so  many  things 
are  discussed  which  are  all  important  in  their  way  but  which  all  tend  rather  at 
times  to  overshadow  some  of  the  major  issues.  We  wanted  to  lay  stress  on 
this;  we  wanted  the  Assembly  to  think  about  it  more  and  we  wanted  the  world 
to  think  about  it  more.  We  cannot  govern  future  events,  what  will  happen;  we 
can  only  make  requests.  We  thought  that  in  any  event  this  would  be  a  good 
thing,  even  though  it  did  not  bring  about  the  exact  result  we  aimed  at. 

Now  I  think  I  have  taken  up  quite  a  lot  of  your  time.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  questions,  and  because  time  is 
running  out  may  I  ask  that  they  be  quick  and  short  ones,  please? 

Question:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  the  Prime  Minister  feel  about  the  charges 
of  colonialism  and  imperialism  in  the  Congo,  where  the  policy  on  the  spot 
is  being  carried  out  by  one  of  his  best  former  diplomats,  the  former  High 
Commissioner  to  Pakistan? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  do  not  think,  speaking  personally,  from  such 
knowledge  as  I  posses,  that  the  present  person  there  who  represents  the  United 
Nations  has  been  charged  by  anybody  with  acts  of  colonialism  or  imperialism. 
The  charges  have  been  made  or  at  any  rate  referred  to  partly  in  connection 
with  certain  Belgian  activities,  and  the  charge  that  may  have  been  made  is  that 
the  United  Nations  has  been  soft  towards  them.  I  am  merely  repeating  a  charge; 
I  am  not  expressing  my  opinion.  It  was  something  like  that.  It  has  been  no 
doubt,  a  very  difficult  situation  there,  and,  being,  in  such  matters  a  fairly  cautions 
person,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  judge  a  situation  from  a  distance  and 
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without  going  into  it  rather  intimately. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  United  Nations  as  such  is 
at  all  responsible  for  in  any  sense,  of  what  is  called  colonialism.  The  question 
does  not  arise,  in  fact,  in  that  form.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  what  action 
could  have  been  taken  at  one  time  or  another  or  not  taken;  but  that  is  a  different 
matter. 

Question:  The  Secretary-General  was  charged  with  being  a  tool  of  the 
imperialists. 

(No  response) 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  some  thought  that  President  Eisenhower 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  have  more  or  less  rejected  the  idea  of  direct 
contacts  at  the  present  time.  What  do  you  hope  to  gain  by  pressing  this 
resolution? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  pertinent  question  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer. 
Firstly  I  think  that  inspite  of  the  long  replies  I  have  received  I  do  get  the 
impression  of  strong  positions  taken  up,  but  I  do  not  get  the  impression  of  the 
door  being  closed  or  bolted.  That  is  so.  Secondly,  we  feel,  we  have  felt  and  we 
still  feel,  that  putting  forward  this  resolution  has  a  good  effect  that  is,  if  the 
Assembly  accepts  it,  on  turning  world  opinion  in  a  certain  direction. 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  suggested  in  your  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  certain  organisational  changes  could  be  made  by  the  Secretary- 
General  as  a  first  step  towards  structural  changes  that  you  thought  could 
be  coming  later.  In  the  light  of  what  happened  yesterday  between  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  do  you  think  that  the  Secretary-General 
has  any  possibility  of  working  towards  the  goals  that  you  were  suggesting, 
say,  in  the  next  year  to  come? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Quite  apart  from  what  may  have  happened,  the  Secretary- 
General,  backed  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  has  always 
the  power  and  authority  to  make  organizational  changes  within  the  Charter.49 
The  question  arises  whether  the  Charter  has  to  be  changed,  and  that  raises  big 

49.  The  demand  for  change  in  the  UNO  was  made  by  Soviet  Union  which  wanted  a  three  man 
directorate  representing  the  West,  East  and  neutral  countries  to  replace  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  General.  See  The  Hindu ,  5  October  1 960. 
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issues.  It  may  be,  that  sometime  in  the  future,  some  modifications  in  the  Charter 
in  regard  to  structure  might  become  necessary;  but  I  think,  as  I  said,  that  any 
such  attempt  now  might  be  harmful,  changing  the  Charter  I  mean.  I  think  that 
as  I  said,  the  present  structure,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Secretary-General, 
but  about  other  matters,  is  not  quite  fair  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Question:  This  may  have  already  been  asked,  but  I  want  only  to  say,  your 
speech  did  not  support  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal  for  a  three-member 
Secretariat.  You  said,  however,  that  a  certain  reorganization  of  the  Secretariat 
would  be  desirable — this  is  in  your  own  word.  What  kind  of  reorganization 
do  you  visualize?  Could  you  please  elaborate  on  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  questions  are  getting  more  and  more  difficult.  First  of 
all,  the  whole  structure  of  the  United  Nations  as  worked  out  at  San  Francisco 
was  based  on  certain  balances,  quite  rightly,  I  think,  for  although  they  were  not 
very  logical  in  theory,  practically  they  were  right,  because  the  world  is  made 
that  way;  we  cannot  ignore  the  world  as  it  is.  At  the  same  time  gradual  changes 
take  place  in  the  world.  The  mere  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  African  states 
have  come  in,  Asian  states,  and  others,  and  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
should  keep  in  view  these  changes  and  adapt  itself  step  by  step  to  them;  otherwise 
it  will  lose  touch  with  certain  realities  of  the  situation.  That  is  my  point. 

It  is  difficult  for  me,  and  I  am  really  myself  not  very  clear  as  to  what  the 
particular  steps  might  be  but  as  I  suggested,  this  should  all  be  brought  about 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  Charter. 

Question:  I  realize  fully,  Sir,  that  you  are  against  blocs.  But  in  the  future, 
since  the  non-committed  nations  now  account  for  about  forty-four  of  the 
ninety-eight  members  of  the  United  Nations,  do  you  visualize  the  United 
Nations  itself  as  becoming  a  voice  for  these  non-committed  nations,  and 
perhaps,  if  you  will,  a  bloc?  Would  this,  at  least,  be  your  main  path  of 
expression,  your  main  way  of  trying  to  meet  both  East  and  West? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  certainly  hope  not  only  for  that  but  for  something  more: 
that  the  so-called  committed  nations  will  become  uncommitted;  that  is  to  say 
that  perhaps  a  fuller  realization  of  the  problems  we  have  before  us  will  lead  to 
thinking  in  new  directions  and  not  in  the  old  rut. 

Question:  Sir,  in  your  speech  in  the  general  debate  you  spoke  out  against 
any  dilution  of  the  powers  of  the  Executives,  the  Secretariat.  But,  in  addition 
to  one  problem  confronting  us,  the  weakening  of  the  Executive,  there  has 
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been  an  attack  on  Mr.  Hammarskjold  for  lack  of  impartiality  and 
independence.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
way  Mr.  Hammarskjold  has  carried  out  his  job  as  Secretary-General,  as 
specially  with  regard  to  the  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Again,  it  comes  back  to  the  question  of  the  Congo.  No  other 
question  has  been  raised  recently.  I  have  dealt  just  with  that. 

I  mentioned  in  my  speech  that  by  and  large  the  United  Nations  structure 
has  functioned  well.  That  is  my  opinion.  When  you  talk  about  the  Secretariat, 
remember  that  it  is  a  large  body  with  many  limbs.  Of  course,  to  the  public  on 
the  outside  it  is  supposed  to  be,  as  it  were,  one  thing. 

But  the  policy  of  any  organization,  the  foreign  policy  of  any  country,  is 
determined  by  the  executive  of  that  organisation  or  country.  In  effect,  however, 
it  is  carried  out  by  a  host  of  people  at  the  center,  and  the  general  public  may  not 
appreciate  that  fully.  Difficulties  may  arise,  some  internal  conflicts  of  opinion 
do  arise,  but  it  has  to  appear  as  if  it  is  just  one  solid  whole. 

I  think  that  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  as  a  whole  has  dealt  with  integrity, 
in  this  matter  of  the  Congo,  with  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  situation.  I 
do  think  possibly  that  some  particular  steps  might  have  been  taken  a  little 
differently,  but  that  is  for  the  judgement  of  the  man  on  the  spot,  whoever  he 
may  be.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  integrity. 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  there  has  been  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Australia  to  the  resolution  of  the  five-Powers.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
motivation  behind  that  move? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  go  into  motivations. 

Question:  Sir,  in  your  long  experience  in  international  affairs  you  have 
known  many  leading  statesmen  of  our  time  and  have  been  able  to  make 
personal  judgements  of  them.  In  your  opinion,  is  Mr.  Hammarskjold  an 
impartial  international  civil  servant  working  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  are  asking  me. . . 

Question:  Just  a  personal  judgement. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  ....are  asking  me  to  go  into  the  realm  of  persons  and 
personalities,  which  would  not  be  a  proper  subject.  But  I  will  make  a  general 
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observation. 

All  of  us,  including  myself — including  most  of  you,  I  suppose — are  trained 
to  be  impartial  purveyors  of  news,  views  and  so  forth.  But  you  are  conditioned 
by  your  own  thinking.  I  suppose  that  if  a  journalist  were  completely,  one  hundred 
per  cent,  just  a  mirror  of  things  happening  he  would  not  be  a  very  good  journalist. 
He  must  have  some  ideas  of  his  own.  He  must  not  pervert  news — that  is  a 
different  matter — but  there  must  be  some  basis  for  his  thinking;  otherwise  he 
would  be  an  efficient  person,  it  is  true,  but  not  my  idea  of  a  journalist. 

I  read  somewhere — I  forget  where  it  was — what  someone  wrote  about  a 
historian.  Some  people  say — or  it  is  just  normally  said — that  a  historian  must 
be  impartial.  This  person,  however,  a  very  uninhibited  person,  said  that  the 
only  real  historians  are  passionate  and  angry  historians,  because  while  they 
may  be  one  sided  they  bring  out  something.  They  do  not  give  just  an  enumeration 
of  the  events,  of  battles,  and  so  forth — that  is  not  history — but  they  bring  out 
to  some  extent  in  themselves  the  passions  other  people  may  have  felt,  one  set 
of  people  or  another. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  all  of  us.  All  we  can  do  is  deliberately  to  try  to  be 
impartial.  But  our  own  thinking  colors  our  actions.  While  we  may  be  men  of 
high  integrity,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  own  minds  in  our  approach  to  a  question. 

Question:  May  I  ask  you  something  my  colleagues  might  find  of  interest? 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  this,  that  is,  your  connection 
with  the  National  Herald  of  Lucknow.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Chalapati  Rao,  said 
something  about  it,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  something  about  this. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  if  you  like.  That  is  past  history.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
year  1938  that  this  daily  newspaper  was  started  in  Lucknow.  I  was  a  director; 
in  fact  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  directors,  I  think,  for  some  years,  and  my 
connection  with  it  continued,  except  for  the  fact  I  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
prison  after  that,  until  I  became  prime  minister.  After  that  my  connection  ceased. 
I  am  interested  in  the  paper,  naturally  just  to  read  it,  but  I  have  no  connection 
with  it  of  any  kind. 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  you  are 
having  some  difficulties  with  China.  He  does  not  tell  us  much  about  the 
nature  of  his  difficulties.  Would  you  tell  us  something  about  yours? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  very  easy  question.  The  nature  of  my  difficulties  is 
that,  according  to  us,  China  has  encroached  on  our  territory  in  the  north  and 
northeast,  a  very  mountainous  territory,  and  is  sitting  on  part  of  it. 
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Question:  Could  the  Prime  Minister  tell  us,  in  addition  to  what  he  has  already 
mentioned  regarding  the  resolution,  what  other  subjects  he  would  assess 
as  positive  results  of  his  visit  here,  and  in  the  same  connection,  would  he 
favour  an  early  repeat  of  this  year’s  Assembly  at  the  Heads  of  Government 
level? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  if  I  quite  understood  the  question.  It  has 
certainly  been  very  profitable  for  me  to  meet  many  of  the  leaders  and  many 
others  of  the  delegations  that  have  come  from  abroad  and  the  people  here.  As 
for  repeating  this,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  might  be 
repeated. 

Question:  Going  back  to  the  Australian  amendment  to  the  resolution,  I  was 
wondering  whether,  as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  you  were  consulted 
in  advance  of  this  being  introduced  and,  specifically,  did  Mr.  Macmillan  tell 
you  about  it  last  Sunday  night? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  I  know  nothing  about  it  until  the  official  paper  came 
to  me. 

Question:  You  have  talked  privately  with  both  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  President 
Eisenhower.  Do  you  think  that  the  disagreement  between  them  is  merely  a 
matter  of  personalities  and  past  history  in  a  personal  way  or  is  this  something 
that  goes  to  what  the  Russians  call  the  different  social  systems  that  cannot 
be  bridged? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suppose  it  is  both. 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  with  regard  to  the  philosophical  part  of  your 
statement,  what  you  said  about  understanding  the  conditions  under  which 
a  person  grew  up  and  what  circumstances  conditioned  his  views  and  his 
personality,  don’t  you  think  that,  if  you  pursue  this,  you  would  arrive  at 
justifying  and  understanding  the  attacker  and  not  taking  care  of  the 
personality  and  the  individuality  and  the  conditioning  of  the  attacked  one? 
Since  you  know  more  about  Gandhi  than  I  could  hope  to,  how  would  this 
view  of  yours  fit  into  the  Gandhian  philosophy — because  it  would  sort  of 
understand  the  attacker  and  do  injustice  to  the  one  who  was  attacked. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  depends  on  what  you  are  aiming  at.  Presumably  you  have 
some  principle,  some  definite  objective,  in  view.  Now,  to  understand  a  person 
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who  opposes  you  does  not  mean  to  submit  to  his  opinion,  but  it  gives  you,  it 
ought  to  give  you,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  issue.  But  if  you  are  clear 
about  your  own  principles,  if  you  stick  to  them,  but  your  method  of  approach — 
you  do  not  change  your  principle  or  what  you  are  aiming  at — but  your  method 
of  approach  to  your  opponent  would  be  somewhat  different.  It  would  be,  if 
you  can,  first  of  all  to  win  him  over;  if  you  cannot,  to  undermine  him  morally. 
Physically,  of  course,  it  is  another  matter.  If  you  come  to  a  physical  tussle,  it  is 
a  question  of  who  is  stronger.  But  in  any  event  there  is  an  element  of,  as  I  have 
said,  morally  undermining  the  other,  not  only  in  the  other  peoples’  opinion  but 
in  his  own  opinion.  All  this  is  very  complicated,  perhaps,  but  certainly  that  to 
some  extent  represents  Mr.  Gandhi’s  approach.  It  was  quite  extraordinary  how 
people  who  opposed  him  violently,  virulently,  and  all  that,  were  sometimes 
won  over  by  him,  and  even  if  they  were  not  won  over  they  were  weakened  by 
him,  and  that  anyhow  made  it  easier  to  deal  with  them  later. 

Question:  Just  to  clarity  a  point:  in  the  future,  in  regard  to  Afro-Asian 
nations  in  the  United  Nations,  particularly  as  regards  the  Secretariat,  are 
you  suggesting  changes  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  particularly  as  regards 
the  organization  of  the  Secretariat? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  suggesting  any  changes  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
at  present.  Obviously,  I  cannot  rule  it  out  in  the  future.  This  question  is  a  new 
question  about  the  Secretariat  as  it  is.  But  in  years  past  you  may  have  noticed 
that  complaints  have  been  made  about  the  Secretariat — not  about  the  Secretary- 
General,  I  mean,  but  about  the  general  texture  of  the  Secretariat,  as  being 
weighted  too  much  on  one  side,  that  is,  Europe  and  America.  That  is  the  sense 
I  mean;  I  am  not  talking  about  individuals.  At  sometime  or  other,  gradually  or 
as  it  may  be,  I  suppose  changes  will  come.  The  difficulty  about  dealing  with 
the  Charter  is  that  the  moment  you  touch  it  and  try  to  change  it,  fierce 
controversial  issues  arise.  You  really  cannot  deal  with  it  calmly  and 
dispassionately.  Therefore,  I  am  not  keen,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable,  to 
take  it  up  at  the  present  juncture  or  in  the  near  future. 

Question:  Mr.  Nehru,  in  the  light  of  the  tradition  of  peace  which  you  have 
so  eloquently  portrayed  as  the  legacy  of  India,  how  do  you  visualize  your 
country’s  position  in  the  world  security  system  that  must  necessarily  follow 
an  effective  disarmament  forward  step?  Firstly,  do  you  feel  that  India’s 
representation  on  a  commission  negotiating  disarmament  is  essential  or 
desirable  at  least?  Secondly,  how  do  you  visualize  an  augmented  Asian 
representation  in  the  Secretariat  when  an  international  police  force  arises 
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in  such  a  world  security  system? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  too  much  for  me  to  visualize  at  the  present  moment, 
but  I  would  say  this:  so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  we  have  never  been  frightfully 
anxious  to  push  ourselves  into  any  committee  or  other  body.  I  think  that,  having 
regard  to  the  size  of  India,  if  you  like,  and  in  some  ways  the  importance  of 
India  also,  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  India  to  be  more  adequately 
represented  in  the  higher  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not 
keen  that  elections  take  place  to  have  all  sorts  of  commissions  and  committees. 
Sometimes,  under  pressure  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  agree  to  some  of  our 
people  standing  for  them,  but  I  would  be  completely  happy  if  we  did  not  stand 
for  any  elections. 

Question:  Sir,  you  made  quite  a  forceful  speech  during  your  general  debate 
statement  regarding  the  struggle  of  the  Algerian  people  for  their 
independence.  However,  Sir,  I  wonder  whether  you  can  tell  us  something 
of  your  views  regarding  the  demand  by  the  Algerian  Government,  which 
was  supported  by  several  uncommitted  leaders,  regarding  the  organization 
of  a  referendum  in  Algeria  on  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  country. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Prima  facie  it  is  a  good  demand. 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do  you  feel  the  tensions  here  have  increased 
or  decreased  in  the  last  ten  days? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  there  are  both  impressions  in  my  mind — that  they 
appear  to  have  increased,  but  at  the  back  of  them  there  are  also  some  reasons 
for  thinking  that  they  will  decrease. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  go  on.  We 
would  be  glad  to  go  on  for  hours.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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218.  At  the  UN  Headquarters:  Afro-Asian  Solidarity50 

NEUTRAL  NATIONS’  MOVE 
AFRO-ASIAN  GROUP’S  SUPPORT  SOUGHT 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  the  Presidents  of  Indonesia,  Ghana  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  today  sought  support  from  the  powerful  Afro-Asian  group  for 
their  General  Assembly  resolution  aimed  at  a  renewal  of  Soviet-United  States 
Summit  contacts. 

Along  with  Mr  Saleb  Salaam  the  Prime  Minister  of  Lebanon,  which  is  not 
a  sponsor  of  the  draft,  they  addressed  the  44-member  group  at  an  extraordinary 
hour-long  meeting  of  the  group  behind  closed  doors  in  a  basement  conference 
room  here  at  United  Nations  headquarters. 

Mr.  Nehru,  who  was  said  to  have  spearheaded  the  drive  for  group  backing, 
told  delegates  that  he  believed  the  resolution  would  be  very  helpful  in  lessening 
world  tensions. 

The  Chairman,  U  Thant  of  Burma,  who  briefed  correspondents  afterwards 
on  the  proceedings,  said  Mr.  Nehru  had  voiced  opposition  to  an  Australian  bid 
to  broaden  the  draft  into  a  plea  for  a  new  Big  Four  Summit  “at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.” 

As  tabled,  the  neutral  nations’  bid,  in  which  the  five  Afro-Asian  sponsors 
were  joined  by  Yugoslavia,  stated  the  view  that  “as  a  first  urgent  step”,  the 
American  President  and  Soviet  Premier  should  “renew  their  contacts  interrupted 
recently.” 

Neither  Mr.  Eisenhower  nor  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  document. 

In  case  of  rejections  by  both  leaders  of  any  idea  of  an  early  confrontation, 
Mr.  Nehru  himself  told  reporters  as  he  came  from  the  meeting  that  he  would 
press  the  resolution  “with  all  my  might  and  main.” 

Ghana’s  President,  Dr.  Nkrumah,  made  the  opening  statement  to  the  group, 
U  Thant  said,  while  other  addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Nasser,  President 
Sukarno,  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Salaam. 

The  group  took  no  formal  decision  and  there  was  no  discussion  of  the 
question,  it  was  stated. 

While  regarding  the  Australian  amendments  as  unacceptable  to  the  original 
sponsors,  Mr.  Nehru  said  they  might  be  “worth  considering”  if  introduced  as  a 
separate  resolution,  U  Thant  told  reporters. 


50.  4  October  1960,  United  Nations,  New  York.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  6  October  1960. 
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The  Australian  amendment  in  Mr.  Nehru’s  opinion  was  unacceptable  “as  it 
is  not  an  amendment  at  all,  but  deals  with  a  different  matter  altogether”,  the 
Chairman  added. 

U  Thant  said  Mr.  Nehru  had  reviewed  events  at  greater  length  than  his 
colleagues,  and  had  “dealt  at  some  length  with  the  implications  of  the  resolution”. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  had  maintained  that  the  draft  would  be  very  helpful 
in  lessening  tensions,  and  he  appealed  to  the  group  to  support  it,  U  Thant  said. 
Mr.  Nehru  had  told  his  audience  that  he  considered  the  five-power  draft 
“extremely  important”  and  the  more  he  thought  about  it  the  “more  impressed 
he  had  become  about  its  significance”. 

The  Indian  Prime  Minister  also  told  the  group  that  he  believed  the  resolution 
had  “stirred  up  some  thinking”. 

U  Thant  said  the  other  leaders  had  spoken  briefly.  Dr.  Nkrumah  had  appealed 
for  Afro-Asian  solidarity,  while  Mr.  Salaam  had  also  called  on  members  to  do 
all  they  could  to  strengthen  their  unity  and  so  “increase  the  role  they  can  play”. 

President  Nasser  told  the  group  that  they  represented  “the  moral  force  of 
the  world”.  That  moral  force,  he  added,  could  play  a  big  part  in  lessening 
world  tensions. 

President  Sukarno  had  taken  “a  more  philosophical  approach”  in  his 
statement,  according  to  U  Thant.  The  Indonesian  President  had  spoken  of 
three  features  of  the  twentieth  century — the  emergence  of  the  socialist  countries, 
the  emergence  of  the  newly  independent  States  and  the  atomic  revolution. 

The  meeting  broke  up  after  about  an  hour  and  the  three  Presidents  and  Mr. 
Nehru  left  the  United  Nations  apparently  to  return  to  their  delegation  offices. 


219.  To  the  General  Assembly:  Proposed  Amendment  to 
Draft  Resolution51 

Mr.  Nehru  (India):  I  should  like  right  at  the  beginning  to  say  that  I  welcome  the 
small  amendment  to  the  five-Power  draft  resolution52  (A/4522),  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  This  amendment 
makes  no  effective  change,  but  I  think  it  is  a  happier  way  of  putting  forward 
the  idea  contained  in  the  draft  resolution. 


5 1 .  Speech  at  the  887  Plenary  Meeting,  5  October  1 960.  United  Nations  Official  Records  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Fifteenth  Session  (Part  I)  Plenary  Meetings,  Vol.I,  pp.  427-429. 

52.  The  Times ,  London,  reports  Dr.  Fawzi  of  the  UAR  to  have  moved  a  “minor  verbal 
amendment”,  but  does  not  mention  what  he  said.  See  The  Times ,  6  October  1960. 
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Some  three  or  four  days  ago,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  put  forward  this 
draft  resolution  from  five  nations  before  the  Assembly  (880th  meeting),53  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  that  would  be  unanimously  accepted.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  reasonably  possible  that  any  member  of  this  Assembly  could  object  to 
that  draft  resolution.  It  is  simple.  It  is  straightforward.  There  is  nothing  contained 
in  it  against  this  person  or  that  person  or  this  group  or  that  group.  But  it  does 
represent  a  strong  desire,  a  passionate  desire,  to  get  things  moving.  It  does 
represent  the  feeling  that  this  Assembly  should  not  sit  by  helplessly  watching, 
paralysed,  as  if  it  could  not  act.  It  represented  something  to  do — not  much, 
may  be;  but  it  might  come  to  something. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  Assembly  arriving  at  a  stage  where  it 
cannot  move  and  can  only  deliver  speeches  about  general  problems.  Therefore, 
it  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  I  received  the  next  day  or  the  day  after 
the  amendment  submitted  by  Australia  (A/L.316).  I  read  it  with  care,  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  I  read  it  again.  And  the  more  I  read  it  the 
more  surprised  I  was  that  any  member  of  the  Assembly  should  have  put  this 
forward  as  an  amendment. 

I  venture  to  place  before  this  Assembly  my  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  it 
seemed  to  me,  quite  patently,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  by  way  of  amending  the 
proposition  which  we  had  put  forward.  It  is  not  an  amendment.  Perhaps  I  do 
not  know  the  rules  of  this  Assembly,  but  it  is  not  an  amendment.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,54  in  his  speech,  made  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  an 
amendment,  although  he  may  call  it  so.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  amendment. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  a  separate  draft  resolution  in  some  form  or  another. 
It  might  have  been  brought  forward  and  considered  by  the  Assembly.  Of  course, 
if  it  was  so  considered,  I  would  have  much  to  say  about  it  and  against  it;  but, 
anyhow,  it  might  have  been  considered  separately.  It  is  not  an  amendment  to 
this  draft  resolution  which  the  five  nations  have  put  forward.  I  could  not 
understand  this  departure  from  the  normal  workings  of  the  Assembly.  I  could 
not  quite  understand  what  meaning  lay  behind  this  so-called  amendment. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  more 
especially  for  his  keen  mind  and  ability.  I  wondered  if  that  keen  mind  and 
ability  had  not  tried  to  cover  up,  with  a  jumble  of  words,  something  which  had 


53.  See  item  2 15. 

54.  While  moving  an  amendment  to  the  draft  resolution  on  5  October  Menzies  said,  “. .  .My 
point  is  that  to  narrow  the  issues  down  to  matters  which  may  in  an  initial  sense,  be 
discussed  by  the  Heads  of  two  governments  is  to  put  the  world  problem  out  of 
perspective.”  See  The  Hindu ,  6  October  1960. 
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no  meaning  at  all — or  the  wrong  meaning.  So  I  was  particularly  keen  and 
anxious  to  listen  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  in  order  that  he  might  throw 
some  light  on  this  aspect  of  this  question  which  I  had  failed  to  understand.  And 
I  listened  to  him  with  great  care.  And  the  more  I  listened  the  more  confused  I 
grew  and  the  more  I  listened  the  more  I  realised  that  there  is  no  substantive 
idea  in  this  motion,  but  some  idea  of  just  dislike  of  what  the  five-nation  draft 
resolution  had  suggested.  Why  dislike  it?  That,  I  could  not  understand. 

He  said,  clearly,  that  he  dissented  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  draft 
resolution — a  very  big  paragraph,  a  very  innocuous  one;  nevertheless,  a 
paragraph  with  very  considerable  meaning.  In  fact,  the  whole  draft  resolution 
led  up  to  that;  the  rest  is  a  preamble.  Therefore,  he  dissented  from  the  very 
basic  of  this  draft  resolution.  He  came  forward  with  his  amendment  to  it,  and 
he  said  that  the  effect  of  this  draft  resolution,  if  carried,  would  be  undesirable. 
I  wondered  if  I  had  understood  him  correctly  or  if  I  had  made  some  mistake  in 
regard  to  what  he  said.  Why,  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  from  any  point  of  view, 
from  any  approach,  could  the  adoption  of  this  draft  resolution  possibly  be 
undesirable?  I  have  given  thought  to  this  matter,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to 
understand  this  reasoning.  Therefore,  it  must  be  undesirable  from  some  point 
of  view  of  which  I  am  not  aware.  It  must  be  undesirable  from  some  point  of 
view  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  draft  resolution.  That  is  the  conclusion 
I  arrived  at. 

I  would  put  to  the  Assembly,  with  respect  and  without  meaning  offence:  is 
this  rather  trivial  way  of  dealing  with  this  not  only  important  but  vital  question 
which  is  shaking  the  world — the  question  of  world  conflict  and  how  to  avoid 
it — rendered  proper,  by  calling  it  an  amendment  of  the  resolution?  I  submit  that 
we  are  discussing — although  we  are  using  simple  words  here — very  important 
matters,  matters  affecting  this  Assembly,  matters  affecting  the  world. 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  argument,  talked  about  a  conference.  Why  does 
our  draft  resolution  suggest  a  meeting  or  a  conference?  I  would  beg  him  to 
read  the  draft  resolution  again  and  again,  because  he  has  failed  to  understand  it. 
It  does  not  necessarily  suggest  a  conference  or  a  meeting.  It  suggests  a  renewal 
of  contacts. 

Then  again,  he  asked,  why  should  two  people  meet?  Why  should  not  four 
meet?  Why  dismiss  the  United  Kingdom  and  France?  Why  omit  them  from 
summit  talks?  These  are  quotations  which  I  took  down  when  he  was  speaking. 
Why  all  this,  he  asked.  Well,  simply  because  there  is  no  “why?”  about  it — 
because  nobody  is  dismissing  anybody,  or  pushing  anybody  out,  or  suggesting 
it.  He  has  again  missed  the  point  of  the  draft  resolution  and  has  considered, 
possibly,  that  there  is  some  kind  of,  shall  I  say,  secret  motive  behind  this.  I 
really  regret  that  any  such  idea  should  have  gone  abroad. 
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The  draft  resolution  was  put  forward  in  all  good  faith  for  the  purposes 
named  in  it,  and  to  suspect  it  of  some  secret  device  to  push  somebody  out,  or 
not  to  pay  adequate  respect  to  some  country,  is  not  fair  of  the  honourable 
gentleman.  Indeed,  I  greatly  regret  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
has  done  very  little  justice  to  himself  in  proposing  this  amendment  or  in  making 
the  speech  he  did.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  Assembly  will  not  look  at  this  matter 
from  the  superficial  points  of  view  which  the  Prime  Minister  put  forward,  but 
will  consider  it  from  the  basic  point  of  view  which  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  this  amendment,  which  I  think  is  not  an  amendment.  The 
wording  is  interesting.  It  says: 

“ Recalling  that  a  Conference  between  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
was  arranged  to  take  place  in  Paris  on  17  May  1960”. 

Now  note  the  words. 

“In  order  that  these  four  leaders  should  examine  matters  of  particular  and 
major  concern  for  their  four  nations”. 

It  is  a  private  matter  between  the  four  nations,  according  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  What  has  the  Assembly  to  do  with  it?  Then,  this  amendment 
says: 

“ Believing  that  much  benefit  for  the  world  could  arise  from  a  co-operative 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  these  four  nations  in  relation  to 
those  problems  which  particularly  concern  them”. 

Now  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  idea  to  put  before  the  Assembly — that  is, 
that  these  matters,  these  so-called  summit  meetings  and  the  rest,  are  private 
concerns  of  the  four  eminent  dignitaries,  Heads  of  State  or  Prime  Ministers,  of 
these  four  countries.  Where  does  the  Assembly  come  in?  Where  do  all  of  us 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  outer  darkness  come  in? 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  then  said  that  we,  the  sponsors  of  this 
draft  resolution,  had  fallen  into  some  communist  trap  which  was  aimed  at 
describing  the  world  as  being  divided  up,  or  as  dealing  with  two  great 
protagonists  and  ignoring  the  world. 

What  the  communist  technique  may  be  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  am  not 
aware.  It  may  be  like  this,  it  may  not  be:  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with 
these  techniques.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia’s 
technique  is  obvious.  It  is,  “There  are  these  four  great  Powers” — whom  we 
respect,  of  course,  whom  we  honour — ”so  leave  it  to  them.  What  business  has 
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[A  tall  order] 

Political  Who ’s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  11  September  1960,  p.  1) 

the  Assembly  to  deal  with  these  matters?  It  is  obvious,  his  amendment  says  so. 
Now  surely  this  kind  of  thing,  this  idea,  this  approach,  cannot,  should  not, 
must  not  be  accepted. 

When  we  suggested  that  these  two  distinguished  Heads  of  great  States 
should  renew  contacts  it  was  not  with  an  idea  that  they  should  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  finalize  them.  I,  personally,  would  not  agree  to  any 
finalisation  of  these  matters  with  two  Powers,  or  four  Powers  or  ten  Powers. 
Only  the  Assembly  should  finalize  them.  But  it  is  true  that,  in  dealing  with  these 
tremendous  questions,  it  is  convenient  and  desirable  for  matters  to  be  discussed 
in  small  groups  and  more  particularly,  in  a  question  such  as  disarmament  by 
some  of  the  countries  which  have  most  to  disarm.  Most  of  the  people  sitting 
here  have  nothing  to  disarm,  or  practically  nothing,  although  we  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  disarmament  of  others  so  that  war  may  not  break  out  and 
destroy  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  right  that  two  Powers,  or  four  Powers,  or  ten  committees  or 
commissions  may  consider  these  matters  quietly,  not  always  making  speeches 
at  each  other  as  is  done  in  Assembly,  but  from  a  constructive  point  of  view. 
That  is  all  right,  but  remembering  always  that  in  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  no 
group  of  Powers,  however  big,  can  dispose  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

But  that  appears  to  be  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
and  because  he  has  that  idea  that  four  Powers  should  dispose  of  this  he  was, 
naturally  and  rightly,  somewhat  irritated  at  the  idea  that  only  two  Powers  should 
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do  so.  Well,  it  is  not  my  intention  that  any  two  Powers,  or  four  or  six  or  more, 
should  do  so.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  disabuse  him  of  this  wrong  opinion 
that  he  has  in  his  mind. 

My  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  amendment  is  that  it  proceeds,  I  imagine, 
from  some  kind  of  basic  suspicion  that  there  is  a  trick.  The  Prime  Minister 
cannot  put  his  finger  on  what  the  trick  is,  but  there  must  be  a  trick  because  the 
idea  has  not  come  from  him  or  his  group.  That  kind  of  thing  may  sometimes 
happen.  Personally,  I  am  rather  innocent  of  the  working  of  the  Assembly.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  members  who  come  here  often  play  these  tricks  on  each  other. 
But  certainly  I  can  assure  the  Prime  Minister,  with  all  earnestness,  that  there  is 
no  trickery  in  this  draft  resolution.  However,  there  is  something  which  I  would 
like  him  to  appreciate,  and  that  is  that  there  is  passion  in  this  draft  resolution.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  words.  The  Prime  Minister  said,  and  I  was  happy  to  hear  it, 
that  he  prayed  daily  for  the  avoidance  of  armed  conflict.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
his  prayers  will  have  effect,  and  that  all  our  prayers  will  have  effect.  But  even 
prayers  require  some  action  and  we  meet  here  not  merely  to  pray,  although 
prayer  is  good,  but  for  action,  to  give  a  lead  to  the  world,  to  induce  people,  to 
request  people,  to  urge  people  to  act  in  a  particular  way,  and  sometimes  to 
push  people  to  act  in  a  particular  way.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do. 

And  this  draft  resolution  that  we  have  ventured  to  put  before  the  Assembly, 
in  its  simple  form  of  words,  represented  that  passion  and  that  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done,  or  that  at  any  rate,  the  beginnings  of  something  must 
take  place  so  that  it  might  take  effect  later  on.  Above  all,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
for  the  Assembly  to  meet,  with  members  coming  here  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  to  avoid  discussing  this  matter  was  a  confession  of  helplessness 
and  of  paralysis  of  a  great  Organisation,  which  was  intolerable.  I  submit  that  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  position  that  the  Assembly  could  not  deal  with  these 
matters  because  some  people  were  angry  with  each  other. 

Now,  anger  may  be  justified;  nevertheless,  it  cannot  override  the  major 
considerations  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  realize  that  this  draft  resolution 
cannot  lead  us  into  the  path  of  a  solution,  cannot  lead  even  to  a  basic  consideration 
of  these  problems.  As  things  are,  we  must  recognize  the  facts,  and  the  facts 
are  that  this  cannot  be  done  at  this  stage.  But  what  we  were  concerned  with 
was  the  hope  that  this  glacier,  as  it  were,  that  had  come  to  surround  us,  might 
be  pushed  a  little  or  might  be  made  to  melt  here  and  there,  so  that  in  the  future 
discussions  could  take  place  at  suitable  times.  At  the  present  moment  they 
cannot.  Let  us  be  frank  about  it:  this  great  country,  the  United  States,  is  engaged 
in  a  great  election  and  it  is  not  convenient  for  it — I  quite  recognize  that — to 
enter  into  these  basic  talks.  That  is  true.  But  even  now,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
arrest  the  process  of  deterioration,  then  it  can  become  more  difficult  even  at  a 
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later  stage  to  have  those  talks.  That  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Therefore  we 
suggested  that  this  small  but  highly  important  step  might  be  taken  as  an  urgent 
move  towards  the  renewal  of  contacts.  Remember  that. 

We  think  we  were  perfectly  right.  Let  us  consider  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  were  to  be  followed.  It  would 
mean — the  amendment  says  so  quite  clearly — that  this  renewal  of  contacts 
would  not  take  place,  that  the  negative  view  prevails  and  that  we  should  wait 
for  some  future  occasion,  which  obviously  is  a  fairly  distant  occasion  now,  for 
some  kind  of  summit  conference  to  be  held.  Now,  I  am  in  favour  of  a  summit 
conference,  but  I  realize,  and  the  Assembly  realizes,  that  it  cannot  be  held  in 
the  next  few  months.  Therefore,  we  should  have  to  wait  and  spend  our  time, 
presumably,  in  daily  prayer  that  this  might  take  place  and  that  war  might  be 
avoided. 

I  submit  that  this  position  is  not  only  a  completely  untenable  position,  but 
it  verges  on  absurdity,  and  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  of  the  high  ability  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia  should  put  it  forward.  Also,  this  amendment,  I 
regret  to  say,  does  have  a  tinge  of  the  cold  war  approach,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
if  we  are  to  seek  solutions  for  these  mighty  problems  it  is  not  through  such 
approaches  that  we  shall  do  so.  Charge  and  counter-charge,  accusation  and 
counter-accusation — we  have  had  plenty  of  them  and  perhaps  we  shall  go  on 
having  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  are  to  deal  with  serious  questions 
it  is  not  by  accusing  each  other  or  by  bringing  counter-accusations  in  reply. 
We  are  out  to  achieve  something,  and  if  we  want  to  achieve  something  we 
have  to  recognize  facts  as  they  are  and  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  is.  We 
cannot  merely  satisfy  ourselves  by  making  charges  and  counter-charges. 

There  is,  I  feel — though  I  hope  I  am  wrong — some  of  this  cold  war 
approach  in  the  so-called  amendment  of  Australia.  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  that 
this  draft  resolution  that  has  been  sponsored  by  the  five  nations  should  be 
adopted — adopted  unanimously,  or,  if  not  unanimously,  nearly  unanimously. 
Not  to  adopt  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
objectives  we  have  and  those  for  which  the  United  Nations  stands,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  creating  some  kind  of  disengagement,  some  kind  of  “detente” 
in  this  matter — the  beginnings  of  it,  at  least;  not  a  solution — a  solution  will 
come  later — but  some  little  movement  in  the  right  direction.  It  would  be 
dangerous,  it  would  be  harmful,  it  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  not  to  pass  it. 
Therefore  it  should  be  passed,  and  I  still  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
will  realize  that  his  amendment  is  not  what  he  apparently  imagined  it  to  be,  and 
that  it  is  a  harmful  amendment  which  shows  a  certain  lack  of  care  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  happen.  The  amendment  would  say  that  we  should  let 
months  pass  and  then  those  four  great  countries  can  meet  together  and  possibly 
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renew  their  charges  and  counter-charges.  Now,  that  is  not  good  enough,  even 
we  of  the  humbler  countries,  without  vast  armies  and  nuclear  weapons,  may 
sometimes  unburden  our  hearts,  I  hope;  and  if  we  cannot  unburden  our  hearts 
and  our  minds  in  the  Assembly,  what  are  we  to  do?  Are  we  just  to  be  shepherded 
into  this  group  or  that  group  and  say  what  we  are  told  to  say  here  and  there, 
and  not  be  allowed  even  to  express  our  innermost  feelings?  I  do  submit  that 
this  kind  of  approach  would  not  be  right,  for  any  of  us. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  moved  a 
small  amendment.  We  would  not  object  to  small  amendments  if  they  bettered 
the  draft  resolution  and  if  the  purpose  of  the  draft  resolution  remained  and  was 
not  distorted  and  changed  completely  into  something  entirely  the  opposite  of  it. 
Therefore,  I  beg  again  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  this  draft  resolution  if  not 
unanimously  then  nearly  unanimously. 


220.  At  the  General  Assembly:  Withdrawal  of  the  Draft 
Resolution55 

Mr.  Nehru  (Prime  Minister  of  India):  The  President  was  good  enough  to  allow 
the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  an  opportunity  to  consult  amongst 
themselves  on  the  position  that  has  been  created  because  of  certain  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  this  draft  resolution.  The  sponsors  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  have  consulted  amongst  themselves  and  with  others, 
many  others  who  have  supported  this  draft  resolution.  We  feel  that  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  a  difference  to  the 
purpose  of  this  draft  resolution.  I  ventured  to  say  earlier  today  that  if  any 
verbal  changes  were  made  without  affecting  the  substance  of  it,  we  would 
gladly  accept  those  changes.  But  the  present  changes  that  have  been  made, 
according  to  our  thinking  not  only  make  part  of  this  draft  resolution  contrary 
to  fact,  as  we  ventured  to  point  out  earlier  today,  but  also  make  an  essential 
change,  which  according  to  our  thinking,  takes  away,  as  I  have  said,  from  the 
main  purpose  underlying  that  draft  resolution. 

That  draft  resolution  was  drafted  under  great  stress  of  feeling,  almost 
oppression,  at  what  it  describes  as  “the  recent  deterioration  in  international 
relations”.  And  further,  all  over  the  world  people  will  be  looking  to  this  Assembly 
to  give  them  a  lead,  to  indicate  some  step  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  easing  of 


55.  Speech  at  the  889th  Plenary  Meeting,  5  October  1960.  United  Nations  Official  Records 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Fifteenth  Session  (Part  I)  Plenary  Meetings,  Vol.  I,  p.  469. 
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this  world  tension.  Again,  the  draft  resolution  refers  to  “the  grave  and  urgent 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  United  Nations  to  initiate  helpful  efforts”.  As  it 
has  now  been  changed,  it  seems  to  us  that  that  essential  urgency  has  gone,  that 
that  passionate  feeling  that  something  should  be  done  has  faded  away  in  the 
wording  of  the  draft  resolution  as  it  is.  And  something  has  been  said  in  it  which 
is  not  true  to  fact,  that  is  to  say,  that  these  two  great  countries,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  should  renew  their  contacts.  As  I  stated  before, 
there  has  been  no  break  in  those  contacts  politically,  diplomatically  or  otherwise. 
Therefore  it  is  not  a  correct  statement.  It  does  not  seem  proper  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  responsible  for  a  statement  which  is  so  patently  incorrect.  At  any 
rate,  the  sponsors  of  this  draft  resolution  do  not  wish  to  associate  themselves 
with  such  a  statement.  But  that  is  a  relatively  minor  matter.  The  major  point  is 
that  the  draft  resolution  as  it  stands  now  lacks  that  sense  of  passion  and  energy 
and  dynamism  which  we  thought  this  situation  required. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  discussion  over  procedural  matters.  It  was  far 
from  our  intention  to  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  the  Assembly  in  discussions 


[Olive  Branches  make  good  whips] 

Political  Who  s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  9  October  1960,  p.  9) 
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about  procedure.  But,  as  has  become  evident  during  these  discussions,  behind 
those  procedural  matters  lay  high  questions  of  policy.  We  held  certain  opinions 
about  the  procedural  matters  also,  but  I  shall  not  refer  to  that  now.  It  transpired 
throughout  the  discussion  at  this  late  hour  in  the  evening  that  there  were 
differences  of  opinions  on  basic  matters,  and  that  those  differences  were  sought 
to  be  expressed  in  these  changes  which  now  form  part  of  this  draft  resolution. 
For  us,  therefore,  the  purpose  for  which  we  had  submitted  this  draft  resolution 
is  not  being  served.  It  may  indeed  create  an  impression  that,  shall  I  say,  this 
Assembly  has  taken  up  these  matters  without  that  sense  of  urgency  which  we 
thought  was  necessary. 

From  another  point  of  view,  all  this  discussion  has  seemed  to  us  to  raise 
major  moral  issues.  I  shall  not  go  into  them  in  any  detail  and  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Assembly  in  regard  to  them  but  we  do  consider  that  this  draft  resolution  did 
involve  a  moral  issue  and  the  way  it  has  been  changed  has  deprived  it  of  that 
moral  approach. 

Because  of  all  these  reasons,  the  sponsors  of  this  draft  resolution  feel  that 
they  cannot  associate  themselves  any  longer  with  this  draft  resolution  as  it  is 
now  after  these  changes.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  withdraw56  this  draft 
resolution  because  its  sponsors  are  unable  to  support  it  as  it  is. 


221.  By  J.J.  Singh57 

Notes  on  my  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  Question  of  Tibet 

Nehru  said,  “The  decision  to  abstain  last  year  and  this  year  was  not  reached 
hurriedly  or  without  serious  consideration.  We  thought  about  it  at  length  and 
came  to  this  conclusion. 

“We  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  longer  context.  The  Chinese  attack  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  attacks  them.  I  do  not  think  they  care 
two  pennies  for  the  Tibetans  but  it  serves  their  purpose  to  bring  this  question 


56.  The  General  Assembly’s  two  thirds  majority  rule  and  the  adoption  of  the  Argentine 
Proposal — favouring  the  usage  of  terms  USA  and  USSR  to  that  of  Eisenhower  and 
Khrushchev,  led  to  this  decision.  While  Britain,  France,  USA,  Canada  and  Australia  voted 
for  the  resolution,  forty  five  nations  voted  against  it  while  USSR  abstained.  See  The 
Hindu ,  7  October  1960. 

57.  Draft  by  the  former  President  of  the  India  League  of  America,  5  October  1 960.  NMML, 
J.J.  Singh  Papers. 
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up.  Why  do  they  not  say  anything  about  Angola,  where  the  Portuguese  are 
treating  the  people  in  such  a  cruel  manner? 

“I  want  to  condemn  China.  However,  I  think  this  report  is  exaggerated. 
They  have  taken  evidence  from  refugees,  etc.  But,  all  the  same  some 
cruelties  are  being  committed.  So,  on  purely  human  grounds,  one  should 
condemn  the  Chinese.  But  we  have  a  serious  problem  with  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  us.  So  we  have  to  take  everything  into  account 
before  we  do  anything.  “Russian  disagreement  with  China  is  becoming 
more  acute.  Russia  should  be  able  to  restraint  the  Chinese.  Khrushchev 
told  the  Bucharest  conference  that  China  was  wrong  in  what  she  had  done 
on  the  Indian  border. 

“Everything  today  is  part  of  the  cold  war.  Why  Australia  introduced 
this  amendment? 

When  I  suggested  that  Khrushchev  will  do  anything  till  the  election  of 
the  next  President,  Nehru  said,  “All  the  same,  some  kind  of  a  talk  should 
take  place  now  which  may  make  it  easier  for  a  meeting  between  Khrushchev 
and  the  next  President.” 

At  one  stage,  he  asked  me  as  to  what  was  this  Afro-Asia  Council.  I  told 
him  that  Jaya  Prakash  had  organized  it.  “Jaya  Prakash?”  he  said. 

I  did  not  ask  for  an  elucidation  of  this  remark. 

222.  In  New  York:  Issues  of  International  Concern58 

SPECIAL  U.N.  SESSION  ON  DISARMAMENT 
NEHRU  WELCOMES  SOVIET  PREMIER’S  PROPOSAL 
DIFFUSION  OF  SECRETARY’S  POWERS  URGED 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  to-day  welcomed  the  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Premier, 
Mr.  Nikita  Khrushchev,  for  a  special  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at 
top  level  early  next  year  to  discuss  disarmament.  As  an  alternative  he  suggested 
a  session  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  but  pointed  out  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  the  Disarmament  Commission  consisted  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  Nehru,  who  was  being  interviewed  by  all  major  television  networks  in 
the  United  States,  urged  diffusion  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General’s  powers  by 
the  appointment  of  Deputy  Secretaries-General  or  “something  of  that  kind.” 


58.  8  October  1960,  New  York.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  9  October  1960. 
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RELAXATION  OF  TENSION 
WEST  NOT  EAGER  AT  PRESENT 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  Western  nations  did  not  want  an  easing  of  the  cold  war 
“at  the  present  moment”,  although  “basically”  wanted  a  relaxation  of  international 
tension.  “There  is  a  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the  question,”  he  said. 

The  neutralist  nations  did  not  want  “this  frozen  situation  to  continue,”  he 
added. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  was  “convinced  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants 
disarmament”.  The  Western  world  wanted  disarmament  too,  but  they  wanted 
it  “not  knowing  how  to  do  it  without  getting  entangled  in  difficulties. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  the  resolution  proposed  by  five  neutralist  countries  at  the 
United  Nations  for  resumed  contacts  between  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  President 
Eisenhower  was  “an  expression  of  hope — I  did  not  think  the  resolution  was 
controversial.” 

The  resolution,  which  was  subsequently  defeated,  was  designed  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  next  stage  in  top  level  contacts  between  the  East  and  West, 
Mr.  Nehru  declared. 

Mr.  Nehru  indicated  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  even  with  a  “casual” 
gesture  in  response  to  the  non-aligned  powers’  resolution. 

He  deplored  “rather  crude”  cold  war  pressures  that  he  found  in  the  United 
Nations  and  asserted  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  at  important  international  talks 
non-aligned  powers  were  also  represented. 

CONGO  PROBLEM 

On  the  Congo,  Mr.  Nehru  urged  the  United  Nations  to  operate  only  through  the 
Government  appointed  by  the  Congolese  Parliament  and  demanded  that  the 
U.N.  should  not  recognize  either  the  body  of  students  set  up  by  President 
Kasavubu  with  former  Foreign  Minister  Justin  Bomboko  as  the  head  or  the 
military  leaders  of  coup  d’etat.  The  U.N.  he  added  could  not  deal  with  the 
Katanga  Government. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  India  would  back  any  proposal  for  setting  forth  a 
principle  that  all  remaining  colonies  in  the  world  are  entitled  to  independence. 

The  practical  measures  to  give  effect  to  it,  he  said,  might  take  one,  two  or 
three  years.  That  was  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  the  application  of  the  word  “colonialism”  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  correct. 
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223.  Interview  to  American  Correspondents59 

SOVIET  UNION  AND  CHINA 
IDEOLOGICAL  CONFLICT 
NEHRU’ S  APPRAISAL 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  the  Soviet  Union  had  gone  a  very  long 
way  towards  normality.  Their  living  standard  and  well-being  had  increased  and 
it  would  be  an  exceeding  folly  on  their  part  to  indulge  in  adventures. 

Mr.  Nehru,  who  was  answering  questions  from  American  correspondents 
during  a  television  interview  said,  “The  Russian  people  want  to  lead  a  normal 
life  and  have  good  things  of  life  after  having  worked  very  hard.  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  the  middle  of  its  fierce  revolutionary  period.  How  long  it  will 
last  I  do  not  know.  There  are  these  pulls,  one  towards  normalcy  and  peace 
while  the  other  is  still  in  its  hot  youth. 

Question:  “By  implication  would  you  say  that  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  healthy  restraining  influence  on  youth,  we  (in  the  west)  should  in 
some  way  support  the  Soviet  Union?” 

Replying  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Nehru  said  he  did  not  know  how  that  could  be 
done  in  a  particular  matter,  but  “it  does  mean  the  sooner  one  comes  to  putting 
an  end  to  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  better  from  any  point  of  view, 
short  or  longer  term.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said  he  had  not  expected  “this  cold  war  bitterness  that  I  found 
here.  I  know  of  course  there  were  basic  differences  and  conflicts  but  I  was 
distressed  (at  the  extent  of  bitterness).” 

Asked  about  the  reported  ideological  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Peking 
over  possibility  of  war  between  the  capitalist  and  Communist  countries,  Mr. 
Nehru  said:  “My  sympathies  are  obviously  against  those  who  view  war  as 
being  inevitable.  If  it  is  inevitable  then  that  inevitability  leads  to  another  inevitable 
thing,  that  is,  complete  disaster.  If  so,  what  exactly  does  one  work  for?  Life 
becomes  pointless.” 

Speaking  about  colonialism,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said:  “I  think  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘colonialism’ — in  the  context  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  wrong.  You  may 
say  if  you  like  that  Soviet  Union  is  controlling  and  even  to  some  extent  exploiting 


59.  8  October  1960,  New  York.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  10  October  1960. 
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certain  situation  or  certain  country  to  its  own  advantage.  The  word  ‘colonial’ 
has  certain  political  and  economic  meaning. 

SOVIET  INFLUENCE  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  Nehru  was  asked  about  “Soviet  Colonialism  in  Cuba”. 

He  replied  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  was  happening  in  Cuba,  except 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  no  doubt  would  like  to  increase  its  influence  there.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  going  to  profit  economically  from  Cuba. 

“Broadly  speaking,  their  economic  structure  is  such  that  they  cannot  profit 
in  that  way.  Political  profit  they  may  gain  in  the  larger  context  of  cold  war. 
That  is  possible.  You  might  say  that  in  some  East  European  countries  they 
gain  some  economic  profit  too;  even  so  it  is  not  in  normal  way  of  exploitation 
by  colonial  countries. 

“You  will  be  completely  right  in  saying  (there  is  Soviet)  desire  to  pull  these 
countries  into  its  own  political  sphere.  That  would  be  correct.” 

Asked  about  Western  colonialism,  Mr.  Nehru  said  that  political  phase  of 
empire  was  over  but  economic  part  still  continued  in  many  ways.  But  it  was  an 
obviously  receding  thing.  Even  so  there  were  still  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa 
where  one  might  as  well  be  living  in  1 7th  century.  There  colonialism  is  in  its 
worst  form. 

Mr.  Nehru  was  asked  whether  he  would  support  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposal 
for  an  immediate  declaration  of  independence  for  these  countries. 

He  replied  that  the  proposal  was  vague.  “I  would  support  the  proposal  that 
the  right  to  independence  of  any  country  must  be  recognized.  How  to  give 
effect  to  it  will  have  to  be  worked  out.  One  cannot  suddenly  and  overnight  do 
something  which  requires  some  political  preparation  apart  from  human  training.” 

SITUATION  IN  CONGO 
U.N.  MUST  DEAL  WITH  PARLIAMENT 

Of  the  many  questions  asked  about  the  Congo  one  related  to  the  Nigerian 
Prime  Minister’s  suggestion  that  there  should  be  fresh  elections  there. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  fresh  elections  could  be  held  but  that  would  take  some 
months.  “Meanwhile  what  is  one  to  do  today  and  tomorrow?” 

The  United  Nations  had  to  deal  with  some  legal  entity  there.  “The  only 
legal  thing  there  is  Parliament.  This  Parliament  appointed  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  If  a  third  party  comes  and  tries  to  stage  a  coup  d’etat  I  do  not 
see  how  the  United  Nations  can  deal  with  him,  look  at  him  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  him.” 
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“It  should  be  the  function  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  Parliament 
however  bad  it  is.  Its  decision  may  not  be  a  very  happy  one  but  that  can  be  the 
only  right  course. 

“If  odd  elements  are  brought  together  by  persuasion,  by  pressure,  if  they 
will  fall  apart  tomorrow  if  something  else  happens.  Therefore  till  a  new  election 
is  held — and  you  can  certainly  have  new  elections — the  present  Parliament 
must  be  encouraged  to  meet  and  bring  pressure  on  its  own  leaders  to  come  to 
terms  or  do  something. 

Mr.  Nehru  went  on  to  say:  “It  is  an  absurd  situation  when  one  hears 
suddenly  some  university  or  high  school  students  being  asked  to  form  a 
Government.  That  is  quite  unique  in  history.” 

An  alternative  to  acting  through  Parliament  in  the  Congo,  he  added,  would 
be  for  the  United  Nations  “itself  to  be  the  governing  power  for  the  time  being 
and  become  a  trustee.  That  will  be  a  dangerous  thing.  Certainly  no  African 
country,  even  the  most  conservative  of  them,  will  put  up  with  that. 

“The  United  Nations  may  be  an  advisory  power,  but  the  only  present  legal 
basis  is  the  constitution  which  was  made  by  Belgium.  General  elections  were 
held  and  Parliament  was  formed.  Let  new  elections  take  place,  let  Parliament 
change  its  leaders.  But  meanwhile  I  do  not  see  any  other  way.”  He  emphasized 
that  Parliament  could  not  be  bypassed. 

The  questioner  said  that  provinces  like  Katanga  were  trying  to  secede  for 
one  reason  or  other.  “Would  you  say  the  United  Nations  has  a  duty  to  support 
the  Central  Government  in  stopping  the  rebellion  or  should  it  freeze  whatever 
has  happened?” 

Mr.  Nehru:  “Katanga  is  represented  in  the  Central  Parliament,  and  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  there.  Any  attitude  the  United  Nations  can  take  other  than 
that  of  dealing  with  Central  Parliament  would  be  wrong,  because  the  United 
Nations  has  gone  there  at  the  request  of  the  Central  Government,  not  Katanga. 

U.N.  SECRETARIAT 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REORGANISATION 

On  being  asked  about  the  question  of  reorganizing  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  Mr. 
Nehru  said  that  without  revising  the  Charter,  the  Secretary-General  himself 
could  do  something. 

“What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  among  his  advisors  in  the  United  Nations  he 
could  easily  have  senior  people  of  status  and  position.  His  position  would  remain 
where  it  is  but  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  different  points  of 
view  which  he  may  not  always  have  otherwise. 

During  Mr.  Trygve  Lie’s  (former  Secretary-General)  time  he  had  some 
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deputy  secretaries-general.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  how  they  functioned. 
Anyhow  there  were  some  people  there  in  more  senior  positions  under  him. 
Something  of  that  kind  might  be  helpful.  Also  there  are  these  tremendous 
responsibilities  that  are  coming  now,  in  Congo  for  instance.  Again  if  there  is 
disarmament  who  is  going  to  take  charge  of  it?” 

Mr.  Nehru  continued:  “I  cannot  imagine  one  man  sitting  here  and  taking  charge 
of  disarmament  of  the  world.  We  will  have  to  create  powerful  commissions 
functioning  under  the  United  Nations.  In  this  sense  there  would  be  certain 
diffusion  of  responsibility  though  the  Secretary-General  would  remain  the  highest 
executive.” 

Question:  The  Soviet  bloc  sat  on  sidelines  while  the  United  State  and  other 
Western  countries  took  a  rather  active  part  in  defeating  your  resolution 
which  was  withdrawn  after  a  procedural  wrangle.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  that  on  the  countries  such  as  yours?” 

Mr.  Nehru:  “I  suppose  that  the  feeling  will  be  that  those  Western  countries 
which  took  the  lead  in  this  are  not  keen  on  the  ice  melting,  that  they  would 
prefer  things  as  they  are.  May  be  Mr.  Khrushchev  also  does  that.  Anyhow  so 
far  as  this  question  was  concerned,  he  remained  quiet.” 

Question:  Do  you  believe  that  the  West  does  not  want  the  ice  to  melt? 

Mr.  Nehru:  “I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  that  at  present  moment.  I  mean  not 
basically  or  forever.  But  whatever  reason  may  be  behind  that  there  is  reluctance 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  situation.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said:  “We  have  had  discussions  on  disarmament  through  officials 
for  a  long  time.  That  did  not  get  us  very  far.  To  break  that  deadlock  it  is 
desirable  for  the  heads  of  Government  to  meet.  Disarmament  is  an  urgent 
issue.  Any  proposal  to  postpone  its  consideration  or  to  adopt  any  policy  which 
automatically  puts  it  off  would  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion.  If  it  is  possible, 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  which  is  the  same  thing.” 

Question:  At  top  level? 

[Nehru]:  “You  mean  with  the  top  people  present.  The  presence  at  the  top  level 
is  desirable  in  the  sense,  first  of  all,  it  gets  the  attention  much  more  and  things 
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can  be  done  perhaps  more  speedily  without  reference  to  Governments.  An 
average  delegate  at  the  United  Nations  is  a  senior  official.  He  dare  not  go  outside 
his  brief.  He  has  to  refer  everything.  Of  course,  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  Mr. 
Eisenhower  or  others  all  function  in  different  contexts.  Mr.  Khrushchev  can 
just  say  what  he  liked.  Mr.  Eisenhower  can  say  a  great  deal,  no  doubt. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  constitutional  limitations.  But  an  official  has  many 
limitations.  He  cannot  go  very  far,  however,  good  he  may  be.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said,  “I  am  quite  convinced  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  disarmament. 
He  does  not  want  war.  He  wants  disarmament  whatever  his  reasons  may  be.  I 
think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  he  has  a  feeling  of  frustration  that  this  matter  does 
not  go  forward.  Some  people  are  obstructing  it.” 

Question:  Are  you  convinced  that  the  Western  world  wants  disarmament? 

[Nehru]:  “Yes,  but  how  shall  I  put  it.  They  want  it  and  yet  there  is  suspicion 
and  fear  of  it,  their  wanting  a  thing  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  without 
getting  entangled  in  difficulties.  At  the  back  of  all  this  is  fear  and  suspicion.” 

U.N.  SEAT  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  Nehru  confirmed  that  it  was  due  to  public  feeling  in  India  against  the 
Chinese  aggression  that  this  year  India  decided  not  to  sponsor  but  only  support, 
any  move  for  seating  People’s  China. 

He  said  India  was  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  from  the  world’s  point 
of  view  and  from  the  United  Nations  point  of  view  that  People’s  China  should 
represent  China  at  the  United  Nations. 

He  did  not  see  how  questions  like  disarmament  or  any  really  major  problem 
could  be  solved  without  China  coming  in. 

However,  it  was  true  “owing  to  the  border  incidents  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  resentment  in  Indian  popular  sentiment.  Popular  sentiment  does  not  say 
“do  not  have  People’s  Government  in  the  United  Nations.  But  it  does  say  “why 
should  you  always  be  the  first  person  to  say  this.  You  can  support  it  when  it 
comes,  certainly,  but  you  need  not  put  your  nose  out  too  much.” 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  KASHMIR  PROBLEM60 
MOVE  TO  DISTURB  “STATUS  QUO”  DEPLORED 
NEHRU  WARNS  OF  DIRE  CONSEQUENCES 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  declared  here  today  that  any  attempt  to  upset  the  status 
quo  in  Kashmir  would  result  in  opening  “the  Pandora’s  Box”  with  all  its 
undesirable  consequences. 

Mr.  Nehru  was  replying  to  an  American  correspondent  who  asked  during 
a  television  interview  whether,  now  that  Indus  water  issue  had  been  settled,61 
efforts  would  be  made  to  settle  Kashmir  question. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  he  was  glad  that  the  Canal  waters  issue  had  been  settled. 
But  so  far  as  Kashmir  was  concerned,  “it  stands  on  a  completely  different 
footing.”  According  to  us,  the  trouble  is  that  Pakistan  has  invaded  part  of  our 
territory  and  is  sitting  there.  According  to  them,  it  is  different. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  in  the  12  years  since  the  ceasefire  in  Kashmir,  many 
important  things  had  happened  “on  our  side  in  Kashmir.  Two  general  elections 
have  been  held  which  is  very  important.  An  Assembly  with  very  considerable 
powers  functions  there.  It  makes  laws  and  does  everything  that  Parliament 
does  except  with  regard  to  some  all-India  subjects  which  only  Central  Parliament 
can  deal  with.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said:  “It  is  part  of  our  Constitution  that  we  cannot  touch  Kashmir 
without  the  consent  of  Kashmir’s  elected  Assembly. 

“It  is  comparatively  difficult  to  live  in  unrealistic  atmosphere  and  talk  about 
things  which  have  no  relation  to  the  present  situation.  The  moment  you 
touch  it  is  like  reopening  “Pandora’s  Box”.  Things  will  come  out  all  over, 
upset  things  everywhere  and  (lead  to)  migrations  and  so  on.” 

The  questioner  then  said  that  he  had  just  wanted  to  know  whether 
“the  new  friendliness  between  Pakistan  and  India  that  seems  to  be  felt  in 
your  countries  cannot  in  some  way  change  the  rigid  position  with  regard 
to  Kashmir.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said  the  kind  of  development  the  questioner  had  mentioned 
always  softened  a  situation. 

So  far  as  the  public  on  both  sides  were  concerned,  they  had  forgotten 
the  question,  at  least  they  did  not  shout  about  it.  “It  is  only  on  political  level 
the  question  comes  up.” 


60.  This  is  part  of  the  same  interview,  but  reported  separately  by  The  Hindu. 

61.  See  item  242. 
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224.  To  the  New  York  Journal-American:  “What  India’s 
Nehru  Thinks”62 

The  most  striking  and  far-reaching  development  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  has  been  the  explosive  growth  of  the  Afro-Asian-Neutral  bloc,  and 
the  man  to  whom  many  of  these  nations  turned  for  leadership  is  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  India,  one  of  the  world’s  most  influential  men. 

A  Hearst  Headline  Task  Force  Panel  whose  members  have  won  the  nicest 
awards  in  journalism  sat  down  this  week  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  to  get  his 
views  on  matters  of  international  importance. 

Members  of  the  panel  interviewing  the  Prime  Minister  were  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief,  The  Hearst  Newspapers;  Kingsbury  Smith, 
Publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal-American;  Frank  Coniff,  National  Editor  of 
The  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Pierre  J.  Huss,  Chief  United  Nations  Correspondent 
for  Hearst  Headline  Service.  Here  are  tape  recorded  questions  and  answers: 

Q:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  significance  do  you  attach  to  the  apparent 
ideological  conflict  between  Premier  Khrushchev  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  with  the  Chinese  insisting  war  is  inevitable  as  long  as 
capitalism  exists,  and  the  Russians  saying  no? 

Nehru:  It  appears  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  countries  on  this  subject.  And  this  has  led  even  to  open 
controversy  and  no  doubt  behind  the  scenes  to  much  greater  controversies. 

Q:  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  thing  for  mankind  for  the  government  of  one 
great  power  to  be  advocating  the  inevitability  of  war? 

Nehru:  I  certainly  think  so. 

Q:  Doesn’t  it  almost  disqualify  them  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations? 

Nehru:  No,  these  are  philosophical  speculations  just  like  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
religion,  you  had  a  great  deal  of  conflict  or  war. 


62.  Interview,  9  October  1960.  NMML,  J.N.  Supplementary  Papers,  F.No.  13A  (XII). 
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Q:  You  mentioned  that  in  your  1956  interview  with  us  at  New  Delhi  when 
you  said  that  in  the  olden  days  there  was  an  effort  to  impose  religion  by 
force  and  that  didn’t  succeed. 

Nehru:  This  is  in  some  ways  a  kind  of  religion.  If  you  talk  to  them,  what  they 
say  is  this — “we  don’t  want  war;  we  don’t  think  it’s  necessary,  but  war  is 
inevitable  because  we  shall  be  attacked.”  Therefore,  you  see — 

Q:  You  mean  like  the  Chinese  were  attacked  in  Tibet?  On  this  question  of 
the  inevitability  of  war,  we  have  seen  reports  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  have  taken  the  position  that  a  nuclear  war  would  not  mean  the 
destruction  of  all  of  them  but  that  several  hundred  million  of  them  would 
survive. 

Nehru:  There  may  be  survivors — how  can  we  say?  But  there  will  be  the  halt 
and  the  lame  and  the  blind  and  what  not. 

Q:  What  did  you  hope  to  achieve  in  pressing  the  resolution  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  for  a  meeting  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev? 

Nehru:  I  did  not  press  exactly  for  a  meeting  between  them  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiation.  The  words  were  “to  renew  contacts.”  What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
bring  them  together  to  shake  hands  in  the  hope  that  this  would  create  a  better 
climate.  In  the  situation  that  has  developed  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  formal 
meetings  to  discuss  important  problems.  There  has  been  not  only  a  break  between 
personalities  but  rigidity  in  contacts.  What  I  thought  was  to  try  to  bring  about 
some  melting  of  the  ice. 

Q:  You  understand  that  at  the  last  meeting  Ike  was  insulted  and  told  he 
couldn’t  come  to  Russia.  And  since  then  there  has  been  the  RB-47  incident. 
Our  people  swear  they  have  proof — and  the  Russians  would  not  let  the 
proof  be  examined — that  the  plane  was  over  neutral  waters.  Now,  if  Ike 
were  to  go  and  make  up — it’s  always  us,  the  Americans,  who  are 
overlooking  these  insults.  We  stop  these  flights.  We  acknowledge  that  they 
were  frowned  upon,  even  though  the  Russians  do  it  with  trawlers  and  we 
do  it  in  the  air.  So  it  would  put  Ike  in  a  position  of  taking  almost  anything 
just  to  have  talks  with  Khrushchev.  Do  you  see  any  possible  way — any 
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formula — that  this  personal  break  between  the  leaders  of  the  world  on  the 
personal  level  could  be  rectified  so  talks  could  be  resumed? 

Nehru:  No— no  formula  has  occurred  to  me,  and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult 
because  very  many  leaders  are  dispersing  from  New  York.  It  might  have  been 
very  easily  possible  for  some  beginnings  to  be  made  here — casual  beginnings. 
But  when  a  casual  thing  is  given  a  great  deal  of  importance  it  ceases  to  be 
casual. 

Q:  In  your  address  to  the  UN  you  said  that  if  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years  effective  disarmament  is  not  achieved,  it  may  be  too  late  to  stop  the 
drift  to  certain  disaster.  Were  you  thinking  in  terms  of  other  powers 
possessing  nuclear  weapons? 

Nehru:  Indeed  I  was,  but  when  I  mentioned  three  or  four  years,  that  referred 
to  what  science  is  doing.  In  three  or  four  or  five  years  it  will  be  more  widely 
known  how  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  It  will  be  a  little  easier.  People  in  several 
countries  may  have  them — either  by  making  them  or  otherwise.  And  the  more 
this  spreads,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  control.  Possibly  in  smaller 
countries  it’s  even  more  difficult  because  they  will  be  more  irresponsible  in 
their  use.  Certainly,  it  would  make  a  difference  in  the  world  if — let  us  say 
China  was  a  full-grown  nuclear  power. 

Q:  What  do  you  personally  think  has  motivated  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  conduct 
here  at  the  United  Nations? 

Nehru:  I  think  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  very  keen  on  disarmament  and  that  he 
feels  this  keenness  is  not  responded  to  at  all  by  the  Western  Powers.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  personal  anger  at  things  that  have  happened. 

Q:  In  the  Congo,  for  instance? 

Nehru:  I’m  talking  about  the  U-2  onwards. 

Q:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  main  difficulty  with  the  Russians  over  the  question 
of  disarmament  is  their  reluctance  to  accept  an  effective  international  system 
of  controls? 

Nehru:  Not  now,  I  should  say.  The  general  principle  of  control  has  been  agreed 
to.  Secondly,  he — Khrushchev — has  said  several  times:  “I’ll  accept  almost  any 
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controls  provided  you  accept  disarmament.”  So  the  matter  is  agreed  to  on 
principle.  And  the  one  objection  he  has  raised  in  connection  with  controls  is 
that  it  should  not  be  turned  into  a  method  of  espionage.  But  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  disarmament  and  controls  are  things  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  one  another.  They  have  to  go  together.  Now  there  is  so  such  that  is 
common  ground.  But  there  is  an  innate  fear  and  suspicion  of  each  other  which 
comes  in  the  way  all  the  time. 

Q:  We  had  this  mutual  distrust  question  out  with  Premier  Khrushchev  in 
Russia,  too.  And  therefore  inspection  is  the  crux.  If  we  distrust  one  another 
equally,  let’s  inspect  one  another  equally. 

Nehru:  Maybe,  but  let’s  take  this  nuclear  tests  inspection.  That  stands  quite 
apart.  Almost  everything  has  been  agreed  to  in  Geneva,  excepting  one,  the 
moratorium  part.  That  is  for  how  long  they  say  definitely  it  should  not  take 
place.  And  there  the  difference  is  a  period  of  years.  Some  say  a  year  and  a  half; 
some  say  five  years.  The  second  thing  is  the  frequency  of  inspections.  Both  of 
these  are  not  matters  of  principle.  They  are  matters  of  adjustment. 

Q:  You  say  both  must  go  together,  that  there  cannot  be  disarmament  without 
control  nor  control  without  disarmament.  But  if  they  use  the  same  definition 
of  the  word  inspection  or  controls  as  we  do,  we’ll  get  some  place.  If  we 
were  talking — you  and  I — about  inspection,  to  be  sure  we  were  both 
unarmed  we’d  know  what  we  were  talking  about.  We’d  open  up  our 
coats — to  show  I  haven’t  got  a  45  or  you  haven’t  got  a  knife.  That’s 
inspection.  But  if  you  say  you  can’t  look  here,  that  inspection  only  goes  as 
far  as  there,  and  then  that’s  not  inspection. 

Nehru:  That  is  true,  that’s  not  inspection.  But  I  don’t  think  anyone  has  said 
that.  The  Russians  say  that  under  the  name  of  inspection  they  don’t  want  to 
have  their  country  flooded  with  spies.  Also  it  is  conceivable  that  nuclear  scientific 
developments  may  go  so  far  that  it  may  become  almost  impossible  for  inspection 
to  find  out  nuclear  weapons. 

Q:  In  other  words,  this  is  the  critical  time  for  disarmament,  right  now — in 
the  next  few  years?  A  point  of  no  return  could  be  reached  where  it  wouldn't 
be  possible? 

Nehru:  Right  now,  of  course. 
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Q:  When  we  interviewed  you  in  New  Delhi,  in  1956,  you  expressed 
confidence  that  the  cold  war  would  come  to  an  end  through  what  you 
described  as  the  processes  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Has  that  confidence 
been  shaken  to  any  extent  by  events  since? 

Nehru:  Undoubtedly  in  the  last  few  months,  that  has  been  shaken  very  much. 
A  contrary  process  has  started,  and  there,  I  suppose,  lies  the  additional  danger. 

Q:  What  would  you  say  the  role  of  the  so-called  neutral  countries  who  met 
here  would  be?  Would  the  role  be  mostly  in  trying  to  get  a  compromise  on 
everything  or  would  they  take  positions  as  a  bloc  for  the  West  or  for  the 
East?  Can  they  say  they  are  neutral  after  having  taken  a  position? 

Nehru:  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  this  bloc  which  I  have  always  deprecated. 
I  don’t  personally  believe  in  this,  well  the  third  bloc  or  anything  like  that.  To 
some  extent  these  uncommitted  countries  function  in  cooperation  with  each 
other  in  the  United  Nations — there’s  nothing  rigid  about  it.  Anyone  who  doesn’t 
want  to  function  that  way  doesn’t.  Take  disarmament.  What  can  a  number  of 
countries  do  except  express  their  opinion  occasionally?  In  effect,  it  is  helping 
in  creating  a  certain  public  opinion. 

Q:  Do  you  think  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  old  can  continue  in  his 
office  if  a  continual  harassment  is  maintained  by  big  powers?  Or  one  big 
power? 

Nehru:  I  should  like  Mr.  Hammarskjold  to  continue,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  an  individual,  if  he  is  continually  harassed,  to  continue  in  office. 

Q:  You  expressed,  in  your  address  to  the  United  Nations,  that  to  you  the 
United  Nations  structure  is  weighted  in  favor  of  Europe  and  the  Americas. 
Do  you  see  reorganization  of  the  UN  as  necessary? 

Nehru:  I  think  a  reorganization  of  the  UN  is  desirable.  New  things  are  happening 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  elsewhere,  and  so  the  structure  or  constitution  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  flexible  and  adapted  to  changing  conditions — gradually, 
slowly,  and  not  violently. 
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225.  On  a  Televised  Interview63 

EFFORTS  TO  END  ARMS  RACE 

U.S.  “OPEN  SKIES”  PROPOSALS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  EFFECTIVE 
NEHRU  URGES  BROADENING  OF  U.N.  SECRETARIAT 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  yesterday  that  President  Eisenhower’s  disarmament 
proposals  were  not  sufficiently  effective  to  end  the  arms  race. 

In  a  televised  interview  here,  Mr.  Nehru  said  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  aerial  inspection  system,  known  as  the  “open  skies”  programme, 
was  not  a  real  disarmament  plan,  but  only  “armaments  continuing  and  being 
watched.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  proposals  might  be  useful  but  were 
not  sufficiently  effective  to  end  the  arms  race.  He  said  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  idea 
“starts  with  the  conscious  or  unconscious  assumption  that  the  present 
conditions  in  regard  to  armaments  will  continue  and  let  us  watch  them  so  they 
will  not  be  used  for  wrong  purposes,  Mr.  Nehru  said. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  he  thought  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General,  should  continue  in  his  job.  But  he  added  in  a  departure 
statement:  “I  do  think  that  the  Secretary-General  himself  might  consider  how 
to  broaden  the  base  of  his  organisation  at  the  top”. 

When  a  reporter  suggested  that  this  might  be  done  by  the  addition  of  a 
neutralist,  Mr.  Nehru  replied:  “No,  I  am  not  interested  in  any  neutralist.” 

Asked  about  his  views  whether  the  United  Nations  organisation  should  be 
altered  generally,  Mr.  Nehru  said:  “It  is  obvious  that  Asia  and  Africa  are  not  in 
a  position  to  pull  their  weight  in  the  United  Nations,  though  they  are  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  course.” 

The  Indian  Prime  Minister  said  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  changes  in  the 
Charter  of  the  organisation  since  such  changes  would  raise  so  many  controversial 
issues.  But,  he  said:  “There  is  no  doubt  that  changes  will  have  to  be  made. 
More  especially  since  many  of  the  problems  dealt  with  are  about  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  he  was  very  glad  he  had  come  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  he  now  understood  the  working  of  this 
body  better  than  before. 

“Obviously  the  Assembly  has  to  face  very  difficult  problems,”  Mr.  Nehru 

said.  “I  am  convinced  that  the  manner  of  approach  is  always  very  important 


63.  10  October  1960,  New  York.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  1 1  October  1960. 
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for  any  problem.  If,  unfortunately  a  man  has  an  angry  manner  the  problem 

becomes  doubly  difficult.” 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  he  had  of  course,  been  disappointed  at  some  of  the 
things  which  had  happened  at  the  Assembly. 

In  reply  to  a  questioner  who  asked  whether  he  was  now  more  hopeful 
about  world  peace  than  when  he  came  to  New  York,  Mr.  Nehru  replied:  “I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  change  in  my  mind  either  way  about  that.”  I  am  hopeful 
because  not  to  be  hopeful  means  not  to  function,  really.” 

Mr.  Nehru  is  returning  home  stated  to  be  convinced  that  so  long  as  there  is 
no  relaxation  of  the  cold  war  there  is  little  chance  of  the  United  Nations 
considering  proposal  on  merits,  writes  the  PTI  Staff  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Nehru,  who  piloted  the  five-Power  neutral  nation  proposal  as  an  initial 
step  to  thaw  the  international  situation,  is  believed  to  be  disappointed  at  the 
developments  here. 

After  his  first  intimate  experience  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  ways  Mr. 
Nehru  is  stated  to  feel  that  participation  by  top  leaders  in  Assembly  sessions  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  repeated  annually.  However,  occasions  may  arise  when 
meetings  at  that  level  may  be  desirable. 

According  to  Mr.  Nehru  apart  from  what  the  United  Nations  may  do, 
contacts  which  the  leaders  are  able  to  establish  here  are  helpful.  The  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  put  up  Argentina  to  block  the  Five-Power  resolution 
has  had  some  reaction  which  the  subsequent  meeting  between  Mr.  Nehru  and 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Christian  Herter,  has  not  helped  him 
overcome  it  completely. 

Speaking  of  the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Nehru  said: 
“I  suppose  the  coming  of  so  many  heads  of  State  made  this  session  rather 
abnormal,  but  I  suppose  now  that  they  are  packing  up  and  leaving  one  by  one 
the  Assembly  will  go  back  to  normality.” 

He  told  a  questioner:  “We  have  no  problems  with  West  Germany  though  of 
course  we  are  naturally  most  interested  in  the  world  problems  affecting  Germany 
as  everybody  is.” 

One  journalist  asked  Mr.  Nehru  whether  he  would  favour  establishment  of 
U.N.  trusteeship  in  African  countries  where  a  white  minority  was  in  power. 

Mr.  Nehru  replied:  “I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  any  trusteeship — even  U.N. 
trusteeship.” 

He  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  that  method  since  he  thought  it  would 
be  as  bad  for  the  U.N.  as  for  the  new  countries  themselves,  and  he  was  thinking 
particularly,  of  the  U.N.  in  this  respect. 

“I  think  the  U.N.  should  help  in  every  way  without  becoming  a  boss 
anywhere”,  he  declared. 
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Mr.  Nehru  said  he  was  grateful  to  his  American  friends  here  who  were 
always  so  friendly  and  hospitable  and  to  many  people  whom  he  did  not  know 
who  had  also  been  very  friendly. 


226.  In  New  York:  Departure64 

GIFTS  TO  NEHRU  FROM  NEW  YORK  POLICE 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  gifts  from  New  York’s 
security  and  policemen  prior  to  his  departure  for  home  yesterday. 

The  gifts  included  an  eight-day  travelling  clock  and  a  couple  of  books. 

A  note  accompanying  the  gifts  said: 

“To  Prime  Minister  Nehru  whose  concern  is  every  man.  It  has  been  an 
honour  and  privilege  to  have  served  you  as  your  escort  in  New  York  City”. 
Paying  high  tributes  to  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  efficiency  of  the  police 
and  security  personnel,  Pandit  Nehru  had  said  they  had  been  “so  extraordinarily 
considerate  to  me.  I  am  grateful  to  them  and  would  like  to  thank  them”. 


(v)  Return 


227.  At  the  London  Airport65 

S.  AFRICAN  REFERENDUM  HAS 
FAR-REACHING  EFFECT 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  on  arrival  at  the  London  Airport  from  New  York 
today  that  last  week’s  South  African  referendum  on  the  formation  of  a  republic 
had  a  “far-reaching  effect  on  the  Commonwealth. 

He  said:  “The  question  of  South  Africa  becoming  or  not  becoming  a  republic 
is  for  them  to  decide. 

“The  effect  of  this  on  the  Commonwealth  is  far-reaching  and  presumably, 
this  will  be  considered  at  a  Commonwealth  Prime  Minister’s  conference. 

“I  am  opposed  to  apartheid  very  much,  and  I  think  conditions  in  Africa  will 
make  it  difficult  to  continue  that  policy  there. 


64.  10  October  1960,  New  York.  Report  from  National  Herald ,  1 1  October  1960. 

65.  10  October  1960,  London.  From  National  Herald ,  1 1  October  1960. 
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“The  important  thing  is  what  the  Commonwealth  stands  for  in  this  matter 
in  matters  of  racial  discrimination  and  equality”. 

U.N.  RESOLUTION 

Pandit  Nehru  was  asked  about  the  resolution  put  forward  by  five  uncommitted 
countries  at  the  U.N.  asking  for  contacts  between  President  Eisenhower  and 
M.  Khrushchev. 

He  said:  “No  one  asked  for  a  meeting;  the  words  were  to  renew  contacts. 

“The  whole  purpose  was  not  that  the  President  or  N.  Khrushchev  should 
discuss  important  matters  but  that  the  very,  very  frozen,  rigid  attitudes  that 
had  arisen  there  might  be  somewhat  improved  so  that,  at  some  future  time,  the 
governments  could  deal  with  each  other  in  a  normal  way.”  Otherwise,  the 
whole  question  of  disarmament  was  held  up. 

“There  was  a  barrier  because  certain  events  had  arisen.  We  felt  that  if 
something  could  be  done,  it  would  facilitate  future  contacts.” 

It  was  a  question  of  some  kind  of  renewal  of  contacts  which  would  facilitate 
matters  even  with  a  new  President  dealing  with  the  situation. 

“It  might  be  easier  for  him  not  to  have  to  face  rigid  barriers”,  he  said. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  N.  Khrushchev  at  the  U.N.,  Pandit  Nehru  said: 
“It  is  unfortunately  obvious  that  the  people  there  were  angry  with  each  other. 
Anger,  if  anything,  increased  after  N.  Khrushchev’s  arrival”. 

CHINA  IN  U.N. 

The  German  Ambassador  in  London  met  Pandit  Nehru  at  the  airport. 

Asked  about  the  inclusion  of  China  in  the  membership  of  the  U.N.,  Pandit 
Nehru  said:  “Progressively  the  vote  goes  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the 
inclusion  of  China.  There  was  only  a  majority  of  the  four  this  time  against  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  the  last  vote  against  it”. 

Asked  what  he  thought  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Menzies’  resolution  calling 
for  British  and  France  participation  in  a  summit  meeting,  he  said:  “The  fact  that 
his  amendment  got  the  lowest  support  of  any  resolution  or  amendment  ever  in 
the  U.N.  Assembly  shows  that  it  did  not  create  a  good  impression”. 

Pandit  Nehru’s  aircraft  left  the  airport  at  1002  GMT  (3.32  p.m.  1ST)  after 
a  stay  of  about  one  and  a  half  hours. 
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(vi)  Sharing  the  UN  experience 

228.  To  Officers  of  the  MEA:  Highlights  of  the  UN  Visit66 

I  am  glad  I  went  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting.  This  meeting 
was  undoubtedly  not  only  rather  important — almost  a  vital  meeting — but  perhaps 
a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  the  United  Nations.  That  turning  point 
would  have  come  even  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  not  gone  there  because  of  other 
developments  and  circumstances.  But  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  going  there  made  a 
difference — a  big  difference — because  it  dramatized  everything  so  much  and 
almost  forced  everyone  to  think  of  certain  important  problems  which  included 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
functioned  in  a  way — in  a  very  rough  way — which  according  to  our  thinking 
was  not  only  bad  form  but  came  in  the  way  of  clear  thinking  and  calm  deliberation 
of  any  assembly.  This  was  very  unfortunate. 

The  first  thing  which  he  laid  stress  upon  was  disarmament.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  is  in  favour  of  disarmament  in  a  big  way,  whatever  the  reasons 
might  be  behind  it.  It  is  also  true  that  he  feels,  and  is  almost  convinced,  that  the 
United  States  and  the  U.K.  Governments  are  not  at  all  anxious  for  disarmament. 
At  any  rate,  even  if  they  feel  in  theory  that  there  should  be  disarmament,  there 
is  no  urgency  in  their  minds  at  all.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Khrushchev  does  not  believe  in 
the  bona  fides  of  the  U.K.  and  U.S.  Governments  in  regard  to  disarmament. 
Then  Mr.  Khrushchev  touched  upon  colonialism  and  inevitably  referred  to  the 
troubled  happenings  in  Africa.  Thirdly,  the  question  was  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  Organisation. 

Now,  for  many  years  past — several  years — we  have  seen  that  the 
Organisation,  as  it  is,  is  not  doing  justice  to  the  representatives  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  weighted  too  much  in  favour  of  Europe  and  the  Americas.  It  was 
formed  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  and  many  changes  have  taken  place  during 
this  period.  The  U.N.  was  a  compromise  between  what  might  be  an  idealistic 
approach  and  the  existing  facts  as  they  were  in  the  international  sphere  fifteen 
years  ago  just  after  the  war.  Certain  countries  were  made  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  which  was  not  correct  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure 
democratic  procedure.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  those  five  countries 
which  were  represented  on  it  were  Great  Powers,  including  China.  China  then 


66.  A  record  of  Prime  Minister’s  address  to  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  on  the 
15th  October  1960  at  1 1.30  a.m.  in  the  Conference  Room.  MEA,  File  No.  1(74)-UN-II/ 
60,  pp.  4-11/corr. 
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was  not  much  of  a  Power,  but  was  so  recognised  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Therefore,  a  special  position  was  given  to  these  five  Powers.  They 
were  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  for  any  major  decision 
of  the  Security  Council,  a  rule  was  laid  down,  that  of  the  unanimity  of  these 
Great  Powers.  If,  as  often  happens,  Russia  does  not  agree  and  the  other  four 
agree,  it  is  called  a  Russian  veto.  Even  in  that,  you  see,  that  the  division  was 
broadly  speaking  4:1,  4  of  the  Western  side  and  Russia  standing  by  herself. 
Whatever  yardstick  you  may  use,  all  these  arrangements  did  not  quite  represent 
the  balance  of  power,  if  you  look  at  the  balance  of  things  generally  in  the  world 
today.  To  say  that  the  relation  of  the  Western  Powers  with  Russia  is  4:1,  is 
totally  incorrect.  Secondly,  other  changes  have  occurred  in  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa  which  were  not  represented  there. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  U.N.  is  influenced  by  the 
views  of  the  State  Department.  To  say  that  Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  an  instrument 
of  the  State  Department,  I  think  is  not  correct,  or  at  least  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  some  truth  in  that  statement.  I  am  not  saying 
that  Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  an  agent  of  the  State  Department.  Of  course  not.  He 
is  an  independent  person  and  fair  minded.  None  of  us,  however  objectively  we 
may  try,  can  possibly  be  wholly  just.  We  have  views,  I  think,  which  are 
conditioned  by  our  upbringing,  our  thinking,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
is  very  much  a  West  European.  He  has  his  own  background,  but  he  is  an 
honest  West  European  who  tries  to  be  as  neutral  as  possible  in  these  matters. 
He,  however,  cannot  help  his  basic  background.  Nobody  can.  This  is  true  not 
so  much  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  alone,  but  in  regard  to  some  other 
functionaries  of  the  United  Nations,  important  persons,  who  represent  much 
more  the  viewpoints  of  the  State  Department  than  the  viewpoints  even  of  the 
European  countries.  The  United  Nations  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York. 
This  in  itself  gives  a  certain  weightage  to  the  State  Department,  because  leaving 
out  the  higher  functionaries,  the  other  staff,  a  great  deal  of  it,  has  got  to  be 
American.  Apart  from  the  question  of  staff,  the  whole  atmosphere  in  which 
they  live  is  naturally  the  atmosphere  of  the  United  States.  That  is  why  we 
feel — it  is  unfortunate — that  the  United  Nations  should  have  had  its  headquarters 
in  New  York.  Geneva  or  Vienna  would  have  been  better,  even  San  Francisco. 
Even  in  America  there  could  be  some  other  place.  I  am  merely  hinting  at  these 
problems  because  I  think  the  issue  is  not  an  immediate  one. 

Now,  all  these  things  were  the  background  of  the  present  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Immediately,  the  problems  were,  of  course, 
disarmament  and  the  situation  in  Africa,  more  especially  in  the  Congo.  The 
problem  of  Africa  was  of  interest  to  everybody,  but  it  was  of  more  interest  to 
us  because  we  are  interested  in  these  colonies  becoming  free  and  partly  because, 
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directly  or  indirectly,  some  of  our  officials  are  functioning  there  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations — Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal  and  Brig.  Rikhye — and  whatever 
they  may  do  or  not  do  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  it.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  Congo  has  precipitated  certain  issues. 
It  has  cast  more  responsibility  on  the  United  Nations — a  very  big  task.  The 
Belgians  left  without  hardly  any  trained  persons,  no  doctors,  no  engineers,  not 
even  primary  school  teachers — an  extraordinary  situation.  So  you  see,  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  became  much  greater  and  vast. 

And  then  there  is  disarmament,  i.e.  if  it  is  agreed  to,  who  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  it?  Obviously,  the  United  Nations  must  come  into  the  picture.  If  it  is  the 
United  Nations,  is  Mr.  Hammarskjold  going  to  be  in  charge?  Can  an  individual 
be  in  charge  of  this  vast  and  intricate  problem  of  disarmament?  No  individual 
can.  So  that  the  future  structure  of  the  United  Nations  became  a  highly  important 
question,  particularly  in  view  of  what  is  happening  in  Congo.  In  the  Congo, 
even  after  all  the  information  we  have  received,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  know 
precisely  all  the  facts.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  some  errors  of  judgment  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations,  mostly  before  Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal 
came  in.  These  were  errors  of  judgment  and  anybody  can  make  them.  I  am  not 
criticizing  anybody,  but  it  so  happened  that  those  errors  of  judgment  were, 
strictly  speaking,  against  the  legal  Government  of  the  Congo,  i.e.  the  Government 
of  Prime  Minister  Lumumba.  Everything  that  followed  was  in  a  state  of  unstable 
balance,  but  every  little  thing  counted.  President  Kasavubu  represents  one  tribe, 
Prime  Minister  Lumumba  another  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Government  yet 
others.  The  Parliament  had  some  early  meetings  and  since  then  it  has  not  met 
at  all.  Then  Col.  Mobutu  staged  a  coup  d’etat  and  assumed  power  and  with  the 
help  of  some  students  in  the  university  formed  his  own  Government.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  all  these  things.  Therefore,  I  refrained  from  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  as  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  right  or  what  was  not. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  of  the  Western  powers — 
the  Americans — deliberately  supported  or  encouraged  Col.  Mobutu.  A  large 
number  of  Russian  technicians  were  in  the  Congo.  There  was  a  huge  vacuum 
in  the  Congo  when  the  Belgians  left  except  in  the  Katanga  province  where  they 
are  staying  in  spite  of  the  many  resolutions  passed  in  the  Security  Council.  I 
think,  there  are  5000  Belgians  still  in  Katanga.  A  large  number  of  Western 
technicians  and  experts  are  functioning  still  in  the  Katanga  province.  So,  there 
was  this  vacuum  and  Lumumba  called  the  Russians  and  Russians  came  in 
large  numbers.  I  am  told  500  came.  This  frightened  the  anti-Russian  Western 
Govermnents  and  this  partly  led  to  encouraging  Col.  Mobutu  to  stage  a  coup 
d’etat  and  with  his  troops  he  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  control  there.  Within 
twenty  four  hours  he  dismissed  the  Russians  and  also  asked  the  Czechs  to 
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leave.  Czechs  had  been  there  for  ten  years  and  had  a  Consulate  General  there. 

I  do  not  think  he  (Mobutu)  could  have  done  this  unless  encouraged  by 
some  Powers.  It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  situation  made  the  Russians  very 
angry.  I  say  this  because  Mr.  Khrushchev  arrived  in  the  United  States  a  very 
angry  man.  He  thought  that  all  this  was  done  by  Col.  Mobutu  at  the  instance  of 
Western  Powers  or  the  U.S.A.  He  was  amazed  that  with  the  U.N.  sitting  there 
in  the  Congo,  a  coup  d’etat  should  have  taken  place.  It  is  perhaps  not  right  for 
us  to  criticize  the  U.N.,  because  when  this  actually  happened,  the  U.N.  did  not 
have  many  troops  there.  They  say  that  they  could  not  easily  take  any  action.  It 
seems  that  the  Western  Powers  believed  that  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  were 
scheming  to  gain  control  of  the  Congo  and  establish  a  Communist  regime 
under  their  control.  The  Russians  or  the  Soviet  Union  felt  that  these  Western 
Powers  were  intriguing  and  in  fact  trying  to  prevent  a  real  change-over  from 
Belgian  colonial  rule  by  allowing  them  to  stay  on  in  Katanga  and  to  some  extent 
they  were  right. 

As  a  third  party,  African  countries — Ghana,  U.A.R.,  Guinea,  Morocco — 
played  an  important  part.  One  does  not  know  if  Morocco  had  some  ambitions 
in  the  Congo,  but  Ghana  and  the  U.  A.R.  definitely  did.  So  Ghana  played  a  fairly 
important  part  and  so  did  Guinea.  So,  you  see,  this  very  complicated  situation 
developed.  This  place  becoming  a  vacuum  and  all  these  people  trying  to  fill  it. 
It  was  felt  that  the  only  thing  one  could  seize  hold  of  in  the  Congo  was  the 
legally  elected  Parliament.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  type  of  Constitution  the  Belgians 
had  prepared  for  them,  but  according  to  it,  elections  were  held  and  a  Parliament 
was  elected  and  that  Parliament  then  chose  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  other  Ministers.  Now,  the  Parliament  is  there.  Therefore,  I  suggested  in 
my  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  that  we  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Parliament.67  Let  the  Congo’s  Parliament  meet  and  let  it  face  this  issue.  If  they 
want  fresh  elections,  it  will  take  some  months.  Broadly  speaking  the  U.N. 
should  encourage  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Parliament  should  face 
all  these  difficulties.  But  Col.  Mobutu  prevented  Parliament  from  meeting.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  U.N.  in  Congo  is  trying  to  help  the  Parliament  to  meet.  We 
cannot  say  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  difficulties  are.  There  may  be  some 
difficulties,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  the  way.  The  U.N. 
cannot  be  neutral  as  between  the  robber  and  the  robbed. 

You  can  understand  that  these  complicated  and  serious  facts  have  been 
exaggerated  in  people’s  minds  and  produced  an  extraordinary  situation  there. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  in  fact,  the  extraordinary  situation  in  the  Congo  was 


67.  See  item  2 16. 
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reflected  in  a  more  magnified  way.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  African 
Powers  felt  that  they  should  not  do  anything  to  weaken  the  U.N.  working 
there,  because  any  other  approach  would  have  led  to  breaking  down  the  U.N. 
machinery  in  the  Congo  and  the  crisis  continuing.  Remember,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  determined  to  keep  Mr.  Hammarskjold  out,  he  cannot  continue.  They 
can  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  function,  as  they  did  for  Mr.  Trygve  Lie. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  Western  Powers  really  want  disarmament 
at  the  present  stage,  what  they  appear  to  want  is  not  really  disarmament  but 
rather  some  kind  of  control  of  armament  and  not  disarmament.  This  is  a  different 
thing.  Mr.  Khrushchev  highlighted  this  issue,  as  well  as  colonialism  and  the 
future  of  the  U.N.  In  spite  of  all  the  shouting  and  table-thumping,  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  breaking  the  U.N.  After  the 
American  elections  are  over,  these  questions  will  come  up  in  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

But  about  this  Assembly — the  five-nation  resolution  I  moved  there68  came 
into  shape  rather  accidentally  and  in  a  hurry.  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Marshal 
Tito’s  place  and  there  I  saw  the  others — Nasser,  Nkrumah,  Soekarno.  Dr. 
Fawzi  prepared  a  draft  resolution  which  was  amended  and  the  final  draft  was 
largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Krishna  Menon.  A  revised  draft  after  some  discussion 
was  adopted  and  we  sent  copies  to  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
We  really  had  no  time  to  consult  anybody.  There  were  some  complaints.  Some 
said  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  consulted.  Others  said 
that  the  African  States  should  have  been  consulted.  However,  there  was  no 
time  and  it  was  sent  off  the  next  morning.  I  really  thought  that  the  resolution 
was  a  simple  one  and  would  be  passed  almost  unanimously.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  vote  was  42  in  favour  of  the  resolution  and  38  or  37  against.  There 
was  a  small  majority  for  it  but  not  two-thirds  majority.  President  Boland  asked 
me  to  move  the  resolution  so  that  it  could  be  discussed.  I  did  so.  Then  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Menzies  went  to  Washington  and  Menzies  on  his  return  tabled 
his  extraordinary  amendment.  I  had  thought  the  five-power  resolution  would 
be  passed  with  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  abstaining.  But  I  took  great  objection  to 
Menzies  approach — it  was  obstructive  and  a  cold  war  approach.  His  speech 
too  was  a  very  bad  one.  So  I  gave  a  hard-hitting  Parliamentary  reply — it  was 
hard  on  Menzies  and  did  not  please  him.  But  I  am  glad  I  gave  that  speech,69  for 
people  should  know  that  we  resent  this  sort  of  approach  and  do  not  take  these 
things  lightly. 


68.  See  item  215. 

69.  See  items  2 1 9-220. 
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I  gathered  informally  that  the  State  Department  were  sorry  for  the  line  of 
action  they  had  taken  in  regard  to  this  five-nation  resolution.  They  felt 
subsequently  that  their  opposition  was  unfortunate  and  that  they  got  the  worst 
of  it.  The  Russians  were  criticized  by  nobody  as  they  simply  said  or  did  nothing. 
Generally,  in  the  American  press,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
State  Department  in  this  connection. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  judge,  but  the  part  that  India  played  in  these 
deliberations  was  an  important  one.  Some  people  might  like  it,  some  will  criticize 
it,  but  our  approach  was  respected  because  of  its  dignity,  independence  and 
avoidance  of  recrimination.  It  certainly  created  an  impression  of  wisdom  and 
lack  of  excitement  and  it  was  friendly  to  everyone. 


229.  To  Members  of  Parliament70 

As  you  will  see  I  have  got  rather  a  bad  cold  and  sore  throat,  which  does  not 
help  in  speaking.  At  Ram  Subhag  Singh’s  suggestion  I  gladly  agreed  to  meet 
the  MPs  who  were  in  Delhi  to  say  something  about  my  visit  to  New  York  and 
what  I  saw  of  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN. 

First  of  all,  can  you  hear  me  properly?  All  right.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
is  this  better? — as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  so  much  in  the  newspapers 
that  there  is  nothing  very  new  that  I  can  tell  you.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  it 
worthwhile  to  have  this  occasion  to  meet  you  to  say  something  because 
Parliament  is  not  meeting  for  another  month  or  so.  By  that  time  other  things 
will,  no  doubt,  have  happened  and  even  this  rather  exciting  episode  of  a  fortnight 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  may  become  past  history. 

Well,  this  particular  assembly  has  been,  undoubtedly  some  kind  of  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  UN,  chiefly  because  of  various  reasons  but,  chiefly 
because  of  the  coming  in  to  the  UN  of  a  large  number  of  African  States.  Of 
course  the  processes,  this  was  a  culmination  of  a  number  of  processes  in  the 
past.  The  United  Nations  came  into  existence  fifteen  years  ago  and  the  charter 
laid  at  that  time  more  or  less  represented  the  state  of  things  as  they  were  then. 
Well,  things  have  changed  greatly  since  then  in  many  ways,  politically, 
economically  and  otherwise.  The  charter  apart  from  its  noble  Preamble,  etc, 
was  a  carefully  balanced  document  which  took  into  consideration  the  charter, 
the  old  charter  was  a  document  which  took  into  consideration  facts  as  they 
were.  Sometimes  dealing  with  them  not  in  a  very  logical  way,  not  in  a  strictly 


70.  Speech  at  New  Delhi,  18  October  1960.  NMML,  Tape  No.  M-52/c  (ii). 
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democratic  way  if  you  consider  merely  the  counting  of  heads  as  democracy 
which  of  course  it  is  not,  it  is  something  more  than  counting  of  heads.  Anyhow 
it  recognised  the  old  charter  that  the  world,  after  the  war,  immediately  after  the 
war,  consisted  of  some  major  powers,  strong  in  a  military  sense,  in  an 
uneconomic  sense  and  otherwise,  and  a  number  of  other  countries.  It  was 
patent  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  then  or  perhaps  now  for  every  country  to  be 
treated  exactly  alike.  In  theory  that  might  be  a  good  thing,  in  practice  it  is  not 
feasible.  It  was  not  feasible  for  a  variety  of  reasons  because  the  so  called  great 
power  was  not  going  to  be,  as  things  are,  bullied  by  a  majority  of  votes,  in  the 
Assembly  of  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  countries  to  do  something  or  not 
to  do  something.  It  may  be  influenced,  it  may  be  pressed  to  do  something,  but 
ultimately  it  was  not  going  to  be  bullied.  Sanctions — the  United  Nations  could 
not  have  any  sanctions  against  it.  Sanctions  against  a  great  power  meant  war, 
world  war  immediately.  So  that  fact  was  recognised  and  rightly  recognised  by 
the  rule  of  what  is  called  great  power  unanimity. 

First  of  all  the  so  called  great  powers  which  as  you  see  included  Kuomintang 
China  or  Formosa  in  the  name  of  China,  they  were  given  permanent  seat  in  the 
Security  Council.  Others  came  by  rotation,  by  election  and  these  five  powers 
had  to  be  unanimous  about  any  major  issue  in  the  Security  Council  before  it 
could  be  passed.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  Veto.  Veto,  of  course  that 
is  a  colloquial  way  of  referring  to  it,  no  question  of  a  veto,  it  is  a  question  of  all 
those  five  powers  unanimously  voting  for  something  only  then  is  it  passed  by 
the  Security  Council,  any  major  thing  apart  from  procedural  things. 

Now,  again  if  you  look  at  those  five  powers  as  they  have  been  and  are  in 
the  present  context  of  things,  four  of  those  powers  represent,  what  is  called, 
what  is  called  now,  the  western  nations.  That  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  France  and  China,  it  is  not  western  but  anyhow  Kuomintang  China  is 
tagged  on  to  them.  They  represent  broadly  in  the  balance  of  things  one  view 
point  holding  together,  and  the  fifth  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  therefore  the  whole 
object  of  the  original  charter  was  to  balance  these  two  forces  which  might  go 
against  each  other.  This  four  and  one  really  is  not  so  important.  The  number 
four  and  one  is  not  important,  the  point  is  that  the  two  major  forces,  you  may 
say,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  they  were — which  have  been  in  a 
sense  in  opposite  camps — they  are  both  given  the  power  to  stop  anything 
which  they  disapproved  of,  the  others  were  hangers  on,  more  or  less.  So  that 
was  recognised  even  at  that  time  when  the  cold  war  had  not  come  in,  in  a  big 
way. 

Well,  since  then  a  great  deal  has  happened  to  change  the  inner  content  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  mere  fact  of  about  what  is  it  about  forty  more,  more 
than  forty  new  countries  coming  in  and  a  fact  which  is  not  directly  related  to 
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the  United  Nations,  the  fact  of  China  although  outside  the  UN  becoming  a 
powerful  country,  so  that  the  texture  of  the  world  has  changed.  Even  in  the 
purely  military  sense  there  is  greater  balance,  if  you  like,  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  today  than  it  was  just  after  the  war 
when  the  United  States  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not.  It 
was  in  that  sense  a  more  powerful  country.  Now  at  the  most  you  can  say  that 
the  two,  these  colossal  powers,  they  are  more  or  less  equal.  They  may  be  more 
advanced  or  more  powerful  for  destruction  in  some  ways — America — and  in 
some  ways  all  that  but  broadly  speaking  they  both  have  the  power  to  destroy 
the  world  you  might  say,  not  only  their  enemy  but  themselves  included.  Now, 
therefore  the  context  of  all  this  has  changed  greatly.  This  has  been  happening 
during  all  this  period  since  then,  Asian  countries  have  come  in  and  played  over 
a  greater  part. 

As  a  culmination  a  large  number  of  African  countries  have  come  in.  Even 
now,  even  though  the  African  countries  are,  well  it  is  a  new  experience  for 
them  and  they  are  going  slow,  most  of  them,  a  number  of  them  belonged  to  the 
so  called  French  community,  it  used  to  be  part  of  French  colonial  empire  and 
still  belong  to  the  French  community  are  tied  up  even  now  to  France,  tied  up 
and  broadly  speaking  they  tend  to  be  under  the  influence  of  France  even  about 
their  voting,  not  absolutely,  sometimes  they  may  break  through  but  still.  That  is 
the  present  position.  If  you  look  at  the  picture  in  another  way,  the  development 
of  the  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  bombs  etc,  has  been  so  fast  that  it  is  recognised 
a  war  may  well  mean  a  very  large  scale  destruction  of  the  world,  not  a  question 
of  victory  for  any  country  but  a  general  destruction,  with  hardly  any  person 
really  surviving,  or  if  they  survive,  they  may  survive  in  a  maimed  and  mutilated 
condition.  That  again  brings  the  new  factor.  There  have  been  wars  in  the  past, 
horrible,  terrible  wars,  however  horrible  they  were,  they  affected  only  parts  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  some  of  the  parts  escaped  even  the  worst  wars.  Now  a 
new  dimension  is  created.  So  these  are  the  basic  facts  and  this  last  Assembly 
session  was  a  culmination  of  these  changes.  Now  in  this  session  another  fact 
which  excited  public  attention  was  the  attendance  by  considerable  numbers  of 
Heads  of  States.  More  particularly  Mr.  Khrushchev  but  many  others  too,  Heads 
of  States,  Heads  of  Governments,  well  chiefly  Heads  of  Governments  and 
some  Heads  of  States  which  gave  it  a  certain  greater  importance  and  publicity. 
But  in  spite  of  these  Heads  of  States,  etc,  the  fact  remained  that  the  two  powers 
that  counted  were  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  they  do 
not  agree  to  any  major  thing,  it  just  does  not  matter  very  much  what  the  votes 
are.  It  does  influence,  of  course,  that  is  a  fact  in  the  world  which  is  not  upset 
by  mere  voting,  it  is  influenced  of  course,  votes  count  and  all  that  but  the  fact 
remains  that  whether  it  is  a  question  of  war  and  peace,  war  and  peace  are  in  the 
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hands  of  two  powers  in  the  world,  others  can  influence,  can  even  by  mischief 
bring  about  a  war-like  situation  but  essentially  these  two  powers  that  can  create 
war  or  peace  and  nobody  else.  So  we  met.  Now,  I  am  going  back  about  six 
months  or  more.  You  will  remember  of  the  attempt  to  hold  a  Summit  Conference 
in  Paris,  just  about  that  time  the  incident  of  the  American  aircraft  U-2  being 
shot  down  in  Soviet  territory,  and  subsequently  what  happened  in  Paris.  Well 
all  that  had  led  to  a  grave  deterioration  of  the  situation,  all  those  incidents  and 
the  breakup  of  the  Summit  Conference  and  more  particularly  as  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  not  going  into  these 
questions  I  am  merely  mentioning  it  that  this  has  led  to  anger  on  both  sides. 
That  continued  that  anger  and  instead  of  the  temperature  coming  down 
throughout  these  two  weeks  that  I  was  there,  were  overshadowed  by  this 
anger  on  both  sides,  more  specially  the  American  side  and  the  Soviet  side. 
Broadly  speaking  they  were  two  very  angry  people  dealing  with  each  other  or 
groups  of  people  if  you  like,  each  supported  by  other  angry  people  who  supported 
them  on  either  side  and  the  air  was  rigid  with  this  anger  which  made  it  very 
difficult  to  consider  any  question  in  anything  approaching  a  calm  atmosphere. 
That  of  course  made  it  difficult  for  a  country  like  India  to  function  at  all, 
because  we  do  not  function  normally  in  that  angry  atmosphere  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  encourage  it.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  get  angry  at  a  meddlesome 
person  who  comes  in.  There  was  this  past  angry  attitude  of  both  countries, 
helped  by  many  factors  apart  from  U-2  and  Summit.  Cuba  had  come  into  the 
picture  and  Cuba  because  of  geography  that  is  very  near  to  Americans,  it  is 
American,  was  looked  upon  all  these  years  as  within  the  broad  area  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  United  States.  Now  Cuba  had  a  revolution  and  it  attacked 
many  of  the  interests  and  privileges  not  so  much  of  the  United  States  Govt,  but 
of  the  United  States  big  interests,  firms,  trusts,  etc.  Cuba  did  many  things 
which  possibly  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  twenty  years  or  little  more  would  have 
led  to  military  intervention  by  the  United  States,  because  Cuba  made  the  United 
States  Govt,  very,  very  angry.  Not  so  much  of  course  it  was  that,  not  so  much 
that  their  interests  being  attacked  but  it  had  been  flouted  by  the  several  countries 
made  them  very  angry.  And  on  the  other  side  the  Soviet  Union  patted  Cuba  on 
the  back  and  supported  it  and  encouraged  them  in  every  way  to  stand  up  to  the 
United  States  and  hurl  back  insult  after  insult  at  them.  That  also  did  not  add  to 
the  peaceful  atmosphere.  I  might  add  that  so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  it  may 
not  appear  very  important  to  you  but  what’s  here  but  from  the  United  States 
point  of  view  it  is  of  vital  importance.  They  disliked  these  things  happening 
under  their  very  nose,  and  geography  and  possibly  affecting  the  other  South 
American  countries.  I  doubt  if  any  person  any  of  these  Fleads  of  Governments 
etc  who  came  to  New  York  for  this  Assembly  meeting  angered  the  United 
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States  so  much  as  Mr.  Fidel  Castro,  even  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  accepted  as  a 
great  Head  of  a  great  nation,  whether  you  liked  him  or  not,  but  Fidel  Castro 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  State  Department  at  all,  just,  it  was  too  much  to 
swallow  and  if  I  may  tell  you  so,  that  all  of  my  activities  there  I  did  many 
things  which  were  not  liked  by  this  country  or  that  country  but  so  far  as  United 
States  broadly  was  concerned  they  did  not  mind  very  much  my  activities,  one 
thing  they  did  not  like  at  all  was  that  I  called  on  Fidel  Castro,  that  was  really  too 
much  for  it.  Not  that  they  objected  but  they  could  not,  I  am  merely  telling  you. 
The  General  impression  I  heard,  the  general  impression  was,  this  was  they  feel 
it  very  deeply,  and  Fidel  Castro  of  course  does  not  allow  any  occasion  to  lapse 
without  hurling  insults  at  the  United  States  past  policy,  present  policy. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  arrived  there  or  just  before,  some  orders 
were  passed  for  which  you  must  be  aware  about,  in  a  sense,  confining  him  to 
the  island  of  Manhattan.  Manhattan  is  the  heart  of  New  York.  It  is  the  busiest, 
thickest  populated  heart  of  New  York  and  most  of  his  work  and  our  work  lay 
in  Manhattan,  but  for  security  reasons  the  US  Government  requested  him  not 
to  go  out  of  that.  Well  it  was  not  a  very  wise  thing  to  do  and  even  American 
newspapers  criticised  this  very  much,  making  security  a  pretext  for  this.  Of 
course  the  problem  of  security  was  a  tremendous  problem  in  New  York  and  a 
very  great  burden,  on  the  United  States  Government  or  the  New  York  State 
Government,  I  do  not  know  which  was,  with  all  these  people  coming  and 
remember  that  Now  York  city  has  vast  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  people,  a  city 
having  a  population  of  eighty  lakhs  or  so.  Thirty  lakhs  are  Jews,  three  million, 
and  I  do  not  think  President  Nasser  liked  to  go  in  this,  welcomed  the  idea  of 
going  in  to  this  large  concentration  of  a  Jewish  population.  That  is  one  thing. 
Then  there  are  refugees,  quite  a  considerable  number  of  Hungarian  refugees, 
to  be  counted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  do  not  know  who  created  a  lot 
of  trouble  there  constant,  they  lived  not  far  where  I  was  staying,  constant 
night  and  day  demonstrations  against  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  who  had 
come  there.  Castro  was  in  a  special  position.  It  was  not  because,  in  front  of 
Castro’s  hotel  there  was  fight  between  the  Cubans,  pro-Castro  Cubans  and 
anti-Castro  Cubans.  Both  the  Cubans,  they  had  little  battles  in  front  of  his 
hotel.  So  apart  from  the  normal  security  steps  that  were  taken  by  the 
Government,  there  were  very  abnormal  steps  taken  and  in  some  cases  like  Mr. 
Khrushchev  or  some  others,  they  were  on  a  very  big  scale  indeed.  New  York 
or  that  area  of  New  York,  Manhattan,  was,  seemed  appeared  to  be  a  battle  city, 
so  many  policemen  about,  all  over,  so  many  security  men,  that  I  wrote  from 
there,  there  were  three  types  of  people  most  in  evidence  here,  policemen, 
security  men  and  photographers,  all  over  the  place,  it  hardly  moved.  So  all  this 
and  all  kinds  of  special  arrangements  and  this  and  that,  streets,  one  way  streets, 
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traffic  had  grown  greatly  although  the  roads,  streets  there,  are  pretty  broad, 
nevertheless  they  were  converted  into  one  way  streets  made  for  better  control. 
Inside  the  United  Nations  too  very  strict  enforcement  of  who  could  come  in 
and  who  could  not,  so  one  lived  a  rather  unreal  life  there,  an  abnormal  life 
rather  being  experienced. 

Some  of  the  orders  given  by  the  United  States  Government  whether  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  Castro  or  may  be  one  or  two  others  were  not 
considered  wise  even  by  the  American  Press,  but  more  so  by  the  others.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  the  day  he  arrived  there,  not  a  moment 
passed  when  he  did  not  say  something  which  infuriated  Americans  and  I  do 
not  think  the  US  Government  or  the  State  Department  or  whoever  is  in  charge 
was  not  in  favour  of  too  much  publicity  being  given  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  there. 
But  nobody  could  repress  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  saying  and  doing  things  which 
attracted  publicity.  In  fact  everyday  he  actually  stood  out  in  his  balcony  and 
had  a  kind  of  press  conference  with  people  down  in  the  street.  It  really  was, 
was  quite  extraordinary.  All  these,  every  delegation,  now  there  were  you  see  99 
delegations  there.  Almost  every  delegation  it  is  customary,  they  gave  parties 
and  specially  the  Heads  of  Governments  will  come,  they  invited  others.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  person  of  average  health  to  survive  all  these  parties.  I  tried 
not  to  go  I  went  just  to  special  parties,  otherwise  I  excused  myself,  but,  as  far 
as  I  know  Mr.  Khrushchev  went  to  every  party  and  sometimes  even  got  himself 
invited  when  he  was  not  invited.  What  I  mean  is  this,  for  instance,  once  I  gave 
a  party  to  a  number  of  delegations,  I  did  not  invite  Mr.  Khrushchev  because  I 
had  invited  him  separately,  met  him  separately.  I  invited  Mr.  Gromyko,  his 
number  two  and  others,  but  I  thought  it  was  not  worthwhile  inviting  him  as  I 
had  seen  him.  But  he  telephoned  “You  have  invited  Gromyko  why  not  me”.  I 
said  certainly  you  can  come  you  are  very  welcome  and  so  they  came.  It  was 
rather  an  unusual  dinner  party  that  I  gave,  about  sixty  or  seventy  persons, 
unusual  in  the  sense  of  the  mixture  there,  there  were  almost  all  persons,  there 
was  Mr.  Khrushchev,  there  was  Fidel  Castro,  there  were  American  State 
Department  people,  and  there  were  of  course  Arabs  and  there  were  even  Dr. 
Golda  Meir,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  so  the  whole  people  who  were  very 
much  opposed  to  each  other  met  there  and  met  quite  peacefully. 

So  the  situation  there  became  more  and  more  rigid  as  days  passed  and 
something  was  said  or  done  which  annoyed  or  irritated  other  people.  The  principal 
subjects  which  came  out  for  discussion  were:  first,  disarmament,  second,  the 
colonial  problem  which  was  thrust  upon  us  by  the  coming  in  of  these  African 
countries,  and  thirdly  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations.  All  these  were  there, 
all  these  had  been  referred  to  previous  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  Disarmament 
is  always  there.  The  colonial  question  in  some  form  or  other  is  always  referred 
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to  and  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  was  concerned  it  has  also 
been  frequently  referred  to  even  by  us,  by  India  and  others  pointing  out  that  it 
is  grossly  weighted  in  favour  of  European  countries  and  the  Americans  North 
and  South,  South  America  is  twenty  two  countries,  twenty  two  votes  there. 
We  pointed  this  out  but  we  had  never  done  much  more  than  point  this  out 
because  we  were  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  taking  a  formal  step  to 
amend  the  charter  of  the  UN  because  we  thought  that  would  lead  to  big 
controversies  and  as  it  is  there  are  so  many  controversies,  we  do  not  want  to 
add  to  them  in  this  atmosphere  of  cold  war.  So  all  these  three  problems  were 
old  problems.  But  because  of  these  African  countries  coming  into  the  picture  in 
a  big  way  and  secondly  because  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  presence  there  and  his 
insistence  in  regard  to  these  problems  they  became,  these  problems  became, 
much  more  dominant  than  they  were  previously. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  of  course  went  on  pegging  away  these  problems  all  the 
time.  Disarmament  specially,  the  colonial  question,  he  had,  some  kind  of  a 
resolution  and  the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations  and  he  wanted  in  fact  the  Secretary  General  himself  to  go  and  to  be 
replaced  by  three  persons.  In  that  particular  move  he  did  not  get  very  much 
support  there,  that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  African  countries  and  the  Asian  countries 
did  not  support  him  although  hardly  anyone  of  them  was  satisfied  by  things  as 
they  are.  They  were  not  satisfied  most  of  them  that  what  had  been  done  in  the 
Congo  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  Still  they  did  not  want  to  go  as  far  as 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  They  did  not  want  to  go  as  far  as  that  partly  because  they  felt 
that  if  there  are  three  Secretaries  Generals  functioning,  representing  three  entirely 
different  groups  of  countries  pulling  in  three  different  directions  nothing  will 
ever  be  done.  Now  it  is  obviously  something  in  that  argument,  that  will  become 
ineffective  as  a  working  instrument  and  lately  we  have  seen  that  sometimes  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  UN  to  act  quickly  as  indeed  they  did  in  the  case 
of  Congo  rightly  or  wrongly  they  did  act  quickly.  That  is  one  thing.  Secondly 
a  general  appreciation  of  the  UK’s  work  and  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  work  too, 
which  did  not  include  an  approval  of  all  that  he  had  done,  because  he  was  [...] 
but  still  a  general  appreciation.  Thirdly  a  fear  that  if  this  matter  of  the  change  of 
UNO  Secretary  General  becomes  a  major  issue  to  be  debated  and  to  be  voted 
upon,  it  might  almost  lead  to  the  breakup  of  the  United  Nations.  So  all  these 
factors  contributed  to  most  of  these  new  countries  as  well  as  a  number  of  old 
countries  in  a  sense  supporting  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  position  even  though  they 
criticised  much  that  he  had  done  and  would  like  any  changes,  do  not  a  change 
which  would  completely  upset  everything.  That  is  they  recognised  most  of 
these  the  validity  of  some  of  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  not  all  but  they 
did  not  want  to  take  them  to  the  logical  conclusion  because  they  fear  it  might 
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break  up  the  UN  itself.  So  this  curious  situation  arose,  that  while  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  about  some  of  the  United  Nation’s  activities  in  the 
Congo  at  the  same  time  there  was  this  desire  not  to  interfere  too  much  lest  the 
whole  thing  might  break  up. 

Now  as  I  have  referred  to  the  Congo,  in  the  Congo  things  have  happened 
very  speedily  and  it  became  very  difficult  even  to  follow  what  is  happening 
there.  Although  you  know  that  one  of  our  old  men  Rajeshwar  Dayal  is  there  on 
behalf  of  the  UN,  we  have  no  touch  with  him  after  he  went.  He  becomes  an 
International  Civil  Servant,  does  not  report  to  us,  and  we  sent  a  representative 
there  but  he  got  there  rather  late,  I  think  he  got  there  early  in  October,  he  was 
not  there  before.  Since  he  has  got  there  we  have  had  news  from  him,  reports 
from  him.  Some  of  the  things,  it  is  just  for  your  information,  some  of  the 
things  most  objected  to,  in  the  Congo  that  is  some  of  the  activities  of  the  UN 
took  place  before  Rajeshwar  Dayal  went  there,  I  am  just  for  your  information 
telling  you  that  he  is  not  personally  involved  in  those  things,  of  course  he  is 
involved  in  all  the  UN  work,  but  those  particular  things,  for  instance,  some 
steps  taken  about  preventing  the  Prime  Minister  Lumumba  from  broadcasting 
and  air-fields  also  put  out  to  commission  were  done  before  Rajeshwar  Dayal 
got  there  previous. 

Now  in  the  Congo  the  Belgians  did  not  play  straight  at  all.  I  am  not  referring 
to  their  previous  administration  which  was  a  peculiar  administration,  peculiar 
in  the  sense  that  if  you  go  far  enough  back,  it  was  a  horrible  administration,  I 
mean  to  say  if  you  go  back  fifty  years,  sixty  years,  seventy  years  and  my  own 
recollection  is  when  I  was  at  college,  Cambridge  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  or 
hearing  about  conditions  in  the  Belgium  Congo  it  was  then  the  private  estate  of 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  Horrible  things  came  out  then.  But  leaving  that  out 
the  Belgium  policy  lately,  by  lately  I  mean  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  had  been, 
in  a  sense,  outwardly  better  than  some  other  policies  like  the  French  policies 
and  others,  in  their  colonies.  There  was  not  so  much  outward  racial 
discrimination.  They  had  started  a  fairly  large  number  of  primary  schools, 
fairly  large  number  of  health  centres  and  the  like  so  that  on  a  cursory  examination, 
one  had  a  favourable  impression  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  about  five-six  years 
ago  than  one  had  of  the  other  colonies  round  about  European  colonies,  colonial 
domains. 

I  remember  our  own  representative  then  about  seven-eight  years  ago  going 
to  the  Belgian  Congo  sending  us  a  report,  a  rather  favourable  report,  I  myself 
was  surprised.  That  is  compared  to  the  adjoining  territories.  Because  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Belgium  Government  was  no  progress  at  all  on  the  political  side, 
none,  no  real  progress  in  the  educational  side,  except  primary  education,  nothing 
beyond  primary  education.  With  the  result  that  even  in  the  primary  schools 
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there  was  not  one  single  Congolese  teacher,  all  Belgians  there  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  schools,  they  just  stopped  at  primary  level,  of  course  no 
engineers,  no  doctors,  no  specialised  person.  That  is  and  even  when  Belgian 
started  going  away  they  left  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  took  away  other 
things  too.  Apparently  they  hoped  that  they  would  because  of  this  vacuum 
created  by  their  going,  they  will  be  asked  to  stay  on  in  a  different  capacity  as 
experts,  as  advisers,  otherwise  the  country  cannot  work.  More  especially  they 
wanted  to  stay  on  in  the  province  of  Katanga  which  is  the  richest  province,  lot 
of  mines  and  other  things  and  where  huge  big  combined  trusts,  cartels,  mining 
cartels  international  cartels  have  their  office  and  they  did  stay  on  there  and  they 
are  still  there.  But  things  did  not  quite  fashion  out  as  they  had  intended  and 
there  was  trouble  and  this  and  that  there  was  some  killing  of  some  Belgians  too 
by  the  Congolese  soldiery.  Although  this  was  exaggerated  by  the  Belgians 
considerably  it  was  not  so  bad,  still  it  was  bad  for  a  day  or  two. 

It  was  then  that  the  UN  was  invited  to  go  in  by  the  new  Congolese 
Government.  The  new  Congolese  Government  had  been  formed  after  elections 
on  the  basis  of  a  Constitution  which  the  Belgian  Government  had  granted  to 
them,  and  as  a  result  of  that  the  Parliament  had  elected  Kasavubu  as  President 
and  Lumumba  as  Prime  Minister.  They  represented  different  tribes  there,  they 
together,  in  fact  Lumumba  was  a  real  person,  Kasavubu  he  took  to  get  the  help 
of  another  major  tribe.  Well  it  is  difficult  to  go  into  details  what  happened 
because  it  is  very  curious  maze,  but  so  far  as  the  Belgians  were  concerned  they 
were  working  all  the  time  of  course  to  weaken  this,  weaken  this  new  government 
and  if  they  could  not  have  some  kind  of  control  of  the  whole  at  least  in  Katanga 
province  they  should  have  that,  that  is  the  main  thing  the  richest  part  and  so 
they  encouraged  the  separatist  movement  in  Katanga  and  though  it  is  not  wholly 
separate  but  it  is  still  functioning,  even  now  rather  separately  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  province  of  Katanga  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Belgians,  supported  them  and  was  supported  by  the  Belgians.  Here  Lumumba 
who  from  all  accounts  is  a  nationalist,  a  strong  nationalist  I  remember  all  this 
that  everyone  of  these  persons  I  mentioned  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  education 
not  very  high  up,  they  never  got  a  chance  and  their  petty  functionaries,  their 
clerks,  petty  clerks  the  gentlemen  what  was  his  name,  Mobutu  who  called 
himself  Col.  Mobutu  and  Chief  of  Staff  and  who  tried  to  have  a  coup  d’etat  and 
removed  both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  much  of  an  army 
man  he  was  a  petty  bank  clerk  or  something  like  that.  Lumumba  made  him 
Chief  of  Staff,  there  is  nobody  else.  Anyhow  a  position  arose  when  there  was 
this  vacuum  there  in  Congo  and  attempts  were  made  by  other  countries  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  At  the  invitation  of  Lumumba  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
Czechs,  the  Czechs  had  been  there  for  a  long  time,  I  mean  the  Czech  Consulate, 
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long  previously  they  had  business  dealings  and  they  had  been  there  for  years 
and  years.  Other  countries  only  gradually  came  in.  At  the  invitation  of  Lumumba, 
Soviet  Union  sent  a  fairly  large  number  of  technicians  and  others  within  a  few 
days.  About  500  of  them  arrived  I  think  within  about  ten  days  with,  I  mean  to 
say,  on  special  aircraft  coming  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  these 
technicians,  I  believe,  also  included  some  military  men  also.  Now  this  thoroughly 
frightened  the  Western  powers.  Because  they  saw  this  prospect  of  the  Soviet 
Union  entrenching  itself  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  Congo,  and  influencing  all 
these  countries.  They  threw  their  weight  therefore  against  Lumumba,  against 
other  people  too,  in  fact  in  favour  to  some  extent  of  Mobutu,  a  gentleman  who 
subsequently  pushed  aside  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  so  that  this 
kind  of  cold  war  was  going  on  there  in  this  way,  and  nobody  quite  knew  who 
was  governing  or  nobody  was  governing. 

Then  there  was  trouble  about  the  payment  of  these  soldiery,  it  was  not 
much  of  a  trained  soldiery  and  for  fear  that  they  might  create  trouble  I  think 
the  United  Nations  paid  them  once  or  twice.  So  there  has  been  this  position  in 
the  Congo,  it  still  continues  more  or  less  of  practically  speaking,  no  government. 
In  Katanga  province  there  is  some  kind  of  government  functioning  and  the 
Belgians  are  still  there  as  technicians  and  as  military  advisers  in  fairly  large 
numbers.  In  other  places  Parliament  has  tried  to  meet  occasionally  but  Col 
Mobutu  has  prevented  it  from  meeting.  It  is  a  very  difficult  position  for  the 
United  Nation’s  man  there.  Because  although  he  has  got  in  a  sense  sufficient 
forces  there  if  he  deals  with  it  as  a  military  problem,  some  people  think  it 
will  be  going  too  far  suppressing  people  and  just  conquering  the  place.  So 
there  it  is. 

In  the  view  we  took  of  this  was,  as  it  was  difficult  that  all  this  business  of 
Mobutu  and  others  is  certainly  not  supported  by  any  law  or  Constitution.  The 
only  firm  thing  there  is  the  Parliament,  elected  Parliament.  Therefore  the 
Parliament  should  be  allowed  to  meet.  Parliament  including  representatives  from 
Katanga  and  all  over  the  place,  let  them  quarrel,  let  them  shout,  let  them  break 
each  other’s  heads,  but  let  them  do  it,  come  to  a  decision,  if  they  want  to 
change  their  President  or  the  Prime  Minister  let  them  do  it.  This  is  our  approach 
and  that  is  what  I  said  there.  But  that  has  not  come  off  yet  and  Mobutu  is  still 
coming  in  the  way  that  is  what  I  saw  even  in  today’s  paper.  That  is  so  much 
about  the  Congo. 

In  regard  to  the  other  question  of  disarmament,  Mr.  Khrushchev  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  it.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  stress  was  somewhat 
neutralised  frequently  by  the  language  he  used  in  laying  that  stress,  in  the  manner 
of  laying  that  stress,  which  angered,  irritated  many  people.  His  points  were 
very  good  often,  all  the  points  he  raised,  whether  it  was  disarmament,  whether 
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it  was  a  colonial  problem  or  whether  it  was  the  UN  structure  but  the  manner  of 
putting  it  forward  and  the  personal  issues  were  brought  into  it  did  not  gain 
much  support  to  him  there  except  from  those  who  were  fully  with  him  from 
the  beginning.  It  rather  weakened  his  case,  but  apart  from  these  personal 
adventures  the  fact  remains  that  these  major  problems  came  there  and  are 
there  and  have  to  be  dealt  with,  they  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  likes  or  dislikes. 
The  question  of  disarmament  of  colonies  and  of  the  structure  of  the  UN  and 
they  will  pursue  us  till  they  are  dealt  with  or  till  they  succeeded  in  cracking  up 
the  UN.  Because  it  has  become  difficult  for  the  UN  to  go  back  into  that,  well, 
relatively  somnolent  attitude  in  regard  to  these  problems,  sleepy  way  of  dealing 
with  them,  it  has  been  shaken  up  too  much  and  this  intrusion  of  the  African 
States  has  also  left  to  them. 

Now  that  resolution  that  was  proposed  by  five  countries:  India,  Indonesia, 
UAR,  Yugoslavia — how  many  is  that,  some  left  out,  ‘someone  said  Egypt’,  no, 
I  have  said  UAR  and  Indonesia,  ‘somebody  said  Ghana’,  Ghana  yes — that 
came  up  in  this  way  that  President  Tito  sent  word  to  some  of  us,  then  I  got  a 
message  from  him  that  many  people  will  be  going  away  in  two  or  three  days 
time,  many  of  these  Heads  of  States  and  could  we  not  do  something  before  we 
went.  So  he  invited  some  of  us  that  very  day,  afternoon  to  come  and  have  a 
talk.  So  I  went  there  in  the  afternoon,  so  did  President  Nasser  and  Mr.  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana  and  President  Sukarno  and  we  discussed  this  matter  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  a  resolution  came  out  of  our  discussions  which  you  subsequently  saw 
that  five-power  resolution  and  immediately  we  sent  it  on  to  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  Mr.  Boland  and  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  fact 
we  never  had  any  time  to  consult  anybody.  We  sat  there  for  two  or  three  hours 
finished  this  and  sent  it  on  because  we  were  anxious  to  send  it  quickly  as  some 
of  these  people  like  Nkrumah  and  others  were  going  away  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
say  this  because  there  were  some  grievances,  why  did  you  not  consult  us  and 
why  not,  some  people  said,  oh  that  we  had  done  this.  Some,  I  think  on  the 
American  side,  it  was  hinted  that,  that  we  had  consulted  Mr.  Khrushchev  but 
not  others,  which  of  course  was  not  correct,  we  consulted  nobody.  Some  of 
the  Africans  said  why  did  you  not  consult  us.  There  was  no  chance  and  there 
was  nothing  very  much  to  consult  in  the  resolution,  it  was  not  a  very  complicated 
resolution  and  we  really  did  not  think  it  was  such  a  controversial  one,  although 
we  felt  that  perhaps  our  saying  that  they  should  renew  their  contacts  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  not  be  liked  by  them  because  they 
were  very  rigid,  still  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  However,  so  this  came 
up  and  later  Mr.  Menzies  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  he  and  Mr.  Macmillan 
went  to  Washington  and  presumably  in  consultation  with  the  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  advisers  Mr.  Menzies  sent  an  amendment  to  our  resolution. 
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Well  this  amendment,  when  I  spoke  rather  strongly  criticised  being  attacked 
by  me  and  I  delivered  a  speech  which  is  not  normal,71  there  in  the  United 
Nations,  people  make  long  long  statements.  I  mean  to  say  the  normal  hit  and 
thrust  of  debate  was  not  there.  The  long  and  lengthy  statements  and  they  come 
back  again  and  again.  You  make  a  statement.  Something  happens  so  you  vote 
then  you  can  make  another  statement  to  explain  your  vote,  they  go  explaining 
to  each  other  again  and  again,  so  very  lengthy  procedure.  So  I  went  for  Mr. 
Menzies,  which  I  understand,  Mr.  Menzies  did  not  like  at  all.  I  think  his  resolution 
was  completely  futile,  absurd  and  what  irritated  me  was  that  as  we  heard  the 
purpose  of  that  resolution  was,  I  may  use  the  word,  to  cut  Nehru  to  size,  to  cut 
Nehru  to  size,  that  he  is  getting  too  uppish  and  he  should  be  put  in  his  place, 
that  is  the  idea. 

Well,  another  thing  happened  about  that  resolution  there  was  a  long  debate 
at  midnight  about  certain  procedures  of  voting  and  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
gave  a  ruling  which  seemed  to  us  very  extraordinary.  However  that  was,  I 
won’t  go  into  it,  and  that  also  rather  irritated  us,  it  did  not  seem  quite  fair  to  us, 
of  course  our  resolution  could  not  have  passed  ultimately  unless  it  had  a  two- 
third  majority  and  it  could  not  have  a  two-third  majority  in  the  circumstances 
as  they  were,  if  any  major  group  opposed  it.72  Now  the  US  group  opposed  it. 
The  Soviet  group  abstained,  then  it  could  not  possibly  have  two-third  majority, 
could  not  have  passed  as  it  was,  it  had  a  majority  even  so,  small  majority  for 
238  or  something  like  that,  but  that  procedural  wrangle  at  the  midnight  hour 
when  everyone  was  very  tired  was  irritating.  Well  I  do  not  know,  I  have  given 
you  about  an  hour’s  talk. 

One  thing  may  interest  you,  personal  angle,  a  rather  unique  thing  happened, 
I  do  not  know  if  it  had  happened  previously.  When  I  was  coming  away  the 
security  man  the  police  man  who  had  been  set  on  me  to  guard  me  came  to  me 
to  say  goodbye  and  delivered  a  little  speech.  It  was  a  very  nice  speech  and 
presented  me  with  a  little  travelling  clock.73  I  do  not  think  they  did  that  to 
anybody  else  there.  There  were  many  Heads  of  Governments  and  States  and 
all  that  but  I  was,  I  do  not  know  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  my 
activities  were  not  approved  by  the  US  Government  I  had  a  very  friendly 
reception  from  the  people  of  New  York  wherever  I  went,  extraordinarily  friendly 
and  fairly  considerable  crowds  gathered  wherever  I  went.  And  this  itself  was 
evidence  of  it  that  even  the  policemen  who  are  a  tough  lot  in  New  York,  not  at 


71.  See  item  220. 

72.  See  item  2 19. 

73.  See  item  226. 
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all  soft,  came  and  made  this  little  gift  and  a  very  nice  speech. 

Well  in  the  balance  I  feel  that  I  did  the  right  thing  to  go  there  to  New  York, 
to  the  Assembly  meeting  and  that  my  going  there  did  some  good,  not  in  the 
sense  of  results  but  still  it  did  good.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian 
prestige  and  from  the  point  of  view  the  UN  the  pressures  to  prevent  it  from 
going  even  further  in  an  angry  direction  to  some  extent  those  pressures  helped. 
Now  the  question  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future.  All  these  things  that 
have  arisen  in  the  Session  are  there.  They  are  not  over  and  the  life  of  the  United 
Nations  also  hangs  by  a  thread.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  United  Nations  broke 
up  it  will  be  a  terrible  thing.  That  is  why  we  are  anxious  not  to  press  for 
something  which  though  justified  by  itself  may  lead  to  the  breakup  of  the 
United  Nations  and  we  took  up  a  more  moderate  line.  Personally  I  think  that 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  has  been  a  very  good  Secretary  General,  able,  acting  quickly 
and  trying,  always  trying  to  be  impartial,  trying  I  say,  not  succeeding  always, 
that  is  a  different  matter,  because  after  all  his  own  background  is  a  background 
of  the  Western  countries,  he  comes  from  them.  But  he  did  try,  it  was  not,  he 
did  not  deliberately  try  not  to  be  impartial,  he  did  try  to  be  impartial  but  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  his  background  or  that  influenced  him  and  influences  him 
often.  It  is  frightfully  difficult  to  get,  in  an  organisation  of  this  kind,  get  any 
person  who  satisfies  everyone,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  you  can  have  checks 
and  counterchecks,  if  you  have  too  many  checks,  and  they  cannot  function  at 
all. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  suggested  just  before  he  went  that  an  emergency  session 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  held  early  next  year  at  Geneva74  and  that  Heads 
of  Governments  or  States  should  attend  it.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  held,  it  will  be 
held,  do  not  mind,  I  said  yes  if  you,  we  have  no  objection  to  it.  Although  we  did 
suggest  that  instead  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  if  the  Disarmament 
Commission  the  full  Disarmament  Commission  met  it  would  be  better.  The  full 
Disarmament  Commission  means  the  full  Assembly  because  every  country  in 
the  UN  is  represented  there,  so  it  means  the  same  thing,  only  under  a  different 
name  and  that  its  work  could  not  find  to  disarmament  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wanted.  So  there  it  is.  I  do  not  know  when  it  is  going  to  happen.  Of  course  you 
must  remember  that  behind  all  this  there  specially  in  so  far  as  the  United  States 
were  concerned  was  the  Presidential  election  that  was  going  on  in  the  US  and 
they  could  not,  nobody  could  in  America,  take  up  any  very  definite  or  firm 
attitude  because  of  this  election.  That  is  another  difficulty.  Well  I  have  given 
you  and  hour’s  talk. 

74.  See  item  290. 
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Someone  :  ^  3IFT  ?JTpi.  ^  ST,  VF  3^  [...] 

'iUlfVtfM  %FI  :  ffejFT  W  1 1  qi?  FRft  3TFPITF  %  ^FREt  s^izr  1 1 


[Translation  begins: 

Someone:  When  you  went  to  the  UN,  was  there  anyone  at  the  London 
Airport  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  absolutely  useless.  It  is  the  press  that  made  much  of 
this. 


Translation  ends.] 

It  is  ridiculous.  I  was  very  happy  that  they  did  not  come,  they  are  nuisance 
if  they  come.  I  cannot  talk  to  people  whom  I  want  to,  I  have  to  be  stiff  and 
formally  with  the  minister  of  the  UK  Government.  I  was  very  happy  they  did 
not  come  I  was  passing  through,  why  should  they  come. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  passed  through  London,  I  have  always  stopped 
at  London.  But  I  was  just  passing  through  from  New  York  here  and  the  plane 
was  stopping  there  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  we  had  breakfast  or 
something  like  that.  I  cannot,  anyway  somebody  did  come,  their  Chief  of 
Protocol  came,  Col  Hugo,  he  came  I  do  not  see  why  a  minister  should  come, 
they  talk,  all  nuisance  [...]  You  must  remember  that  London,  that  as  between 
the  US  and  Europe  or  Asia  [...]  by  whom?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
of  maneuvering  or  out-maneuvering  unless  you  say  that  the  ruling  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  which  I  thought  was  not  a  correct  ruling.  It  did  not 
ultimately  make  any  difference  to  our  resolution,  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
passed,  but  it  has  been  different. 

Someone:  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  proposal,  they  enquire  whether  there  should  be  any 
change  made  in  the  resolution  or  not.  Now  they  seemed  to  distinguish  between 
a  change  made  and  an  amendment  made  and  that  was  passed  by  one  vote,  37- 
36  that  a  change  should  be  made.  Then  the  change  suggested  and  the  President 
explained  that  the  resolution  and  any  amendment  to  it  must  pass  by  a  two 
thirds  majority.  So  we  naturally  thought  that  this  so-called  change  must  also 
pass  by  a  two  thirds  majority.  Then  he  asked  for  votes,  in  the  reverse  way,  that 
is,  should  the  resolution  remain  as  it  was  or  should  that  change  be  made.  You 
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see  it  is  not  “should  an  amendment  be  adopted  or  not”.  It  was  the  opposite  of 
this.  Therefore  the  rule  of  two  thirds  majority  applied  to  our  keeping  the 
resolution  as  it  was,  which  is  absurd,  not  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know,  I 
have  explained  it  to  you  but  it  is  a  very  odd  position  and  even  so  we  had  a 
majority  41-47  but  it  was  not  a  two  thirds  majority,  therefore  it  did  not  carry.  It 
was  a  small  matter  really,  it  did  not  make  any  vital  difference  to  get  excited 
about  votes,  whether  that  was  passed  or  not  made  no  great  difference  to  anybody. 

The  purpose  of  that  resolution  was  obtained  ninety  percent  by  all  the  debate 
and  all  that  if  it  was  passed  it  would  not  have  forced  anybody  to  do  anything, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  general  opinion  in  the  United  States,  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  opposing  this.  They  might  have 
abstained  but  their  opposition  to  it  was  not  wise  that  was  their  own  opinion 
afterwards  [...]  intended  to  add  importance  to  the  final  [...].  I  have  not 
understood,  you  said  that  we  want  the  parliament  to  function,  yes,  then  what 
did  you  say  afterward  that. 

Someone:  I  said  Sir  what  concrete  steps  do  we  propose  to  take  or  we 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  Sir,  and  see 
that  the  Parliament  functions  in  Congo. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  Secretary-General  is  trying  to  do  his 
best  to  get  it  function  now,  I  think  these  are  broadly  the  instructions  he  has 
issued  and  that  Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal  is  trying  for  that  end. 

Someone:  One  more  question  Sir.  What  was  the  position  in  Laos,  what 
work  are  we  doing  Sir,  have  we  got  any  concrete  step  to  see  that  is,  it 
becoming  somewhat  of  cold  war,  how  do  we  use  that  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Laos  is  also  a  place  where  the  cold  war  has  been 
operating.  What  did  you  say? 

Someone:  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect  to  you  and  Mr.  Ayub  Khan 
that  the  world  thinks  of  other  matters  than  Ayub  Khan.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
is  conscious  of  Mr.  Marshal  Ayub  Khan  there  at  all.  Nobody  ever  refers  to  him. 
There  was  no  mention  at  any  time  in  any  context.  I  do  not  think  there,  he  was 
in  anybody’s  head  either.  It  is  not  an  impossibility  but  it  is  improbable. 

Someone:  I  would  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  dear  Prime  Minister. 
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We  felt  as  he  did,  that  there  was  initially  any  harm  if  he  should  go  but 
subsequently  felt  that  it  was  right  thing  that  he  should  have  gone.  Now  as 
he  has  told  us  immediately  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  any  results  but  you 
would  impress  upon  all  those  nations  that  have  gathered  there,  that  we  are 
essentially  for  peace  and  they  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  flesh  and  blood 
the  master  of  peace  who  is  trying  to  settle  the  difference.  Peace  is  in  the 
lips  of  everyone  including  those  great  powers  who  want  to  maintain  peace 
by  piling  up  of  the  armaments.  The  others  are  anxious,  to  have  peace  at 
any  cost,  even  those  big  powers  also.  Therefore  it  requires  a  very  tall 
personality  to  shake  up  all  these  influences  even  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  it  requires  a  lot  of  courage.  We  do  not  have  an  atom  or  hydrogen 
bomb  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  tell  you  that  the  resolution  sponsored  by  India  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  which  was  being  debated  yesterday  was  passed  by 
the  United  Nations,  I  believe,  unanimously.  Of  course  that  resolution  is  a  good 
one  but  in  a  sense  it  is  a  pious  one,  I  mean  to  say,  in  a  sense  there  is  no  specific 
thing  in  it  and  expression,  but  these  things  count,  they  make  a  difference.  They 
improve  the  atmosphere  of  a  place  and  all  these  things  go  so  much  by  this.  I 
mean  to  say,  it  is  something  which  does  bring  down  the  temperature  of  the 
cold  war  or  bring  it  up,  whatever  way  you  look  at  it. 

Another  thing  is  that  in  regard  to  disarmament  there  is  an  element,  that  is 
most  people  think  that  there  is  an  extreme  urgency  about  the  question  of 
disarmament  for  two  three  reasons  and  that  unless  something  is  done  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years  four  years  or  so,  the  problem  may  become 
completely  uncontrollable  and  insoluble.  That  is,  if  it  spreads,  if  more  and  more 
countries  get  this  nuclear  energy,  nuclear  bombs,  etc,  then  it  will  become  difficult 
to  control  each  one  of  these  countries  also  that  by  the  so  called  advance  of 
science  it  may  become  relatively  easier  to  make  these  bombs,  cheaper,  and 
easier.  Therefore  there  is  an  urgency  about  it.  If  we  do  not  seize  hold  of  this 
and  get  some  agreement  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  then  the  difficulties 
will  be  infinitely  greater.  Thank  you. 
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230.  To  the  Press:  Adoption  of  UN  Resolution75 

RELAXATION  OF  TENSION 
MR.  NEHRU  WELCOMES  U.N.  RESOLUTION 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  welcomed  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of 
the  29-nation  resolution  of  which  India  was  one  of  the  sponsors,  and  hoped 
that  “it  will  bring  about  a  calmer  atmosphere  which  will  lead  to  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  problem.” 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  informally  chatting  with  the  Pressmen  prior  to  his 
meeting  with  members  of  Parliament  today  said:  “I  am  glad  that  the  resolution 
proposed  by  India  and  many  other  countries  in  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
passed  unanimously.  It  is  a  vague  and  general  resolution  and  does  not  try  to 
give  any  specific  step.  Nevertheless  it  has  indicated  the  strong  desire  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and  lessening  of 
international  tension.  After  the  heated  debates  and  exchanges  in  the  Assembly 
earlier  this  month,  I  hope  it  will  help  to  bring  about  a  calmer  atmosphere  which 
will  lead  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  problem.” 

231.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Query  on  Meeting  at  UN76 

In  answer  to  this  telegram,  you  might  please  say  that  I  had  invited  all  Foreign 
Ministers  and  many  Heads  of  Missions  to  a  Party  in  New  York.  These  included 
many  people  who  were  opposed  to  each  other  like  the  Americans  and  the 
Russians  and  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister77  and  Arabs.  The  Foreign  Minister  of 
Israel78  was  also  invited  to  this  Party. 


75.  18  October  1960,  New  Delhi.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  19  October  1960. 

76.  Note  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  19  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  7- A  (8)-WANA/60,  p. 
1/Note. 

77.  Fidel  Castro. 

78.  Golda  Meir. 
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232.  To  MEA:  Use  Recorder  in  MEA  Meetings79 

This  so-called  verbatim  report  is  not  a  good  one.80  Anyhow,  I  have  tried  to 
correct  it.  If  you  think  it  is  worthwhile  sending  it  to  our  Heads  of  Missions 
abroad,  I  have  no  objection.  It  should  be  marked  confidential. 

2.  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  proper  tape  recording  machine.  One 
such  machine  has  been  lying  with  me  for  some  months.  It  was  given  to  me 
probably  by  the  East  Germans,  though  I  am  not  sure.  I  wanted  to  use  it  for  my 
correspondence,  but  actually  I  have  not  done  so.  I  think  that  the  machine 
would  be  of  far  greater  use  in  our  Ministry.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  it  there. 


233.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit81 

October  21,1 960 

[Nan  dear,] 

Within  an  hour  Indu  will  be  leaving  the  house  on  her  long  journey  which  will 
lead  her  ultimately  to  Mexico.  I  want  her  to  take  this  letter  with  her.  This  is, 
therefore,  being  written  in  some  haste. 

I  returned  to  Delhi  from  my  visit  to  New  York  ten  days  ago.  I  was  more 
than  usually  tired.  The  stay  in  New  York  had  been  a  rather  exhausting  one,  and 
the  climate  of  the  city  was  not  exhilarating.  The  exhaustion  was  caused  partly, 
of  course,  from  physical  tiredness,  but  more  so  from  trying  to  give  oneself  in 
facing  a  certain  complicated  and  difficult  situation.  Anyhow,  I  was  rather 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  it.  Then  came  the  long  journey  cooped  up  in  a  seat  in 
the  Air  India  Boeing  for  two  nights  and  a  day.  Whether  before  or  after  or  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  I  got  the  beginnings  of  a  cold  which  slowly  developed 
here.  All  this  left  me  in  a  rather  limp  condition,  although  otherwise  I  was  well 
enough.  I  have  been  recovering  from  this  cold  and  I  am  almost  out  of  it  now, 
but  the  feeling  of  tiredness,  though  much  less,  has  continued  to  some  extent.  I 


79.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  21  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No. 
l(M4)-UN-II/60,  p.  1/Note. 

80.  R.K.  Nehru  to  Nehru  on  18  October  1960:  “This  is  a  verbatim  record  of  P.M.’s  address 
to  IFS  Officers  on  U.N.  Affairs.  I  think  we  might  send  copies  to  our  Heads  of  Mission, 
if  RM.  has  no  objection.”  See  File  No.  l(M4)-UN-II/60,  MEA.  See  item  228. 

8 1 .  Letter  to  the  Indian  High  Commissioner  to  London;  address:  9,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens, 
London,  W.8. 
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have  been  taking  more  rest  than  usual.  I  hope  that  in  another  two  or  three  days’ 
time  I  shall  be  fit  enough. 

On  arrival  here,  I  found  a  number  of  difficult  situations  to  face.  There  was 
Assam  and  the  U.P.  and  of  course  the  Punjab.  They  are  all  going  on  merrily 
without  any  immediate  hope  of  betterment.  In  another  six  days  I  am  going  to 
Raipur  in  Madhya  Pradesh  for  meeting  of  the  A.I.C.C.82 

Evelyn  Emmet83  spent  a  week  with  us  and  left  yesterday.  I  think  she  found 
her  stay  here  on  the  whole  restful  and  liked  it.  We  did  little  for  her  as  a  matter 
of  fact  as  she  had  plenty  of  engagements  elsewhere. 

She  put  forward  a  remarkable  proposal  to  me.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
you  should  become  a  life  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  with,  of  course,  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  her  idea  of  your  keeping  in  touch  with  England 
and  India  keeping  in  touch  with  the  U.K.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  proposal  was  a 
little  absurd.  I  told  her  that  this  was  not  at  all  possible  because  of  our  Constitution. 
I  do  not  think  she  wholly  grasped  the  situation  although  I  have  put  it  fairly 
clearly  to  her.  No  citizen  of  India  can  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  Any  such  thing  happening  would  be  bad  for  the  person  concerned 
as  well  as  for  the  Government  that  permitted  it.  It  is  thus  quite  out  of  the 
question  and  would  be  very  harmful  to  us.  Nevertheless  Evelyn  went  on  pegging 
away  at  it  and,  when  she  was  going  away,  she  left  a  letter  for  me  again  pressing 
it.  I  am  just  mentioning  this  to  you.  Possibly  she  has  spoken  about  it  to  you 
also.  If  not,  she  will  no  doubt  do  so. 

When  you  telephoned  to  me  the  other  day  about  a  message  from 
Hammarskjold  inviting  you  to  go  to  New  York  for  consultations  about  the  UN. 
I  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  matter  and  sent  you  a  fairly  long  telegram 
the  next  day.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  reply  to  it  yet.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  dislike  the  idea.  Normally  there  would  have  been  nothing 
objectionable  about  it.  But  we  live  in  very  abnormal  times  and  one  of  the  major 
issues  before  the  UN  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  structure  and  machinery  of 
the  UN.  Indeed  the  future  of  the  UN  perhaps  depends  upon  this.  Khrushchev 
has  made  this  issue  a  dominant  one  and  he  goes  on  repeating  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  press  it  to  the  uttermost  and  possibly  even  take  some  steps  in 
regard  to  it  which  will  create  new  difficulties.  He  might  even  refuse  to  have 
any  further  dealings  with  Hammarskjold,  as  was  the  case  with  Trigvie  Lie.  No 


82.  See  items  15-18. 

83.  Emmet  of  Amberley  (1899-1980):  Life  Peer.  Chairman,  Lord  Chancellor’s  Legal  Aid 
Advisory  Committee,  1966-72;  MP  (C)  East  Grinstead  Division  East  Sussex,  1955-64; 
Deputy  Speaker  House  of  Lords,  1968-77. 
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Secretary-General  can  easily  function  in  these  circumstances.  Thus  Khrushchev 
can  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Hammarskjold  to  continue.  This  is  not  just 
a  question  of  votes  in  the  Assembly. 

So  far  as  the  majority  of  member  countries  in  the  UN  are  concerned,  they 
do  not  want  Hammarskjold  to  go.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  number  of  them 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  much  that  has  happened  in  the  UN  in  regard  to  the 
Congo.  Also  the  tremendous  new  responsibilities  which  the  UN  has  to  shoulder 
have  made  it  necessary  for  some  changes  to  be  made  in  the  structure.  Asian 
and  African  countries,  which  have  grown  in  numbers  in  the  UN,  have  relatively 
little  influence  on  the  organisation  and  the  administration.  Hammarskjold,  I 
believe,  is  a  man  who  has  tried  to  be  impartial  but  inevitably  his  own  thinking 
has  to  be  more  in  line  with  that  of  the  Western  countries.  His  whole  background 
must  lead  him  to  that.  Also  his  principal  adviser,  Cordier,  is  very  much  a  State 
Department  man.  I  think  it  was  largely  due  to  some  decisions  that  Cordier  took 
in  the  Congo  that  brought  criticism  to  the  UN.  Hammarskjold  had,  of  course, 
to  stand  up  for  him. 

There  is  thus  the  general  question  of  bringing  in  Asian  and  African  countries 
more  into  the  administration  and  organisation.  In  addition,  there  is  the  special 
question  raised  by  Khrushchev.  All  these  matters  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  without 
a  change  in  the  Charter.  We  have  not  been  anxious  to  press  for  a  change, 
necessary  as  it  seemed,  because  this  would  raise  many  controversial  issues. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  escape  from  it.  I  fear  this  will  lead  to  many  big 
upsets  and  the  cold  war  at  its  fiercest. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  a  conference  between 
Hammarskjold,  you,  Pearson  and  the  Peruvian  ex-President84  would  lead  to. 
The  Peruvian  hardly  counts.  He  may  be  a  nice  man,  as  I  believe  he  is,  but  no 
one  attaches  much  importance  to  his  intellectual  qualities.  Thus  the  burden 
would  fall  largely  on  you  and  Pearson.  Obviously  you  could  not  easily  deal 
with  the  major  questions  at  issue.  Perhaps  some  minor  changes  and  additions 
to  the  staff,  etc.  might  be  suggested.  If  Hammarskjold  did  these  off  his  own 
bat  this  would  not  matter.  It  might  help  a  little,  though  this  would  not  solve  the 
major  problems.  If,  somehow,  directly  or  indirectly  you  were  associated  with 
it,  it  will  naturally  lead  people  to  think  that  India  agreed  with  that  approach,  and 
we  might  be  placed  in  a  difficult  position. 

Apart  from  this  particular  question,  the  UN  appears  to  be  heading  for  a 
major  internal  conflict,  on  the  subject  of  disarmament.  Discussions  on  this 


84.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde.  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  Nehru’s  reference  to  the  Peruvian  ex- 
President.  We  assume  it  refers  here  to  the  former  President  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
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subject  have  been  going  on  in  the  First  Committee.  Though  the  language  used 
there  has  been  less  intemperate  than  the  speeches  of  Khrushchev  and  others 
previously,  the  fact  is  that  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  major  parties  are 
extremely  rigid.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  what  might  be  called 
disengagement.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  supported  by  the 
UK  and  others,  are  angry  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no  toning  down  on 
either  side.  These  discussions  on  disarmament  would  probably  lead  to  a  complete 
deadlock.  It  is  likely  then  that  the  Russians  may  walk  out,  as  they  have 
threatened  to  do.  The  First  Committee  may,  in  fact,  break  up.  If  this  happens, 
the  other  Committees  may  also  be  unable  to  function. 

Behind  all  this,  especially  on  the  Russian  side,  there  is  the  definite  fear  of 
German  rearmament.  All  this,  therefore,  may  lead  to  a  major  crisis.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  Cuba.  The  Americans  are  wild  with  Castro  and  all  that  he 
has  done  in  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro  has  taken  up  a  very  aggressive  attitude  towards 
everything  American.  I  feel  much  sympathy  for  Castro  and  Cuba’s  position. 
But  the  fact  is  that  events  are  driving  both  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  towards  something 
approaching  a  conflict. 

I  am  mentioning  all  this  to  you  rather  briefly  to  enable  you  to  have  a  broad 
picture  of  the  situation  in  the  UN,  which  reflects  the  still  broader  picture  of  the 
international  situation.  Because  of  all  this,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  for  you  to  get 
entangled  with  some  minor  development  in  the  UN. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 

[Love, 

Jawahar] 


234.  To  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon:  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament85 

Your  telegram  287  20th  October.86 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  international  situation  is  very  serious.  We 
should  always  continue  to  try  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  deadlock  as  even  a 
little  respite  might  ultimately  help.  But  the  cause  of  conflict  and  the  bitterness 
and  anger  accompanying  it  appears  to  be  too  deep  to  be  got  over  by  some 

85.  Telegram,  No.  21145,  New  York,  22  October  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers 
(Official)  File  No.  26. 

86.  See  Appendix  57. 
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appropriate  phraseology.  Also  there  is  far  too  much  bullying  and  threats.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  this  continued  to  be  the  attitude  of  parties,  attempts  to  find 
some  way  out  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  Still  we  must  try.  But  I  hope  we  shall 
not  find  ourselves  entangled  and  tied  up  in  a  knot.  If  the  great  powers  bent  on 
self  destruction  and,  in  the  process,  destroying  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  they 
will  no  doubt  do  so. 

3.  The  Soviet  attitude  in  regard  to  disarmament  generally  and  their 
opposition  to  German  rearmament  appear  to  me  to  be  broadly  correct.  But  the 
means  they  have  adopted  to  influence  others  have  often  the  opposite  effect.  As 
we  have  always  said,  means  count. 

4.  Certainly,  in  no  event  should  we  create  the  slightest  impression  of 
pulling  out.  We  have  no  intention  of  pulling  out. 

5 .  You  can  of  course  make  such  proposals  as  may  be  helpful  to  prevent 
a  breakdown.  But  I  hope  you  will  keep  us  fully  informed  and  where  possible 
consult  us. 

6.  We  had  expected  you  to  return  to  Delhi  in  time,  for  Parliamentary 
Session  which  begins  14th  November.  If  you  wish  to  come  earlier  you  can 
certainly  do  so.  I  am  going  to  Raipur  on  27th  morning  for  four  days  for  meeting 
ofAICC. 


(b)  Pakistan 

(i)  General 

235.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Cases  of  Sabotage  in  Kashmir87 

D.  C.  Sharma:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  of  sabotage  in  Kashmir 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  recent  past; 

(b)  If  so,  the  number  of  such  cases  during  the  current  year  so  far;  and 

(c)  The  steps  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  to  check  them? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  Between  January  1,  1960  and  August  15,  1960,  62  such  cases  were 
reported  as  compared  with  56  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


87.  Written  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29 
August-9  September  1960,  cols.  6439-6440. 
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(c)  Steps  are  taken  as  hitherto  to  check  the  activities  of  saboteurs  from 
Pakistan  occupied  Kashmir. 


236.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Sikh  Attacked  in  Kashmir88 

Raghunath  Singh:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state  whether  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  June,  1960  a  gang  of  Pakistanis  carrying  light  machine  guns 
and  303  rifles  raided  a  border  village  in  South  Eastern  Kashmir  and  wounded 
severely  a  Sikh? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  On 
June  22,  1960,  a  party  of  15  armed  persons  raided  some  civilian  shops  at 
Khilanmarg  which  is  about  3  Vi  miles  from  Gulmarg  and  about  12  miles  on  our 
side  of  the  ceasefire  line.  Two  of  them,  armed  with  303  rifles  entered  the  shop 
of  one  Sadhu  Singh  and  after  looting  cash  worth  Rs.  500,  set  fire  to  it.  Sadhu 
Singh  who  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  was  seriously  injured  by  hand-grenades 
which  the  raiders  threw  at  him. 

237.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Buying  Gas  from  Pakistan 89 

The  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil  spoke  to  me  about  our  buying  gas  from  Pakistan 
for  use  in  State  adjoining  Pakistan,  like  Gujarat,  Rajasthan  and  Punjab.  I  asked 
him  to  send  me  a  note.  He  has  sent  me  a  letter  and  a  note  which  I  enclose.90 
Please  take  this  with  you  to  Karachi  so  that  I  can  mention  this  matter  if  an 
occasion  arises. 


88.  Written  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29 
August-9  September  1960,  col.  6429. 

89.  Note,  6  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  29-46/60-Pak-II,  Vol.-I,  p.  10/Note. 

90.  See  Appendix  19. 
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238.  To  A.K.  Brohi:  Thank  you  for  Books91 


September  6,  1 960 

My  dear  High  Commissioner, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  5th  September  and  the  two  books  you  have 
sent  me.  I  looked  through  Ustinov’s  Diplomats  and  enjoyed  it. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  book  on  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Pakistan.  This 
will  be  useful  for  reference.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  received  this  book 
previously.  I  have  had  a  search  made  in  my  house  as  well  as  in  the  records  of 
papers  and  books  received,  and  I  can  find  no  reference  to  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

239.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Visit  to  Pakistan92 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:93  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  his  visit  to  Pakistan  in  September,  1960  has  been  finalized; 
and 

(b)  What  will  be  the  duration  of  stay  and  programme?94 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  and  (b).  On  the  assumption  that  the  Canal  Waters  Treaty  will  be 
ready  for  signature  by  that  time,  the  Prime  Minister  proposes  to  visit  Pakistan 
from  September  19  to  September  23,  1960.  The  details  of  his  programme 
are  being  worked  out. 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
staying  there  for  about  5  days,  and  I  understand  that  the  only  outstanding 
question  of  Kashmir  is  likely  to  be  discussed  there,  may  I  know  whether  in 
that  connection  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  drawn  to 
President  Ayub’s  recent  statement  about  the  physical  possession  of  the 
sources  of  these  rivers  in  relation  to  the  Indo-Pakistan  agreement? 

9 1 .  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  Pakistan  to  India. 

92.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  7  September  1 960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29  August- 
9  September  1960,  cols  7430-7433. 

93.  Congress. 

94.  See  Appendix  31. 
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[Nehru  contemplating  Ayub’s  Tick] 


Political  Who’s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  30  October  1960,  p.  1) 


The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
hon.  Member  has  put  bundle  of  questions;  it  is  a  kind  of  package  deal.  First  of 
all,  I  am  staying  in  Pakistan  for  4Vi  days  and  not  for  9  days.  Secondly,  I  have 
said  that  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  any  matter  within  my  power.  Some,  I  am 
prepared  to  discuss  but  some  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  in  the  sense  that 
if  we  wish  to  discuss  complicated  financial  matters,  it  is  for  my  colleague  to 
discuss  and  not  for  me. 

Hon.  Member:  Sir  ... 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Premier  has  not  yet  finished. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Hon.  Members  will  hold  themselves  in  patience  for  a  little 
while.  I  shall  continue. 

As  for  any  other  matter,  including  Kashmir,  I  have  said  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  anything;  I  have  always  been  prepared;  there  is  nothing  new  about  it;  I 
have  never  refused  to  discuss  any  subject. 

Recently,  some  report  appeared  in  the  newspapers  about  what  President 
Ayub  Khan  said — about  certain  inferences  he  drew  from  the  Canal  Waters 
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Treaty.  It  is  my  misfortune  that  I  do  not  agree  with  those  inferences.95 

Harish  Chandra  Mathur:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going,  obviously,  to 
sign  the  agreement  regarding  the  Canal  Waters  dispute.  May  I  know  whether 
this  point  which  has  now  been  raised  by  President  Ayub  was  ever  raised 
earlier  during  the  canal  water  dispute?  If  so,  what  was  the  reaction  of  our 
Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that;  nor  was  it  raised  at  any  time. 

Goray:  The  Prime  Minister  just  now  said  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  Pakistan  did  not  find  favour  with  him.  He  has  made  a  very 
definite  statement  saying  that  as  three  rivers  had  come  to  them  it  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  upper  reaches  of  those  rivers  would 
also  be  in  the  possession  and  control  of  Pakistan.  Does  he  agree  with  that 
inference? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  the  hon.  Member  has  taken  the  trouble  to  listen  to  what  I 
said,  he  will  remember  that  I  said  that  I  did  not  agree  with  the  inference  that  the 
President  of  Pakistan  has  drawn  about  this. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  The  news  emanating  from  Pakistan  is  that  the  Kashmir 
question  is  to  be  discussed  elaborately.  May  I  know  whether  some 
preliminaries  have  been  investigated  and  something  by  way  of  introduction 
has  been  done  by  correspondence  before  the  Prime  Minister  meets  President 
Ayub  Khan? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  great  deal  of  the  preliminaries  have  been  discussed  but  that 
was  some  years  ago — not  since  then. 


95.  In  a  radio  broadcast  on  4  September  1 960  Ayub  Khan  said,  “The  solution  of  the  Kashmir 
issue  has  acquired  a  new  sense  of  urgency”  as  a  result  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  water  treaty 
to  be  signed  in  Karachi  on  19  September.  He  hoped  that  the  canal  water  settlement 
“would  lead  to  a  sympathetic  and  realistic  appreciation  of  Pakistan’s  stand  on  Kashmir.” 
He  said  further,  “the  very  fact  that  we  will  have  to  be  content  with  the  waters  of  three 
western  rivers  will  underline  the  importance  of  having  physical  control  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  these  rivers  to  secure  their  maximum  utilisation  for  the  ever  growing  needs  of 

West  Pakistan . the  treaty  embodies  a  compromise  reflecting  a  spirit  of  give  and  take 

on  both  sides  so  indispensable  to  a  final  settlement  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  countries . ”  See  The  Hindu,  5  September  1960. 
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Hem  Barua:  The  President  of  Pakistan  has  very  specifically  said  in  his 
broadcast  that  the  sources  of  the  three  western  rivers  are  in  Kashmir  and 
so  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  interlinked  with  the  canal  water  dispute. 
Therefore,  he  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  discussion  on  both.  May  I 
know  whether  this  statement  would  constitute  an  impediment  towards  the 
solution  of  the  canal  water  dispute? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  answered  that  question  twice.  Am  I  required  to  answer 
it  a  third  time,  immediately? 

Hem  Barua:  I  have  put  a  very  specific  question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  inference  of  President 
Ayub  Khan.  The  matter  ends  there. 

Speaker:  The  Question  Hour  is  over. 

Raghunath  Singh:  The  next  question  is  my  question:  it  is  a  very  important 
question. 

Speaker:  There  are  many  very  important  questions.  The  time  is  over. 

240.  Visitors  Overstay  Their  Welcome96 

Any  person  who  reads  these  answers  will  wonder  why  there  is  such  a  large 
number  of  Pakistanis  in  India  who  are  over-staying  the  period  of  their  permits. 
The  answer  is  given  in  Joint  Secretary  Fateh  Singh’s  note  when  he  points  out 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  present  applications  for 
extension  of  their  stay.  While  these  applications  are  pending  decision,  no  action 
is  taken  against  them.  Therefore,  in  effect,  this  becomes  a  technical  breach 
only. 

2.  I  think  that  a  brief  note  to  this  effect  might  be  added  to  this  answer. 
This  will  remove  any  misunderstanding. 


96.  Note,  19  October  1960.  It  is  not  mentioned  to  whom  the  Note  is  addressed. 
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(ii)  Tour 

241.  At  the  Citizens  Reception97 

^m%^3TTw  ftfttfF  tttff,98  FrfftRR  ip,®  ffftf  i 

FFT  T3%  fttFR  F}5  FFT  FFTFT  FTF  FTETT  ft,  RRT  FFTFT  #1  F§F  rnft  Mt  MM  Ft 
FEET  3R#  1 1  FTF  ft  FFT  3TTFT,  FTTF FTFft  ft  RE  T3TTT  FTF  £  M,  RE  RETT  fftRTTT, 
Rift  FTFlftt  Fft  Wl  FRft  Ft  M  Mr  RTT  FTdl4F  R  FWteld  FRft  Ft  M  I  MM) 

Mr  ^rrarqT  ftt  ff  ft  fftr  ftMM  Ft  frt  MM  i®l  I  Ft  ftt  re  fttf  riffM 

IT  FTrTTRT  fttft,  FTT  FT  W FFlft  Mr  MlRbldH  Fft  TFT  ft,  Ml  ftM  ftt  FR  TTFft 

ft  Mt  ft,  Fftft  w  fw  Mr  sfr  M  ftf  Mir  tttff  reMe  rfr  ftt  ft  ftftrt 

FRft  %  ffttR  FT  ft  TFTTT  Rftt  ^  RHf  FEE  I  ftfftET  ftft  ftt  FTFFft  FEET  FTTpft  Hftjl 
Fit  Ftn<a<i  FRft  %  fftg  fee  Mr  Mef  etM  41  ti  ftt  Fgrr  FTft  FTft  ftt  M  ftt  ftf 
fiM,  FFft  M  rM  ft  fftft  Fft  Mr  tftF  ft  MIf  ftt  M  M  Mr  ftf  tet  t#fet 
%  fftt|  Mr  rr  re  FFft  rfi  %  fttftt  Fft  ftft  ft,  FFft  rft  Fft  ffMtf  Fft  ftft 
ft,  re  %et  M  ftf  ftt  gMt,  re  M  ft  Mr  ef  Mf  ft  fft  Mt  fftft  Ft 
fMf  ft  fitf  FFTft  ft  t  ftt  Mr  %  fMf  ftt  ft  Mr  ff  fft  fft  RifftH  ft  fftdrlft 
ftt  Mf  I  (dlM)  i 

Fftt  FFlft  ft  TgTET  MtFT  Fft  FFTF  gftt  ftt,  MM  FF  FFT  W  FT  fft  MM  Ml 

rgft  Fit  I  ftt  Ft  ft  Ft  Mt  ff  fit  ftft  I  Mr  fft  ff  Ff,  ff  Ff  ftf  Fftft  ftttet 

ft  FTTTTF  FR  fM  FF  M  I  MfM  FTTRT  FTF  t  FF  I  TTFTF  Mftt  TTFTF  FT  gfMF 
FT  FTTTET  FtFT  RE  FEE  I,  TTFTF  Fit  I,  FF  gM  ft  F§F  ftt I FFTF,  ftfftET  FTFF 

Mf  Ftftt  t  fftr  fftRT  Met  Mr  Mr  %  efft  feeit  Mft  FTft,  ^|ft  Met  %  ft  ff 
Met  %  I  F1FFTF  Ftt  gfftFT  ft  FF  Mt  I  Ft-F%  FTlft  I  Mr  FTlftt  Fr$EFEF  Mf 

M I  Mr  I  Mr  fef  fif^f  ftf  Mr  f^f  FrtfMif  ^  fM  ftft  fM  ffi  Mft  Mf 

I  jM  ^T,  FFRft  %  FEET  FTFF  FF%  FT  I  M  3EET  t  FF  ’ft  RE  FFFTT  Fft 
FR  FT  FT  FFF  fMl  Ml  I,  FI^F  Mf  Mf  FFE  fFT  FT  fftr  Flft  I  Mr  FFFft  ftt 
FFT  ftfeR,  FFTF  Ft  FFF  I,  gf^FF  |  Mr  FtF  FTtfMT  ftt  FR  rft  I,  F^F  #F  5M 
ft  FFFft  FF  FRft  Fft  ftfftjF  FTFF  Ft  FTfM  RtFFTF  ft  Ft  FF  M  FtF  FT  Fft%§T  ftf 
FRft  ft  Mr  ftFTFFTft  ft  FRft  ft  ftM  tftFTF  FF  rFft  ft  RFFT I  FFM  FF  FftfftF 
FTFFTF  Fftf  M,  FF  M  ft  Mr  ^Fft  FT  FrtTTT  Mf,  §TFT  fftFET  ft,  73FF,  FT,  FF 


97.  Speech,  19  September  1960,  Frere  Hall,  Karachi.  AIR  Tapes,  NMML. 

98.  Ayub  Khan. 

99.  Newspapers  report  the  attendance  of  A.K.  Brohi,  Pakistan’s  High  Commissioner  to 
India  and  India’s  Acting  High  Commissioner  to  Pakistan,  K.V.  Padmanabhan. 
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EtR  Riff  EtRT#  1 1  RRT%  g#RT  FT  RF  g#Rd  RE#  %  I  f#EiqR  qfe  RTE,  F#  q?tf 
RIFEt  I  aftE  RTEjR  R#  RtR  afR  #  ydHIRI  FRITF#  q#  I  EtRTq  FRRT  RFT  Ft  RRT 
I FEE  g#RT  RR  f#  feR  FEF  %  FERE*,  FET  FRIF  RR  RFFE  R^f,  FR#  aftE  #Et  #E-gqR 
RR  FR,  R  W  RRF  g#RT  RR  #RE  RR  EFT  %  RF-Rf  gqE  %  R%-#F,  TRE-c[E#  qR 
#R  Et#,  qpj  gq>-gqR  RE  REtEtT  Ft  aftE  F%  FR#  f#I#  3FE  %  Rf  R  Ft  I  aiRE  RF  Et# 
g#RT  SET  RcF  W  |  #  qT%E  |  f#FRt  PTCT  FR#  #  gq#f  #  ##  qq  #RT  RTfi#  I 
FEt  d<F  %  FT  Ep-gqR  cf?T  FERT  fd'HF  siil  af#  qR#RT  R#  fRqRR  qqR  qR 
qqtf#  arqTRT  fei#  t#  fr  #e  r##  gqn  I,  arqTRT  fet#  t#  rp  qgTf#RT  rf  qF 
tp  friert  I  %  fr#  ft#t  r#r  #  Ft  i  aftE  t#F#  Riff  t  fet#  ##,  amr  rtfR  I, 
FR  qT#f  I,  Fg#f  REET  qR  f ,  R§F  gE#t  aftE  RF#  qf  t  #  f#  fRTF#  #  RR5  RR# 
q^TRq^T  #,  E#T!R  Ft,  FRTfT-qRTTq  #,  FR  #  gE#t  qf  Ep#f  R#  1 1  RRT  a##  if 
gqi  #Etrq  t  f#  qq  #  R#  #  an#  %  #f«rf  rte#  I  fr#  amm  if  e#t?t  Ft  qt# 
t  FR  #  qq#F  #q  t  qRtf#  #R#  if  RFTqRR  an  REFT  t  t#E,  RRtf#  R#  #  #F5RR 
I  #  r^  aftE  #  rRrh  rte#  t  ##q  anf^  if  rf  #f^  #f^rr  Ft#  t,  #n  #$ft 
FtqT  %  qt  f#  fr  r#  rr>ft  i  af#  f##  q#tR  #  #  gqn  #  EtR#  I  tfewn  aftE 
f#gEFTR,  R#  if  R#  ETRFtRT  g#RT  if  qR^  #  gqn  ##  Ft  f#RRR  #$RT  FRRT  gETRT 
tp  ETTR  RR  Ft  I  (FT#rqf)  I  af#  FT  sp  RPR1F  ##  JR  #FF#  FRTFT  F#  FRqftRI  #, 
FR  ETRt  qR,  #Rt  g?#t  if  Rt?TTR  f#RT  %^RR  qRft  qft  3?R  q%  RF^  RTR  RF  R%  3ttT 
FiRR  t##  5§RR  #  Ft#  p  qiq  Ft  qt-qt  atRRT  Rif  FRIRT I  qt  ^TRr  pRRtqT  #RT 

I  afR  rfrt  #?tt  I  aft?  qqqq  FRnq  qRRT  #  qq  ^htkt  gfeqr  Ftqr  I  qqft#  ar# 
FrqqRFtqTl, gqi'^FiqqqqtFR frier qq if i  rf qq gaq, qRtgr if fiiw I 
afR  FRift  qRt  R  I,  Fiqff#  ^ft  q5t  rtr  I  aiq  qt  #  qqi  gq#  rtr  #  Ft  r#  1 1 
#R  qRf  qt  aiq#  qRf  I,  gRrai#  qRf  I  frR  R§R  #f  qt  rirR  an#  qi#  1 1  frRft 
iRt  #  qq  aqq#  Mttr  rifr  R  #  irrir  rr#  g#  rft  gqiqT  rt  f#  g  q# 
an#  afR  qt  anRT  #  rri-tre  Rrtt#  #,  ang,  gq;  rr  rr#  q5t  frR  ft§#  R  i 
(qitqqf)  i  aRrq,  aiqq  R  p#  anR-q#  #t  rtr  #  r#  I  rf  rrR  rR  Rt  Ft#  I 
##R  ^RKT  RJE  aiqq#  RRT  Ft#  I,  fRq  qR  Ft#  I  afR  pt  Rq'  RF  1 1#  #  RTR 
RR)  qR#  #  Ft#  qT#  %  afR  qgq  cp  #  r#  R  frR  grqR  #  #R  R,  #  FRR  RpT 
Ft,  afR  #R  Ft  FRRR  RRR  %  f#  #  qRT#  RE  RFR  qR  afR  ErR  f#EI#  I  ##R  FEf# 
^RKT  RF#  RTR  afR  gPlRlit  RTF  Ft#  R  f#  atTR  ##  #  PTRT  f#RE  FpR  ^  afR 
if  ETRFRTT  gailR#  g<?q>  if  3RR  #R  afR  f#gERTR  #  anR  ##  #  <94M  cp  qq# 
R  f£R  gq#  q#  t  Efq-R-Etq  ^iai  f#  FR  an#  gET#  #  Ef#§T  #  UEIrR  gq  q# 
RT  FEREt  #E  dlR#  #q  EIRFI#  aRTR  E#  #R  RcE  RRT  qRTRT  an# Rig,  an#  R§# 

#  fqg  p  qR  i  (q#RT)  i  #  in  q#  atm  #  np  qnRt  #e  #  aRt# rtf  rR  #§tt# 

I I  arEtq  rtf  #  ggft  #  fRqf  rR  #R  t  f#R  rrft  f  f#  amr  R#tn  EnFR  #  friR 

anR  q#t  rR  afR  ertet  ##  #t  #  tg§T  qf#  f#gEFTR  f?t#e  qt#  i  (FtfRiRt)  i 
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FF  ram-TI  ftFT  ft  3TTF  ft#  I  #  FF#  ft  TIT#  f|  FFm  I,  f^TSTT  ftf  TOT  TFE 
TOE  %  ftngiT  TOF#  TOT  <3TT?ft  1 graft  raft,  ft  qFT  OT  %  FJF  Tift  FTOI  fft#  FFlft 
ft#  5m  #  ft  #  fft  ftffft$T  FT#  ft  fft#  TO  ft  ftftt  ft  TTT-TFI  ft  #Fmft  raft 
ftft  f^FFT  fft  TTFTft  ra#  iftmmiA  ft  f#E  fftFT-#  ftTTTF  raft  ra##1F  ft  ft  FT 
qrai  raft  fftft  1  ram  graft  ft  grtra,  raftfrara  c#tf  ft  ff  rara  ra  toft  I  fft  gr#  ft# 
ftt  ft  raft  ft  i  mift  Tirqft  f§f  raft-rat  Tirara  ft,  ftftrai  Tram  I  #ftra  raF  gfftraift 
fto  fft  ft  qrar  tot  #  miraft  fftraft  raft  f##tf  ft#,  ft  fti  ft  rarai  ft  i  FFift 

fftq  MlfftlFH  #T  fft^TFR  ft  Fft  FF  §311  ft  #T  ra§F  Tift  #T  gFE  ft  ftft 

ra#ra-ra#ra  Traft  raft  Tram  ft  FFift  to#  ft  ft  raft  ft  raftfft  rara  gftrrar  ft  raF  rain 
ftf  #  Ff  ft  fft  mi#  Tram  Fn  raft  gfftrai  rara  ftf  ftft  ft  nrraraft  I,  ftr  Tram 
Fnft  ft#  raft  ft  to#  ft  ftr  rara  tot  tut  ftft  ft  mraraft  f  ft  qra>  ra#  #rar 

ftft  ft-ft  ftft  T?ft  ftft  I  F#  ft  TOT  ^TRI  ra§F  FFI  TOTF  gf#TT  ft  TO#  I  #TOTT 

ftft  Tift  raraft  gras  fft?F  fftraT  raft  raF  qra  ramf  ftr  ftraftra,  FFift  rar  toff  ft  fft 
fttotf  fftFirar  tout  I  ftr  ftrraft  jfftra  ftf#  I  fft  ram  ftraroi  ft,  rarafftrFft 
ft  rap?  mra#  FFift  ft  raft  ft  Fir-ftra  rar  Tram  ftff  raft  tfft  fftr  ft  gift  gfftraT 
raft  raraift  rara  ra#  totf  ra  fift  ft  i 

#  m  TO  ftm  Tram  ft  tot  rafftrrara  rar  ra  fftgraw  rai  rararra  §ra  raft  1 1 
TO  ra  raira  rara  ftfft,  tot  graft  rar  fftraft  ra§n  ftft  fff  I  ff  rairaft  ft  ftftmft 
ft  ftr  ftft  rarara  ft  rarraft  ft  1  qra  raft  ft  Traft  tot  Trarai  Tram  I  ftfftra  mirara 
rarar  gfftra  rar  rasra  I,  ft#  1 1  ram  raF  rarafftrra#  ft  FFift  gfftra  ft  ft  ft  ftft  Fra 
raft  rarara  ftr  raft  gfftrar  raft  raraftr  ff  ftftra  1 1  graft  ft  grra  ft  ft#  ftrararftr 

I  fft#  ra  fft#  to  ft  mi  Tfft  ft  Fraft  ftr  toto  Fraft  ftft  graF  Fift  fftgmR 
ra  mfft'kiira  Durai  ffft  rarara  ft  fft  ragn  f#  mror  ff  raraftgraFft  diraft)  ft,  raira 
##  ft  ftraft  ft  raraiq  1  raraft  ff  ttf  ftfftft  rara  raft  I,  tot  ft  raift  t  ram  gfftra 
ftFFgrarrarafti  ff  ft  ran  tiff  I  ftfftra  ftft  ft  rarift  ff  ft  ff  gfftra  ft  ft  fft 
qra  grara#  gfftra  I,  qra  toft#  gfftra  1 1 

rarra  ftft  fft  rafttrar  ft  fft  ft  tfi  I,  qrarara  ft  ftraft  fttt  ft  qra-qra  to#t 
rafftq,  TOftT  grra,  totIft  ftt  ra#  ft  fft  ftraft  grra  raft  rarram  gfftra  ft  rara  rar#  #, 
rairam  fftft  raft  raftlrar  ft  i  ft  #r  graft  raft  g^gra  ft  ra,  fft  graT  ra  #r  raraftr  ftraft 
fttt  ft  gfttraft  ft#  fftf ra,  ftfftra  rarift  fttft  rara  ra  ra^w  Ffra  rara  ra  #r  ffffft 
ft  ttp#  rara  ftfr  ff  rimira  fft#  ff  fft  ft  fft#  ftf  fttff  ft  qraro  ft  raraft  ra 
FFT  FF  ft  FTTTF#  ftf  FTF 1 1  ram  F#  FT#  Wlt*f,  FFTftftftfrft 

f#F#  qramr  ft  #r  f#B#  ftt  ?iran  ft,  ftt  ftf  ft  fft  raftrara  rmr  Iff  fft  %  rar 
ra^-rap  gfftra  raft  #  f#itf  ff  tft  I  raftfft  gfftra  raft  fff#  I  ftt  rarftrara  ft  tttf  i 
ff  FtFft  ^  fft  rarara  grrai  raft,  mraftt  raft,  ra#  mft  m  raft  ftriT  ft  raraft  ft  i  ftft 
raraftr  raftfrar  ftf  fftnm  ft,  ftfftra  ft  ftft  gfftra  ft  fftr#  ftf  #  |  ^  rara  ft 
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#R  3  R#  I  #F  FTFf-RFf  R#  RTSTRF9T  ft#  1 1  ^  RFR?  %  Rf  RF#F,  gFT#  RFR?  % 
Rf  RF#F  f#  3TT3RFFT  R#  gf#RT  #  fRl#  RIFT  RT#  <|f#RT  #  RIFT  RRR#  ?TRR?T  I  RFR#t 
RTF#  R#  3#F  RTFT#  R#  I  #  RtRETT  R#  FfT  f#  T*F  3TTFTR  %  f#FR#  RFTF  RTFRT  f## 
RET  3TK##  SET  fRT  I  RT  R=R  -SIR##  R#  #RR  t#FT  FEFRT  1 1  T^RT  nr  RRTRT  Rf#  I 
fFT  RIRT#  #  ##  R#-R#  ?TT5Rrf  FTIfFT  R#Ff  #  f#RT#  t  f#  FIT#  gf#RT  dFR#  RTF 
FRF#  I  #F  fF  ttrt  fFTTR  R#  RT#  #  ft  #RTT  f#FT  FEFRT  I  3TT#  Rf#  RTT  I 

#  %  ##f  RT#  FTTR#  1 1  FicF  RFRT  #RTT  #fR#  RTF  #F  ##  #  #F  gFT#  RFRT 
FfRFT  I  REJR  R#  f#FT  RFRT  gf#RT  3Tlf#F  #  5J#,  #f#R  RfFFjFd  fR  FT#  R#  #  R# 
R#f#$T  ##  rt##  %  ft#  rfrt  #tr  Rf  rs#  #  f#RFr  #  I  gf#RT  #  #f  r?t^ 
#t  #rt#  #  Ft#  ot;  rt#  #f  Rirf  #  an#  rs  ret  i  sft  rr#  #  Rtt#  #  ftr  #  r# 

FRF#  f##  gFRT  R#  #  I  fRRTE  #  f#F  R#  3TT  RETT  I  f#  fR  fR  Wt  R#  f#FT 
#T  #  #FR#  I,  f#R  f#TFT  #,  RR  f#RPT  #  RT  Fg#  f#RTE  #,  ttrt-tthf  $TRT  %  R#  gR 
f#RPT  #,  fF  #  R#  gR  RT  ##  I  -3T#R  STRR  1 1#  SFT  gf#RT  #  f#R  #t#  R#,  t#R 

rfr#  r#  ftr#  r#  refr  |  #  ftr#  «r  it  #  r#  §rr  |;  ##  f%  rrftf  ## 

R###tf#R##tR###tf#R##F5E|R3T#IRTg#t3TTR#3TRFTFRTlRT 
S#tRTR  #f#K#  W  W I  f#FET#  ^TRT  fT  F  ft  I  fT  %  f##  5^F  #  f#r 

tfF  TTfRT  W  F#  ##,  t^F  DT#  I  WTT  #tT  gf^IT  fFT  ^FFT  ##  I  WFf, 
s[%  #  «[%  TTcR-^J|^  #  Wit  f,  f#  f cB^T  fRNT  #,  ^TT#  cFW  HRT  #  #tf 
R#3IT  Rf  |  f#  fT  %  #t  TfF  f#R?T  R#  ##  fR#t  t#T  R5fTr  ffl#  #t,  f#3#  T# 

ff  RRT  #  #tr  m  t#  5f#IT  RT  I,  #L  fFT  F#  #T  FRT#  #  f#t  #  g?#t 
ftw  #  1 1  fi#t#  fRit:  f#r  r#  3iff#i?r  I  f#r  #  #  w#  t  R#f#  # 

5f#TT  RiT  W  #  FIT#  5#RT  TF  SRT  f3R  1 1 

#T,  ##  '3TN#  Rf  ttcR  f§TTTT  f#RT  fR  WT#  W  R#f#  #  FR?RTT  f  f# 

Rf  W#  tjPl^l  #t  dt4t<  #f  3?R#  WR#  RRJ  T#,  ^TI#  #  fFT  3TFJRFFT  #t  #  flfRT  ^ 
f#FRFT  ##  f#F  t#RT  fFT#t,  ^  #  STFRcFFT  §f#IT  #  WT#  I  FTTfFT  R#Ff  #t 
TTFR#t  #  FR#t  fR'  FR#  I  fFI#  #tF  fR  3T#t  RFt#  #t,  OT#  ^  #  RFl#  #t  # 
fFT  R#  RTF  FRF#,  R  3FT#  ^F  #  FRTF#  #t  #,  R  3TT#  ^IfF  #  FRIT#  #t  ^ftF  # 
FPTfT  FRF#  I  3ftF  ^  FIRT#  #t  FR#  F#  #  Wm  TFT  ^RfRT  ##  ^  I  ^  3RFFR 
RRT  ft#  #  fF  #  f#  FRfTFT  #  'ddld  W#  t  «[#F  FRIM  #t  FIFF  #t  f#  TRTT 
FRTTFT  t  R#f#  wfiF  t  ##  #?Ff  RF  TjRTRT  #  'StlFTT#  #  R#  f#T#,  FRfTFT  #  F#  FTFF 
j|3TT  <WI  #  R#f#  TTcB-TTcR  FRIET  3RRT  F#  #,  #  #FTT  JOTT  #  #F  FRITFtt  #  #fF  ^*11# 
tt^F  FTfF  #  3TFT  fFRFt  FRfT#  #t  #tt#§T  F#  #  ^FT#  FTFF  #  #R  Rf#  W#  1 1  f|f, 
3TTf#F  #  f#  FRT#  #  fR  F#T  FRT  #fT  gq,  f#  WT  TFFFT  #,  #F  #tt#§T  RTF#  # 
TFRRn#^#  #F  Tinf#F  #  FETFT  ^KldF  RTFT  3RT#-3rT# gF#f  #  #  #  FRFFTT #  #f#RT 

#  RTF  #  #  #  #F#F  #  #  ^RT  #F  #  fFT  RRFT  FTRF#  ^R#  #F  g#  gf#F 

#  #FT  R#  I,  fRR#  fR  FIRST  FT#  #F  FIRST#  fR  3TR#  FFRR  RFT#  | 
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fefe  sjg  3  gigfe  wfi  wft  ffe  ggfe  gwfe  fe  grift  iff  wife  wfe  t  gfeffe 
giF  few  ffe  FWfe  Wgife  fe  gfe  fi-gWH  fe  WOT  gif  fe  W  fe  IlffeigH  giF 
if  gW  Wife  gif  fe  feffeg  eft  tt^h  TTTST  efft  grfli  fe  fer  gif  %  tiff  OT  fefef  gfef 
fe  W  feg  gif  gftw  Tift  feg  wife  wftw  irg  fe  i  fet  wigrife  fegf  fe  sjgffe  ffefe, 
Fifeffe  otTTFiT^f  fe  wr  gfefe'  ’ftwrfgpffegfeffeufegit  ggiw  wk  wiw  I 
gst  Tier  fr  rig  fefe  %  ffegfe  gwiwrii  fen  sit  m  gft  WFwnfWr  gg  fet  gift 
fefegir  fe  wfefew  fet  wi  wife  Fifferfe  1  fet  gw  fet  gig,  wtwife  FiffegfefeT 
ffer  fag  fefe  ft,  fag  fefe  fe  wot  ffew  sit  wfe  ferfe  wg  wiwr  gif  tfe  gftw 
fe  ferfe  5ft  1  m  fe  gw  wfafeifl  g  gw  wife  ff  gw  few  I  ffe  fe  grw  fe  fe 
wife  ffet  gg  OTWI  WRIT  FW  FT  FW  fe  ffet  gw  ferfe  gg  few  Wm  fen  gife 
FWTI  fi^TdH  SR  iftWH  gg  few  wftfe  #T  ft,  Wife  gfef  %  I  FWfe  gfe  Wife 
Fife  fet,  Flfeffe  FW  ggfet  OTlfe  gfe  ift  wife  FWW  W,  ’pFiggT  Ffet  WRFI  ffew, 
wife  Fir  gfeng  few  feffeg  far  fe  gw  wnwg  %  fe  wife  fw  §g  #r  jgfe  gfe 
fw  ’jg  gfe  fer  Ffef  ferfe  i  fer  wfi  gw-sjrft  gfe  gfer  if  fefe  w  gif  f ;  ^trtt 
i,  wgfe-wgfe  trfe  wr  ggfe  i  feffeg  fet  ferfe  i  fet  fer  gw,  gw-^rft  %  gfeg  wfe 
|  girg  gfe 1  fe  gg  m  gift  wife  fen#  |  fe  gt  %  gt  wi  tim  ^  5Fit-iFwg 
’ft  ^  w3r,  ffe$T  #  it  fe  fe  ’ft  gr  wf#  i  eftt  fet  i  eftr  gwggr  fegtwr  afk 
gifetwg  %  41f  ir  ■jIfii  tfe  grtfe  ww  fewft  gfe  i  fe  fe  fer  gffeft  i,  §TFig  it 
fe#  it  gfef  if  gwft  if  #t  git  it  wffi  sfefe  i  fe  gniwi,  gtwFftgi  ^  wt 

fer-g-Tfe  wffe  wfet  1  (wffeff)  1 

3gfe,  ft  grw  wi  g  ^3  wni  ig  itw  i  fe  wfet  feig  gw  ififej^ffei 

[individuality]  itfel,  fefefeFiferife  wfig  fe,  Wft  fe  3FRT  gfe  ^TW  WT 

tffttt  i  1  w?  fe  feti  gfe  git  ife  fe  gw-ggi  fet  feti  grw  gwn  few  wf  1  gfe 
ggg  fferwfe  i  ttfwftt  fet  gfiw  fet  wfer  if,  iwilfefe  wfe  if  fefeg  ^  tw?iw 
f  ww  fen  grw  rfw  gwn  wfe  fet  fer  gfef  fet,  gftg,  wiffei  fet,  ffefet,  ffefet 
wr  wtt  [wfe]  I  fe  wet  wtt  fefe  i  tftfe  wife,  ggg  fe  tffew  i  fefeg  gfe  Fwfe 
gF^ggiferggifetgiFfet  ww§t  fet  fe  g  gg  wife  feg  3iwr  i,  g  Fwf:  feg  1 
gF  fe  gig  few  i,  ft  grw  fe  ^5  wife  gF  gggg  gwft  i  fefeg  wft  fe  wg  fetff 
fe  feww  i  1  fe  fewiw  ferr  i  ffe  grrfe  gi  fe  wffewrg  fetr  fegrgrg  fe  i  fe  fe 
ggg  grgife  ?iw  gw  it  gfe  Tit  i  1  ggffe  fe  gg  wrw  Fif  gggg  wrfe  i  fetr  ?Ffeg 
wfe  i  ffe  gfe  ggfe  graww  wife  fer  gw  ggg  gif  wr  Tigwi  1  (wffew)  1 
ffer  fe,  ffer  fe  twiwi  fe  wig  ffer  gFwg  fe  gmfe  fe  TFfe  gife  fe,  giffewrg 
fe  feg  wggwM  ffew  fer  3wr  Tiiiwg  wr  fer  grgfe  ffegiggife  wi  ggg-ggg  ^few  1 
(giffew)  1 
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[Translation  begins: 

Mr.  President,100  Commissioner,101  Gentlemen, 

As  I  stand  here,  the  past  comes  before  my  eyes.  As  you  know  I  am  here  for  a 
special  purpose  today  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  an  old  story  and  affix  my 
signature  to  the  document.  [Applause]  But  the  fact  is  that  though  our  signing 
the  peace  treaty  is  going  to  be  very  important,  it  was  not  really  necessary  for 
either  your  President,  or  myself,  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  I  accepted 
your  invitation  with  alacrity  because  I  wanted  to  meet  all  of  you,  with  whom 
our  relations  have  been  so  long  standing.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  of 
friendship  from  my  country  and  government  and  have  come  here  in  the  hope 
that  our  relations  will  once  again  be  close  and  that  we  should  cooperate  with 
one  another  as  far  as  possible  [Applause]. 

Just  now  you  heard  a  recital  of  the  Quran-e-Sharif  in  which  it  is  said  that 
those  who  are  open-hearted  can  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  but  those 
whose  minds  are  narrow  and  closed,  can  never  solve  anything  easily.  How  true 
this  is.  There  are  innumerable  problems  in  the  world,  some  difficult,  some 
easy.  But  what  is  important  is  how  they  are  faced.  All  kinds  of  difficult  problems 
beset  the  world  today  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tension,  and  in  spite  of 
tremendous  effort,  a  way  has  so  far  not  been  found  to  establish  peace  finally  in 
the  world.  The  peace  that  exists  today  rests  on  a  razor’s  edge  and  nobody 
knows  when  there  will  be  a  tilt.  There  are  difficult  problems,  important  problems 
and  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  solve  them.  But  perhaps  the  real  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  those  who  are  making  the  effort  do  so  honestly  but 
with  closed  minds.  So  their  efforts  are  not  successful.  There  is  no  mutual 
trust,  but  only  suspicion  and  fear.  So  the  cold  war  has  gripped  the  world  for 
years,  and  nobody  knows  when  the  situation  will  become  more  dangerous. 
The  problem  has  assumed  serious  proportions  and  it  is  very  essential  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  between  the  big  powers  and  the  small.  When  it  is  so 
crucial  to  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  far  more  so  for  our  two  countries. 

This  is  how  we  must  regard  these  issues  and  make  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  because  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  neighbours,  the 
compulsion  of  geographical  propinquity  demands  that  there  should  be  closer 
relations  between  us.  As  you  know,  our  relationship  dates  back  thousands  of 
years  and  has  deep  roots,  which  cannot  be  easily  pulled  up  in  spite  of  the 
tensions,  bitterness  and  quarrels  that  may  exist  at  the  moment.  A  story  goes  in 


100.  See  fti  98  in  this  section. 

101.  See  fn  99  in  this  section 
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English,  that  when  there  is  bitterness  between  two  brothers  who  have  loved 
each  other,  it  assumes  tremendous  proportions  and  becomes  something  like 
madness,  but  the  basic  love  can  never  be  suppressed.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  two  countries  in  the  world  which  are  as  close  as  India  and  Pakistan,  with 
a  long  history  common  to  both.  [Applause]  Yes,  there  have  been  events  which 
have  inflicted  deep  wounds  on  the  people  of  both  the  countries.  The  wound 
inflicted  by  a  brother  is  always  deeper  and  more  dangerous,  and  it  takes  longer 
to  heal  because  it  is  a  self-inflicted  wound.  All  this  has  now  become  a  part  of 
history,  though  happily,  it  is  receding  into  the  past  and  the  fundamental  issues 
in  our  relationship  are  coming  to  the  fore.  That  is  why  when  your  President  did 
me  the  honour  of  inviting  me,  I  wanted  to  come  here,  so  that  it  may  become  a 
symbol  of  a  new  era  in  our  relationship.  [Applause] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  a  visit.  That  is  a  matter  of 
protocol  but  there  are  deeper  issues  behind  it.  I  feel  that  relations  between  the 
two  countries  have  been  improving  for  some  time.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of 
our  officials  and  others  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  between  the  two 
countries,  the  more  fundamental  thing  is  what  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
feel  about  it.  I  feel  that  for  some  time  now,  the  common  people  in  India  and 
Pakistan  have  been  leaning  in  this  direction.  There  is  a  conscious  effort  to 
forget  the  old  bitterness  or  to  set  it  aside  as  a  historical  occurrence,  and  to 
embark  upon  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  [Applause]. 
So  my  coming  here  is  a  symbol  of  the  emotions  of  the  people  and  I  hope  that 
your  President  will  also  make  the  people  of  India  happy  by  paying  us  a  visit 
[Applause]. 

You  must  try  to  understand  the  times  that  we  are  living  in,  and  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  tremendous  progress  all  around  us. 
Then  there  are  others,  Pakistan  and  India  among  them,  who  are  trying  very 
hard  to  get  out  of  the  mire  of  poverty,  and  as  your  Commander-in-Chief 
mentioned,  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  to  every  human  being.  It  can  be 
said  that  a  few  countries  like  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  solved  the  old 
problems.  Now  they  are  facing  other  more  complex  problems.  But  the 
fundamental  problem  of  providing  every  individual  with  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  has  been  solved.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  countries.  The  problems  are  basically  the  same 
everywhere,  because  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  real  problem  in  this  new  age 
is  of  the  progress  of  the  common  people.  The  other  problems  take  a  second 
place.  Until  the  people  progress,  a  country  will  be  enmeshed  in  its  own  problems 
which  will  become  more  knotty.  The  other  great  problem  which  the  world 
faces  is,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  frantic  pace  of  preparations  for  war  and 
the  lethal  weapons  which  have  been  invented.  The  world  is  aware  that  if  by 
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some  misfortune,  a  war  is  unleashed,  there  will  be  no  victor  or  vanquished  but 
only  total  destruction. 

This  is  not  a  problem  which  has  been  created  by  India  or  Pakistan  but  the 
great  powers  who  have  tremendous  military  might.  In  a  sense,  this  problem 
concerns  them  most.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  an  impact  on  the  whole  world. 
If  unfortunately  there  is  a  war,  nobody  can  remain  untouched  by  it,  for  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  whole  world  being  annihilated.  So  every  nation  in  the  world  is 
interested  in  somehow  averting  this  danger.  We  in  India  and  Pakistan  are 
particularly  concerned,  because  if  the  storm  breaks,  all  our  efforts  towards 
uplifting  the  masses  and  making  progress  will  come  to  a  standstill.  This  is  quite 
evident,  but  it  is  not  clear  as  to  how  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  this 
revolutionary  world  of  ours. 

You  can  see  what  is  happening  in  Africa.  For  centuries,  this  continent  has 
been  silent  or  rather  its  voice  was  not  being  heard  in  the  world  at  all.  Africa 
was  crushed  by  foreign  rule  and  had  suffered  for  centuries  under  its  oppression. 
But  there  were  undercurrents  which  have  suddenly  erupted  to  the  fore.  It  is 
foolish  to  think  that  it  happened  because  of  some  outside  agency.  Things  had 
been  simmering  for  a  long  time  and  has  now  erupted  suddenly  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  of  Africa  has  been  shaken  up.  The  sympathies  of  the  world  are 
with  Africa’s  bid  for  freedom.  I  have  given  you  the  example  of  Africa  but  I  can 
tell  you  of  various  parts  of  the  world  where  tensions  are  mounting  and  coming 
to  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  has  acquired  great  power  for 
advancement.  Gone  are  the  days  when  only  a  handful  of  people  got  the 
opportunity  to  progress.  Today  with  the  new  forces  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  technology  the  whole  world  can  progress  and  every  single  individual  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  anything  he  wants. 

So  both  these  things  are  there.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  greater  opportunity 
for  rapid  betterment  and  on  the  other  great  danger.  Nobody  knows  which  way 
the  world  will  tilt  ultimately.  But  in  any  case  the  effort  on  our  part  should  be  to 
see  that  it  tilts  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  race  for  armaments  be  brought 
under  control.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  this  in  any  country.  We 
come  round  once  again  to  how  we  look  at  these  questions,  whether  we  do  so 
with  an  open  mind,  or  a  mind  full  of  suspicion  and  fear.  It  is  strange  that  the 
countries  which  are  most  powerful  in  the  world  are  filled  with  fear,  just  as  it  is 
the  rich  who  are  more  bothered  by  the  idea  of  being  robbed.  An  ordinary  man 
is  more  free  from  fear.  There  can  be  nothing  worse  than  fear  in  the  world  and 
the  world  is  in  its  clutches  today.  The  most  powerful  countries  in  the  world  are 
afraid  of  one  another,  of  being  attacked  by  the  others  and  the  result  is  that  they 
are  unable  to  take  the  step  towards  lessening  that  very  fear.  This  is  the  dilemma 
before  the  world.  In  this  situation,  our  national  issues  which  are  of  significance, 
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no  doubt  become  less  important  because  of  this  greater  threat  to  the  whole 
world. 

Well,  I  have  merely  hinted  at  some  of  these  things  because  I  feel  that 
without  a  proper  understanding  of  the  world  situation  as  well  as  the  scientific 
and  technological  advance  made  in  the  world,  we  cannot  solve  our  own  national 
problems  either.  In  fact  we  cannot  even  hope  to  understand  our  problems  very 
well.  How  can  we  then  hope  to  find  a  solution  to  problems  which  we  cannot 
understand?  It  often  happens  in  every  country  that  answers  are  sought  without 
being  clear  as  to  what  the  problem  is,  because  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  an  answer  in  such  circumstances.  Neither  is  each  problem  separate  in 
itself.  They  are  all  interlinked,  and  so  if  we  look  at  a  problem  from  only  one 
angle,  it  creates  complications. 

Anyhow,  we  are  the  products  of  the  age,  and  will  have  to  work  and  succeed 
in  this  milieu.  It  is  obvious  that  most  of  our  work  lies  within  our  own  country. 
But  we  can  do  it  properly  only  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  forces,  of  both 
good  and  evil,  operating  in  this  world  and  by  taking  steps  carefully. 

I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  the  pictures  of  the  past  unfold  before  me, 
because  as  you  may  remember,  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  was  not  separate 
from  that  of  Pakistan,  which  came  into  being  later.  It  was  a  common  battle  in 
which  not  only  the  leaders  but  the  people  of  both  the  countries  participated  and 
ultimately  won  freedom.  It  is  true,  that  freedom  brought  tremendous  problems 
in  its  wake.  This  is  the  time  that  I  recall  vividly,  the  days  when  we  fought 
together  against  a  mighty  imperialism,  without  any  weapons,  and  succeeded. 
Not  only  did  we  succeed  but  we  have  managed  to  continue  to  be  friendly  with 
the  power  whom  we  removed.  This  is  an  extraordinary  example  in  history,  of 
a  nation  living  in  friendship  with  a  country  which  it  had  fought  against  earlier. 
I  am  referring  to  the  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  with  Britain.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  them,  though  we  had  been  oppressed  by  them  and  had  to  bear 
great  hardships  during  their  rule.  And  yet  the  problem  was  solved  in  a  civilized 
manner  and  we  forget  the  old  quarrel  by  establishing  friendly  relations.  There 
is  no  interference  in  the  affairs  of  each  other  but  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  two  countries.  So  these  things  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  biggest 
problems  can  be  solved  and  bitterness  wiped  out,  as  it  has  been  done.  As  I  said, 
there  are  many  factors  which  link  India  and  Pakistan  together.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  two  other  nations  with  so  many  common  bonds.  Therefore  I  have  full 
faith  that  we  will  come  closer  in  the  future  [Applause]. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  individuality  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so, 
because  it  is  only  by  maintaining  it  that  it  can  discharge  its  duties.  There  is  no 
sense  in  one  country  trying  to  copy  the  other,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
modem  scientific  and  technological  advances.  But  I  feel  that  it  will  be  wrong  if 
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my  country  were  to  merely  copy  others,  like  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
whom  we  hold  in  great  respect.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them.  But 
the  moment  we  uproot  ourselves  and  try  to  copy  others,  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  anything.  So  each  nation  has  to  hold  on  to  its  roots  but  learn  from  the 
others  at  the  same  time.  By  a  coincidence  the  roots  of  India  and  Pakistan  have 
for  a  long  time  been  common.  Therefore  they  bind  us  so  closely  that  temporary 
differences  cannot  sunder  us  [Applause].  I  thank  all  of  you,  the  people  of 
Karachi,  for  the  warm  welcome  that  you  have  given  me.  [Applause] 


242.  At  Karachi:  Signing  the  Indus  Water  Treaty102 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Iliff,103  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

This  is  indeed  a  unique  occasion  and  a  memorable  day.  Memorable  in  many 
ways;  memorable  certainly  in  the  fact  that  a  very  difficult  and  complicated 


[Rest  in  Peace?] 

TEMPORARY  BURIAL 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  12  October  1960,  p.  7) 


102.  Speech  at  the  President’s  House,  19  September  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  T.S.  No. 
5415-5416,  N.M.  No.  1208. 

103.  W.A.B.  Iliff. 
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problem  which  has  troubled  us  in  India  and  in  Pakistan  for  many  years  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved;  memorable  also  because  in  spite  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  and  sometimes  of  the  sense  of  frustration  that  has  accompanied 
it  because  of  the  delay  in  solving  it,  yet  success  has  come  at  last;  memorable 
because  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  cooperative  endeavour  between  not 
only  the  two  countries  principally  concerned  but  also  other  countries  and  notably 
the  International  Bank.  I  think  therefore,  that  we  are  all  entitled  to  congratulate 
ourselves.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  congratulate  you,  Mr  Iliff 
as  representing  the  International  Bank  there.  I  know  how  Mr.  Black  and  you 
have  laboured  during  these  past  many  years.  Indeed,  I  often  marvelled  at  your 
patience  and  your  persistence  in  spite  of  all  manner  of  difficulties.  But  in 
particular,  this  is  memorable  because  it  will  bring  assurance  of  relief  to  large 
numbers  of  people,  farmers,  agriculturists  and  others  in  Pakistan  and  India.  All 
of  us,  in  spite  of  many  scientific  improvements,  still  depend  upon  the  good 
earth  and  the  good  water,  and  the  combination  of  the  two,  the  good  earth  and 
water,  leads  to  prosperity  for  the  peasant  and  the  country  concerned.  And  now 
by  this  arrangement  we  have  tried  to  utilise  to  the  best  advantage,  these  waters 
connected  with  the  Indus  River  which  have  flown  down  for  ages  past  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  gone  to  the  sea  without  being  utilised  otherwise.  So  this  is 
a  happy  occasion  for  all  of  us  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  actual  material  benefits 
which  will  come  from  this  are  of  course  great,  but  even  greater  than  these 
material  benefits  are  the  psychological  and  perhaps  even  the  emotional  benefits 
that  come  from  such  a  Treaty,  which  will  be  a  symbol  not  only  in  this  domain 
of  the  use  of  the  Indus  Valley  waters  but  in  the  larger  co-operation  of  our  two 
countries,  Mr.  President,  yours  and  mine. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  International  Bank  and  to 
all  those  who  have  laboured  to  this  end,  whether  in  Pakistan,  in  India  or  in  the 
other  friendly  countries,  who  have  come  to  our  assistance  in  this  matter  and 
generously  made  contributions  to  that  end.  I  feel  sure,  Sir,  that  if  we  approach 
this  or  any  problem  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  cooperative  endeavour; 
indeed  if  we  approach  any  world  problem  in  that  spirit,  it  would  be  much  easier 
of  solution  than  it  might  appear  to  be.  And  therefore  I  think,  most  of  all  I 
welcome  the  spirit  which  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstructions  and  obstacles 
triumphed  in  the  end.  Ultimately,  the  spirit  does  triumph  even  in  this  very  material 
age.  So  I  should  like  to  express  again  my  deep  satisfaction  at  this  happy  outcome 
of  many  years  of  labour  and  express  the  hope  that  this  will  bring  prosperity  to 
vast  numbers  of  people  on  both  sides  and  increase  the  goodwill  and  friendship 
of  India  and  Pakistan. 

Thank  you. 
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243.  To  Eugene  R.  Black:  A  Note  of  Appreciation104 

Thank  you  for  your  message.  The  Indus  Waters  Treaty  is  a  memorable 
achievement  for  which  our  gratitude  goes  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  this 
International  Bank  who  have  laboured  for  so  long  to  this  end.  I  hope  you  will 
get  well  soon. 


244.  To  MEA:  Discussion  with  Ayub  Khan-I105 

This  morning,  20th  September,  I  had  my  first  serious  talks  with  President 
Ayub  Khan.  They  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  were  held  in  Karachi. 
Those  present  included,  on  the  President’s  side:- 

1 .  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir  (Foreign  Minister), 

2.  Mr.  Shoaib  (Finance  Minister), 

3 .  Mr.  A.K.  Brohi  (Pakistan  High  Commissioner  in  India) 
and  on  our  side: 

1 .  Shri  M.J.  Desai  (Commonwealth  Secretary), 

2.  Shri  K.  Ram  (PPS),  and 

3 .  Shri  K. V.  Padmanabhan  (Acting  High  Commissioner) 

2.  Fairly  full  notes  were  taken,  I  think,  on  our  side  and  PPS  will  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  these  talks.  I  am  merely  mentioning  here  some  of  the 
subjects  discussed. 

3.  Mr.  Shoaib  began  by  telling  us  about  the  remaining  differences  on 
financial  matters  between  India  and  Pakistan.  He  mentioned  the  three  which 
have  been  given  in  our  Finance  Ministry’s  note  and  gave  his  own  version.  He 
suggested  that  officials  or  experts  on  both  sides  should  examine  such  facts  as 
are  available  and  draw  conclusions  from  them  as  to  the  dues  on  either  side.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  pass  on  what  he  had  said  to  our  Finance  Minister.  I 
thought  that  these  matters  had  been  adequately  examined  as  regards  the  facts 
during  these  past  years,  but  if  any  further  examination  on  an  expert  level  was 
desired,  presumably  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this. 

4.  I  referred  to  pending  matters  in  regard  to  evacuee  property,  both 
movable  and  immovable.  This  concerned  large  numbers  of  people  who  had 
suffered  because  of  the  delay  in  deciding  this.  A  joint  committee  had  been 


104.  Telegram,  20  September  1960,  President’s  House,  Karachi. 

105.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai.  20  September  1960,  President’s 
House,  Murree. 
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formed  to  consider  these  questions  but  it  had  not  met  since  1958.  I  suggested 
that  this  committee  might  meet  soon  and  take  up,  first  of  all,  the  movable 
properties  and  immediately  afterwards  the  immovable  ones.  This  was  agreed 
to. 

5 .  The  question  of  visas  was  discussed  and  Mr.  Shoaib  pointed  out  their 
difficulties  as  this  had  led  to  large  sums  of  money  in  foreign  exchange  being 
drawn  out  of  Pakistan.  They  had  already  relaxed  some  of  the  conditions,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  take  any  step  which  might  add  to  their  foreign  exchange 
difficulties.  They  would  look  into  this  matter  again. 

6.  A  reference  was  made  to  the  charge  made  by  India  of  discrimination 
in  regard  to  the  transfers  of  profits  made  by  Indian-owned  companies  in 
Pakistan.  Mr.  Shoaib  said  that  they  had  offered  Indian  securities,  but  this  had 
not  been  accepted  by  India.  I  did  not  know  the  facts  and  all  I  could  say  was 
that  this  matter  should  be  considered  afresh. 

7.  I  referred  to  the  offer  made  some  time  ago  by  Pakistan  to  sell  us  their 
gas.  I  said  that  we  were  prepared  to  accept  this  offer  and  the  matter  might  be 
gone  into  more  fully,  by  the  Ministries  concerned  on  either  side. 

8.  There  was  some  talk  of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  in 
regard  to  scientific  and  technical  matters  as  well  as  some  schemes,  hydro¬ 
electric  or  other,  which  might  be  common.  I  said  that  we  would  welcome 
cooperation  wherever  this  was  feasible. 

9.  I  referred  to  the  Banthra  Farm  near  Lucknow  where  we  had  succeeded 
in  treating  usar  saline  land  and  making  it  cultivable  within  a  short  space  of  time 
and  without  much  expenditure  of  money.  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir  was  much  interested 
in  this.  I  said  that  they  might  send  experts  to  have  a  look  at  this  Banthra  Farm 
and  what  is  being  done  there,  and  gave  him  the  address  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Botanical  Gardens  in  Lucknow,  Dr.  K.N.  Kaul.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  inform  Professor  Thacker106  of  this  who  can  send  a  message  to  Dr.  Kaul. 

10.  Later,  when  I  was  driving  up  to  Murree  with  President  Ayub  Khan,  I 
referred  to  our  North-West  frontier  and  Chinese  claims  on  it.  President  Ayub 
told  me  that  they  knew  this  past  history  about  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Mir 
of  Hunza.  That  claim  had  no  basis  and  recently  he  had  told  the  Mir  of  Hunza 
that  he  should  not  get  entangled  in  this  matter  and  the  Mir  had  said  that  he  had 
waived  his  claims.  All  that  he  had  there  was  grazing  rights.  I  am  writing  a 
separate  note  on  this  subject.107 


106.  M.S.  Thacker,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  &  Cultural  Affairs. 

107.  See  item  246. 
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245.  To  MEA:  Discussing  Borders108 

Note  on  the  North  West  Frontier 

This  evening,  in  Murree,  I  discussed  the  question  of  North-West  frontier  and 
Chinese  claims  more  fully  with  President  Ayub  Khan  and  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir.  I 
showed  them  the  map  that  had  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  and  read  out  to  them  the  note  of  the  Historical  Division.109 1  am  giving 
them  a  copy  of  this  note  with  some  minor  verbal  alteration. 

2.  From  the  discussion  I  had  with  them,  it  appeared  that  they  were  not 
quite  clear  about  this  frontier.  In  so  far  as  the  Kilik  Pass  and  the  Mintaka  Pass 
were  concerned,  they  agreed  with  the  map,  but  further  on  to  the  east  they 
seemed  to  think  that  the  frontier  approximated  more  to  the  Chinese  line  on  the 
map  than  to  our  present  alignment.  They  appeared  to  know  still  less  about  the 
area  further  east.  In  the  Historical  Division’s  note  it  is  said  that  there  are  Chinese 
posts  in  the  Taghdumbash.  President  Ayub  Khan  said  that  there  were  no  such 
Chinese  posts  there. 

3.  So  far  as  the  1947  line  was  concerned,  they  agreed  that  this  could  not 
be  maintained,  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  they  were  not  at  all  clear  about  the 
divergence  between  our  present  alignment  and  the  Chinese  line  east  of  the 
Mintaka  Pass.  They  proposed  to  show  me  their  own  large-scale  map  (probably 
a  military  one)  tomorrow.  They  have  to  obtain  it  from  Pindi. 


246.  To  MEA:  Discussion  with  Ayub  Khan-ll110 

Last  night  President  Ayub  Khan  mentioned  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about 
Kashmir  this  morning.  I  agreed.  He  asked  me  if  I  preferred  talking  to  him  alone 
or  with  Advisers  present.  I  said  that  this  was  entirely  for  him  to  decide.  It  was 
then  decided  that  to  begin  with  President  Ayub  Khan  and  I  should  have  a  talk  on 
Kashmir  and  later  others  might  join  in. 

2 .  Accordingly,  this  morning  I  met  the  President.  Our  respective  Advisers 
waited  outside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  Advisers  were  not  called  in  at  all  and 
the  talk  which  lasted  for  over  an  hour  took  place  between  the  President  and  me 
only. 

108.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  20  September  1960,  President’s 
House,  Murree.  MEA,  Sino-Pakistan  Border,  1963,  p.  1. 

109.  See  Appendix  70. 

110.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  21  September  1960,  President’s 
House,  Murree. 
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3 .  The  President  began  by  laying  stress  on  the  importance  and  the  urgency 
of  a  full  settlement  between  the  two  countries  of  all  our  problems  and,  more 
particularly,  that  of  Kashmir  which  had  come  in  the  way  of  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  subject  and  laid 
stress  on  as  speedy  a  solution  as  possible  partly  because  delay  might  worsen 
the  situation  and  partly  because  if  these  problems  were  not  settled  between  him 
and  me  while  we  functioned  in  our  respective  capacities,  a  settlement  might 
become  much  more  difficult  or  even  impossible  later  on. 

4.  I  entirely  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  good  and  cooperative  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  That  had  always  been  our  desire  and  policy  and  I 
was  glad  that  we  had  made  much  progress  in  this  direction.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  people  of  both  countries  had  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other 
and  the  old  bitterness  had  gone.  In  dealing  with  Kashmir  we  had  to  take  a 
realistic  view  of  the  situation.  Not  to  do  so  would  land  us  in  greater  difficulties. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  us  to  try  to  take  a  step  which  might  create 
numerous  upsets  and  emotional  upheavals. 

5 .  The  President  said  that  he  had  not  been  concerned  with  the  past  history 
of  the  Kashmir  question  and  no  doubt  many  mistakes  had  been  made  both  on 
the  part  of  Pakistan  and  of  India.  Pakistan  had  raised  some  issues  which,  the 
President  thought,  were  not  justifiable.  Thus,  there  was  the  case  of  Hyderabad 
and  Junagadh,  etc.  It  was  clear  that  these  places  could  only  go  to  India.  They 
were  surrounded  by  Indian  territories  and  they  could  not  separate  themselves 
from  it.  These  questions  should  have  been  settled  easily  without  the  necessity 
even  of  India  taking  action  as  in  the  case  of  Hyderabad.  Evidently,  the  President 
was  treating  the  case  of  Kashmir  on  a  separate  basis  and  indicating  that  Pakistan 
was  justified  in  regard  to  her  claim  on  Kashmir,  though  the  President  did  not 
say  so  actually. 

6 .  The  President  said  that  he  did  not  want  any  upsets  following  an  attempt 
at  solution.  There  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  such  upsets  if  the 
parties  agreed  to  it.  He  realised  that  there  was  emotion  and  passion  on  this 
issue  on  both  sides.  In  Pakistan  there  was  very  strong  feeling  and  probably 
there  was  some  feeling  in  North  India.  But  South  India  did  not  care  about  this. 
This  might  make  it  easy  for  me  to  raise  this  question  in  a  practical  form  for 
solution.  It  was  true  that  there  were  much  more  friendly  feelings  and  relations 
among  the  people  of  both  countries  now,  but  some  new  development  or  some 
mischievous  step  taken  by  some  politicians  in  Pakistan  or  India  might  create  a 
new  crisis  and  embitter  our  relations.  I  told  him  that  he  was  not  right  in  thinking 
that  the  feeling  in  India  was  not  strong  or  was  limited  over  this  issue.  Apart 
from  feeling,  there  were  other  important  aspects  connected  with  it.  The 
consequences  of  any  marked  change  would  not  only  have  a  great  upsetting 
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effect  in  Kashmir  itself,  but  also  in  India.  We  had  a  large  population  of  Muslims 
in  India  and  on  the  whole  they  had  been  integrated.  But  any  wrong  step  taken 
by  us  would  affect  them  injuriously  and  prevent  further  integration.  I  gave  also 
various  other  reasons  and  further  pointed  out  that  it  was  extraordinarily  difficult 
for  us  to  go  through  the  various  processes  that  might  be  required  for  any  major 
change.  I  referred  to  the  Berubari  case  which  had  been  raised  in  Parliament  and 
had  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  was  much  excitement  over  this 
issue  in  Bengal  especially.  If  this  kind  of  thing  happened  over  a  small  issue  like 
Berubari,  he  could  well  imagine  what  great  difficulties  would  be  raised  over 
any  larger  issue.  The  slightest  change  in  territory  involved  our  going  to  Parliament 
and  changing  our  Constitution,  apart  from  convincing  our  people.  Then  again, 
according  to  our  very  Constitution,  we  could  do  nothing  in  regard  to  Kashmir 
without  the  consent  of  the  Kashmir  Assembly.  Twice  there  had  been  elections 
in  Kashmir  for  this  Assembly.  Next  year  we  are  going  to  have  a  third  general 
election  in  which  Kashmir  would  join. 

7 .  This  and  much  else  I  pointed  out  to  him  and  also  referred  to  the  numerous 
changes  that  had  come  about  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  Kashmir  and 
elsewhere.  We  could  not  go  back  on  all  this  and  it  was  beyond  our  capacity  to 
get  people  to  agree  to  any  such  thing.  Indeed,  the  first  step  would  be  our 
agreeing  ourselves  which  I  found  very  difficult.  But  the  other  step  would  be 
far  more  difficult.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  practicable  and  feasible  course 
was  to  allow  matters  to  rest  where  they  were  more  or  less  and  to  accept  the 
position  as  it  was. 

8.  The  President  said  that  the  present  position  was  a  result  of  military 
conflict  and  an  ad  hoc  cease-fire  line  which  had  no  real  justification  as  a  frontier. 
As  such  it  could  hardly  be  accepted  and  it  was  there  only  because  armies  stood 
on  either  side. 

9.  I  said  that  that  was  partly  true  and  adjustments  could  be  made  to 
conform  to  geographical  or  like  features,  provided  the  basic  position  was 
accepted.  Any  other  course  was  not  practicable  or  feasible  now  and  would 
lead  to  trouble  and  difficulty. 

10.  The  President  was  not  agreeable.  He  went  on  repeating  what  he  had 
said  previously  and  asked  me  to  think  about  this.  He  did  not  want  me  to  say  yes 
or  no  at  this  stage.  He  knew  that  the  question  was  a  difficult  one  and  every 
aspect  of  it  had  to  be  considered,  consultations  had  to  take  place  and  public 
opinion  gradually  directed  to  certain  ends.  But  he  would  like  me  to  give  full 
thought  to  this  question  and  how  to  find  a  way  out. 

11.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  considering  this  matter  for  the  past  dozen 
years  and  I  would  continue  to  give  thought  to  it.  But  I  could  see  no  way  out 
other  than  the  one  I  had  suggested.  I  tried  to  get  the  President  to  indicate  what 
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precise  course  of  action  he  had  in  mind,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  All  that  he  said 
and  repeated  was  that  we  must  give  full  thought  to  this  question  and  try  to  find 
some  way  out.  There  were  three  parties  to  this  question  of  Kashmir:  India, 
Pakistan  and  the  people  of  Kashmir.  All  must  be  satisfied, 

12.  I  have  said  above  briefly  about  the  nature  of  the  talk  I  had  with  the 
President  this  morning.  As  was  inevitable,  we  were  constantly  repeating  the 
same  arguments  and  not  getting  anywhere.  The  talk  was  friendly  and  at  no 
time  was  there  any  heat  or  excitement  in  it.  The  only  result  that  came  out  of  it 
was  that  we  should  keep  this  matter  in  mind  and  think  again  over  it. 

13.  As  I  have  said  above,  no  one  else  was  present  at  the  time  of  this  talk. 
It  was  when  we  had  finished  it  that  we  invited  the  others  to  join  us  and  soon 
after  we  left  for  Nathiagali. 

14.  In  our  long  motor  journeys  I  discussed  many  subjects  with  President 
Ayub  Khan.  These  included  international  problems  as  well  as  the  development 
schemes  in  our  respective  countries,  education,  agriculture,  etc.  All  these  talks 
were  frank  and  on  a  friendly  level.  The  President  spoke  with  some  knowledge 
of  his  own  development  schemes.  His  talks  on  international  questions  exhibited 
a  somewhat  limited  outlook. 

15.  This  evening,  in  the  course  of  our  talk  (Mr.  Mansur  Qadir  was  present 
also),  the  President  asked  me  about  our  settlement  with  the  Nagas  and  how 
this  was  progressing.  I  told  him  about  it  and  said  that  we  hoped  that  this  would 
be  a  success.  I  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  our  recent  troubles  near  the  Burmese 
frontier.  I  also  told  him  of  what  we  had  been  doing  in  NEFA.  The  President 
asked  me  about  Phizo  also  and  I  gave  him  some  information  about  Phizo's 
activities. 


247.  To  G.B.  Pant  and  Morarji  Desai:  Money  in 
Westminster  Bank111 

I  spoke  to  President  Ayub  Khan  this  evening  about  the  Flyderabad  money  locked 
up  in  the  Westminster  Bank,  London  (Mr  Manzur  Qadir  was  also  present). 
This  was  originally  (in  1948)  over  a  million  pound  sterling.  Since  then  a  good 
deal  of  interest  must  have  accumulated.  All  our  efforts  to  get  at  this  money  on 
behalf  of  the  old  Hyderabad  Government  failed  because  of  some  technical  plea 
of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  England.  The  only  possible  way  to  get  this 
money  released  is  by  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Pakistan  and  presenting  a 


111.  Note,  22  September  1960,  Governor’s  House,  Lahore. 
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joint  application  to  the  Bank  or  to  a  court. 

I  said  to  the  President  that  this  money  was  being  wasted,  and  the  only 
beneficiary  being  the  Westminster  Bank.  He  agreed,  and  said  that  if  the  Nizam 
died,  the  money  or  a  very  large  part  of  it  would  go  to  the  UK  Government.  He 
would  therefore  agree  to  any  proposal  to  get  it  out  of  the  clutches  of  this  bank, 
even  if  the  entire  sum  went  to  India.  I  said  that  probably  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  it  would  be  to  create  a  trust  for  educational  purposes  for  Indian,  and,  to 
some  extent,  Pakistani  students  studying  in  the  UK.  He  said  that  he  was  agreeable 
to  this  or  indeed  to  any  proposal  that  we  might  suggest.  We  have  therefore  to 
put  forward  a  proposal. 

The  money  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  old  Hyderabad  State  and 
presumably  should  now  go  to  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government.  But  I  think  it 
will  be  gracious  of  us  to  use  it  partly  for  Pakistani  students.  I  suggest,  therefore: 

(1)  A  trust  should  be  created  out  of  this  money  in  the  Westminster  Bank, 

including  the  interest  that  may  have  accumulated. 

(2)  The  income  from  this  trust  should  be  used  for  scholarships  to  students 
in  the  UK  from  India  and  Pakistan,  broadly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  that  is, 
three-fourth  of  this  money  should  go  to  Indian  students  and  one-fourth  to 
Pakistani  students. 

(3)  The  Indian  scholars  chosen  for  this  purpose  should  be  from  Andhra 
Pradesh  and,  more  particularly,  from  that  part  of  it  which  comprised  the  old 
Hyderabad  State  or  Telengana. 

(4)  The  trustees  should  be: 

1 .  High  Commissioner  of  India  in  the  UK; 

2 .  High  Commissioner  of  Pakistan  in  the  UK; 

3 .  A  representative  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Govt. 

These  are  the  broad  proposals.  Details  can  be  worked. 

Commonwealth  Secretary  might  process  this  after  consulting  the  Home 

Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister.  Later,  if  necessary,  we  may  consult  the 
Cabinet.  After  that  we  can  send  our  proposal  to  the  Pakistan  Government. 


248.  To  MEA:  Discussion  with  Ayub  Khan-Ill112 

Last  night  the  President  said  to  me  that  the  transfer  of  territories  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1st 
of  October,  but  now  he  had  been  informed  on  the  part  of  India  that  this  would 

112.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai.  22  September  1960,  President's 
House,  Murree. 
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be  delayed.  So  far  as  Pakistan  was  concerned  they  had  already  transferred 
some  of  these  small  patches  of  territory. 

2.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know  much  about  this.  Our  Commonwealth 
Secretary  could  tell  us  what  the  position  was.  Probably,  the  recent  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  India  had  necessitated  an  amendment  of  our  Constitution 
and  because  of  this  some  delay  was  likely  to  take  place. 

3 .  We  talked  about  Dr  Khan  Sahib  and  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan.  Dr 
Khan’s  name  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir  in  connection  with  bridge 
playing  to  which  Dr  Khan  was  addicted.  I  spoke  of  Dr  Khan  during  the  days 
when  he  was  my  contemporary  in  England  and  related  some  stories  concerning 
him.  I  said  that  he  was  a  very  fine  and  likable  person. 

4.  The  President  himself  then  referred  to  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  whom  he 
described,  I  think,  as  “your  friend”.  He  said  that  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  had  many 
good  qualities,  but  he  was  very  rigid  and  this  came  in  his  way.  I  said  that  he 
was  certainly  rigid  and  firm  about  certain  matters,  but  I  admired  him  greatly. 
Mr  Manzur  Qadir  said  that  he  wandered  about  in  tribal  areas  in  a  jeep  in  the  hot 
sun  when  younger  people  got  tired.  There  was  no  doubt  that  people  still  felt 
drawn  to  him  and  he  was  in  a  measure  popular. 


249.  To  Cabinet  Ministers  and  MEA:  Money  in 
Westminster  Bank113 

Additional  note  on  Hyderabad  money  in  Westminster  Bank  in  London. 

This  morning  President  Ayub  Khan  referred  to  this  matter  again  and  expressed 
a  wish  that  this  should  be  expedited.  Rather  casually  he  mentioned  that  a  trust 
fund  should  be  created  with  the  High  Commissioners  of  India  and  Pakistan  as 
trustees  and  that  the  money  should  be  used  for  people  from  the  old  Hyderabad 
State  whether  in  India  now  or  those  who  have  come  from  there  as  refugees  to 
Pakistan.  The  money  should  be  used  for  educational  scholarships  in  the  U.K. 
He  also  casually  said  that  this  might  be  done  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis. 

2.  We  did  not  discuss  this  matter  at  all  any  further.  The  Pakistan  Foreign 
Minister  said  that  he  would  process  it  and  communicate  with  us.  I  think  that 
the  sooner  we  process  it  ourselves  in  Delhi  the  better  it  would  be.  We  ought  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter. 


1 13.  Note  to  GB.  Pant,  Morarji  Desai,  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  23  September 
1960,  Governor’s  House,  Lahore. 
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3 .  In  my  previous  note  I  had  suggested  that  the  money  should  be  broadly 
used  on  a  three  to  one  basis  i.e.  India  gets  3/4th  of  the  money  for  educational 
scholarships.114  It  appears  now  that  the  President  would  like  to  have  it  on  the 
fifty-fifty  basis.  I  still  think  that  we  might  adhere  to  my  previous  opinion  even 
though  we  might,  if  necessary,  go  upto  two  to  one.  Apart  from  the  legal  rights 
etc.  of  the  matter,  the  main  consideration  now  appears  to  be  to  help  people 
from  the  old  Hyderabad  State,  whether  they  are  in  India  or  in  Pakistan  now. 
Obviously,  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  in  India  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  Therefore, 
even  on  that  basis  a  much  greater  part  of  this  fund  should  be  utilised  for  helping 
them  by  educational  scholarships. 


250.  To  MEA:  On  the  North-West  Boundary115 

This  morning  I  was  shown  a  Pakistan  map  of  this  border  with  China.  This 
differed  somewhat  from  our  map.  The  Pakistan  map  was  slightly  in  favour  of 
China  in  regard  to  this  particular  boundary.  According  to  them  this  would  be 
the  correct  alignment,  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  possession.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Chinese  were  on  the  other  side  in  the  sense  that  they  patrolled  it 
and  we  did  not  have  such  posts  in  some  places.  (In  my  previous  note116 1  said 
that  the  President  was  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese  did  not  have  any  posts  on  the 
other  side.  This  was  a  mistake  of  mine  as  the  President  said  today  that  the 
Chinese  did  have  some  posts). 

2.  I  gave  a  copy  of  our  map  with  our  alignment  marked  to  the  Pakistan 
Foreign  Minister.  He  has  promised  to  send  us  his  map  with  markings  of  the 
alignments  on  the  border,  according  to  Chinese  claims.  Also  a  note  of  explanation. 


1 14.  See  item  248. 

115.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  23  September  1960,  Governor’s 
House,  Lahore. 

1 16.  See  item  246. 
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251.  At  the  Shalimar  Gardens117 

TTTftTTTT  ftfttr  TTFT,' 18  wk  TTFT,119  TTT,  W  FKF120  TftfftTT  ft  <3TtT  FTW, 

3TKT  Wf  W#tT  ft  TgT  SR#  ft  TK  Tift  %  ft?  FT  STlftTR  Tft  fftr  %  ftlft  %  Tlftr 

Trftft  ftft  for  ft  Trft  t,  Tftr  grift  Tift  tit#  I,  Tgr  TTft  sFFft  grift  ftrft  ftf  ttf 

TFff  I,  ft  to;  JIRT  TTTTT  TTFlft  TK  '3TT?TT  1 1  TTftr,  ftft  TfFlft  3Flft  fftnTTTft  ft 

TIFT,  ftE  FT  gKE  TIT  TgT  gTTTT  fttF  TTftrft  $TF?  I,  3ITTft  fftg  ftf  MlfftklH  ft 

TTfftTTT  ft  fftft  ftfftr  FT  ft  TTft  ftft  1 1  Tp?  ftf!  TT  ftr  W  feTT  ft  Tift 

ft  TFT  I  WET  ft  TTTT:  TRT  FtTT  TT  TTffft  ftft  TTftKT  TlftT  ftT  ftlF?T  TTftf  ft  ftr 

TTft  TFT  3TTTF  3TTTT  TTTT  TT  TT  ft  fttTT  T5TT  TT  I  fftr  TTft  TTTft  ft  TTTft  ft 

♦ 

ft  TgT  THT  TFT  I  TT  FTTlftT  TFT  gT  Tt  FKft  TTTT  ft  gT  ft,  fftrftf  TTF  ft 
TTT  Rift  ft  TIFT  TT  TTITT  I  fft  fft^TIH  TF  ft,  TT  TTTft  ft  Tft  TFftTT  TTKlft  ftf 
1JT  gf  I  ft  TT1T  ft  FKft  ft  ftf  TTF  ft  ft  fftr  fftftftTT  l^T  g3TT  2TT  ftft  Tift  TFT  I 
TT  TTT  TgT  3TTTT  g3TT  1  fftr,  ftft  fft  Tft  TFlft  TK  fftTTTT-ftT  TFT  gg  ft  STftn 
g3TT  TT  TFT  TTT  FfTT  ftft  TF  TT  Tft  ft  fftmft  3TRTft  TIT  ftnTT  FTft  gfftlT  ftf  fftlT 
TTI  TTTKTft  ft  TFT  TTT  Tft  -Tift  ftfftr  FTlft  fftr  3TKTK  ft  Tft  ft  I  ft  ft  FTT  Tift 
5ft  TK  3TTft  |  ftft  fftr  TFF  ft  FT  Tift  ft  ft  TINTT  TFT  IlfftWH  ft  FFft  I  TT 
fftgFnr,  Tift  ft  fftnnr  tt  TTKnft  ft  fftg  ftlfftT  ftf  ft  ftr  Tuftr  Tnftfft  rrFff 
ft  I  ft  3TRTft  Flfftr  gt  Tftftrrft  ft  T#  TTT  ftft  FKft  gT,  TgTT  TFEftTfftF,  TgcT 
ftTRTTT  ftft  FT  Tift  ft  tftT  ^iftTTTT  I  TTT,  3KT  TTT  TTsETT  fftraft  ?ftFT  Tft  Fft  ftr 
Tnr  TTft  Tft  ftr  TgTTTT  ft  gTTT  I  ft  ft  #T  ^Tft^  TT  fftTT  ft  TTT,  TRK  Tft  TTRTT 
ftfftT  FTftt  TTF  ft  TTTft  TTft  gf ,  ft  gKE  Tft  TTTftft  ft  ftfftr  Fftt  ft  TTTT  T%-T% 
TTT  TF  Tft  FT  Tift  ft  ftft  ft  I  ft  TTKFT  TTT  fftftftft  ft  TT  OTft  TK  gT  ftft  FTftt 
TKF  ft  TTlftt  tfftT  g^  Tftfft  ftft  ftft  TfE  ftft  TFTF  TIFT  TT,  TT  -j|<sh  3[Tft  ftftft 
ft  ftr  ft^ftnft  ft  TFft  I  ft  TFT  TTTT  ftft  I  3TTT  ftft  ft  Tftfft  ft  fftr  ftf  Tfe  ftft 

I  Tftft  fftw  ftf  Tft  1  ft  gft  fftr  ft  grft  Trnft  ft  Frft  TTftr  ft,  Fnft  Trggr  ft, 

FTTft  ftft  ft,  FTlft  fftrft  TTft  ft,  feft  TTTTT  fftft  ft,  ft  FT  FKft  ft  ft  fft  ftf 
TFEft  ft  3fft  ftJT-T-ftT  ft  TFft  TTft,  TTTTT  TRTT  ftft  fft?  ft  gTlft  gRlft  TK  Tift  Tft 
ftft  Tft  TTTft  ftt  fttfft§T  gf  fft  FT  gftl  TTlft  ft  fftmft  I 

ft  TTT  ft  ft  TFT  3TTTT  I  ft  fftft  TKT  TT>  grft  TTTft  TT  TTTFT  f  ft  fftl  ^15 
TF  TTT  Tft  TTlft  ftft,  ^T5fftft%fftTlftftftTT  TTlft,  grft  TTlft  ft  ft  TT 


117.  Speech  in  Lahore,  23  September  1960.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  T.S.  No.  5512-5513,  NM 
No.  1146. 

118.  Ayub  Khan. 

1 19.  Malik  Amir  Mohammad. 

120.  Mr.  Masuood. 
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|  afR  c§s  r#  arfet  #  it  rto  ttrrt  f  i  #t#t  trr#  aRar  nit,  ref  arfet  #eip 
sTT?T  OTRfr  sifepfeffefi^TdH  #  afR  felHH  HlfeWH  #  it  3TERR  ERR  EIF  fe# 
^TT%tt  fe  FT  afert  fe#t  E#  ffe  RiaR  EFT  a#T  IfecRT  Ejf#ER  E#  TO#t  eri  TRRRT  EF#  I 
ERERRT  EJR  I  fe  a#  TRI#  E[i  TFTO  aRaRRR  f  ^WW  er  IlfeWH  #  ffe  E# 
er#r-cr#et  ttcf  few  if  1 1  to#  fe#  gro  fefef  err  %  fe  §q  #,  ##RRT#t  trer# 
nit  ert#  #,  ijM  fe#  s#  a#r  gffer  ii  wfjt  ffe#-gfei,  afefer  it  rteiei#  ert  fe 

#  ETgR,  fe  gffel  #  I  eft  Effe  ER3RT  fet  S#  fe  TO  RE#  fe  T#  gfe  fe  #,  RS#  fet 

to#  #r,  a#  R#t#f  t#r  to#  t  e#  it  e§r  otto  r  tot#  to  fe  gffer  ert  a#r  arfet 

TOR  #TOT  Efe  TOf##  TO#  3TERR  RR1R  TO#  fe#  gfef  E#  ffe  Ef#t  SR  fe  TO# 

arfe  3rr  #t#f  eft  aftr  R#t  r#  tor  %rt  it,  T##ff  to  gro  %  fefef,  to  gfet 

#  aftr  to  rsr  ffefeR  if  to  fe  gffeT  it  i  tot  fefe,  rtot  r^r  Rfr  afR  rer 
rrrt  #rt  ffe#  fi^wn  aftr  mfe-wn  Rrfe-Rife  rh  rrr  fet,  rrt  tr#  rt  to# 

R#  ERtffer  Ef#  atfe-aife  TO  #,  #fe>R  TTTRT  FTeja  if  SIT,  TRIT#  TO  it  HI  gfel  EFT  -lit 
r#r>  at#  gw#  crt  it  i  gffeR  sr  trrt,  Rfe  ang  #  fet  it  ret  #rt  sr,  fern  # 
aftr  g#  EFtfW  #,  torerr  %  i  to#  to  fe  t,  to#  airr  fe  f  i  to  ffe#  to-ertr 
to  #  rtrr#  fe  --LFHH  fetr  gw#  #  #ffer  ffe  it  pr  rrrt  i  fe  aftr  #aft  % 
fe  rtot  i  ERife  ^  wm  ^tr  Rfe  gfet  %  wrw— aiFnit  etrit  ert-ert, 

fe  w  erri  it#  fesi#  i  ^fr  Rrri  cjfe  EFtfe§T  eft#  #  aftr  awr  w  e##  #  rieft 
‘jchlcMI  ET  Cf#  attr  ychNdl  ##  it  it  TTEFTTT I  fe  afet  gfef  Eli  ^fer-Hlil  STWT  #RTT 
EFi  I  #  RTT#  TREfet  RF  Weft  I,  if  aTWER  aft  afe  RIE^T  cT^ri  I  afe 

it  SR  EFfR#  I  fe  RT  #  aft  RRTTETT  5WI  |  it  afef  RF  it  Tfe  f#WFT  an#  Elf, 
REF-^tt  E&  sTgcf  eRf  #  RRR  EFT  TRF#  I  #T  EFT#t  differ  | 

eft  fen  TIFF  %  RT  TTEIRT  EFt  W  #?#  Elit  HWT  aTTrfT  #  fe  ffejTTTFT'  'itT  MlfewH 

EFt  arc#  TTR-^rit  %  ffeiEFT  aftr  ferrft  #  er#  sit  eRtf^T  ER#t  wfe t  i 

i  Elit  3TTETT,  TTR  afer  gTEF  %  #t#f  Ejft  TTFF  #  %FT,  g?WTT  aTFT  eftif  %  fei 
#T  afe-aiir  i  W,  Erri  cRlit  iEpfer  [Murree]  #  er  fitr^  i  sr  siit(  if  arnfet 

aM  #  aftr  %ff  rt  it  gpwn  ei#  fewit  M  i  wii  fegwR  aftr  RifewR  %  itR 
i  Eii-sii  ttertt  r#,  iife  ttertt,  tiertt  ffefet  err  ft  eftr#  REFiffe  #r  it?Rit  §i  i 
it  rf  anffe  rrhi  sr  aw  #  iji,  rf  aiafer  grftERT  ert  tttrw  rr  #t#f  i  feER  #r 
RTfe  iff  Rp  fet  REF  Ti,  #feR  feTitEIRRIRERitRiti^JyRRifSRfefiit 
it  nit  Rpr  it  er  gfeFR  tterr  if  anffer  i  rer  it  tit#  rt  fer  tort  i  aftr  eir 
f#REFT,  fe#  ei#  TOfet  fet  err  #  fe#  s#  1  i#  arit  ertte#  #  it  itn#  to  err 

ERit  #t,  #  Efif  femRT  i— attrir  ir  feRER  RRE  #  “To  fall  out  with  those  we  love 
does  work  like  madness  in  the  brain”,  er#  gSR  Riffe  RRTTI  feeR  #EF  IRT  er#R 
eft  ?R,  TOffe  vR  EF?1RER?T  |i  Rt  tffer  it  E##  fe  feRT  #t  fet  RRT  TO#  #feR 
tfe§T  §i,  JTTR  it  TOT,  TO  ER#  ^  #feR  wfir  |  a#  RTTgEFIR  #  #er#  ERR  fe  pfet 
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W  sfc,  RFT  R  TTRR  iFfFTTFTFtrafFFFif  TTRt  I  tfr  RlftF  rt  Rift  t 

ranti?  ffttt  ■g^F  r  Tnt  ffiR  fft  fr  rff  rst  Tif  I,  fr  Ft  Rfii  Ft  rtf?,  ftt 
FFR  #T  tt  Rfct  if  raTR  |  ft?  RT  Rlt  fet  FR|R  Ft,  ttT  F?tF  FT  Ft  | 

FFii  Train  ...  fimftF  t  rr?  yiRdli  %  if  ff?  rf  rami  I,  graFFit  ft 
wyd  F?ri  i  if  it  trcF  fr  titm  Tram  sit  tftra  ff  Titf  if  Ftftrar  %  it  mi  §r 
#t  ff  Fit  Tgsft  ti  ftf  |  aft  it  F?i  Tram  ftt  it  Ft,  #1  i  rat  rt  Fit  §f,  tfiF 
Ft  ft  Fttm  ratt  Trait  r%f  ^tt  ftt  F?ri  Ft  i  itr  rt  ttf  Frit  i  rat  fPraii) 
ftf  I  it  FFii  fin  sir  fiFTF  it  1 1  rtt  it  fin  #r  fiFTF  tiff  if  #r  Ftiirn  Ft 

#T  SR  FF5T  t  ft?  FT  FF?  F?T  TFRKT  ftt  %  F?TFi  if  I  #T  FT  FF?  RT  ^RdM  fit 

%  3?ftift  if  i  tfi  f|  %  f%  Tram  Fn  if  rari  i  ifr  frat  ff  fern  ff?  fr|f 
fPrara  ft  itm  i  i 

RraFm  it  ffiR  Ft  rf  irl  fin  i^ft  t  ff  Tif  i  i  i  t§f  Rtif  rf  i  fiitr 
ffttt  fttt  if  rt  ffiR  Ft  Rmi  im  FFFt,  ilftra  am  trt  Rrat  ddti)  if  if 
ira  itff  rant  i  i  rf  Tnff  %  rafiF?4R  if  ftt?rt-RFTfiR  f%  I,  Ttfora  rf  Tift, 
Rif  rafiRifR  i  it  trra  ftwRFrff  i  raf  rffr  ff  gfrar  i  irat  1 1  Fti  ftff 
ftf  ft  rait  it  Rtf^m  rt  Ti  i,  Rfi  c§r?  rt  Ti  i,  Fi-Fi  Fit  tra  fr  Rif  i,  FFi 
i  miff  |,  mf-mf  Fraif  f^rarn#  I,  raiffiR  ff#  atf  rit-rit,  f^raRi  ^hw  rani 

FTF?  if  TTRTTI  I,  ft  FTF?  if  TTF?R  I R  fftR  FfeF  if  TIRtf  I R  itR!  t  FRT 
itRT  RF  if  R  FR#  1 1  FF  R#F  TIRTT I  gflR  if,  fiFF?  FTFt  RTli  tt^Tram 

r  gmt  Tram  tf  stt  if  nit  i-ftraT  t  nfii  if  r  rrt  if  i  ntf  Rn  t  srt 

t  RRTT  R  TFT  ffe#  #T  SRT  ftnf  RF  ft=T  FFTRT  t  S[R  ffRfe  t§fTT  t  ?TtR 
ift  RFU  RTTTf  I  3IR  SRT  Rt  t,  RfiT  I  Rti  t  R  Rtf  SRf  RRTT  tf  ftR%R 
nif,  tfen  RF  fRTT  st  #T  iRR  RTR  5§TRT  if  W  #T  RF  t  RF  nf  ^TJ  ftramr 
if  ttr#  i  snrff  t,  tr  if  rt  Titf  Rf  Rrtf  i  i 

TTf  FTT  fftR  sit  TTTR  RT  itf  tf  #T  tf  RTli  TR5T  t  RTT  RTt  I  %  ?t  t?RT 
RT^,  RffeT  RT%  3FFT  RRf  Rf  tR  RTTR I  ftnt  tf  RPRT  ^R  TlS ,  t 
ttt,  Fi-Fi  RRt  R  gtlR  t  ^R  §i  I  Rin  ^f  RIF  t,  ^RffTlftt  t  #T  flsdfclR 
Rtf  t,  Rlt  fT  TFt  t  FF  tef  Ft  I  R%T  t  Fif  fTR  tf  RRTT  I  tfT  R#  ^ 
ftt  t  FF  fTRf  Rf  Tf§IFm  RFT  TTRt  1 1  fTt,  RqftRT  %  fTR  ^§TFm  ? 

TTIFTT  %  ftt  t,  V-HIdlR  %  fftt  t  #T  Rltf  tFRT  t,  4t  Rt  tf  itff  I  TTTm 
c(t  i  tfr  FF  TgTT  ttr  F%  t  RTT  Ft  t  tfT  Fif  t  tlRRF  f?TRT  itR  I  tftrF 
RltFF  3TF  RT  ftRTT  Ti  %  RfftraT  Ft  mFR  1 1  #T  tt  tt  RR-FFlt  Fftr  fRFf 

t  fr  if  ftf  %  Tram  I,  Ri  tf  Rtra  ^  if,  Ri  iirt  %  if,  ftrarm  ^  if,  fr 

if  FF  ^  1 1  FF  FFT-fat  t  Tftm  RFt  I,  FFTfTlt  Ft  FFF  RT  RFt  I  Ftfitl  RT 
RTTR  RR  I,  FF  FTff  RFt  t  TFt  I  ftl  Rt  ftlR  ^  ftlF  fFR  I  ftlTT  Fit  FT 

rarttf,  rtf  if  Tirt  ft  r  FFT-fft  t  rafri  trr  FRif  ^  Tirt  ft,  Fti  ifF  ^  Tirt 
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m  RR  mR  1 1  TnfiT  |  mR  mmR  jRRw  m  RRt  %  m  am  %  trR  tt 
gR  Rr  ^Rett  mf  i  am  gRm  rR  wRt  RR  m  jttR  am  Rt  R?,  m  am  w 
mR,  m  m  mR  f  Rrr  m  mRf  R  m  ’ft  §tRje  Rt  tiRR  i  Rf  R  Jit  mR 
w  I  Rrr  m  mR  3  Rt  rnfFr  I  gR  fir  mftmn  RR  m  ^wh  %  #r  wgrr 
fR  mr  f^rmhc  am  w  m  mR  I  gRrcT  jR  am  eft  w  i  RRgrJEfgRRRt 
Rt,  mR  3mR  ggrm  Rt  tiRR  m  RRmRt  ?RtRt  R  tejR  Rt  it  RfRpr  m  tt?R  I  f% 
jR  P-Kri^M  mr,  <+iffRb  am  m  m  Rif  fR  ft  Rtrr,  ft  gm  mR  gm  jRt  m  ft, 
tstR  R  jRt  ft  jit  RcmtiiR  ttRjet  ft  ?r  Rt  gf^n  R  mr  gfRETt  it 

tiRt,  jeR  #R,  RR  fstt  #R  RR  cE§mE§T  mft  tR  i  FrrfRg  m  Rt  ^rferr  I  f % 

ftram  JEtfR?T  jR  mRr-mR  gm  R  mRtmR  mr  %  i  RR  gf^m  R  tiRt  tije  fRrr 
teeR  R  jiR  RR  m  am  jR  fjtt  <+>^n*l  i 

m  %  jg  g^  apt  5Etf  ^  TTtem  ^  afg  m  ^f  mr  %  tit  m  |  tMt  f^r  i 
m  rnr  fRR  3  armt,  rnTtam  RRRe  Timr  %  fRrr  gfm  %  gR  mrR  mi  jtRt 
mt  RR  Tft  RtrRt  jet  fTim  Rm  afrr  Tit  %wrt  jR  armr,  mm  R  g§g  migR 
f|  RR  «i§d  fRr  hje  gt  %  dir)  jitf  R^fl  i  Rr  RR  5<ai  'Wi-Wi  mu,  RrR  ft^i 
arm^t  wfe  %  mft  jit  Rr  RtRf  R,  grpt  RrRf  %  afR  mt  RtRt  R,  ft  tftf  RR 
^  g?m  mft  1  ?w  gg  TnflR  I  TRRm  aRR  gag  attr  arirr  m  Tit  §TRftm 
R  mr  R  R  Rrcmm  mRt  gR  R?t  terr  RR  mrR  mi  gJE  aikjik  j£  fRg-fMilR> 
wtr  T^t  mm  R^f  sft-geE  §TT#m  jet  gMr  jet  Rggr  f^JR  git,  gt  gt,  mit  f%g 
gt  g  anw  «n=r  R§Rf[  |  afR  gt  fg§TT  gg  mrg  tM  wtr  afR  m  JEt  afR 
m  ^  Tit  R  RTfem  R  arm  afR  ftR  R  grrit  jiR  ?nRt  jR  gt  Rt  R  grr  mm  1 
g  m?fT  ffR  fRr  ?g  gt#  fg#g  #r  am  T^rtarm  Rt  fRgrm  arTRR  afR 
m  m  jR  #r  mriT  jeRT  ftR  R  mR  gmf  jR  RRRt  jR  1  fopR  am  m  mtm 
jet  5jiRRTTI 

[Translation  begins: 

Mr.  President,121  Your  Excellency  the  Governor,122  Sadr  Saheb,  Naib  Sadr  of 
the  Corporation,  123Gentlemen 

My  mind  and  heart  are  full  of  old  memories  and  emotions  on  seeing  Lahore 
after  all  these  years.  I  am  reminded  of  old  friends  and  colleagues  and  of  the 
years  gone  by.  As  you  pointed  out  just  now,  Lahore  is  a  very  old  and  historic 
city  not  only  for  the  people  of  Pakistan  but  for  us  also.  I  too  have  had  a  special 
relationship  with  Lahore.  As  a  child  I  used  to  visit  Lahore  often  as  my  mother 

121.  See  fn  1 1 8  in  this  section. 

122.  See  fn  119  in  this  section. 

123.  See  fn  120  in  this  section. 
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was  bom  here,  and  I  would  frequently  accompany  her  to  Lahore.  Then  in  my 
youth  too  I  had  to  visit  often.  Forty-one  years  ago,  the  great  tragedy  which 
occurred  in  the  Punjab  was  in  a  sense  the  event  which  triggered  off  the  freedom 
struggle  all  over  the  country.  Then,  as  you  reminded  me  just  now,  thirty  years 
ago  I  was  here  to  participate  in  the  special  session  of  the  Congress,  when  we 
issued  a  call  for  India’s  independence  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi.  Many  more 
years  had  to  pass  before  we  actually  got  freedom.  But  on  that  day  we  became 
emotionally  free. 

All  these  memories  come  to  my  mind.  The  people  of  India  and  those  who 
live  in  Pakistan  today  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  freedom,  bearing  great 
hardships.  Freedom  came  but  unfortunately  it  brought  tragedy  and  travail  in  its 
wake  which  were  extremely  painful  and  shameful  to  us.  Partition  was  painful 
to  all  of  us.  But  all  that  is  part  of  history  now  and  the  clock  cannot  be  turned 
back.  Two  nations  came  into  being  by  mutual  consent  but  the  violence  which 
accompanied  the  partition  inflicted  a  deep  wound.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  it 
is  the  wounds  inflicted  by  friends  and  relatives  which  take  the  longest  to  heal 
because  they  are  not  mere  physical  wounds  but  emotional  hurt.  Yet  even  this 
great  tragedy  could  not  wipe  out  the  bond  between  the  people,  the  bond  of 
history,  culture  and  language.  Old  memories  reassert  themselves  and  there  is 
an  effort  to  create  a  bond  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

I  belong  to  the  days  gone  by  as  well  as  the  present.  So  the  thing  which  has 
been  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time  now  is  that  our  priority  should  be 
to  renew  the  friendly  ties  between  India  and  Pakistan  so  that  we  can  face  the 
world  together.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  problems  which  confront 
India  and  Pakistan  are  almost  similar.  Both  countries  have  been  crushed  by 
alien  rule  for  centuries  and  are  poor  and  economically  underdeveloped.  The 
West  has  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  greatly  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  not  to  take  advantage  of  modern  science 
and  techniques  to  improve  our  condition. 

Therefore  the  first  priority  for  both  India  and  Pakistan  has  been  economic 
betterment  of  the  masses  and  eradication  of  poverty  in  order  to  be  able  to  take 
our  place  in  the  new  world.  It  is  an  extremely  complex  problem  and  the  path 
chosen  by  both  the  countries  in  our  own  ways,  were  more  or  less  similar.  It 
has  been  a  difficult  road  which  cannot  be  traversed  by  magic.  It  needs  hard 
work  and  unceasing  effort.  This  is  what  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  doing. 
There  has  been  considerable  progress  in  both  countries  and  yet  we  wish  we 
could  go  faster  because  national  and  international  factors  as  well  as  the  rapid 
increase  in  population  drag  us  back  constantly  and  threaten  to  overwhelm  us. 
Unless  we  combat  these  forces  with  all  our  might  by  aiming  at  faster  economic 
growth,  all  progress  will  come  to  a  halt.  Therefore  apart  from  all  other  reasons, 
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it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  mutual  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries.  We  can  help  one  another  in  various  ways.  So  whichever  way  we 
look  at  it,  it  seems  that  India  and  Pakistan  must  strive  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 

I  have  come  here  with  a  message  of  love  for  you  from  my  people  and 
wherever  I  have  gone,  to  Karachi,  Murree,  Pindi  and  here,  I  have  seen  signs  of 
your  love  in  your  faces  and  your  eyes.  There  have  been  problems  and  tensions 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  past  which  have  distressed  all  of  us.  But  they 
arose  out  of  special  circumstances  when  we  had  to  face  extraordinary  hardships 
and  the  wounds  took  a  long  time  to  heal.  But  neither  side  even  forgot  that  no 
matter  how  deep  the  wounds  or  difficult  the  problems,  the  only  course  open  to 
us  is  one  of  cooperation.  The  progress  of  both  countries  is  tied  up  with  this. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  a  speech  in  Karachi.  “To  fall  out  with  those  we  love 
does  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.”  That  is  what  happened.  Since  our 
relationship  was  so  close  when  tensions  arose  there  was  great  bitterness  too. 
The  bond  did  not  snap  but  there  was  great  anger  and  frustration.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  bond  of  centuries  or  rather  of  thousands  of  years  cannot  be 
easily  broken.  Therefore  at  a  time  when  our  two  countries  and  in  fact  the 
whole  world  is  poised  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  world,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

As  you  know,  I  have  come  here  specially  to  sign  a  peace  treaty.  We  faced 
an  extremely  complex  problem.  But  it  has  been  solved  by  our  mutual  efforts. 
We  must  keep  up  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  which  still  remain.  Our 
thinking  and  emotional  approach  to  these  issues  are  of  fundamental  importance. 
Our  intentions  must  be  honourable  and  we  should  understand  clearly  that 
anything  that  happens,  good  and  bad,  will  affect  both  of  us  equally.  Relations 
between  nations  have  to  be  laid  on  strong  foundations. 

You  can  see  how  rapidly  the  world  is  changing  today.  I  have  myself  seen 
the  world  change  beyond  recognition  during  the  last  fifty  years.  But  now  the 
pace  of  change  has  become  even  more  accelerated.  All  of  us  have  read  stories 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  what  we  see  around  us  today  is  far  more  extraordinary. 
Man  is  trying  to  go  to  the  moon.  All  kinds  of  new  discoveries  and  inventions 
are  taking  place.  New  sources  of  energy  are  being  discovered  which  can  be 
used  for  the  good  of  mankind  or  evil.  The  world  can  be  transformed  into 
paradise  or  reduced  to  something  worse  than  hell.  This  is  the  extraordinary 
dilemma  facing  the  world  today  before  which  our  domestic  or  even  national 
issues  seem  small.  The  question  is  whether  the  world  is  to  go  towards  peace  or 
war.  I  am  going  back  to  Delhi  tomorrow  and  will  leave  for  the  United  Nations 
the  very  next  day.  It  is  obvious  that  I  am  not  going  to  work  miracles  there.  But 
it  is  a  call  which  cannot  be  ignored.  We  must  serve  as  best  as  we  can. 
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When  we  look  at  the  world  around  us,  we  can  understand  that  we  must 
create  conditions  in  our  own  countries  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  modern 
science  and  technology  and  the  new  knowledge  which  is  coming  to  light.  It  is 
by  ignoring  these  developments  that  we  became  backward  in  the  past.  It  is 
only  by  adopting  new  methods  of  production  that  we  can  bring  about  economic 
betterment  in  the  country.  We  must  work  hard.  The  West  has  advanced  only 
through  science,  technology  and  hard  work.  We  were  caught  in  a  rut  and  it  is 
always  difficult  to  get  out  of  a  rut.  But  we  are  undoubtedly  doing  so.  We  have 
to  make  an  effort. 

As  I  said  the  problems  before  India  and  Pakistan  are  similar,  whether  it  is 
a  question  of  land,  industry  or  trade.  We  can  learn  from  and  help  one  another. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  the  world  has  to  choose  the  path  it  wishes  to 
follow,  the  path  of  peace  or  of  war  and  ruin.  All  middle  roads  are  closed.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  effort  will  be  to  throw  our  weight  on  the  side  of  peace.  We 
cannot  isolate  ourselves  in  any  case  because  if  the  world  opts  for  violence,  all 
of  us  will  be  caught  up  in  the  general  destruction.  Therefore  we  have  to  promote 
peace  and  friendship  between  countries  even  if  their  political  and  economic 
ideologies  are  different.  If  we  insist  on  everyone  following  similar  political  and 
economic  methods,  it  will  be  impossible  to  exist  in  this  world.  Countries  will 
pull  in  different  directions  and  tensions  will  continue.  Therefore  the  only  course 
open  to  us  is  to  ensure  cooperation  among  nations  and  promote  the  cause  of 
peace. 

I  have  been  in  Pakistan  for  four  days  and  will  leave  tomorrow.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  your  President  for  his  gracious  and  warm  hospitality  and 
expression  of  friendship.  I  shall  remember  this  visit  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come.  I  have  received  nothing  but  affection  and  kindness  wherever  I  have 
gone  from  members  of  the  governments,  old  and  new  friends  and  colleagues. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  has  made  a  profound  impression  on  me. 

I  thank  you  for  this  reception  in  the  Shalimar  gardens  and  the  silver  replica 
of  the  gardens  which  you  have  presented  to  me,  though  no  memento  is  needed. 
It  will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  this  visit  to  Pakistan  which  has  renewed 
old  memories.  I  hope  there  will  be  other  such  occasions  and  that  your  President 
too  will  come  to  Delhi  and  renew  the  friendly  ties  between  our  countries.  I 
thank  all  of  you  once  again. 


Translation  ends.] 
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252.  To  the  Press124 

EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE  KASHMIR  ISSUE 
NEHRU- AYUB  TALKS:  NO  PRECISE  RESULTS 
DIFFERENCES  STILL  EXIST:  PREMIER’S  REVIEW 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  told  a  Press  conference  to-day  that  both  he  and  President 
Ayub  Khan  were  anxious  to  solve  outstanding  issues  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
but  there  were  still  differences  in  regard  to  the  aim  and  approach  on  some 
matters  such  as  the  Kashmir  issue. 

Mr.  Nehru  was  answering  questions  on  specific  issues  discussed  during 
the  Nehru-Ayub  talks. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  general  desire  had  been  development  of  more 
contacts  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  a  number  of  ways,  he  hoped,  that 
was  being  done. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  they  discussed  various  aspects  of  the  Kashmir  problem  but 
broadly  speaking  these  discussions  did  not  lead  to  any  precise  results. 

In  an  introductory  speech  Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  basis  of  friendship  between 
India  and  Pakistan  had  become  more  and  more  warm  and  friendly. 

The  Press  Conference  was  held  in  the  Durbar  Hall  of  the  Governor’s  House. 

Among  those  present  at  the  Press  Conference  were  Governor  Malik  Amir 
Mohammad  Khan  of  Kalabagh,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir,  and 
the  advisers  who  assisted  both  Mr.  Nehru  and  President  Ayub  Khan,  during  the 
talks. 

Addressing  the  large  gathering  of  Pakistani  and  foreign  journalists  (most 
of  them  Indian)  Mr.  Nehru  said  “I  am  happy  that  gradually,  not  immediately,  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  feeling  of  hostility  has  been  lessening  between  India  and 
Pakistan  despite  somebody  making  a  strong  speech  here  or  there  or  some 
newspaper  correspondent  writing  a  strong  article.  These  things  happen,  but  in 
spite  of  them  the  basis  of  friendship  between  India  and  Pakistan  has  become 
more  and  more  warm  and  friendly”. 

In  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  Mr.  Nehru  said  “really  it  will  be  a  deep 
tragedy  for  India  and  Pakistan  if  there  is  continuing  suspicion  and  hostility  of 
each  other,  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  extremist  using  some  strong 
language.  We  must  always  feel  that  these  two  countries  have  family  feeling”. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  Indo-Pakistan  relations  should  not  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  happening  in  the  world. 


124.  23  September  1960,  Lahore.  Report  from  The  Hindu ,  24  September  1960. 
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What  was  happening  in  the  world  today,  Mr.  Nehru  said  was  part  and 
parcel  of  history  and  the  world  was  facing  tremendous  problems. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  talks  between  him  and  President  Ayub  Khan  would 
not  only  be  followed  up  at  lower  levels  but  at  times  at  higher  levels  also. 
Answering  a  question  whether  the  talks  would  be  followed  up  at  lower  levels, 
Mr.  Nehru  said  “in  many  respects  yes,  sometimes  at  higher  level  too.  I  have 
invited  President  Ayub  to  visit  India  as  our  guest”. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  he  discussed  a  number  of  questions  with  President  Ayub 
and  the  Kashmir  issue  was  the  last  one  he  discussed  with  him. 

Mr.  Nehru  said,  “of  course  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  talk  about  it  (Kashmir). 
We  discussed  it  at  considerable  length.  We  have  our  own  particular  views 
about  it.  That  is  an  old  issue  which  we  have  talked  and  talked  a  great  deal.  I  can 
say  we  have  discussed  it.  Both  of  us  are  anxious  to  resolve  all  disputes  between 
the  two  countries.  There  are  still  differences  in  regard  to  approach  on  some 
matters  such  as  the  Kashmir  issue. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  they  agreed  on  many  things  but  the  discussions  did  not 
yield  any  precise  results.  “Any  solution  which  made  a  solution  of  other  issues 
complicated  is  no  solution.  Any  approach  which  might  lead  to  an  upset  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  difficult  problems  is  no  approach”. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  that  in  the  past  years  there  had  been  two  elections  in  Kashmir 
as  part  of  the  general  elections  in  India.  Next  year  India  would  be  having  another 
election  and  there  would  be  elections  in  Kashmir  as  well.  “I  do  not  wish  to  say 
more  on  this  subject  because  it  is  a  subject  on  which  people  have  firm  views 
and  I  do  not  want  to  cause  any  degree  of  excitement  because  I  do  not  want 
anything  to  be  considered  in  excitement  but  rather  in  a  friendly  way”,  Mr. 
Nehru  said. 

A  correspondent  asked  whether  it  is  possible  to  create  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  without  suspicion  and  fear  unless  the  Kashmir  issue  was 
solved.  Mr.  Nehru  said:  “One  helps  the  other.  It  is  true  various  problems  came 
in  the  way.  That  is  why  the  more  the  atmosphere  is  created,  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  solve  them”. 

Mr.  Nehru  was  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  improved  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  he  would  consider  the  possibility  of  giving  facilities  for 
Kashmiris  in  Pakistan  to  visit  Kashmir. 

Answer:  “We  are  all  anxious”. 

Asked  whether  Mr.  Nehru,  as  a  true  disciple  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  would  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  fulfil  the  hope  of  Sheikh  Abdullah  that  “Nehru  would  rise  to 
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the  occasion  at  the  proper  time”,  the  Prime  Minister  replied  that  it  would  be  a 
great  presumption  on  his  part  to  consider  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Gandhiji, 
although  he  would  like  to  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  Gandhiji.  It  was  not, 
however,  proper  for  him  to  take  shelter  under  Gandhiji’s  name  in  his  decisions. 
“Sheikh  Abdullah  had  been  good  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
sorrow  for  me:  the  things  taking  place  regarding  Sheikh  Abdullah.  But  I 
cannot  answer  your  question.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question.” 

Q:  How  do  you  react  to  the  view,  unanimously  held  in  Pakistan,  that  without 
a  solution  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  there  cannot  be  lasting  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries? 

A:  I  would  say  when  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  two  countries  that  obviously 
is  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  But  how  that  thing  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  another 
question. 

Another  correspondent  asked  Mr.  Nehru  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s  views  that  the  forces  of  both  countries  should  quit  Kashmir. 
Mr.  Nehru  replied  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  discuss  the  views  of  people  in  India 
with  whom  he  sometimes  differed. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  India  was  opposed  to  any  idea  of  joint  defence 
or  military  alliance,  because  the  definite  policy  of  “my  country”  was  to  be 
friendly  with  all  countries.  He  said  that  India’s  policy  of  friendliness  to  all  and 
opposition  to  military  alliance  was  “the  only  practical  and  feasible  thing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  to-day”. 

The  world  Mr.  Nehru  added,  was  split  into  two  powerful  blocs,  and  it 
“upsets  us  to  think  that  we  have  to  pull  up  the  world  or  else  it  would  go  to 
pieces”. 

Mr.  Nehru  was  asked  if  the  time  was  ripe  for  forging  joint  defence  between 
India  and  Pakistan  and  whether  the  issue  was  discussed  during  his  talks  with 
President  Ayub  Khan. 

Mr.  Nehru  said:  “In  the  circumstances  of  the  world  today,  speaking  in  the 
military  sense,  two  great  military  blocs  are  facing  each  other.  It  is  a  ‘split’,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold.  In  a  sense,  it  is  this  way  or  that  way  for  the  world.  There  are 
also  small  dangers  one  has  to  guard  against.  Pakistan  too  had  to  guard  itself 
against  such  dangers.  But  even  so,  in  the  context  of  removal  of  the  larger  split, 
this  issue  (joint  defence)  becomes  important  —  whether  it  will  help  or  hinder 
the  healing  of  the  larger  issue”. 
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Mr.  Nehru  said  all  big  nations  were  assembled  at  the  United  Nations.  “We 
have  different  ways  of  thinking.  We  are  all  upset  by  the  idea  that  unless  we  pull 
up,  the  world  would  go  to  pieces.  The  biggest  problem  in  defence  is  friendliness”. 


(c)  United  Kingdom 

(i)  General 

253.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Commonwealth  Prime 
Minister’s  Conference125 

I  have  just  returned  from  Raipur.126 1  have  received  message  from  Macmillan.127 
He  is  anxious  to  have  a  meeting  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  as  early  as 
possible  to  discuss  some  major  subjects  of  world  importance.  Among  these 
are  disarmament  and  future  role  of  United  Nations.  He  would  like  this  meeting 
to  take  place  before  any  possible  meeting  of  United  Nations  or  summit.  He 
suggests  meeting  for  one  week  beginning  March  6,  that  is  just  after  Queen’s 
return  from  her  visit  to  India  and  Pakistan. 

2 .  Duncan  Sandy s  in  a  separate  talk  with  our  High  Commissioner  mentioned 
that  unless  I  attend  this  conference,  it  would  be  meaningless.128 

3.  Time  suggested  is  inconvenient  for  me  as  it  is  just  when  our  budget 
debates  are  taking  place.  That  indeed  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  March.  I 
suppose,  therefore  that  I  should  express  my  willingness  to  attend  this  proposed 
conference. 


1 25.  Telegram,  No.  211531,31  October  1 960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official) 
File  No.  26.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

126.  See  items  15-23. 

127.  See  SWJN/SS/64/Appendix  1(b). 

128.  See  SWJN/SS/64/Appendix  1(a). 
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(ii)  Elizabeth  II’s  Visit 

254.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Hyderabad  in  the  Itinerary?129 


Raj  Bhavan, 
Bhubaneswar 
September  4,  1960 


My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

Your  letter  of  the  2nd  September,  about  the  Queen  visiting  Hyderabad.  I  would 
be  glad  if  this  could  be  arranged.  We  are,  however,  having  considerable  difficulty 
in  fixing  her  programme  which  ultimately  depends  on  her  and  her  advisers.  We 
have  not  got  much  say  in  the  matter.  Although  she  is  going  to  spend  nearly 
three  weeks  in  India,  she  is  supposed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  rest.  The  result  is 
that  she  has  not  got  too  much  time  at  her  disposal.  I  rather  doubt  if  she  will  be 
able  to  go  to  Hyderabad.  I  am,  however,  forwarding  your  letter  to  those  people 
who  are  drawing  up  her  programme. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


255.  To  M.R.A.  Baig:  Ajanta-Ellora  left  out130 

I  have  seen  this  programme.111  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  Ajanta  and  Ellora  have 
been  left  out.  Perhaps,  that  is  as  well.  I  rather  doubt  if  the  Queen’s  tastes  in 
artistic  matters  are  necessarily  ours.  She  enjoys  a  race  meeting  more. 

2.  This  has  led  me  to  think  that  possibly  she  might  enjoy  seeing  the  Tiger 
Hall  of  the  Maharajkumar  of  Vizianagaram,132  Banaras.  The  Maharajkumar  came 
to  see  me  today  and  I  did  not  encourage  him  at  all.  But,  looking  up  this 
programme  and  the  fact  that  the  Queen  is  going  to  spend  a  full  day  in  Banaras, 
I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  her  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Maharajkumar’ s 
house  and  see  his  wonderful  collection  of  tiger  skins.  She  should  not  go  there 
for  a  regular  meal  but  in  the  afternoon,  possibly  at  about  5  p.m.  she  might  go 
there  for  half  an  hour  to  have  tea  and  have  a  look  at  these  creatures. 

129.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

130.  Note  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  9  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  l(12)-Pt-I/60,  Vol.  3, 
p.  1/Note. 

131.  See  Appendix  23. 

132.  VijayaAnandaGajapatatiraju. 
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256.  To  M.R.A.  Baig:  Not  the  Season  for  Khedda133 

I  told  you  the  other  day  about  the  Khedda  (elephant  catching  operation  in  Mysore) 
and  suggested  that  this  might  he  included,  if  possible,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
programme.  I  have  made  further  enquiries  about  this  here  in  Bangalore  and  I 
find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  this  Khedda  operation  in  February.  It  can  only 
be  performed  at  certain  seasons  when  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river. 
Otherwise  the  elephants  will  not  come  that  way.  It  is  a  lengthy  operation  which 
takes  four  to  five  weeks  before  the  actual  capture.  I  am  told  that  normally  it 
takes  place  in  December.  This  year  particularly  it  cannot  take  place  later  because 
of  the  drought  and  the  river  will  not  be  having  enough  water  in  February. 

2.  Iam  afraid,  therefore,  that  this  idea  has  to  be  dropped. 

257.  To  Sham  Nath:  Arrangements  for  Queen’s  Visit134 

October  24,  1960 

My  dear  Sham  Nath, 

Your  letter  of  22nd  October.135 1  agree  with  you  that  the  Municipal  Corporation 
should  be  associated  with  arrangements  made  in  Delhi  for  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
visit.  Thus  far,  only  the  broad  programme  of  her  visit  has  been  tentatively 
fixed.  Some  of  her  staff  is  coming  here  soon  to  discuss  this. 

The  visit  is  taking  place  during  Republic  Week.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
engagements  are  connected  with  Republic  Day  celebrations.  Apart  from  this, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  there  are  only  three  functions.  One  is  a  banquet  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  the  second  is  a  Civic  Reception  and  the  third  is  a  costume 
parade.  Of  these,  the  Civic  Reception  is  obviously  mainly  the  concern  of  the 
Delhi  Municipal  Corporation.  There  was,  I  believe,  some  talk  about  this  with 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  in  the  Ramlila 
Grounds. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


133.  Note,  15  September  1960,  Royal  Cottage,  Bangalore. 

134.  Letter  to  the  Mayor,  Municipal  Corporation,  New  Delhi. 

135.  See  Appendix  63. 
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258.  To  M.R.A.  Baig:  Protocol  on  Queen’s  Arrival136 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Delhi  and  my  reply  to  him.137 1  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  have  an  informal  committee  in  connection  with 
the  Queen’s  visit.  The  committee  will  consist  of,  the  Mayor,  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  some  senior  Police  official  and  perhaps  the  Home  Secretary. 
Possibly  also  some  representatives  of  the  Defence  Ministry  and  the  Armed 
Forces.  Most  of  the  normal  arrangements  for  Republic  Day  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Defence  Ministry.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  for  them  to  be  associated 
with  this  committee  which  will  function  for  Delhi  only. 

2 .  When  members  of  the  Queen’s  staff  come  here,  I  hope  you  will  discuss 
with  them  some  relatively  minor  matters  also.  Thus,  how  will  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  come  from  Palam  airport  on  arrival?  The  President  will,  of  course, 
accompany  the  Queen.  Must  the  Prince  be  pushed  into  the  same  car?  Normally 
this  is  not  done  in  England  or  elsewhere,  the  practice  being  for  the  Prince  to 
come  in  a  second  car  with  the  wife  of  the  Head  of  the  State.  As  the  President’s 
wife  does  not  participate  in  these  functions,  this  cannot  be  done.  Thus  either 
the  Prince  will  be  pushed  into  the  same  car  as  the  President  and  the  Queen  or 
the  Prince  will  come  in  a  second  car  accompanied  by  somebody. 

3 .  The  details  for  Republic  Day  should  also  be  clearly  stated.  These  are, 
as  you  know,  for  the  Queen  and  Prince  Philip  both  to  accompany  the  President 
in  the  Coach  and  Six.  The  Queen  and  the  President  will  sit  in  the  back  seat  with 
the  Queen  on  the  right  of  the  President.  Prince  Philip  to  sit  in  the  front  seat 
with  presumably  an  A.D.C.  of  the  President  or  the  Military  Secretary. 

4.  The  same  order  to  be  observed  on  returning  from  the  Republic  Day 
parade. 

5 .  On  arrival  for  the  parade,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Defence  Minister 
will  receive  them.  The  salute  will  be  given  by  the  President’s  Bodyguard  and  I 
suppose  the  Indian  National  Anthem  will  be  played.  Thereafter  the  President 
(and  the  Prime  Minister)  will  take  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  to  where  the  three 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  standing  nearby  and  introduce  them.  The  President  will 
then  escort  the  Queen  and  Prince  Philip  to  their  seats  and,  leaving  them  there, 
go  himself  to  the  dais.  The  rest  of  the  programme  will  be  as  usual. 

6.  A  small  platform,  very  low,  should  be  prepared  for  the  seats  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince.  I  do  not  think  this  platform  should  be  at  all  high  as  this 


136.  Note  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  24  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.l  (12)-Pt-I/60,  Vol.  3,  p. 
4/Note. 

137.  See  item  257,  Appendix  63. 
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will  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  should  imagine  that  about  six 
inches  height  is  quite  enough.  Two  rather  special  chairs  should  be  placed  for 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince.  Behind  them  on  the  lawn  will  be  some  seats  for  the 
senior  members  of  their  staff.  This  Queen’s  platform  should  be  to  the  right  of 
the  President  as  he  sits  on  his  chair. 

7.  These  are  my  suggestions.  If  you  have  any  comments  to  make,  please 
discuss  them  with  me. 


259.  To  N.V.  Gadgil:  No  Need  for  Souvenirs138 


October  31,  1960 


My  dear  Gadgil, 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  October  about  the  Dominion  Publishers  issuing  some 
souvenir  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  visit.  This  is  a  commercial  venture 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  you  to  send  a  message. 
They  asked  me  also  for  a  message.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  send  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(d)  Netherlands 


260.  ToMEA139 

The  Netherlands  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  a  talk  with  me  a  few  days 
ago  about  New  Guinea  or  West  Iran.140  He  told  me  of  Dutch  intentions  there  of 
leading  the  place  of  self-government.  Thereafter  the  people  there  could  decide 
for  themselves  about  the  future  of  their  country.  It  would  be  open  to  them  to 
become  independent  or  to  join  Indonesia  or  to  remain  with  the  Netherlands  as 
an  autonomous  country.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  the  east  part  of  the 
island  which  is  now  under  Australia,  being  integrated,  with  the  west,  and  forming 
one  entity. 


138.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Punjab;  address:  Raj  Bhavan,  Chandigarh. 

139.  Note  to  Subimal  Dutt  and  M.J.  Desai,  6  October  1960,  New  York.  MEA,  File  No. 
1208(1)-S.D.  /60,  Vol.  II,  p.  16/Note. 

140.  On  30  September  1960. 
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2 .  Later,  he  sent  me  a  report  on  New  Guinea  published  by  his  Government. 
This  gives  an  account  of  the  new  legislation  etc. 


(e)  Tibet 

261.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Tibetan  Refugees  in  Bhutan141 

M.S.  Gurupada  Swamy:142  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Government  have  banned  the  entry  of  Tibetan 
refugees  into  India  through  Bhutan? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  Government  of  India  have  banned  the  entry  of  Tibetan  refugees 
into  India  from  Bhutan.  About  1 800  Tibetan  refugees  have  entered  India  so 
far  through  Bhutan. 

M.S.  Gurupada  Swamy:  May  I  know.  Sir,  whether  any  request  was  made 
before  to  the  Bhutan  Government  that  these  refugees  should  be  settled 
down  there  itself  and  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  India? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  When  the  refugees  entered  Bhutan,  they  could  have  stayed 
on  there,  but  because  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  Bhutan  Government 
we  were  settle  them  in  India.143  The  Bhutan  Government  has  given 
employment  for  about  3,000  refugees  in  road  making. 

M.S.  Gurupada  Swamy:  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  refugees 
are  still  coming  from  Bhutan  to  India,  and,  if  so,  what  the  number  is  in  the 
current  month? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  I  have  not  got  the  breakup  for  the  current  month. 


14  E  Oral  answers  to  questions,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos.  17- 
24,  31  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3037-3038. 

142.  PSP. 

143.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  145. 
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Faridul  Haq  Ansari: 144  There  has  been  a  report  in  the  press  that  these  refugees 
who  are  in  Bhutan  are  running  away  from  Bhutan  towards  India.  May  I 
know  how  far  it  is  correct? 

Chairman:  They  are  not  running  away  from  Bhutan. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member’s  question  is  so  odd  that  I  do  not  understand 
it — running  away  from  whom,  how,  who  is  running  about,  for  physical  exercise 
or  what? 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  Leaving  Bhutan  and  coming  to  India. 

Chairman:  The  answer  was  that  Bhutan  had  accommodated  already  three 
thousand  refugees  and  more  could  not  be  accommodated,  and  therefore 
they  were  coming  to  India.  That  was  the  answer. 


262.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Refugees  Prefer  Darjeeling145 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:146 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  Tibetan  refugees  who  have  recently 
come  from  Tibet  want  to  be  settled  at  Darjeeling; 

(b)  If  so,  the  reasons  therefore; 

(c)  Whether  proper  screening  is  done  of  these  refugees;  and 

(d)  Whether  the  Tibetans  who  came  to  Gorakhpur  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  settle  down  at  Darjeeling? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (J.N. 
Hazarika):  (a)  and  (b).  No  Sir,  not  all  the  refugees  want  to  settle  in  Darjeeling, 
but  many  of  them  prefer  to  do  so,  as  there  is  already  in  the  Darjeeling 
District  a  large  settled  Tibetan  population,  and  as  the  climate  of  Darjeeling 
would  suit  them  better. 

(c)  All  refugees  who  enter  India  are  properly  screened. 

(d)  The  refugees  who  came  to  Gorakhpur  would  also  prefer  to  settle  in 
Darjeeling  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

144.  PSP. 

145.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29  August- 
9  September  1960,  cols  6356-6357. 

146.  Question  by  Ganatantra  Parishad  MP  P.K.  Deo  and  Congress  MP  Ajit  Singh  Sarhadi. 
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P.  K.  Deo:  In  view  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  northern  border,  may 
I  know  if  the  Government  is  considering  settling  these  Tibetan  refugees  in 
the  Nilgiri  hills  where  the  climate  is  equally  good? 

Speaker:  It  is  away  from  the  border  that  is  what  he  wants. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  There 
is  no  proposal  before  us  about  the  Nilgiri  hills,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member,  but  just  to  find  suitable  agricultural 
land,  we  are  considering  some  proposals  to  settle  them  further  south.147 


263.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Report  on  Refugees  in  Uttar 
Pradesh148 

Niranjan  Singh:149  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  Government  have  received  any  report  from  the  District 
Magistrate,  Gorakhpur,  directly  or  through  the  State  Government  about 
the  moving  of  Tibetan  refugees  from  Nautanwa  and  Sunnali; 

(b)  If  so,  what  is  the  number  of  such  refugees;  and 

(c)  What  is  the  total  number  of  refugees  who  are  likely  to  leave  India? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Yes,  Sir,  a  report  was  received  from  the  Government  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

(b)  About  400  Tibetan  refugees  were  reported  to  be  camping  in  the 
Gorakhpur  district. 

(c)  265  of  these  refugees  have  left  for  Nepal  so  far. 


147.  See  item  47. 

148.  Written  answers  to  questions,  6  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos. 
17-24,  29  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3627-3628. 

149.  PSP. 
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264.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Legal  Enquiry  Committee 
on  Tibet150 

Maheswar  Naik:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  credited  to  Shri 
Purushottam  Trikamdas,  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Enquiry  Committee  on 
Tibet  under  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  of  India  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Tibetan  Affairs;  and 

(b)  If  so,  how  far  the  statement  is  correct,  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  Government’s  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the 
matter? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  Committee  requested  facilities  from  Government  for  meeting  Tibetan 
refugees  in  their  camps  which  are  under  Government  control.  It  was  not 
considered  desirable  to  give  such  facilities  to  the  Committee.  Otherwise, 
no  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  Committee  in  meeting  refugees  outside 
the  camps  or  in  moving  about  in  the  country.  In  fact,  the  Committee  met  a 
large  number  of  refugees  as  its  report  will  show. 

Maheswar  Naik:  It  is  reported  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India.  May  I  know  whether  it  contains 
any  operative  part  and,  if  so  how  far  that  operative  part  of  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  under  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  is  binding  on 
the  Government  of  India. 

Lakshmi  Menon:  It  is  not  binding  on  the  Government  of  India  at  all.  It  is  a 
voluntary  organisation  which  has  got  consultative  status  in  the  United 
Nations  and  it  has  on  its  own  conducted  this  enquiry  and  submitted  a 
Report. 

Maheswar  Naik:  In  that  case  how  is  the  operative  part  going  to  be  put  into 
effect? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  for  the  Committee  to  answer. 


150.  Oral  Answers  to  questions,  6  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos. 
17-24,  29  August-9  September  1960,  cols.  3512-3514. 
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Gopikrishna  Vijaivargiya:  May  I  know  whether  on  this  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  Soviet  representatives  are  also  there? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  No,  Sir. 

M.S.  Gurupadaswamy:  May  I  know  whether  the  Tibetan  refugees  in  the 
camps  were  prevented  by  the  Government  of  India  from  seeing  and 
discussing  these  matters  with  these  people? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  We  did  not  allow  them  to  visit  the  camps  but  outside  the 
camps  they  could  meet  anybody. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Therefore  they  were  not  prevented  from  meeting  anybody. 
They  could  and  they  did  meet  these  people.  It  was  only  inside  the  camps  that  it 
was  not  considered  desirable  that  a  gathering  should  take  place. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  What  was  the  reason  for  that,  considering  the  fact  that  these 
lawyers  wanted  only  to  do  the  business  which  was  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  U.N.? 

Chairman:  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  U.N.? 

H.N.  Kunzru:  This  International  Commission  of  Jurists  was  a  Commission 
of  responsible  persons.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  into  the 
camps? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  had  little  do  with  the  U.N.  in  the  formal  sense  although  the 
organisation  is  connected  with  the  U.N.  Undoubtedly,  the  Commission  consisted 
of  certain  well  known  jurists  but  the  whole  question  was  whether  they  should 
go  and  make  their  enquires  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  They  could  and  they  did 
meet  them  outside  the  camp.  We  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  disturb  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  camp  by  an  enquiry  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Could  the  Government  of  India  itself  have  held  an  enquiry 
into  the  antecedents  of  these  people  or  not,  into  the  circumstances  that 
forced  them  to  come  to  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whose  antecedents? 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Could  not  the  Government  of  India  have  questioned  these 
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Tibetans  about  the  circumstances  that  forced  them  to  leave  Tibet  and  come 
to  India  after  they  entered  India  as  refugees? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Flave  we  done  that? 

Chairman:  He  is  asking  you  whether  you  instituted  any  enquiry  into... 

H.N.  Kunzru:  No,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  thought  that  you  could 
legitimately  go  into  that  or  not. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Government  of  India,  I  suppose,  if  it  chose  could  have 
done  it  but  it  didn’t  because  it  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  because 
the  broad  circumstances  were  well  known. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  If  some  other  people  wanted  to  make  further  enquiries,  what 
was  the  harm  in  allowing  them  to  do  so? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  had  every  right  to  meet  them  but  we  did  not  consider 
it  right  to  have  these  enquiries  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  which  might  create  a 
great  excitement  among  these  people  there  and  might  lead  to  other  consequences. 


265.  Tibetan  Refugees151 

There  are  two  aspects  about  this  proposal  for  settlement  of  Tibetan  refugees 
which  seem  to  me  relatively  more  important:  (1)  education  of  children,  (2) 
making  this  community  self-sufficient  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  we  must 
keep  in  view  every  possible  economy,  there  is  not  much  point  in  economising 
if  this  has  the  effect  of  delaying  their  attainment  to  self-sufficiency. 

2.  As  for  education  of  children,  this  is  very  important.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me  how  two  non-residential  primary  schools  will  be  adequate.  I  do  not  mind 
at  all  if  sheds  are  put  up  and  even  if  a  part  of  the  education  is  done  in  the  open. 
But  the  quality  of  education  should  be  good  and  not  merely  some  routine  affair. 
These  schools  will  presumably  have  Tibetan  instructors.  But  in  addition  to 
them  there  should  be  proper  instructors  provided  by  us  to  teach  not  only  Hindi 
but  general  subjects. 

3.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  teach  Hindi  to  the  grown-ups 
also. 

151.  Note,  12  October  1960.  It  is  not  mentioned  to  whom  the  Note  is  addressed. 
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(f)  Nepal 

266.  To  M.  Mohsin:  Nepali  Students’  Conference152 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Second  All  India  Nepali  Students’  Conference  is 
going  to  be  held  in  Bombay  next  month.  The  fact  that  this  will  have  the  privilege 
of  being  inaugurated  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  itself  indicates  the  important 
role  that  such  a  Conference  can  play  in  still  further  strengthening  the  old 
friendship  and  cultural  bonds  between  Nepal  and  India.  We  welcome  Nepali 
students  in  India  and  hope  that  they  will  profit  by  their  stay  and  that  the 
knowledge  and  training  they  may  get  in  India,  will  help  them  to  serve  Nepal  and 
her  people  all  the  better. 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Conference. 

267.  To  MEA:  The  King  and  the  Parliament153 

The  Nepalese  Ambassador  came  to  see  me  this  morning  and  handed  to  me 
personally  the  attached  letter  from  the  King  of  Nepal. 

2.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  why  he  wrote  this  letter  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  USA.  He  is  evidently  thinking 
more  and  more  of  making  some  change  in  his  Government  which  would  mean 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  Ministry.  At  the  same  time  possibly  he  recognises 
the  risks  involved  in  it.  He  had  spoken  to  me  on  these  lines  when  he  was  in 
Delhi  on  the  last  occasion  and  I  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  best  course  for 
him  would  be  to  follow  the  democratic  procedures  and  allow  his  Parliament  to 
function.  If  the  present  Government  have  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  it  would 
be  best  for  them  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  Government  and  try  to  solve  problems 
that  face  Nepal.  Any  other  course  will  not  put  an  end  to  the  problems  but  create 
additional  ones  and  the  burden  of  dealing  with  them  would  fall  on  the  King 
himself. 

3 .  I  hardly  think  that  this  letter  of  the  King  requires  an  answer  from  me, 
more  especially  as  he  will  be  travelling  about. 


152.  13  September  1960.  Forwarded  with  the  compliments  of  the  Prime  Minister  to:  Shri  M. 
Mohsin,  Secretary,  The  Second  All  India  Nepali  Students’  Conference,  Sudama  Cottage, 
214  Walkeshwar  Road,  Bombay  6. 

153.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru  and  Subimal  Dutt,  12  October  1960. 
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4 .  I  discussed  rather  briefly  with  Prime  Minister  Koirala  about  the  situation 
in  Nepal  in  New  York  recently. 

5 .  He  was  much  dissatisfied  with  what  was  happening  in  Nepal  but  he 
did  not  produce  any  sense  of  crisis  at  all.  He  left  New  York  early.  He  felt  it 
necessary  to  go  back  and  see  the  King  before  he  left  for  his  tour  abroad. 


(g)  Germany 

268.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Herr  Brandt’s  Statement154 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  Government’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  statement  made 
by  Herr  Brandt,  the  West  German  Social  Democrat  leader,  to  the  effect 
that  in  his  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  in  London,  he  got  “moral 
support”  of  India. 

(b)  If  so,  how  far  this  is  correct;  and 

(c)  What  proposals  were  made  to  him  by  Herr  Brandt  in  the  talks? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Government 
have  seen  press  reports  quoting  Mayor  Brandt  as  saying  in  London,  before 
leaving  for  Berlin,  that  he  considered  that  his  contact  with  the  Indian  Prime 
Minister  was  “a  moral  support  for  his  Berlin  task”. 

Subsequently,  he  made  a  statement  in  the  Berlin  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  12th  May  1960,  in  which  he  stated,  “I  had  an 
opportunity  in  London... to  report  to  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
concerning  the  situation  in  Berlin  and  Germany”  and  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  interest  which  he  showed.  He  added  that  while  he  would  not  like  to 
quote  any  individual  political  statement  made  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  it 
was  important  to  know  that  we  have  our  place  in  the  overall  picture  in 
which  the  peoples  of  Asia  are  playing  a  more  and  more  significant  role. 

(b)  Government  consider  that  the  statement  made  by  Herr  Brandt  before 
Berlin  House  of  Representatives  is  quite  correct. 

(c)  The  talks  were  informal  and  private  and  no  proposals  were  made  by 
Herr  Brandt. 


154.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos.  17- 
24,  29  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3039-3042. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  have  listened  to  it  very  carefully.  May  I  know,  Sir,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  met  Herr  Brandt  in  London,  whether  he  was  aware  that 
Herr  Brandt  had  made  statements  publicly  and  otherwise  saying  that  he 
was  supporting  the  policy  of  remilitarisation?  Later  on  he  was  also  saying 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Summit  Conference.  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether 
it  had  occurred  to  the  Prime  Minister  that,  after  meeting  him,  when  he  said 
that  he  got  the  Prime  Minister’s  moral  support  to  his  stand  and  proposal,  it 
was  likely  to  be  interpreted  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  supporting  such  a 
stand? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  very  interesting  question,  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
has  brought  in  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  matters  which  have  no  connection  with 
this,  I  did  not  even  know  up  till  now,  as  I  am  standing,  the  various  things  that 
Herr  Brandt  had  said  or  not  said.  I  do  not  follow  Herr  Brandt’s  sayings.  I  have 
no  knowledge  at  all.  I  know  that  he  is  the  Mayor  of  Berlin  and  a  very  popular 
Mayor,  a  person  hailed  by  all  in  Germany.  So,  when  he  wished  to  see  me,  I 
expressed  my  pleasure  at  meeting  him,  and  when  we  met,  he  explained  his 
viewpoint,  to  which  I  listened  carefully.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it.  As  for  what 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  about  my  moral  support,  I  never  heard  of  it.  Some 
remarks  appeared  in  some  German  papers  perhaps.  Our  High  Commissioner’s 
attention  was  drawn  to  them.  She  then  enquired  from  Herr  Brandt  if  that  was 
true  and  he  said,  “No”  that  was  not  a  correct  report.  And  he  made  that  statement 
in  the.... 

Chairman:  House  of  Representatives. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  ...House  of  Representatives  or  whatever  it  is  called,  which 
is  a  very  statesman  like  statement,  which  does  not  mean  much.155 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  He  will  understand  that  I  asked  him  an  interesting  question 
to  provoke  such  an  answer.  Now,  Sir,  the  question  I  was  asking  was  this. 
The  position  should  be  clear.  The  West  German  Press  there  was  conducting 
propaganda,  after  the  Prime  Minister  had  left,  that  Herr  Brandt  was  getting 
India’s  moral  support  for  some  of  the  things  he  was  saying  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy  and  so  on.  May  I  know,  Sir,  whether  in  view  of  that,  the 
Government  instructed  our  representative  in  Bonn  to  clarify  the  position? 
If  so,  in  what  manner  was  it  clarified  in  the  West  German  Press? 

155.  See  SWJN/SS/61 /item 461  andAppendix6. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  just  said  that  an  enquiry  was  directly  made  from  Herr 
Brandt  and  he  denied  that. 


269.  To  Badr-ud-Din  Tyabji:  Stopover  at  Bonn156 

Your  telegrams  94  and  95  of  October  6.  I  have  enquired  from  Air  India.  It  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  land  their  Boeing  Aircraft  at  Wahn  without  making 
very  special  arrangements  previously  and  sending  their  technicians  from  Bombay. 

As  for  extending  stay  at  Frankfurt,  it  might  possible  to  do  so  for  extra  half 
an  hour,  but  not  much  more. 

I  shall  gladly  meet  Chancellor  Adenauer  if  this  is  possible.  Lunch  need  not 
be  arranged  as  this  will  waste  time  and  I  can  easily  have  it  on  the  aircraft. 


270.  At  Bonn  Airport:  Talks  with  Adenauer157 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, 

You  have  just  heard  the  sounds  of  the  aeroplanes  hovering  over  the  place  and 
this  is  one  airport  we  have  taken  over  the  microphone  to  give  you  reports  about 
visits  of  Mr.  Nehru,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  who  will  take  the  chance  of 
intermediate  landing  here  in  Germany  to  have  a  brief  conference  with  Dr. 
Adenauer,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic.  So  the  plane  is  stopping 
in  front  of  [...]. 

It  is  the  Prime  Minister,  Nehru  leaves  the  aeroplane  and  Federal  Chancellor 
Adenauer  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair,  Mr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano  shaking  hands, 
hands  some  flowers,  then  he  comes  over  here.  Chancellor  speaks  in  German 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  [...] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  for  your  kind  words  of 
welcome.  You  have  reminded  me  of  my  brief  visit  here  three  years  ago.158 1  am 
happy  that  I  have  been  given  another  chance,  today,  of  coming  here  for  a  short 
time  and  having  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  meeting  you  and  your  colleagues 


156.  Telegram  to  Indian  Ambassador  in  Germany,  No.  26,  7  October  1960,  Bonn.  NMML, 
V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  File  No.  26. 

157.  Running  Commentary  of  the  Press  Conference,  10  October  1960.  NMML,  JN’s  Speeches 
from  tapes. 

158.  See  SWJN/SS/34/pp.  269-296. 
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here.  You  are  completely  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  people  who 
love  peace,  who  are  in  favour  of  peace,  to  discuss  this  important  subject  to 
meet  and  possibly  thereby  to  help  in  the  process  of  achieving  peace  and 
disarmament.  I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chancellor  for  your  kind  welcome. 

One  hour  later,  the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Nehru  has  finished  his  discussions 
with  Dr.  Adenauer,  Prime  Minister  of  Federal  Republic. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
Federal  Chancellor  and  having  had  a  friendly  talk  with  him.  Naturally  the  principal 
subject  of  conversations  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  is  the  maintenance  of 
peace.159  That  involves  disarmament,  that  involves  also  nothing  being  done 
which  endangers  peace  or  which  adds  to  the  existing  tensions  between  nations. 
So  we  discussed  these  matters  in  some  of  their  aspects  and  I  was  glad  that  we 
exchanged  our  views  about  this. 

Question:  It  is  the  question  in  German  and  simultaneous  translation  in  English 
in  a  low  voice. 

Question:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  would  you  think  that  the  latest  steps  taken 
by  the  communists  on  Berlin  contribute  to  increase  these  tensions  that  you 
spoke  about? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  what  the  latest  steps  are.  I  mean 
to  say  I  am  not  in  intimate  contact  with  these  latest  steps  or  any  steps. 

Question:  Recently  any  changes  in  the  status  of  Berlin  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  the  existing  tensions  between  nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  that  depends  on  how  the  steps  are  taken.  There  can  be 
steps  taken  by  agreement.  The  steps  taken  by  [...]  so  it  is  rather  a  question 
about  the  future,  depends  on  the  context  and  all  that. 

After  this  question  the  Prime  Minister  Nehru  left  the  room  of  the  Press 
Conference  and  went  back  to  the  aeroplane  to  start  again  for  India. 


159.  See  also  item  6,  p.  45. 
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(h)  Africa 

(i)  General 

271.  To  Mohammad  Faruqi:  Indian  Observers  in  Africa160 

2nd  September,  1960 

My  dear  Mohammad  Mian, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date. 

The  problems  we  are  facing  in  Africa  today  are  chiefly  in  the  western 
countries  of  Africa.  These  countries  have  been  under  French  or  Belgian 
domination.  Apart  from  their  own  languages,  the  main  language  they  know  is 
French. 

We  have  sent  a  large  number  of  our  officers  and  others  there  as  a  part  of 
the  United  Nations  group.161  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  desirable  at  this  juncture  to 
send  independent  observers. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

272.  For  V.R.  Boal:  Indians  in  Tanganyika162 

Please  reply  to  this  letter  from  Shri  V.R.  Boal163  as  follows:- 
“The  Prime  Minister  has  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  August.  He  is  sorry  to 
learn  that  Indians  living  in  Tanganyika  are  afraid  of  their  future.  No  one,  not 
even  the  Government  of  India,  can  guarantee  what  the  future  is  going  to  be  in 
Africa  or  elsewhere.  Africa  is  in  a  state  of  deep  ferment.  This  fact  must  be 
realised  by  everybody.  It  should  also  be  realised  that  the  ultimate  future  of 
Africa  must  necessarily  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Africans  themselves.  Not  even 
the  Great  Powers  can  prevent  that.  So  far  as  we  in  India  are  concerned,  we 
have  always  been  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  African  people,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  welcome  this.  The  future  of  Indians  there  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Africans.  The  Government  of  India  is 
certainly  interested  in  safeguarding  the  legitimate  interests  of  Indians  and 


160.  Letter.  Copied  to  Subimal  Dutt. 

161.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  274. 

162.  Note  to  Kesho  Ram,  4  September  1960. 

163.  Editor  of  The  Tanganyika  Herald. 
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whenever  occasion  arises,  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  the  Indians  themselves  in  Africa  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  deal 
with  their  future.  For  anyone  to  expect  that  the  revolutionary  changes  in  Africa 
can  be  stopped  is  to  nourish  an  illusion.  But  there  should  be  no  reason  why 
Indians  should  have  any  fear  about  their  future  if  they  understand  the  changing 
conditions  and  cooperate  with  them.  In  any  event,  being  afraid  does  not  help, 
and  for  them  to  think  of  coming  back  to  India  in  large  numbers  also  appears  to 
the  Prime  Minister  to  be  undesirable  and  not  helpful  to  them.  His  advice  would 
be  that  the  Indians  should  face  the  situation  with  courage  and  sympathise  with 
the  African  movements  for  freedom.  Where  the  Government  of  India  can  help, 
they  will  do  so.” 


273.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Visit  to  Tunisia164 

I  have  seen  these  papers.  As  for  the  possibility  of  my  visiting  Tunisia,  I  would 
gladly  do  so,  as  I  would  indeed  like  to  visit  other  countries  in  Africa.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  leave  India  for  some  time.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  I  shall  try 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Tunisia. 

2.  In  regard  to  Mauretania,  the  question  of  its  future  is  undoubtedly  a 
difficult  one,  chiefly  because  of  the  pressures  from  Morocco  and  some  other 
Arab  countries.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  we  can  insist  on  Mauretania  being 
made  a  part  of  Morocco.  Probably,  the  best  course  would  be  for  an  independent 
Mauretania  to  have  a  referendum  on  this  subject.  As  you  have  pointed  out, 
however,  this  may  prove  embarrassing  for  us  in  another  context. 

3.  I  forget  the  date  fixed  by  France  for  the  independence  of  Mauretania. 
Has  it  already  been  given  effect  to  and  is  not  the  matter  before  the  UN  itself  for 
the  recognition  of  an  independent  status  for  Mauretania  and  therefore  its  right 
to  membership  of  the  UN? 

4.  As  I  have  written  to  you  a  little  while  ago  in  another  note,  the  King  of 
Morocco  who  is  coming  here  early  in  January  will,  no  doubt,  raise  the  question 
of  Mauretania.  Perhaps,  by  that  time  some  further  developments  will  have 
taken  place. 


164.  Note,  26  October  1960. 
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(ii)  Indira  Gandhi’s  Tour 

274.  To  MEA:  Confirming  Visit165 

I  have  been  thinking  about  Indira  Gandhi’s  tour  in  Africa  and  South  America.  I 
have  not  spoken  to  her  and  have  no  idea  how  she  feels  about  it  now.  My  own 
personal  view  is  that  she  should  not  give  up  this  tour.166  It  is  better  for  her  to 
occupy  herself  than  to  sit  here. 

2.  But,  I  do  not  wholly  like  her  going  away  very  soon.  She  is  due  to  leave 
on  the  18th  that  is  just,  about  ten  or  eleven  days  from  now.  I  would  personally 
prefer  her  staying  a  few  days  more  here  and  then  undertaking  the  tour.  This  is 
entirely  my  own  idea  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  her 
and  do  not  know  what  her  reactions  might  be. 

3 .  Will  it  be  possible  for  her  to  cut  out  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the 
tour,  that  is  the  ones  connected  with  East  Africa,  and  start  the  tour  in  West 
Africa?  That  will  give  her  some  extra  days  here.  Could  you  kindly  look  into  this 
matter  and  then  we  can  have  a  talk  and  I  can  consult  Indiraj  i. 

4 .  If  this  is  done,  people  in  East  Africa  will  naturally  be  much  disappointed. 
All  we  can  tell  them  is  that  she  will  try  to  have  a  special  tour  in  East  Africa  later 
if  possible. 


275.  To  Subimal  Dutt:  Not  Visiting  East  Africa167 

Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  has  not  yet  finally  decided  about  her  tour.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  she  is  not  going  to  East  Africa.  Whether  she  will  go  to  West  Africa 
and  beyond  has  still  to  be  decided.  I  hope  that  the  decision  will  be  made  in  a 
day  or  two. 

2.  If  she  decided  to  go  to  Nigeria  etc.,  then  the  exact  dates  can  be  settled 
in  consultation  with  her. 

3 .  I  doubt  very  much  if  Indiraj  i  would  like  to  add  to  her  tour  programme 
by  going  to  Morocco.  This  matter  also  can  be  considered  after  she  has  decided 
to  go  on  tour. 


165.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru,  M.J.  Desai  and  Subimal  Dutt,  8  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No. 
C.P.D.- 1 7/59-AFR-II,  Vol.  I,  p.  35/Note. 

166.  She  was  mourning  the  death  of  Feroze  Gandhi.  See  Appendix  24. 

167.  Note,  12  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  C.P.D.-l  7/59-AFR-II,  Vol  I,  pp.  36-37/ Note. 
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4.  In  case  she  is  unable  to  go  on  the  tour,  Shri  Rameshwar  Rao  may  well 
be  the  Leader  of  our  Delegation. 


(iii)  Nigeria 

276.  For  the  Nigerian  Broadcasting  Corporation168 

I  send  my  warm  greetings  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Nigeria  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  their  becoming  a  sovereign  independent  nation.  This  is 
indeed  a  happy  day  for  Nigeria,  for  Africa  and  for  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting  today  in  the  world  than  the  emergence  of 
independent  nations  in  Africa.  The  whole  of  that  great  continent  is  astir  and  a 
new  life  is  pulsating  through  its  veins.  New  problems  face  it  and  there  are 
many  difficulties.  But  the  real  thing  is  this  new  and  vital  spark  in  Africa  which 
has  rather  suddenly  commanded  the  world’s  attention. 

We  in  India  welcome  this  great  development  in  Africa  and  offer  our 
cooperation  in  such  ways  as  are  possible  for  us  in  the  great  tasks  which  face 
all  of  us. 


277.  To  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa169 

On  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  attainment  of  independence  by  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria,  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India  and  on  my 
own  behalf  have  much  pleasure  in  extending  to  your  Excellency  our  cordial 
felicitations  and  best  wishes  for  your  Excellency’s  personal  happiness  and  for 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria.  We  are 
confident  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  India  and  Nigeria  will  be 
strengthened  in  coming  years  and  that  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  will  be  able  to 
contribute  appreciably  towards  the  promotion  of  world  peace. 


168.  Message,  24  September  1960. 

169.  Message  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  1  October  1960.  Report 
from  National  Herald ,  2  October  1960. 
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(iv)  Congo 


278.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Aid170 

I  really  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  in  this  matter.17'  The  situation  is  much  too 
confused.  In  any  event,  the  Security  Council  is  meeting  tomorrow.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  at  this  stage,  and  with  the  knowledge  at  our  disposal,  that  the 
UN  have  not  carried  out  the  instructions  given  by  the  Security  Council  or  have 
failed  to  fulfill  their  duties. 

2.  So  far  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  apart  from  UN  aid,  it  appears  that 
some  arms  have  been  supplied  to  Lumumba  by  U.A.R.  and  perhaps  by  the 
Soviet  though  that  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  Soviet  have  given  him  a  number 
of  transport  aircraft. 

3.  It  appears  that  Belgium  has  continued  to  supply  arms  to  Katanga. 

279.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  Subimal  Dutt:  Support  for 
Lumumba172 

The  Defence  Minister  telephoned  to  me  from  London  at  about  9-45  P.M.  tonight. 
He  spoke  about  the  Congo  situation  and  said  that  C.S.  Jha  had  telephoned  to 
him  from  New  York  after  Jha’s  talk  with  me.  I  told  Shri  Krishna  Menon  that  I 
had  sent  a  long  telegram  to  him  tonight  and  gave  him  briefly  the  substance  of  it. 

2 .  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  came  to  see  Indira  Gandhi  today.  He  told  her 
that  all  the  African  students  in  Delhi,  including  those  from  East  Africa,  were 
strong  supporters  of  Lumumba  and  were  angry  with  the  UN  for  not  having 
supported  Lumumba  fully. 


280.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Assessing  the  Situation173 

I  have  read  Shri  Rahman’s  letters.174  They  are  not  models  of  lucidity.  I  realise 
that  the  position  in  the  Congo  is  itself  not  a  lucid  one.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion 


170.  Note,  9  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-59/60- AFR-II  (Notes),  pp.  3-4/Note 

171.  See  Appendix  25. 

172.  Note,  18  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-59/60-AFR-II  (Notes),  p.  7/Note. 

173.  Note,  17  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-59/60-AFR-II,  Vol.-I,  pp.75-77/corr. 

174.  See  Appendices  39  and  50. 
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about  the  situation  there  in  these  letters  does  not  convey  any  clear  impression. 

2 .  The  analysis  given  in  the  first  letter,  paragraph  8,  about  the  legal  position 
is  not  one  with  which  I  agree  at  all.  In  fact  I  think  that  one  of  the  basic  errors 
has  been  in  not  realising  what  the  legal  position  is  and  firmly  adhering  to  it.  As 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  only  legal  base  can  be  the  elected  Parliament.  The 
fact  that  Kasavubu  has  prorogued  it  does  not  mean  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

3 .  Iam  anxious  that  India  should  not  get  more  entangled  in  the  Congo 
than  it  has  already.  Certainly  I  would  not  like  more  armed  forces  to  go.  Even  in 
regard  to  technicians,  I  am  a  little  doubtful  but  we  might  consider  this  if  we  are 
asked  for  them. 


281.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Regarding  the  “Fundamental  Law”175 

I  have  read  Dr.  Krishna  Rao’s  note.176  His  view  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
interpretation  being  put  on  the  Fundamental  Law  in  the  Congo,  probably  by  the 
U.N.  people.  I  remember  seeing  a  brief  telegram  two  or  three  days  ago  to  the 
effect  that  legally  President  Kasavubu  had  a  right  to  dismiss  Prime  Minister 
Lumumba.  According  to  Dr.  Krishna  Rao,  this  is  not  a  correct  view. 

2.  I  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  a  copy  of  Dr.  Krishna  Rao’s 
note  to  our  representative  in  the  Congo,  Rahman.  He  could  show  it  to  the  U.N. 
representative,  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  just  for  his  information.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
can  send  any  matter  by  post  to  Rahman. 

3 .  Anyhow,  you  could  send  him  a  telegram  saying  that  we  have  had  the 
Fundamental  Law  examined  by  our  constitutional  advisers  and  their  view  is 
that  the  President  had  no  right  to  dismiss  the  Prime  Minister,  as  he  did,  and  that 
Lumumba,  therefore,  continues  constitutionally  to  be  Prime  Minister  till 
Parliament  decides  otherwise.  You  may  state  this  a  little  more  fully,  though  you 
need  not  go  into  details.  This  would  be  in  justification  of  the  attitude  we  have 
taken  up. 

4.  SG  and  FS  should  see  these  papers. 


175.  Note,  22  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  CPD-42/60-AFR-II,  p.  1/Note. 

176.  See  Appendix  62. 

On  22  October  1960,  M.J.  Desai  wrote  to  Nehru  saying  he  had  asked  Krishna  Rao, 
Deputy  Secretary,  Legal  and  Treaties  Division,  MEA  to  prepare  a  Note  on  the  Fundamental 
Law  with  reference  to  the  position  of  Lumumba. 
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(v)  Kenya 

282.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Indians  leaving  Kenya177 

P.N.  Rajabhoj:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  Indian  citizens  in  Kenya  are  migrating  to  England;  and 

(b)  If  so,  what  is  the  number  of  Indian  citizens  who  migrated  from  Kenya 
to  England  during  the  past  four  months? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  As 
far  as  the  Government  of  India  are  aware,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
India  citizens  in  Kenya  are  migrating  to  England. 

(b)  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  number.  However,  during  the  past 
four  months,  the  Indian  Commission  in  Nairobi  and  the  Indian  Trade  Commission 
in  Mombasa  granted  altogether  29  endorsements  for  the  United  Kingdom  either 
on  the  existing  Indian  passports  of  the  holders  or  on  new  passports  issued  by 
them.  These  endorsements  were  granted  to  facilitate  higher  studies,  visits  to 
the  United  Kingdom  on  leave  or  holiday,  medical  treatment,  marriage  or  to 
ladies  who  wished  to  join  their  husbands  who  were  already  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


283.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Monckton  Commission  Report178 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Monckton 
Commission.179 1  have,  however,  just  read  paragraphs  1 1 1  and  1 12  of  the  Report. 

2 .  I  agree  with  you  that  you  should  write  to  our  Commissioner  in  Nairobi180 
on  the  line  you  have  suggested.  This  line  appears  to  me  both  right  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Indian 
community  there  than  any  other  course  of  action.  For  them  to  get  an  odd  seat 
would  make  no  real  difference  and  would  separate  and  isolate  them  from  others. 
If,  however,  they  act  up  to  your  advice  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Africans, 


177.  Written  answers  to  questions,  6  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos. 
17-24,  31  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3601-3602. 

178.  Note,  31  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  CPD-41/60-AFR-II,  p.  3/Note. 

179.  See  Appendix  68. 

180. 1.J.  Bahadur  Singh. 
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this  would  undoubtedly  create  a  good  impression  among  the  Africans.  A 
common  roll  is  no  doubt  preferable  and  we  should  ask  for  it.  But  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  if  there  is  no  such  common  roll,  Indians  would  prefer  to  be 
registered  as  African  voters. 

3 .  You  might  write  a  little  more  fully  to  our  Commissioner  in  Nairobi  and 
suggest  to  him  to  explain  the  implications  of  all  this  to  the  Indians  there.  What 
attitude  they  take  up  at  the  present  juncture,  will  vitally  affect  their  future.  It  is 
clear  that  they  have  no  real  future  there  if  they  isolate  themselves  and  are  not 
on  good  terms  with  the  Africans. 

(i)  China 

284.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Chinese  Publications  in  India181 

Nawab  Singh  Chauhan:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  book  entitled  A  Simple  Geography  of  China 
by  Wang  Hun-heng  in  which  large  tracts  of  Indian  territory  and  Everest 
etc.,  of  Nepal  are  shown  as  Chinese  territories,  is  being  openly  sold  at 
the  People’s  Book  Houses  throughout  India;  and 

(b)  If  the  answer  to  part  (a)  above  be  in  the  affirmative,  what  action 
Government  have  taken  in  the  matter? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Yes,  the  maps  in  the  book  show  large  parts  of  eastern  Ladakh,  some  parts 
of  Punjab  and  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  whole  of  the  N.E.F.A.  as  part  of 
China.  Necessary  steps  have  been  taken  under  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Sea  Customs  Act,  1878. 

:%r  I 

3ft  fsishl  3-31  3t?t  3%  ^frsr  <*><i4 

I  W  33  33fft  %  fft3?  T5T I  ?  %  33fft  3M  %  eft  fft3? 

tft  ft  I 


181.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos.  1 7- 
24,  31  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3024-3026. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Nawab  Singh  Chauhan:  I  asked  whether  the  Government  is  investigating 
the  open  and  legal  sale  of  this  book  by  the  Peoples’  Publishing  House?  It  is 
anyway  being  sold  illegally. 


Translation  ends.] 

Lakshmi  Menon:  It  is  against  the  Notification  issued  by  the  Finance  Ministry, 
but  it  is  true  that  books  are  being  sold  by  the  Peoples’  Publishing  House  in 
several  States— Delhi,  Bihar,  Bombay  Kerala,  U.P.  and  Madras. 

N.M.  Lingam:  Apart  from  action  under  the  Sea  Customs  Act,  has  any 
protest  been  made  to  the  Chinese  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  It  is  not  a  question  of  protests  being  made  because 
the  Chinese  Government  and  its  officers  are  suffering  under  a  misapprehension 
about  this  matter.  Argument  has  been  going  on  about  this  matter. 

Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  May  I  know  as  to  how  this  book  came  into  India,  and 
whether  any  action  has  been  taken  against  the  people  who  have  been  selling 
it  all  along? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  book,  or  that  part  of  it,  will  presumably  be  seized. 

B.K.P.  Sinha:182  May  I  know  who  are  the  people  who  own,  control  and  run 
the  Peoples’  Publishing  Houses?  What  are  the  political  affiliations  of  those 
gentlemen? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Communists. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  object  to  this  kind  of  remark  and  question.  This  is 
the  sort  of  propaganda  that  they  carry  on  against  our  party.  They  can  go 
and  do  it  outside.  I  do  not  know  why  every  time  we  are  brought  in.  If  you 
think  that  kind  of  terms  should  be  used  against  us  in  this  manner,  we  can 
also  do  it.  We  are  also  masters  in  it. 


182.  Independent. 
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Faridul  Haq  Ansari:  What  about  my  question,  Sir? 
Chairman:  It  is  over. 


285.  To  Sundarlal:  Invitation  to  Visit  China183 

24th  September,  1960 

My  dear  Sundarlal, 

We  have  received  a  letter  addressed  to  you  from  the  President  of  the  China- 
India  Friendship  Association184  in  Peking  inviting  you  to  lead  a  ten-member 
delegation  of  the  India-China  Friendship  Association  to  visit  China  in  September, 
1960,  for  a  one  month  visit.  This  letter  is  being  forwarded  to  you  separately. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  such  an  invitation  should  be  sent  at  the  very  last 
moment.  This  was  done  last  year  too  and  we  pointed  this  out  to  the  Chinese 
authorities. 

However,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  wish  to  go  or  not.  If  you  so 
wish,  you  can  go  there.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  any  such  visit  of  a 
delegation  from  India  at  this  stage  would  be  very  much  criticised  here.  Instead 
of  doing  any  good  in  promoting  friendship,  it  will  have  the  reverse  effect.  I  am 
putting  this  aspect  before  you.  For  the  rest  you  can  decide  as  you  wish. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


286.  To  Chou  En  lai:  Greetings185 

On  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  I  convey  to  your  Excellency  the  warmest  congratulations 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  India,  to  which  I  add  my  own,  together 
with  our  best  wishes  for  the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  your  people. 


1 83 .  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  India-China  Friendship  Association;  address:  40,  Hanuman 
Lane,  New  Delhi.  MEA,  File  No.  10(6)-EA/59,  p.3/corr.  Copied  to  Subimal  Dutt.  Also 
available  in  Pandit  Sunder  Lai  Papers,  NMML,  File  No.  35  and  the  JN  Collection. 

184.  Chu  Tunan.  From  http://en.cpalfc.org.cn/content/details28-22276.html.  Accessed  on  24 
November  2014. 

185.  Message  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  1  October  1960. 
Reproduced  from  National  Herald ,  2  October  1960. 
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G)  USSR 

287.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  Subimal  Dutt:  Soviet  Youth 
Delegation186 

This  question  of  youth  delegations  coming  to  India  has  repeatedly  come  up 
before  us  in  various  forms  and  has  embarrassed  us  to  some  extent.  In  view  of 
our  good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous  to 
any  delegation  that  comes  from  there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  for  the  Youth  Congress  to  associate  itself  generally  with  the  Youth 
Federation.  Inevitably  in  such  an  association,  the  leading  part  will  be  played  by 
the  Federation. 

2.  To  ask  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  postpone  this  visit  at  this  late  stage 
would  tend  to  upset  the  arrangements  already  made.  But  even  if  this  is  postponed, 
the  same  question  will  face  us  later.  Therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
FS187  that  the  Soviet  Youth  Delegation188  can  come  here  as  arranged,  but  that 
the  Youth  Congress  should  not  associate  itself  with  the  Federation  in 
arrangements  for  the  Soviet  Delegation.  They  should,  however,  give  a  separate 
reception  to  them.  This  can  be  explained  to  Shri  Ramlal  Parikh  of  the  Youth 
Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador. 

3.  I  agree  with  SG  that  it  is  not  worthwhile  for  the  Youth  Congress  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  preparatory  meeting  in  Moscow. 


288.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Friendship  University  at 
Moscow189 


October  13,  1960 

My  dear  Humayun, 

P.D.  Erzin,  Vice  Rector,  Friendship  University,  Moscow  has  asked  for  an 
interview  with  me.  I  shall  be  seeing  him  on  Sunday  morning. 

He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  in  touch  with  you  about  this  University  and  the 
Indian  applications.  Could  you  let  me  know  what  is  being  done  in  this  matter 


186.  Note,  6  September  1960. 

187.  Subimal  Dutt  asked  to  meet  Parikh  on  9  September  1960  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  on 
7  September  1960. 

188.  Nehru  met  the  Delegation  on  27  November  1960. 

189.  Letter.  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  File  No.  13/1960-61. 
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and  what  attitude  we  have  taken  up  in  regard  to  Indian  students  going  to  this 
University?190 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


289.  To  Krishna  Kripalani191 


October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Krishna, 

I  have  received  today  your  letter  from  Stuttgart  dated  17th  October.  I  think 
that  you  should  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  to  visit 
Moscow  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Tolstoy’s  death.  As  you 
point  out  in  your  letter,  you  were  invited  last  year  and  you  could  not  accept  this 
invitation  then.  It  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  refuse  a  second  time.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  you  should  go  to  Moscow  for  this  purpose.  As  for  the  length  of 
your  stay  there,  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  If  necessary  you  can  stay  for  ten 
days  which  have  been  suggested,  or  you  may  stay  a  little  less. 

I  am  sending  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  this  reply  to  the  Vice-President. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


290.  To  K.P.S.  Menon:  Future  Meeting  of  the  UNGA192 


October  24,  1960 


My  dear  K.P.S. , 

As  you  must  know,  we  had  rather  an  exciting  time  in  New  York  when  we  went 
there  for  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  meeting.  I  am  glad  that  I  went.  That  gave 
me  a  clearer  insight  into  events  and  the  working  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  I  could  not  have  had  from  any  reports  that  might  have  been  sent  to  me 
here.  Also,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  number  of  Heads  of  Governments 


190.  See  Appendix  5 1 . 

191.  Letter.  Copied  to  S.  Radhakrishnan.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  40(7)/59-63-PMS, 
(Vol.  I),  Sr.  No.  97-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

192.  Letter  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 
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and  States.  I  met  Khrushchev  several  times,  and  we  had  fairly  good  talks,  the 
talking  being  done  mostly  by  Khrushchev.  At  our  last  meeting  in  New  York,  he 
repeatedly  laid  stress  on  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  preferably  in 
Geneva,  early  next  year.  At  first,  he  had  suggested  February-March.  Then,  he 
was  agreeable  to  the  meeting  being  held  even  in  April.  He  was  anxious  that 
Heads  of  Governments  should  attend  this  meeting,  and  that  the  meeting  should 
be  confined  to  a  discussion  on  disarmament. 

I  generally  agreed  with  the  idea  of  an  early  meeting,  preferably  in  April.  I 
also  preferred  Geneva  for  the  meeting.  I  suggested  to  him,  however,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  full  Disarmament  Conference  rather 
than  the  General  Assembly.  This  full  Disarmament  Conference,  in  fact,  is  the 
full  Assembly.  From  the  procedural  point  of  view,  it  would  be  probably  simpler 
and  easier  to  have  the  full  Disarmament  Conference  meeting  there  than  that  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Also,  if  a  General  Assembly  meeting  is  held,  it  is  not 
possible  to  confine  it  to  the  disarmament  problem  only.  It  will  always  be  open 
to  any  member  to  raise  any  other  question. 

I  thought  that  these  were  valid  arguments.  But  Khrushchev  went  on  insisting 
on  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  Geneva,  because  he  thought  that  this  will 
give  it  a  higher  status  and  will  attract  more  attention.  Also,  that  perhaps  the 
Heads  of  States  might  not  otherwise  come. 

Many  of  the  things  that  Khrushchev  said  at  the  Assembly  meeting  in  New 
York,  were  relevant  and  important.  For  my  part,  I  agreed  with  the  great  stress 
he  laid  on  disarmament.  But,  unfortunately,  his  behaviour  was  rough  in  the 
extreme  and  did  not  advance  his  cause.  Also,  I  think  that  his  great  insistence  on 
practically  the  removal  of  Hammarskjold  did  not  seem  to  me  very  wise.  I  could 
understand  his  feeling  about  the  present  position  of  Hammarskjold.  But,  in  the 
way  he  put  it,  this  tended  to  become  a  basic  issue  on  which  the  Assembly 
might  even  break  up.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  Member  States  in  the 
Assembly  did  not  want  this  issue  to  be  pressed  that  far. 

If  Hammarskjold  is  forced  to  resign,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  another 
person  to  take  his  place. 

Then,  repeated  hints  and  even  threats  have  been  held  out,  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation  walking  out  from  the  Committees  and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  U.N. 
This  is  still  a  possibility  insofar  as  the  First  Committee  is  concerned.  If  there  is 
this  walk  out,  the  First  Committee  will  not  be  able  to  function,  and  the  same 
fate  will  befall  the  other  Committees.  Altogether,  I  do  not  like  this  prospect. 
The  general  situation  is  a  very  serious  one. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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(k)  Middle  East 

291.  To  MEA:  Reluctant  to  Invite  King  Hussain193 

Please  see  the  attached  telegram  from  our  Ambassador  in  Baghdad.194 1  do  not 
remember  seeing  the  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  our  inviting 
King  Hussain  to  India  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  Prime  Minister  Kassim 
comes  into  this. 

2.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  filled  with  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of 
inviting  King  Hussain  here.  Recently  at  the  UN  he  delivered  a  bitter  cold  war 
speech.  I  did  not  meet  him  at  the  UN  but  as  he  came  late  to  New  York  it  was 
not  easy  to  do  so. 

3.  In  any  event,  one  thing  is  clear.  January  is  a  month  which  is  very 
difficult  for  us.  I  shall  be  out  of  Delhi  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  January  attending 
the  Congress  Sessions  etc.  From  the  8th  to  the  10th  the  King  of  Morocco  is  in 
Delhi.  On  the  15th  I  have  to  go  to  Bombay  for  the  opening  of  the  Canada-India 
Reactor.  On  the  21st  Queen  Elizabeth  reaches  Delhi.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can 
easily  fit  in  King  Hussain’s  visit  here  during  this  month. 


(1)  Ceylon 


292.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Katcha  Thivu  Island195 

Niranjan  Singh:196  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  The  area  and  population  of  Katcha  Thivu  Island  which  is  in  dispute 
between  India  and  Ceylon;  and 

(b)  The  progress  so  far  made  to  resolve  this  dispute? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
Katcha  Thivu  is  an  uninhabited  island  with  an  area  of  roughly  75  acres. 
The  question  of  taking  up  our  claims  with  the  Government  of  Ceylon  is 
under  consideration. 

193.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru  and  Subimal  Dutt,  13  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  34-A  (20)- 
WANA/60,  p.  3/Note. 

194.  See  Appendix  44. 

195.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos.  1 7- 
24,  31  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3049-3050. 

196.  PSP. 
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Niranjan  Singh:  When  will  the  population  figure  be  known  to  us? 
Chairman:  Population? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  No  population. 

Chairman:  Uninhabited. 

Jaswant  Singh:  Is  it  a  disputed  area?  Is  there  a  dispute  as  to  whom  it 
belongs  to,  whether  to  India  or  Ceylon? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Our  people  have  certain  fishing  rights  there.  The  Ceylon 
Government  wanted  that  island  to  be  used  for  gunnery  and  targetry.  We 
are  trying  to  get  our  claims. 

Jaswant  Singh:  Is  it  only  fishing  right  or  ownership? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  was  a  claim  on  one  of  the  old  principal  zamindaries, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  zamindari.  The  zamindari  has  gone  now,  and  I  do  not 
quite  know  as  to  where  the  matter  stands.197 

Jaswant  Singh:  May  I  know  whether  the  sovereignty  is  that  of  Ceylon  or 
of  some  other  country? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  matter  under  argument. 

A.N.  Bose:  What  is  the  distance  of  the  island  from  the  coast  of  India  and 
from  the  coast  of  Ceylon? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  18  miles  east  of  Pamban.  Where  Pamban  is  I  do  not 
know. 


197.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  322. 
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(m)  Vietnam 

293.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  US  Advisers  in  South  Vietnam198 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  United  States’  decision  to 
double  the  numerical  strength  of  the  United  States  Military  Advisers  in 
South  Vietnam; 

(b)  Whether  this  is  not  a  contravention  of  Article  16  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  and  Point  4  of  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva 
Conference;  and 

(c)  What  steps  India  has  taken  in  the  matter  for  ensuring  the  observance 
of  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  and  Declaration? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  (a)  Yes,  Sir;  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  this  matter.199 
(b)  and  (c)  The  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam 
considered  the  South  Vietnam  Government’s  proposal  for  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  military  instructors  (not  advisers).  The  Commission  decided 
to  take  note  of  the  proposal  on  the  understanding  that  these  additional  military 
instructors  would  not  be  introduced  except  in  conformity  with  the  procedure 
laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Agreement,  which  implies  that  no  violation  of  Article 
16  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  involved. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference  makes  no 
mention  of  instructors  in  so  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned. 


198.  Written  answers  to  questions,  6  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos. 
17-24,  31  August-9  September  1960,  col.  3627. 

199.  See  Appendix  1. 
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(n)  General 


294.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Another  Bandung200 

Maheswar  Naik:201  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  preparatory  work  has 
been  completed  for  holding  an  Economic  Conference  of  the  Bandung 
countries;  and 

(b)  If  so,  what  is  the  latest  stage  of  such  preparations? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b) 
The  proposal  to  hold  a  Conference  of  “Bandung  countries”  to  consider 
economic  questions  of  common  interest  first  came  from  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Ceylon,  the  late  Mr.  S.W.R.D.  Bandaranaike.202  Our  Prime 
Minister  expressed  his  agreement  to  the  proposal  and  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the  level  of  officials  of  the  five  “Colombo 
countries”  to  discuss  the  agenda  and  other  related  aspects.  On  the  report 
of  the  preliminary  meeting  which  was  circulated  to  the  various  Governments 
concerned  our  Prime  Minister  replied  suggesting  that  the  final  conference 
be  held  in  Colombo  in  December  1959  or  any  time  after  March  1960. 
However,  the  next  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  Mr.  Dahanayake,  later 
explained  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Colombo  power  countries  was  that  the  idea  of  such  a  Conference  should 
be  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Since  then  there  have  been  no  further 
talks  or  developments. 

Maheswar  Naik:  May  I  know  the  names  of  the  countries  which  are  likely 
to  participate  in  this  proposed  conference? 

♦ 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Bandung  countries. 

Maheswar  Naik:  May  I  know  whether  countries  with  a  different  political 
ideology  are  likely  to  participate  in  this  conference  and,  if  so,  whether  their 


200.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  1  September  1960.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXX,  Nos.  17- 
24,  31  August-9  September  1960,  cols  3054-3056. 

201.  Congress. 

202.  See  SWJN/SS/50/item  183. 
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participation  in  this  conference  and,  if  so,  whether  their  participation  in  it 
will  fit  in  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  conference. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  conference  is  not  being  held.  Therefore,  the  question 
does  not  arise. 

Jaswant  Singh:  I  would  like  to  know  whether  we  would  pursue  this  matter 
or  have  dropped  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  we  that  dropped  it.  The  events  following  the  sad 
assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  led  to  this.  Since  then,  all  kinds 
of  new  conditions  have  arisen.  If  and  when  it  is  held,  who  might  be  invited,  I 
cannot  answer  because  great  changes  are  taking  place,  and  as  the  House  knows, 
dozens  of  new  countries  in  Africa  have  become  free  and  all  that,  and  who  will 
be  invited  from  among  the  new  ones,  who  will  not  be  invited  who  were  previously 
invited,  that  would  be  a  question  for  the  sponsors  of  any  such  conference  in 
future. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:203  May  I  know  whether  any  Bandung  spirit  is  still  left 
in  the  Bandung  countries? 

[Not  swinging  to  tune] 


Political  Who  s  What 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  4  September  1960,  p.  9) 


203.  Congress. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  take,  it  depends  on  particular  individuals  or  particular 
countries.  A  good  thing  that  has  come  into  existence  can  never  vanish  into 
thin  air. 


295.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  International  Affairs204 

Speaker:  The  House  will  now  take  up  further  consideration  of  the  following 
motion  moved  by  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  the  31st  August,  I960,205 
namely:- 

That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  relation  thereto  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister — 

Nath  Pai:206  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  may  I  make  a  request  to  the  Prime  Minister? 
Yesterday,  he  referred  that  the  current  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  is  a  very  important  one  and  heads  of  Governments  will  be  probably 
going.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  is  also  likely 
to  move?  Will  he  tell  the  House? 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet  some  of  the  points  and  criticisms  raised  on  the 
debate  yesterday.  Right  at  the  beginning,  the  hon.  Member,  Professor  Hiren 
Mukerjee  expressed  a  great  deal  of  indignation  at  some  reference  I  had  made  in 
the  other  House  to  the  activities  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  such  a  shining 
member.  He  said,  rather  warmly,  that  he  was  not  going  to  take  what  I  said  lying 
down.  Well,  it  is  entirely  up  to  him  to  lie,  sit  or  stand,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to 
me,  but  I  was  little  surprised  at  what  he  said.  He  used  the  words,  I  think,  that 
I  had  a  phobia,  a  Communist  phobia.  Well,  some  people  may  have  it.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  phobia  that  I  possess,  and  certainly  not  a  Communist  phobia. 

But  I  do  have  strong  feelings  when  our  national  interests  are  concerned.  I 
do,  in  spite  of  my  attempt  not  to  be  narrow-minded  and  to  think  in  larger  terms 
of  the  world,  feel  rather  strongly  about  this  country  of  mine,  and  I  feel  strongly 


204.  Motion,  1  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLVI,  29  August-9  September 
1960,  cols  6202-6217. 

205.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  265. 

206.  Bapu  Nath  Pai,  PSP. 
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when  its  interests  are  not  only  ignored,  opposed,  but  when  people  of  this  country 
forget  the  fact  that  they  have  a  certain  duty  to  this  country  and  stand  up  for 
those  who  have  aligned  themselves  against  this  country  in  many  ways.  I  shall 
go  thus  far  to  say  that  I  hope  I  am  strong  enough  not  to  stand  for  India  in  a 
matter  if  I  think  India  is  wrong;  I  am  not  prepared  in  theory,  in  practice,  I  do 
not  know,  I  may  be  moved,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  India  is  right  or  wrong,  I 
want  India  to  be  right  not  wrong.  But  where  I  believe  India  is  right  I  am 
certainly  going  to  stand  for  India  with  all  my  strength  and  might. 

In  this  frontier  matter  which  we  have  discussed  here  repeatedly,  I  am 
convinced  of  India’s  position,  India’s  stand.  The  fact  that  I  do  not  fall  into  line 
with  some  hon.  Members  opposite  who  continually  demand  some  kind  of 
warfare  immediately  for  the  vacation  of  these  territories  of  India  which  are 
occupied  does  not  indicate,  perhaps,  that  I  feel  less  strongly  about  this  matter 
but  only,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  that  I  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
about  these  things  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  enough  in  such  matters  to  talk 
loudly  without  reference  to  consequences,  without  reference  to  what  one  can 
do  and  what  one  cannot  do. 

However,  the  point  I  wish  to  say  is,  this — I  have  given  a  specific  instance — 
that  the  weekly  organ,  I  believe,  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  is  called  the 
New  Age  has  carried  on  a  consistent,  a  blatant,  a  pernicious  and  a  false 
propaganda  on  this  issue.  And  I  use  my  words  deliberately.  I  say  that  propaganda 
is  meant  to  defame  our  position.  Of  course,  it  begins  by  saying  “Let  us  all  be 
friends.”  Let  everybody  be  friends.  We  all  want  to  be  friends.  That  is  why  we 
are  dealing  with  this  matter  in  a  friendly  way.  I  want  definitely  and  I  should 
have  liked  to  know — I  asked  this  question  in  the  other  House  and  there  was  no 
answer — as  to  whether  that  propaganda  in  that  paper  reflects  the  views  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  India  or  it  does  not. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:207  Sir,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  Prime  Minister, 
it  is  a  fact — nobody  denies  it,  it  is  stated  on  the  paper  itself — that  New  Age 
is  published  by  the  Communist  Party  of  India.  I  do  not  mind  the 
advertisement  which  the  Prime  Minister  gives  to  New  Age  in  this  House, 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  can  point  out  anything  anti¬ 
national  stated,  there  are  ways  and  means  open  to  him  as  head  of  the 
Government  to  take  action.  We  stand  by  the  Meerut  resolution  of  the  National 
Council  of  our  Party.  If  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  us  to — (Interruptions) 
deviate  from  it,  we  cannot  oblige  him. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  no.  We  are  not  a  court  of  law  here  to  go  into  this.  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  the  fact  which  I  think  should  be  obvious  to  any  reader  of 
that  paper  that  on  this  issue  it  has  been  carrying  on  a  consistent  line  of  propaganda 
which  certainly  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  line  of  Indian  thinking.  Also,  it 
may  interest  them  to  know  that  because  of  this,  extracts  from  this  paper  are 
copiously  used  across  the  seas  in  other  countries  to  justify  their  position.  It  is 
interesting. 

I  would  also  mention  this  thing.  I  would  prefer  not  to  mention  names — it  is 
not  proper  here  to  mention  them — but  I  would  mention  areas  where  they  function: 
in  the  Kangra  district,  in  Himachal  Pradesh,  in  the  Lahaul  valley,  in  Garhwal 
and  in  the  Almora  district.  It  is  some  kind  of  an  insidious  propaganda  being 
carried  on  in  these  border  districts  which  are  peculiarly  delicate.  Naturally,  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  one  might  be  doing  in  Bombay,  Madras  or  elsewhere. 
In  that  very  delicate  area,  for  people  going  and  carrying  on  propaganda  on 
those  lines  which  are  broadly,  I  might  say,  on  the  New  Age  lines,  it  has  certain 
undesirable  consequences. 

Hem  Barua:  Why  do  they  not  name  them  and  find  them  out?  Simply  making 

a  reference  like  this  nothing. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Government  are  taking  steps.  We  deal  with  them.  The  State 
Governments  deal  with  these  people. 

Now,  I  might  add  that  I  say  this — I  was  talking  about  this  business — 
because  it  is  a  matter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  economic  policy  or  any 
other  policy.  I  do  not  mind  the  hon.  Member  opposite  advancing  any  economic 
arguments,  economic  policies,  etc.  He  ought  to  know  that  far  from  having  any 
Communist  phobia,  we  are  as  a  Government,  as  a  country,  in  terms  of  the 
closest  friendly  relations  with  the  biggest  Communist  country  in  the  world, 
that  is,  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  communism.  It  has  to  do 
with  nationalism  and  India’s  freedom  and  India’s  integrity. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  The  election  will  decide.  (Interruptions) 

Some  hon.  Members:  No,  no. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  kind  of  remark  that  the  hon.  Member  made  surprises 
me  even  more.  I  did  not  expect  it  of  him.  This  kind  of  forward  people  who 
have  no  relation  to  India’s  thinking,  India’s  thought  say  this:  they  say  that  the 
elections  will  decide  who  will  win  or  lose.  Whether  they  win  or  lose,  they  are 
acting  wrongly,  anti-patriotically,  anti-nationally — (Interruptions) 
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Speaker:  Order,  order. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  On  a  point  of  order.  Here  is  a  statement  being  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  perhaps  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  No,  no.  (Interruptions) 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  The  Communist  Party  Members  have  been  elected  to  this 
House:  not  by  the  grace  of  the  Congress  Party.  He  said  that  we  act  “anti- 
nationally”.  This  is  a  kind  of  statement  which  goes  against  the  grain  of 
Parliamentary  discussion.  If  they  want  to  push  us  out  of  Parliament,  ways 
and  means  are  open  to  him  to  do  something  about  it.  But  I  cannot  understand 
this  kind  of  deviation  into  an  unmannerly  exhibition  of  anti- 
parliamentarianism. 

Raghunath  Singh:  Unparliamentarily  or  unmannerly? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  evident  that  hon.  Members  opposite,  some  of  them, 
have  lost  all  sense  of  balance. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  You  started  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  At  least  mine  is  a  right  balance;  yours  is  a  wrong  balance. 
(Interruptions)  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question — the  right  side  and 
the  wrong  side.  (Interruptions) 

Speaker:  No  interruptions  please. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  been  accused  by — not  the  hon.  Member  there — his 
close  colleague  outside . 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  You  said  once,  Sir,  wars  settle  nothing.  I  say  heated 
words  also  settle  nothing. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  sitting  down  for  the  Raja  Saheb.  I  have  been  accused 
of  carrying  on  malicious  propaganda  about  this  matter.  I  have  been  accused  of 
election  stunts  and  all  that.  The  Communist  Party  is  not  lacking  in  abuse  of 
language.  So,  I  want  to  make  this  clear.  Government,  of  course,  will  take  such 
action  as  it  can,  but  there  are  issues,  like  the  issues  of  India’s  integrity  on 
which  there  is  going  to  be  no  compromise  with  any  party  or  anybody  as  far  as 
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we  are  concerned,  I  put  it  to  him  again  a  straight  question:  Does  his  party  stand 
for  New  Age  articles  or  not?  It  is  a  straight  question.  They  are  in  print,  black 
and  white. 

H.  N.  Mukerjee:  It  is  rather  unfair:  I  do  not  have  the  New  Age  here  and  now 
in  Parliament  to  give  an  answer,  I  say  only  this  that  the  New  Age  declares 
itself  and  rightly  so  as  the  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India.  I  do  say 
also  that  Communist  Party  stands  by  the  Meerut  resolution  of  the  National 
Council  of  our  Party.  I  cannot  go  further  than  that.  I  do  not  read  every 
syllable  of  the  New  Age  articles.  I  have  not  even  got  a  copy  of  it  before  me. 
I  am  asked  to  contradict  something  which  is  nowhere  in  the  picture  and  to 
which  nobody  refers. 

Speaker:  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ask  him  to  accept  it?  He  has 
already  said  that  it  is  the  organ  of  his  Party. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Thank  you,  Sir.  I  shall  deal  with  the  other  points.  Shri  H.  N. 
Mukerjee  advised  us  that  we  should  develop  diplomatic  relations  with  the  African 
States.  Obviously  we  are  going  to  develop  them  and  we  are  developing  them. 
Shri  Nath  Pai  referred  to  India’s  policy  of  “self-deception”  in  regard  to  China, 
the  failure  of  that  policy,  etc.  That  is  an  old  argument  with  which  I  regret  I  do 
not  agree.  I  am  yet  unable  to  understand  how  we  might  have  done  something 
else  ten  years  ago  or  eight  or  nine  years  ago  which  would  have  changed  the 
course  of  events,  as  people  seem  to  imagine  they  might.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
policy  always  is  perfect;  that  we  do  not  make  mistakes.  But,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  I  have  been  completely  unable  to  understand  this  type  of  criticism  that  is 
advanced  every  session  every  year  by  some  hon.  Members  opposite. 

What  is  happening  in  Tibet  apart  from  what  we  did  ten  or  nine  or  eight 
years  ago?  It  is  a  fact  that  what  has  happened  in  Tibet  has  been  a  grievous 
tragedy  for  the  people  of  Tibet.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  have  given  refuge  not  only  to  the  Dalai  Lama  but  to  large 
numbers  of  persons,  about  22,000,  is  evidence  of  how  we  felt  about  it  and 
how  we  continue  to  feel  about  it.  We  regret  deeply  at  many  of  the  accounts  and 
the  stories  which  have  reached  us  as  to  things  happening  in  Tibet.  That  is  one 
thing. 

It  is  another  thing  for  us  to  make  gestures  which  can  only  be  described  as 
helpless  gestures  of  indignation.  We  do  not  think — normally  every  case  has  to 
be  judged  by  its  merits — whether  such  gestures  are  profitable  or  dignified  for 
a  Government  like  ours  to  make. 

Nath  Pai  said  that  he  was  hurt  and  humiliated  at  my  saying  something 
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about  Goa  and  Africa.  He  must  have  misunderstood  me.  What  I  said  was,  that 
the  events  that  were  happening  in  Africa — a  large  number  of  new  countries 
becoming  independent — must  lead,  I  think,  to  the  ending  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  Africa.  In  that  connection,  I  said  Goa  also  will  have  to  go  out  of 
Portuguese  possession.  It  surely  will  not  go  by  some  magic  thing  happening 
elsewhere.  It  will  go  because  of  our  efforts  and  our  decisions  and  I  expect,  as 
I  pointed  out,  this  train  of  events  which  is  happening  certainly  has  an  effect  on 
our  own  decision  and  the  steps  we  may  take  at  the  right  moment. 

Dr.  Ram  Subhag  Singh  talked  about,  I  understand,  a  place  called  Hupsang 
Khad,  a  village  four  miles  on  our  side  of  Shipki  la.  I  can  assure  him  and  others 
who  might  be  under  any  misapprehension  that  this  village  is  completely  under 
our  possession.  There  is  no  question  of  anybody  else  being  there.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  in  that  small  area  there,  which  is  claimed  as  Chinese,  but  it  is  in  our 
possession. 

Then,  he  said  something  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  understand,  something 
about  foreigners  there  and  something  about  diplomats  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  our  border  areas.  I  really  do  not  understand  what  foreigners  are 
there.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  foreigner,  possibly  two,  in  that  area  in 
NEFA.  One  foreigner  is  Dr.  Verrier  Elwin,  who  is  our  adviser. 

Jaipal  Singh:  He  is  an  Indian  citizen  now. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  was  going  to  say  that.  Dr.  Verrier  Elwin  who  came  from  a 
foreign  country  became  an  Indian  citizen.  But  even  if  he  was  a  foreigner,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me  in  this  matter,  because  he  is  our  adviser  and  we 
attach  high  value  to  his  advice  and  to  his  experience  and  to  his  great  love  and 
attachment  for  India,  and  more  especially  the  tribal  people.  I  am  very  glad  that 
we  have  the  advantage  of  having  his  advice.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  many  of 
our  other  activities  in  the  tribal  areas,  whether  they  are  military  or  other.  He 
advises  us  on  social  and  other  matters. 

As  for  diplomats  going  there,  again  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is 
meant.  Who  are  the  diplomats?  We  do  not  permit  foreign  diplomats  to  go  there. 
We  do  not  encourage  them  to  go  there.  If  he  referred  to  our  own  officers,  they 
have  to  go  there  when  business  calls  them;  they  are  not  supposed  to  wander 
about. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  About  diplomats,  I  meant  the  northern  area;  not  our 
territory,  but  Tibet  and  the  entire  area  around  Tibet,  which  was  previously 
the  centre  of  meeting  ground  for  three  empires. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  quite  understood  it  now.  Mahanty  was  pleased  to  say 
that  our  patrols  on  the  border  were  not  doing  any  good,  I  am  surprised . 

Mahanty:  I  did  not  say  they  are  not  doing  any  good.  I  said  they  were  ill- 

equipped. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  standard  of  equipment  he  has  in  mind, 
and  how  he  judged  about  the  equipment  of  our  people  there.  I  really  do  not 
know.  May  be  if  you  judge  our  patrols  in  the  normal  American  standard,  they 
may  be  ill-equipped,  because  the  Americans  have  to  carry  about  all  kinds  of 
things  which  no  Indian  trooper  has,  because  they  can  afford  it.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  soldiers  there  are  very  well  equipped.  This  is  what  we  think  and  I 
just  do  not  understand  how  Shri  Mahanty  or  any  hon.  Member  can  make  a 
remark  like  this,  without  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  think  Shri  Mahanty  also  talked  about  General  Thimayya’s  visit  to  Italy 
and  about  his  having  a  look  at  their  mountaineering  school,  and  concluded  that 
we  must  be  very  backward  in  this,  because  Gen.  Thimayya  has  to  go  there  and 
look  at  it  in  Italy.  Surely  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  conclusion  to  arrive  at, 
because  you  want  to  learn  what  other  countries  are  doing  in  regard  to  anything — 
warfare,  etc.  As  General  Thimayya  had  to  go  to  England,  we  agreed  to  his 
stopping  in  Italy,  because  Italy  has  a  good  mountaineering  establishment,  to 
have  a  look  at  it  and  its  equipment  there.  I  may  say  that  most  foreigners  who 
know  do  not  share  Shri  Mahanty’s  opinions  about  our  soldiers. 

Some  hon.  Member  asked  why  we  keep  these  talks  that  are  going  on  with 
the  Chinese  officials  secret.  I  really  do  not  understand  this  question.  They  are 
talks  going  on  about  which  I  do  not  know  the  details — I  get  a  report  on  the 
second  or  third  day — examining  papers,  maps,  references,  etc.  They  are  taking 
place  in  the  public  marketplace.  They  are  confidential  talks.  What  kind  of 
statement  am  I  to  make,  except  to  say,  as  the  House  knows,  that  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  coming  to  a  settlement  or  anything.  The  officials  cannot 
arrive  at  settlements.  But  there  is  a  mass  of  material  and  we  thought  it  best  in 
the  circumstances  for  this  material  to  be  examined  carefully.  It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  about  some  papers  or  documents. 
Anyhow,  it  does  help  in  future  consideration  of  that  matter  and  that  examination 
has  been  taking  place  first  in  Peking  and  then  here. 

There  is  one  little  word  that  is  often  being  used  here;  we  talk  about  Tibet  or 
any  place  like  that — “buffer  State”.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  realised  by  those 
who  use  it  that  it  is  rather  an  insult  to  call  any  place  a  buffer  State.  A  buffer 
State  means  something  between  two  Strong  States.  Factually,  it  may  be  correct; 
but  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  say  about  any  State  that  it  should  be  a  buffer  State 
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or  it  was  a  buffer  State.  A  buffer  State  means  a  helpless  thing,  between  two 
independent  States,  which  cannot  do  anything.  It  may  be  that  in  the  past  that 
was  its  position,  but  it  is  no  good  using  that  word  in  this  context. 

Jaipal  Singh:  I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister;  but,  to  be  a 
buffer  State  is  also  a  compliment  because  it  takes  the  shock;  it  is  able  to 
take  the  shock. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Some  question  was  put  to  me,  perhaps  by  Shri  Hiren 
Mukerjee,  about  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  to  Pondicherry. 
The  Government  of  India,  have  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  remove  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  France  over  Pondicherry  and  steps  to  that 
end  are  being  taken. 

A  question  was  raised  about  the  registration  of  Goans  as  Indian  citizens. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  that.  There  are 
certain  legal  aspects  involved,  which  are  being  examined.  But  de  facto,  of 
course,  we  have  treated  them  as  Indian  citizens. 

Some  hon.  Member  asked  me  about  the  canal  waters  agreement.  I  should 
have  liked  to  place  this  full  agreement  before  this  House  as  soon  as  it  is  finalised. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  deal  with  it  in  a  patchy  way.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like 
to  state  broadly  what  it  is.  It  is  generally  based  on  the  World  Bank’s  proposal  of 
1954,  the  salient  feature  of  which  was  the  allotment  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus, 
Jhelum  and  Chenab,  except  for  minor  uses  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  to  Pakistan 
and  the  Sutlej,  Ravi  and  Beas  to  India.  A  transition  period  during  which  Pakistan 
would  construct  canals,  etc.,  to  replace  supplies  hitherto  received  by  her  from 
the  rivers  going  to  India  was  to  be  fixed,  India  contributing  towards  the 
replacement  works  and  allowing  to  Pakistan  progressively  diminishing  supplies 
from  the  eastern  rivers  during  this  transition  period. 

The  main  features  of  this  treaty  are:  Pakistan  should  build  these  replacement 
work,  presumably,  we  hope,  in  ten  years’  time,  and  during  these  ten  years  we 
supply  water  to  them,  though  in  a  progressively  diminishing  degree.  And  Pakistan 
is  going  to  be  helped  in  building  these  replacement  works  to  some  extent  by  us, 
that  is,  financially,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  going  to  deprive  Pakistan  of  the 
water  that  Pakistan  has  been  getting  so  far,  we  are  helping  it  to  build  these 
replacement  works.  But,  in  effect,  Pakistan  is  going  to  build  on  a  much  bigger 
scale  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  countries  and  the  World  Bank,  So,  large 
sums  of  money  are  going  to  be  given  to  Pakistan  by  the  World  Bank  and  by  a 
number  of  other  countries.  We  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  that 
is  not  a  part  of  our  agreement.  That  is  between  the  World  Bank,  Pakistan  and 
the  countries  concerned.  We  are  going  to  make  an  ad  hoc  contribution  spread 
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out  over  ten  years. 

Then,  there  is  the  transition  period,  as  to  what  we  should  do  during  this  ten 
year  period.  And  although  this  should  not  cause  us  any  difficulty,  it  really  took 
a  long  time  to  decide  how  much  water  we  are  going  to  give,  in  what  form, 
what  the  payment  should  be  in  these  ten  years  etc.  That  too,  I  believe,  has  been 
settled  now.  The  ten  years  begin  from  April  1,  1960,  this  year,  the  date  on 
which  the  treaty  comes  into  effects  it  is  given  some  months  retrospective 
effect.  This  period  of  ten  years  can  be  extended  to  a  further  period  of  three 
years  at  Pakistan’s  request.  But  the  extension  is  subject  to  a  reduction  in  our 
contribution  by  5  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  by  1 0  per  cent  for  two  years  and  by 
1 6  per  cent  for  the  three  years.  India  will  have  no  responsibility  for  their  canals, 
etc.  The  water  to  be  supplied  by  India  to  Pakistan  from  the  eastern  rivers 
during  the  transition  period  is  to  be  of  a  diminishing  scale,  and  roughly  this  ten 
year  period  is  to  be  divided  into  two  phase.  1960-66  and  1966-70.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  the  phases. 

One  question  that  troubles  many  people  is  what  the  effect  of  this  agreement 
with  Pakistan  is  likely  to  be  on  the  Rajasthan  Canal.  According  to  present  plans, 
the  Rajasthan  Canal  will  be  ready  to  carry  some  irrigation  water  up  to  1200 
cusecs  in  1961,  2,100  cusecs  in  1962  and  3,000  cusecs  in  1963.  Thereafter,  it 
is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  capacity  in  such  a  way  that  by  about  1970  the  canal 
would  be  developed  to  18,500  cusecs.  We  are  trying  to  provide  water  to  the 
Rajasthan  Canal  throughout  this  period  in  an  increasing  degree.  In  the  first  two 
years,  it  does  not  matter,  they  can  take  any  quantity,  but  much  more  later.  But 
partly  this  will  depend  on  some  water  of  another  scheme  which  is,  in  a  sense, 
allied  to  this,  that  is,  the  Beas  scheme,  effecting  the  damming  of  the  Beas  by 
us.  This  is  a  biggish  scheme  and,  although  Rajasthan  Canal  will  be  getting 
water  throughout  in  an  increasing  quantity,  the  full  supply  will  come  only  from 
the  Beas  later.  Now,  because  we  are  accommodating  Pakistan  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  World  Bank  has  promised  us  aid  for  the  construction  of  the  Beas 
dam. 

Then  the  treaty  provides  for  a  permanent  Indus  Commission,  consisting 
of  Indian  and  Pakistan  Commissioners.  Each  Commissioner  would  be  the 
representative  of  his  Government  for  all  matters  arising  out  of  the  treaty  and 
will  serve  as  a  regular  channel  of  communication  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  treaty.  The  permanent  Indus  Commission  will  take  the 
first  steps  to  iron  out  any  differences  between  the  two  sides.  The  treaty  also 
provides  for  neutral  expert  to  whom  differences  of  a  technical  nature  would  be 
submitted  for  solution.  A  court  of  arbitration  has  been  provided  to  deal  with  the 
major  disputes  on  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Broadly,  this  is  the  position. 

May  I  now  just  refer  to  certain  broad  features  to  which  I  referred  yesterday 
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also?  One  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
particularly  is  how  the  world  is  drifting  more  and  more  to  violent  methods  and 
deeds.  Only  two  or  three  days  ago  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jordon  was  assassinated 
or  was  blown  up,  and  others  too.  Whatever  one’s  views  may  be  on  anything, 
the  adoption  of  such  methods  is  bound  to  lead  to  chaotic  conditions.  In  fact, 
we  have  to  decide  really,  bearing  in  mind  what  we  are  aiming  at,  what  kind  of 
society  we  are  aiming  at.  That  applies  to  foreign  policy  as  well  as  to  domestic 
policies.  If  we  are  aiming  at  what  one  would  call  a  good  society,  I  submit  that 
it  cannot  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  violence  and  hatred.  We  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  drifting  rather  rapidly  from  an  ordered  world  to  an  anarchy.  And  this 
spirit  of  violence  which  is  growing  is  a  challenge  to  us.  Unless  we  have  a  sense 
of  national  discipline,  we  cannot  check  this. 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  Ram  Subhag  Singh  who  directly  or  indirectly  criticised 
our  officers  and  diplomats.  I  do  not  know  what  he  called  them.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  in  our  External  Affairs  Ministry  we  have  been  served  by  men  of  very 
considerable  ability,  men  who  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  dedicated  to  the  cause  they 
serve.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  them;  not  only  to  them,  but  to  others  too. 

Then  a  point  was  raised  as  to  why  a  Deputy  Secretary  is  talking  to  the 
Chinese  officials.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Deputy  Secretary  happens  to  be  our 
best  expert  on  the  subject,  just  as  the  head  of  our  Historical  Section  is  an 
expert,  regardless  of  his  status  in  the  hierarchy,  normally  in  such  talks  people 
talk  to  others  of  an  equal  status,  and  if  we  choose  a  Deputy  Secretary  it  is 
because  the  Chinese  have  chosen  somebody  of  that  level.  So,  he  talks  to  them. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  persons  who  are  dealing  with  this  matter  are  our  experts 
on  these  questions,  and  they  are  dealing  with  them  very  well. 

Today  happens  to  be  the  last  day  for  one  of  our  most  distinguished  civil 
servants,  Shri  N.  R.  Pillai.208  1  have  been  associated  with  him,  in  some  way  or 
other,  ever  since  independence,  but  very  closely  associated  as  our  Secretary- 
General  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  he  has  been  not  only  a  valuable  adviser 
but  a  good  friend  during  this  period.  And  his  going  away  will  certainly  create  a 
certain  blank,  not  only  in  our  External  Affairs  Ministry,  but  in  those  who  have 
advised  us.  I  am  sure,  the  House  would  wish  him  well. 

Before  I  finish,  may  I  refer  to  rather  an  interesting  passage  written,  I  think, 
125  years  ago  by  a  well-known  French  writer?  Almost  one  might  think  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  prophecy.  I  should  read  out  just  a  part  of  it.  This  was  written  by 
de  Tocqueville  in  1835. 


208.  R.K.  Nehru  took  over  from  N.R.  Pillai  as  Secretary  General,  MEA. 
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“There  are  at  the  present  time”,  he  says,  "‘two  great  nations  in  the  world 
which  started  from  different  points  but  seem  to  tend  towards  the  same  end.  I 
allude  to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed 
and  while  the  attention  of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere  they  have  suddenly 
placed  themselves  in  the  front  rank  among  the  nations  and  the  world  learnt  of 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the  same  time.” 

This  was  written  125  years  ago. 

C.  D.  Pande:209  They  are  still  growing. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  indicate  that  I  would  gladly  accept  the  amendment  of 
Shri  Jaganatha  Rao  to  this  motion? 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  I  did  not  say  something  bad.  I  only  said  that  you 
have  said  that  war  can  settle  nothing.  I  said  that  heated  words  also  can 
settle  nothing. 

Speaker:  I  shall  put  Shri  Jaganatha  Rao’s  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
House. 

Sadhan  Gupta:210  Our  amendment  (No.  9)  also. 

Jaipal  Singh:  What  about  amendment  No.  8? 

Speaker:  I  will  put  them  one  after  the  other.  Is  any  other  substitute  motion 
being  pressed? 

Some  Hon.  Member:  No. 

Speaker:  I  will  put  No.  8  first.  No. 9  will  come  later. 

The  question  is: 

That  for  the  original  motion,  the  following  be  substituted,  namely: — 
“This  House,  having  considered  the  present  international  situation  and 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  relation  thereto,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  policy  pursued  so  far  which  aimed  at  vacating  Chinese 
aggression  has  been  halting  and  lacks  in  purposiveness  and  therefore 


209.  Congress. 

210.  Communist. 
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all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  vacate  Chinese  aggression  on  Indian 
territories.”  (8). 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Speaker:  I  will  now  put  amendment  No.  9  to  the  vote  of  the  House.  It  is  a 
long  one.  I  need  not  read  it. 

Amendment  No.  9  was  put  and  negative. 

Speaker:  Now  I  will  put  amendment  No.  1.  The  question  is:  That  for  the 
original  motion,  the  following  be  substituted,  namely: — 

“This  House,  having  considered  the  present  international  situation  and 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  in  relation  thereto,  approves  of 
the  said  policy.”  (1). 

The  motion  was  adopted. 


296.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Moral  Rearmament211 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:212 

(a)  Whether  the  Moral  Rearmament  Organisation  is  having  its  activities  in 
India; 

(b)  If  so,  how  many  foreigners  have  visited  India  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  organisation  during  1960  so  far;  and 

(c)  How  many  such  foreigners  are  still  in  India? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b). 
Permission  was  given  in  February  this  year  for  the  issue  of  visas  to  visit 
India  to  73  members  of  the  Moral  Rearmament  Organisation.  This  party 
was  on  a  tour  round  the  world.(c)  This  information  is  not  readily  available, 
but  the  period  of  validity  of  the  visas  was  limited  to  three  months’  stay  in 
India. 


211.  Oral  answers  to  questions,  2  September  1960.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XLIV,  29  August- 
9  September  1960,  cols  6351-6356. 

212.  Question  by  Communist  MPs  K.T.K.  Tangamani  and  Narayanankutty  Menon. 
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Narayanankutty  Menon:  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  is  aware 
that  a  large  delegation  led  by  a  Government  official  of  the  Kerala  State  is  at 
present  attending  the  M.R.A.  conference  in  Europe,  and  whether  the  Kerala 
Government  consulted  the  Central  Government213  before  giving  permission 
for  a  State  employee  for  participating  in  that  conference? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  How  does  this  arise  from  this  question?  This  relates  to 
the  grant  of  visas  to  foreigners. 

Narayanankutty  Menon:  This  relates  to  part  (a),  whether  the  Moral 
Rearmament  Organisation  is  having  its  activities  in  India.  In  pursuance  of 
the  activities,  people  are  being  sent.214 

Lakshmi  Menon:  These  are  persons  who  have  left  India  to  go  abroad. 

Tangamani:  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  is  aware  of  the  statement 
which  was  released  to  the  press  by  the  I.N.T.U.C.  by  S.  M.  Narayanan 
after  attending  the  World  Assembly  on  Moral  Rearmament  at  Caux  that 
they  are  having  schools  on  anti-Nehruism,  anti-Indianism,  more  particularly 
about  the  principle  of  co-existence? 

Speaker:  Against  the  principle  of  co-existence? 

Tangamani:  There  was  a  statement  issued  in  the  press  which  says  that  the 
question  of  peaceful  co-existence  is  contested  and  schools  are  being  run 
on  this  basis. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  do 
not  remember  that  particular  name  or  letter,  but,  broadly  speaking,  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  such  statements. 

Tangamani:  May  I  know  whether  Government  is  aware  that  the  manifesto 
which  was  issued  by  the  MRA  has  been  widely  circulated  in  this  country 

213.  See  SWJN/S  S/5  8/item  192. 

214.  Later  in  the  month,  questions  were  raised  in  the  Kerala  Legislative  Assembly  regarding 
the  MRA’s  alleged  propaganda  among  the  students  and  government  servants.  In  response, 
Home  Minister  P.T.  Chacko  said  that  no  situation  had  arisen  in  which  the  Government 
should  intervene  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the  MRA  in  Kerala.  See  The  Hindu ,  25 
September  1960. 
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and  that  it  contains  among  other  things  the  points  which  I  have  already 
raised? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  read  the  manifesto,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  widely  it  has  been  circulated,  but  again,  broadly  speaking,  we  know  the 
attitude  of  what  is  called  the  MRA,  and  it  is  not  in  line  with  our  attitude. 

Tangamani:  It  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Deputy  Minister  that  73  people  were 
given  visas  to  visit  this  country.  May  I  know  whether  these  73  members 
of  the  MRA  were  given  an  official  reception  in  Raj  Bhawan  at  Trivandrum? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  When  these  people  were  in  Trivandrum,  they  wanted  to 
meet  the  Governor215,  and  the  Governor  met  them  and  I  suppose  he  served 
them  tea  also.  Some  of  the  local  invitees  were  also  there. 

Jaganatha  Rao:216  May  I  know  whether  Indians  go  abroad  under  the  auspices 
of  this  organisation,  and  if  so,  what  foreign  exchange  they  are  allowed? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  I  do  not  think  any  foreign  exchange  is  allowed,  but  Indians 
do  go  to  this  world  assembly. 

Narayanankutty  Menon:  May  I  know  whether  Government  has  issued  any 
passports  to  any  Government  officials  for  taking  part  in  the  conference  at 
Caux  this  year? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  I  want  notice  for  that. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No  such  approaches  are  normally  made  to  us.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  case  has  happened  even  in  the  past.  A  person  goes  for  some 
reason  or  other  and  takes  advantage  of  his  visit  abroad  may  be  to  attend  that 
conference,  but  the  question  of  our  giving  a  passport  or  foreign  exchange 
hardly  arises. 

Vasudevan  Nair:217  It  is  very  clear  that  this  MRA  is  openly  having  some 
political  programmes  and  having  international  organisations  under  its 
command.  Has  it  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that  these  people 

215.  V.V.Giri. 

216.  Rachakonda  Jaganatha  Rao,  Congress. 

217.  Communist. 
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who  had  come  to  Trivandrum  and  who  were  staying  there  for  a  long  time 
were  having  all  sorts  of  contacts  with  Ministers,  with  officials,  were  even 
visiting  jails  and  other  things?  I  want  to  know  whether  Government 
appreciates  the  activities  of  such  an  organisation  which  is  openly  political 
in  its  activities. 

Speaker:  From  visas  we  are  going  away. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  rather  going  away,  but  broadly  speaking,  as  I  have 
already  hinted  at,  we  do  not  approve  of  any  political  activities  or  political  views 
of  the  MRA. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  know  of  any 
case  in  which  a  passport  was  issued  for  a  person  going  to  the  MRA 
conference  from  India.  May  I  submit  that  the  Deputy-Speaker  of  the  U.P. 
Assembly,  Shri  Ramnath  Tripathi  and  his  wife  and  a  Member  of  the  Rajya 
Sabha,  Shri  Gopinath  Singh,  went  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  MRA? 
May  I  know  whether  they  were  issued  passports  for  attending  the  conference 
or  for  some  other  purpose? 

Speaker:  That  was  some  years  ago,  I  think. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  answer  that  question  precisely,  but  we  do  not 
issue  passports  for  attending  the  MRA  conference  to  anybody.  A  person  is 
issued  a  passport  for  going  abroad  to  certain  countries,  that  is  all — for  a 
particular  purpose.  If  he  takes  advantage  of  that,  it  is  another  matter.  Also,  I 
presume  that  the  Deputy  Speaker  is  not  an  official.  The  question  asked  was 
about  officials. 

Ansar  Harvani:218  Is  the  Government  aware  that  the  MRA  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  citizens  of  our  country  to  see  half  the  world,  and  the 
peace  conference  the  other  half  of  it? 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  Hon.  Members  are  all  giving  information  to  the 
House,  not  seeking  it. 


218.  Congress. 
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Joachim  Alva:219  Has  the  attention  of  the  Government  been  drawn  to  a 
recent  article  by  a  British  M.P.  in  the  New  Statesman  attacking  the  founder 
of  the  MRA  for  specially  claiming  that  he  is  associated  an  Oxford  University 
Degree,  also  challenging  the  amount  of  funds  at  his  disposal  and  also  his 
political  philosophy? 

Speaker:  How  does  it  arise? 

Narayanankutty  Menon:  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  passports  are  applied 
for  some  other  purposes  and  then  the  opportunity  is  taken  for  attending 
the  MRA  conferences.  May  I  know  whether  Government  is  aware  that  an 
Inspector  of  the  State  Transport  of  the  Kerala  Government  applied  for  a 
passport  for  the  specific  purpose  of  attending  the  MRA  conference  and 
whether  the  passport  has  been  granted  to  him,  and  who  has  met  his 
expenses? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know,  I  could  not  answer  that  without  an  enquiry, 
but  I  am  dead  certain  that  expenses  have  not  been  paid  for  out  of  any  public 
funds.  Maybe  it  sometimes  happens  the  MRA  provides  the  funds. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  They  always  provide. 

t 

Raghunath  Singh:  And  the  Peace  Council  also. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  I  agree. 

Tangamani:  May  I  know  whether  leaders  of  the  Vimochana  Samara  Samiti220 
like  Mannath  Padmanabhan  and  the  present  Home  Minister  have  also 
attended  this  conference,  and  after  this  delegation’s  return  here  it  was 
stated  that  God  had  delivered  Kerala  from  Communism? 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  What  all  every  hon.  Member  says  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Central  Government. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  As  far  as  I  know,  the  MRA  is  doing  very  good 
work.  Also,  the  peace  conference  of  Soviet  Russia  is  also  doing  good 
work  in  its  own  way.  When  they  are  doing  good  work,  I  think  Government 

219.  Congress. 

220.  See  SWJN/SS/51/item  56. 
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will  kindly  recognise  their  work. 


297.  To  Raghu  Vira:  Asian  Common  Market221 


September  6,  1960 


Dear  Dr.  Raghu  Vira, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2nd  September  with  a  note  on  an  Asian  Common 
Market.  The  question  of  closer  economic  relations  between  Asian  countries 
has  been  frequently  considered  by  our  Government  as  well  as  by  us  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  Asian  countries.  In  spite  of  a  desire  to  do  something  about  it, 
this  has  not  led  to  any  result,  even  though  the  objective  aimed  at  was  very 
limited.  I  think  that  your  proposal  for  an  Asian  Common  Market  is  not  feasible. 
A  number  of  under  developed  countries  may  develop  closer  economic  relations, 
but  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  under  developed,  they  cannot  go  far. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


298.  To  Raghu  Vira:  Stop  Interfering222 


September  7,  1960 

Dear  Dr.  Raghu  Vira, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  3rd  September. 

I  must  say  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  your  carrying  on  long  talks223  with  the 
President224  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan225  and  discussing  subjects  of 
considerable  delicacy  and  importance.  From  your  accounts  of  your  talks,  it 
appears  that  you  are  not  even  aware  of  many  aspects  of  these  subjects.  This  is 
not  normally  done,  as  it  leads  to  embarrassment  and  sometimes  even  confusion 
to  the  people  concerned. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  you  are  totally  unaware  that  the  Government 
of  India  also  deals  with  these  subjects  and  has  some  special  knowledge  about 


221.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress;  address:  J  22,  Hauz  Khas  Enclave,  New  Delhi  16. 

222.  Letter. 

223.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  19,  p.  77. 

224.  Ayub  Khan. 

225.  Manzur  Qadir. 
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them.  This  applies  to  Kashmir,  our  defence,  planning  and  the  suggested  Asian 
common  market. 

I  would  gladly  have  met  you,  but  I  am  overburdened  with  work  and 
engagements  at  present. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


299.  To  M.C.  Chagla:  Cooperatives  in  Cuba226 

September  12,  1960 

My  dear  Chagla, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  September  6th  telling  me  about  your  visit  to 
Cuba.227  What  you  have  written  is  of  great  interest,  more  particularly  what  you 
say  about  the  cooperatives  there. 

If  Fidel  Castro  wants  to  come  to  India,  he  will  be  welcome. 

We  are  considering  the  question  of  representation  in  Havana. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


226.  Letter  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  USA. 

227.  See  Appendix  18. 
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300.  To  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Expenditure  Targets1 

I  agree  to  these  minutes. 

2 .  I  have,  however,  been  giving  further  thought  to  the  question  of  reducing 
expenditure  and  especially  foreign  exchange.  I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
considered  again  by  the  officers  concerned.  This  matter  was  mentioned  in  the 
Cabinet  also. 

3.  While  we  do  not  want  the  target  period  to  be  extended  much,  some 
extension  might  be  accepted  if  this  makes  a  marked  difference  to  expenditure. 
This  expenditure  is  mainly  for  heavy  equipment  and  for  transport  aircraft  to 
carry  this  equipment  and  supplies.  If  we  can  reduce  expenditure  somewhat, 
the  quantity  to  be  carried  will  also  be  reduced,  and  the  number  of  transport 
aircraft  will  also  go  down.  Therefore,  we  should  concentrate  on  the  most 
important  communications,  and  the  others  can  be  postponed  for  a  while. 

4.  As  for  the  width  of  the  roads,  we  agreed,  as  stated  in  the  minutes — 
item  V,  that  these  should  be  built  for  military  3 -ton  vehicular  traffic  and  should, 
therefore,  be  20  feet,  as  a  rule.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  road  of  20  feet 
capable  of  use  by  3 -ton  vehicular  traffic,  will  be  more  advantageous.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extra  cost  of  it  has  also  to  be  considered.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  width  to  begin  with,  to  1 6  or  1 8  feet  and,  later,  to  widen 
it  further.  This  would  make  a  substantial  difference  to  begin  with  in  expenditure 
and  in  materials  to  be  transported. 

5.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  Chinese  side,  arrangements  are 
fairly  primitive  so  far  as  we  know. 

6 .  Item  IX:  Would  not  a  telegraph  line  be  considered  adequate,  in  addition 
of  course  to  wireless  communications?  Telephones  perhaps  may  not  be  very 
necessary. 


1.  Note  to  the  Defence  Secretary,  16  September  1960. 
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301.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Delegation  to  Russia2 

Your  telegram  no.  262  September  23. 3 1  have  seen  Air  Marshal  Mukerjee  and 
General  Kaul.  Border  Roads  meeting  also  taking  place  today.4 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  send  delegation  to  Russia  but  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  that  Air  Marshal  should  go  with  this  delegation.5 1  shall  discuss  this 
matter  with  you  in  New  York. 


302.  To  G.B.  Pant:  Teams  for  Purchasing  Equipment6 

Your  telegram  5487  October  1,  about  despatch  of  teams  abroad  for  purchase 
of  equipment,  machinery  and  aircraft  for  border  roads.  I  have  consulted  Defence 
Minister.  We  feel  that  following  delegations  might  be  sent: 

1.  To  Soviet  Union  for  purchase  of  heavy  aircraft,  Ilyushin  14s, 
Helicopters  and  earth  moving  and  road  making  equipment  as  decided  by  Road 
Board’s  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  24th  September.  Delegation  should  include 
Dr.  Kothari  (as  Leader),  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nanda  or  Air  Vice  Marshal  Harjendra 
Singh,  one  technical  air  officer  for  aircraft  and  helicopter,  Major  General  Dubey, 
S.K.  Mukherjee  and  a  technical  officer  to  assist  them.  Also  Jayasankar,  Financial 
Adviser.  As  purchase  is  for  Roads  Development  Board,  Defence  Ministry  officials 
are  not  necessary. 

2.  To  Japan.  Rear  Admiral  Shankar  (as  Leader),  Director-General  of 
Ordnance  Factories  and  Financial  Adviser  (Production).  Please  let  us  know  if 
Additional  Secretary  is  also  required  in  view  of  ordnance  production 
requirements. 

3.  To  U.S.A.  No  delegation  need  come  here  at  present  for  purchase  or 
making  enquiries.  These  enquiries  will  be  made  here  in  Washington  as  to 
availability  of  any  equipment  suitable  for  road  making.  Proposal  about  obtaining 
airplanes  on  charter  from  USA  does  not  appear  practical  and  will  take  long  time 
in  negotiations  apart  from  incidents  of  cost.  The  planes  will  certainly  have  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  end  as  they  would  be  so  much  used.  Hiring  planes  would  thus 

2.  Telegram,  No.  21137, 24  September  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official), 
File  No.  26. 

3.  See  Appendix  34  (a). 

4.  See  Appendix  34  (b)  for  minutes  of  the  meeting 

5.  See  item  303. 

6.  Telegram,  No.  274,  New  York,  1  October  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers, 
File  No.  26. 
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not  only  be  more  costly  in  end  but  will  also  involve  certain  political  complications. 
In  any  event  this  can  be  considered  later  after  we  know  result  of  delegation  to 
Soviet  Union.  In  any  case  helicopters  will  have  to  be  bought  from  Russia  as 
they  appear  to  be  more  suitable. 

Since  Jayasankar  is  going  and,  as  decided  by  the  Board,  transaction  should 
be  concluded  in  Moscow  on  scientific  and  technical  advice  signed  by  our 
Ambassador  there.  The  same  would  apply  to  Japan  where  appropriate  Financial 
Adviser  is  going  who  should  be  given  suitable  instructions  by  Jayasankar.  It  is 
desirable  not  to  delay  dates  of  departure  of  delegations. 

Situation  in  United  Nations  is  bad  and  cold  war  at  its  height.  Date  of  my 
return  still  uncertain.  Probably  I  shall  stay  here  another  week. 


303.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Defence  Purchases7 

During  my  stay  in  New  York  I  had  talks  with  the  Defence  Minister  and  Shri 
B.K.  Nehru  about  the  purchase  of  surplus  equipment  and  machinery  from  the 
U.S.A.  The  USA,  we  were  told,  had  this  surplus  equipment  for  disposal  at  very 
nominal  prices  and  it  might  be  advantageous  for  us  to  profit  by  this  occasion 
and  buy  this  equipment  at  these  nominal  rates. 

2.  This  cannot,  however,  be  done  in  the  normal  way  because  quick 
decisions  have  to  be  taken  on  the  spot.  If  there  is  delay,  then  someone  else 
buys  the  articles  that  we  want.  Our  normal  procedures,  therefore,  will  not  suit 
this  type  of  transaction. 

3.  Both  the  Defence  Minister  and  Shri  B.K.  Nehru  felt  strongly  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  buy  at  very  cheap  rates  any  type  of 
machinery  which  might  be  suitable  to  us  or  which  might  be  adapted  for  our 
use  later.  At  present  we  should  give  specific  items  of  machinery  or  equipment 
which  are  needed  for  our  projects  and  then  we  have  to  give  details  about  it 
before  sanction  is  accorded  and  definite  orders  issued. 

4 .  Thus  the  proposal  is  to  create  some  kind  of  a  stock  or  pool  of  machinery 
and  equipment  which  can  be  used  for  various  purposes  later.  The  whole  point 
is  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  these  at  exceedingly  cheap  rates.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  special  sanctions,  possibly  given  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Finance 
Ministry  must  necessarily  follow  the  normal  rules  unless  this  sanction  is  obtained. 

5 .  Shri  B.K.  Nehru  was  particularly  anxious  that  we  should  take  advantage 
of  this  occasion  and  set  aside  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose.  Some  experts 


7.  Note,  12  October  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(429)/60-70-PM,  Sr.  No.  1- 
A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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could  be  sent  to  the  United  States  to  make  decisions  on  the  spot  in  consultation 
with  Shri  B.K.  Nehru. 

6.  This  idea  appeared  to  me  attractive  and  I  said  I  would  look  into  it.  Shri 
B.K.  Nehru  said  that  he  would  send  a  note  to  me  on  this  subject.  Within  a  few 
days  I  suppose  such  a  note  will  be  coming  to  me  and  I  shall  pass  it  on  to  you. 
Meanwhile,  you  might  enquire  from  the  Finance  as  well  as,  probably,  WHS 
Ministries  as  to  how  far  this  proposal  has  been  already  considered  by  them. 


304.  To  S.K.  Mukherjee:  Equipment  for  Border  Roads8 

Please  see  the  telegram  from  the  Defence  Minister  received  by  me9  and  my 
reply10  to  him.  In  your  telegram  to  the  Defence  Minister  the  words  “preliminary 
talks”  gave  a  wrong  impression  to  the  Defence  Minister  as  he  says  that  such 
preliminary  talks  have  already  taken  place.  The  next  stage  is  to  find  out  the 
availability  of  the  type  of  aircraft  and  equipment  that  is  needed  by  us  and  the 
terms  on  which  we  can  obtain  them.  As  soon  as  this  is  clear,  the  Air  Force 
officers  and  technicians  should  be  sent  to  the  USSR  for  getting  used  to  these 
aircraft  and  making  such  minor  changes  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  these  Air  Force  officers  and  technicians  to 
be  sent  at  the  shortest  possible  notice  then.  There  should  not  be  any  delay  at 
that  stage  in  obtaining  the  normal  approval.  All  this  should  be  settled  previously. 

2 .  I  have  seen  Air  Vice-Marshal  Nanda  this  evening  and  explained  to  him 
the  position  with  which  he  agreed.  He  has  seen  these  telegrams. 

305.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Equipment 
from  Soviet  Union11 

Your  telegram  281  13th  October.12  We  are  proceeding  on  general  line  mentioned 
by  you  in  your  telegram.  Team  going  to  Soviet  Union  is  authorised  to  finalise 
matters.  As  soon  as  they  find  that  necessary  aircraft  and  equipments  are  available 

8.  Note  to  the  Secretary,  Border  Roads  Development  Board,  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  14  October  1960.  Copied  to  Vishnu  Sahay. 

9.  See  Appendix  45. 

10.  See  item  306. 

1 1 .  Telegram,  No.  21139,  14  October  1 960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishan  Menon  Papers  (Official), 
File  No.  26. 

12.  See  Appendix  45. 
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as  required  by  us  they  would  like  these  to  be  tested  by  our  Air  Force  officers 
and  technicians  who  will  go  to  Moscow  immediately  for  this  purpose.  Team 
leaving  early  tomorrow  morning  for  Moscow. 


306.  To  MEA:  Purchasing  Equipment  from  Germany13 

We  have  been  dealing  with  German  firms  in  regard  to  big  machines,  etc.  We 
have  come  to  arrangements  with  some  of  them  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  here  in  India  with  their  help.  All  this  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  unconnected 
with  direct  military  needs,  although  indirectly  many  things  like  tractors,  etc. 
have  a  military  significance. 

2.  The  direct  approach  to  German  Defence  authorities  or  the  German 
Government  for  defence  purposes,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  our 
Ambassador’s14  letter,15  has  therefore  come  rather  as  a  surprise  to  me.  There  is 
no  harm  in  our  dealing  with  Western  Germany  or  with  almost  any  country 
from  the  commercial  or  industrial  point  of  view.  But  we  must  be  a  little  careful 
in  getting  tied  up  with  the  authorities  in  Germany  in  regard  to  Defence  matters. 
I  agree,  therefore,  with  what  SG  has  said  in  his  note  of  the  29th  September. 

3.  I  also  agree  that  no  officer  of  the  Defence  Ministry  or  the  Defence 
Services  should  pay  a  visit  to  Germany,  formally  or  informally,  without  full 
consideration  and  discussion. 

4.  This  matter  should  rest  till  the  Defence  Minister  comes  back  and  sees 
these  papers. 


307.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Kothari’s 
Stay  Extended16 

Your  telegram  290  October  24. 17  Dr.  Kothari  and  his  Scientific  Assistant  are 
being  authorised  to  stay  longer  in  Soviet  Union  as  desired. 


13.  Note  to  R.K.  Nehru  and  Subimal  Dutt,  20  October  1960. 

14.  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji. 

15.  See  Appendix  32. 

1 6.  Telegram,  No.  21149,  25  October  1 960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official), 
File  No.  26. 

1 7.  Krishna  Menon  wanted  Kothari  to  oversee  the  IAF  team  examining  the  equipment.  See 
item  303. 
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VL  MISCELLANEOUS 
308.  To  Gobind  Behari  Lai:  Pat  on  the  Back1 

1st  September  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Gobind  Behari  Lai, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  August  which  reached  me  only  today.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  has  taken  so  long  to  come  here. 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  much  interest  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  United  States. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

309.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Vijayatunga  on  Nehru2 

Please  write  to  Shri  Vijayatunga3  acknowledging  this  letter.  Say  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  publishing  his  articles  in  any  form  he  likes.  It  would  be  very 
unusual  for  me  to  write  anything  more  to  him  on  this  subject.  As  the  articles 
relate  to  me,  if  I  write,  I  will  have  either  to  accept  the  factual  content  as  well  as 
the  inferences  drawn  from  his  articles;  or,  I  will  have  to  write  something  about 
this.  I  cannot  possibly  do  this  kind  of  thing.  And  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  is 
free  to  publish  his  articles. 

2.  As  for  his  writing  a  biography  of  Tagore,4  the  Tagore  Centenary 
Committee  has  already  made  arrangement  for  this  and  a  biography,  which  is 
likely  to  be  considered  an  official  biography,  is  being  written. 


1.  Letter  to  a  journalist  in  America;  address:  840,  South  Serrano  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  5, 
California. 

Behari  Lai  was  a  scientist  by  profession  and  co-founder  of  the  Gadar  Party  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  the  first  Indian  to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1937  and  a  recipient  of  the 
PadmaBhushan  in  1969. 

2.  Note,  2  September  1960. 

3.  Jinadasa  Vijayatunga,  journalist  from  Sri  Lanka. 

4.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  374. 
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310.  To  Private  Secretary:  Meeting  Cariappa  in 
Bangalore5 

You  may  write  to  the  Chief  Secretary6  of  Mysore  State.  Say  that  General  Cariappa 
has  approached  me  and  asked  me  to  meet  the  members  of  his  Asia-African 
Goodwill  Society  during  my  forthcoming  visit  to  Bangalore.  I  told  him  that  as 
far  as  I  knew,  I  had  no  free  time  for  this  purpose.7  But  if  there  was  any  time, 
these  people  could  come  and  pay  a  visit  to  me  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
the  place  where  I  would  be  staying. 

2.  You  might  add  that  I  do  not  want  my  present  programme  to  be  upset. 
It  is  only  if  there  is  any  time  available  that  this  need  be  done. 

311.  Edwina  Mountbatten  Memorial  Fund8 

The  untimely  death  of  Edwina  Mountbatten  last  February  has  been  mourned 
by  innumerable  people  in  many  countries.  It  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
causes  to  which  she  was  dedicated  and  for  which  she  worked  with  such 
selfless  devotion  to  the  very  end.  The  manner  of  her  death  was  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  which  motivated  her  life,  for  it  was  in  the  course  of  duty  that  she  died 
far  from  her  home  and  family.9 

For  such  a  person  there  is  only  one  fitting  memorial — that  the  causes 
which  were  closest  to  her  heart  should  continue  to  prosper. 

For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  decided  to  launch  a  campaign  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Commonwealth  and  some  other  countries  for  an  “Edwina 
Mountbatten  Trust”  with  the  aim  of  promoting  the  three  causes  with  which  the 
late  Countess  Mountbatten  of  Burma  was  most  closely  associated  in  her  life 
time.  These  causes  are  Children’s  Welfare,  the  advancement  of  Nursing  and 
the  St.  John  Ambulance. 

For  us  in  India  Lady  Mountbatten  and  the  causes  for  which  she  stood  have 
an  especial  appeal.  Circumstances  brought  her  to  our  country  at  a  time  when 
India  attained  her  independence  and  also  was  split  into  two  countries.  As  a 
result  of  the  Partition,  tragedies  on  a  colossal  scale  took  place,  resulting  in  vast 


5.  Note,  5  September  1960.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  Public  Section,  File  No.  8/147/60- 
PMP,  Vol.  I. 

6.  N.S.  Hirannayya. 

7.  See  SWJN/SS/62/items  361  and  378. 

8.  Public  Appeal,  6  September  1960.  Published  in  National  Herald ,  2  October  1960. 

9.  See  SWJN/SS/5  7/items  251-252. 
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numbers  of  persons  becoming  refugees.  They  were  deprived  of  their  homes 
and  possessions  and  had  to  pass  through  a  period  of  great  distress.  Lady 
Mountbatten  threw  herself  into  the  work  of  relief  and  thus  came  into  touch 
with  this  mass  of  suffering  humanity.  It  was  through  these  human  contacts 
that  her  abiding  affection  for  India  developed.  Her  aim  was  to  bring  a  touch  of 
healing  to  those  who  suffered,  and  in  their  eyes  she  became,  as  Gandhiji 
described  her,  “an  Angel  of  Mercy”.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  men  and 
women  in  oiir  country  who  would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  who  not 
only  identified  herself  with  our  sorrow,  but  whose  friendship  and  goodwill 
were  extended  to  our  people  throughout  her  life. 

In  close  association  with  the  Edwina  Mountbatten  Trust,  a  Committee  has 
been  formed  in  India  to  establish  an  “Edwina  Mountbatten  Memorial  Fund”.10 
The  Fund  will  be  a  permanent  one,  the  annual  income  from  which  will  be 
utilised  for  Child  Welfare,  the  advancement  of  Nursing  and  St.  John  Ambulance. 

We  appeal  to  the  public  for  contributions.  It  is  our  hope  that  all  sections  of 
our  people  will  respond  with  generosity  and  enable  the  Fund  to  render  substantial 
assistance  to  the  causes  mentioned  above. 

Contributions  might  kindly  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  Shri 
F.C.  Badhwar,  74  Janpath,  New  Delhi.  They  should  be  marked  “Edwina 
Mountbatten  Memorial  Fund”. 


312.  To  Sundarlal:  Publish  Letters11 


September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Sundarlal, 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  5th.12  You  can  certainly  publish,  if  you  so  wish, 
your  letter  and  my  reply.13 

I  have  been  very  heavily  occupied  and  am  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  for  a 
number  of  days.  When  I  have  some  time,  I  shall  gladly  see  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


10.  Newspapers  mention  Nehru  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Trust. 

1 1 .  Letter. 

12.  See  Appendix  13(a).  See  Appendix  13(b)  for  Sundarlal’s  reply  to  Nehru’s  letter  of  22 
August  1960.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/item  313. 

1 3 .  Sundarlal  wrote  to  the  All  India  Peace  Council  on  1 2  September  1 960  for  the  publication 
of  his  correspondence  with  Nehru  dated  18,  22  &  25  August  and  5  &  6  September  1960. 
Available  in  the  Pandit  Sundarlal  Papers,  NMML. 
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313.  To  D.  Basumatari:  Don’t  Get  Overexcited14 

September  6,  1960 

Dear  Basumatari, 

Thank  you  for  your  note  of  September  6th  with  its  enclosure  which  I  have 
read  with  interest. 

There  was  no  question  of  your  giving  offence  to  me.  Only  you  were  rather 
excited  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  and  it  is  not  good  to  get  excited  there.15 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


314.  To  Vallabhaswami:  Memorial  for  J.C.  Kumarappa 

September  7,  1960 

Dear  Vallabhaswami, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2nd  September.  I  like  the  idea  of  having  a  suitable 
memorial  for  Dr.  J.C.  Kumarappa,17  and  it  is  fitting  that  that  memorial  should 
be  to  further  the  causes  he  had  at  heart. 

But  I  have  some  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  particular  appeal  that  you 
have  sent  me.  Normally  I  do  not  sign  such  appeals,  even  though  I  might  help 
in/  a  small  way  by  a  donation.  I  have  tried  to  follow  this  practice  with  very  rare 
exceptions.  Also,  while  I  have  nothing  against  the  text  of  the  appeal,  it  is  not 
wholly  the  kind  of  thing  I  would  myself  have  written.  There  are  also  some 
references  to  China,  Russia,  etc.,  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  but,  nevertheless, 
in  my  capacity  as  Foreign  Minister,  I  refrain  from  referring  to  them. 


14.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Goalpara,  Assam. 

15.  In  the  Lok  Sabha  on  4  September,  Basumatari  protested  aloud  to  A.C.  Guha’s  quote  from 
an  Assamese  poem  urging  the  people  of  the  State  to  “drive  out  the  Bengalees.”  This  led 
Nehru  to  walk  upto  him  and  stare  down  angrily.  See  The  Hindu ,  5  September  1960. 

16.  Letter  to  the  President,  Akhil  Bharat  Sarva  Seva  Sangh;  address:  Gandhinagar, 
Bangalore  9. 

17.  J.C.  Kumarappa,  a  Gandhian  economist,  passed  away  on  30  January  1960.  He  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Agrarian  Reforms  Committee  in  1946-47:  see  SWJN/SS/51/p. 
35. 
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I  suggest,  therefore,  that,  if  you  so  wish,  you  can  use  the  first  sentence  of 
this  letter  of  mine  to  you  separately  to  associate  me  with  the  appeal. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


315.  To  D.G.  Tendulkar:  Scarpa  on  Gandhi18 


September  13,  1960 


My  dear  Tendulkar, 

Dr.  Scarpa  used  to  be  the  Italian  Consul-General  in  Bombay  for  many  years  in 
the  thirties.  He  has  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  Delhi.  He  gives  me,  in  original,  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Mahadev  Desai  from  London  in  December  193 1, 19 
when  Gandhiji  went  there.  There  is  nothing  very  important  in  this  letter.  It 
deals  with  Gandhiji’s  programme  for  his  visit  to  Romain  Rolland,  etc.  But  as 
you  collect  odd  bits  of  information  about  Gandhiji,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
this  letter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


316.  To  D.K.  Sen:  Book  on  the  Indian  Constitution20 

September  13,  1960 

Dear  Shri  Sen, 

Thank  you  for  your  book  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Indian  Constitution.  I 
had  quite  forgotten  about  your  writing  to  me  about  this  book  last  year. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  read  books  now  and  if  I  have  time  to  do  so,  I  prefer 
reading  books  not  directly  connected  with  my  work.  But  I  am  sure  that  your 
book  will  be  helpful  to  the  many  students  of  the  Indian  Constitution. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

18.  Letter.  Address:  “Ekanta”,  Rocky  Hill,  Narayan  Dabholkar  Road,  Bombay  6.  NMML, 
D.G  Tendulkar  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

19.  2  December  1931. 

20.  Letter  to  the  Adviser,  Government  of  Bhutan. 
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317.  To  M.O.  Mathai:  Wodeyar  and  the  Edwina 
Mountbatten  Fund21 

I  spoke  to  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore  about  his  joining  the  committee  of  the 
Edwina  Mountbatten  Fund.  He  was  obviously  rather  reluctant.  He  said  something 
about  his  having  to  attend  the  meeting  which  was  not  easily  possible  for  him.  I 
told  him  that  of  course  meetings  would  be  occasionally  held.  I  further  told  him 
that  there  was  no  question  of  his  joining  this  committee  if  he  could  not  find  the 
time.  I  have  no  desire  to  press  him  to  do  so.  He  said  that  he  would  think  about 
it  and  perhaps  let  me  know  later.  There  the  matter  rests. 

2.  I  think  that  we  might  leave  him  out  for  the  present.  If  by  any  chance 
he  writes  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  two  and  agrees,  then  his 
name  may  be  included.  No  reminder  need  be  sent  to  him. 


318.  To  D.G.  Tendulkar:  Writing  for  Encyclopedia 
Britannica 22 


September  17,  1960 

My  dear  Tendulkar, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th  September. 

I  received  the  two  books  which  you  sent  me  and  also  your  letter  about 
your  writing  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  I  am  glad  you  are  writing  this 
article  about  Gandhiji. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


2 1 .  Note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lady  Mountbatten  Memorial  Fund,  Bangalore,  1 5  September 
1960. 

22.  Letter.  NMML,  D.G  Tendulkar  Papers. 
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319.  To  Moro  Vishvanath  Joshi:  Greetings  on  Birthday23 


September  23,  1960 


My  dear  Shri  Joshi, 

I  am  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  New  York  to  attend  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  meeting.  Before  I  go,  however,  I  should  like  to  send  you  my  deep 
regards  and  greetings  on  the  notable  occasion  of  your  having  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  your  birth.  I  am  glad  the  public  of  Berar  have  decided  to  celebrate 
this  memorable  day.  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  this  celebration  even 
though  I  shall  be  far  away  from  India  then. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


320.  To  Amiya  Chakravarty:  Letters24 


New  York, 
October  5-6,  1960 

My  dear  Amiya, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  5  and  the  photostat  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  in  193 5. 25  I  shall  pass  this  on  to  Indira  who  might  be  interested 
in  it. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  many  interesting  people  whom  I 
would  have  liked  to  meet.  In  another  two  or  three  days  time  I  am  going  away. 
I  am  glad  I  came  here  even  though  I  return  with  mixed  impressions. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


23.  Letter. 

24.  Letter. 

25.  Amiya  Chakravarty-Nehru  correspondence  in  1935  spanned  three  letters.  Since  no  date 
has  been  mentioned  by  Nehru,  all  three  are  being  reproduced  as  appendices  40  (a)-(c). 
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321.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  K.  N.  Panikkar26 

I  do  not  fully  understand  the  request  made  in  the  letter  from  Berlin.  There  is  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Panikkar.  That  really  is  for  Mr.  Panikkar  to  attend  to.  He  might 
be  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  asked  what  we  can  say  in  reply  in  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Panikkar  might  also  be  asked  about  this  project. 

I  am  asked  to  send  some  handwritten  document  “concerning  political  or 
cultural  affairs  of  modern  India  after  1 947”.  He  wants  photographs  of  this.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  am  to  take  out  of  my  old  papers  a  suitable  document. 

Thirdly  he  wants  photographs  of  modern  India.  I  suppose  we  can  do 
something  about  this  matter.  Perhaps  the  I  &  B  Ministry  could  send  us  a 
selection.  And  lastly,  he  wants  a  political  poster  or  a  painting  of  an  Indian 
painter. 

You  might  consult  people  in  other  Ministries  concerned  about  these  various 
matters  and  then  we  can  consider  what  we  can  do. 


322.  To  N.K.  Seshan:  Professor  Padover27 

Before  sending  this  book  to  Professor  Padover  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  you  might 
write  a  letter  to  him  to  find  out  if  he  is  still  there.  Tell  him  that  we  shall  send  the 
book  to  him  as  soon  as  we  know  that  he  is  there.  On  receipt  of  his  answer,  put 
up  the  book  to  me. 


323.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Anita  Bose  Visits  India28 


October  13,  1960 


My  dear  Bidhan, 

Lalita  Bose29  came  to  see  me  today  and  told  me  that  Anita  Bose30  was  coming  to 
India  in  the  third  week  of  December.31  Anita’s  mother32  did  not  want  her  to 
come  by  herself.  So  Lalita  is  going  to  Vienna  to  accompany  Anita  to  India. 


26.  Note,  11  October  1960. 

27.  Note,  12  October  1960.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/item  380. 

28.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

29.  Niece  of  Subhash  Chandra  Bose. 

30.  Daughter  of  Subhas  Chandra  Bose. 

3 1 .  She  arrived  on  1 7  December  1 960. 

32.  Emilie  Schenkl. 
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They  will  come  to  Delhi  first  and  after  spending  two  or  three  days  here,  they 
will  go  to  Calcutta.  Lalita  asked  me  if  they  could  stay  with  me  here.  I  told  her 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  Anita  staying  in  my  house  while  she  is  in 
Delhi. 

I  asked  Lalita  if  she  had  spoken  to  you  about  this  matter.  She  said  that  she 
had  only  just  two  days  ago  got  this  letter  from  Vienna  and  she  hoped  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  in  the  next  few  days.  According  to  her  the  various  members 
of  the  family  will  join  in  welcoming  Anita. 

I  am  just  informing  you  as  you  spoke  to  me  on  this  subject  once.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  advise  Lalita  Bose  on  this  subject. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


324.  On  Tolstoy’s  Death  Anniversary33 

Of  all  Western  writers,  probably  the  name  and  works  of  Leo  Tolstoy  are  among 
the  best  known  in  India.  This  has  been  so  not  only  because  of  the  high  merit  of 
his  works,  but  also  because  there  was  a  kinship  of  spirit  between  him  and  our 
leader  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  admired  him  greatly  and  was  influenced  by  him  in 
his  formative  period  of  life. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  pay  my  tribute  and  homage  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  Russian  writer  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  his  death.  He  keeps  company 
with  the  very  small  and  select  band  of  world  writers  of  immortal  memory  and, 
even  though  half  a  century  has  passed  since  his  death,  his  message  and  his 
memory  are  still  fresh  with  us. 


33.  Message,  14  October  1960. 
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325.  To  K.M.  Munshi:  Cannot  Contribute  to  Volume34 


16th  October,  1960 


My  dear  Munshi, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  1 4th.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  you  a  contribution 
on  the  subject  of  “What  life  has  taught  me”.35  Apart  from  not  having  the  time  to 
write  anything  worthwhile,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  write  on  such 
a  subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


326.  To  Ellen  Roy:  Publication  Subsidy36 


17th  October  1960 

Dear  Ellen, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  12  with  which  you  have  sent  me  the  previous 
letter,  dated  29th  August.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  the  motor  accident  you  had.  I 
hope  that  you  have  recovered  completely. 

I  referred  your  letter  to  Humayun  Kabir,  our  Minister  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  He  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
normal  activities.  The  kind  of  assistance  that  has  been  given  in  the  past  has 
been  limited  to  publication  of  ancient  and  rare  manuscripts.  However,  he  says 
that  he  would  try  to  help  in  this  matter  and  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  provide 
Rs. 6,000/-  a  year  for  three  years.  This  will  go  some  way  to  help  you. 

If  you  agree,  perhaps  you  would  write  directly  to  Humayun  Kabir. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


34.  Letter. 

35.  The  volume  was:  R.R.  Diwakar  and  K.M.  Munshi  (ed)  What  Life  has  Taught  Me  (Bombay: 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan,  1964). 

36.  Letter  to  M.N.  Roy’s  wife.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  40  (163)  58-62-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  52-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection.  Copied  to  Humayun  Kabir. 
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327.  To  Emanuel  R.  Posnack:  Convergence37 


October  20,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Posnack, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  13,  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  “area  of  commonness”  even  among  those 
who  apparently  differ  greatly;  further  that  this  area  tends  to  grow  because  of 
natural  causes  and  world  developments.  The  real  thing  that  comes  in  its  way  is 
anger,  passion  and  hatred.  Anyhow  it  is  desirable  to  lay  stress  on  these  similarities. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  tabulated  evidence  of  such  convergence.  If  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  see  your  next  book  The  Promise  of  a  Changing  World ,  I 
shall  gladly  read  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

328.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  John  Lane38 


October  21,  1960 

Nan  dear, 

Mathai  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  has  addressed  you  today39  about  the 
original  publisher  of  my  Autobiography,  John  Lane.  He  has  suggested  that  you 
might  invite  John  Lane  for  a  meal  and  enquire  from  him  about  certain  matters. 

If  Mathai  had  mentioned  this  matter  to  me  previously,  I  would  have  suggested 
a  slightly  different  course.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you  now. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  right  for  you  at  all  to  invite  John  Lane,  or  whoever 
represents  him,  to  a  meal,  or  even  otherwise,  to  discuss  this  matter.  You  should 
not  get  involved  in  it.  We  should,  however,  try  to  find  out  what  the  exact 
position  is. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  kind  of  agreement  that  I  signed  with  John 
Lane  the  Bodley-Head  originally  for  my  Autobiography.  Nor  do  I  remember 
how  far  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  copyright  in  this  book  was  wholly  given 
over  by  me  to  John  Lane  for  the  then  British  Empire,  including  India.  Anyhow, 


37.  Letter. 

38.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No:  Folder  26  from  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  Fondon,  MEA. 
Copied  to  M.O.  Mathai. 

39.  See  Appendix  59. 
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much  happened  afterwards.  John  Lane  became  bankrupt,  and  their  concern 
was  bought  over,  probably  on  liquidation,  by  some  people,  the  most  prominent 
of  whom  was  Stanley  Unwin.  I  suppose  it  is  the  Unwins  firm  that  controls  the 
publication  of  this  book  now.  John  Lane  is  merely  a  name  which  probably  has 
no  significance  now  insofar  as  my  book  is  concerned. 

I  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  due  to  me  as  royalties,  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  firm.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  old  contract  for  it 
was  affected  by  this  bankruptcy  and  its  consequences.  However,  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  happened.  I  took  no  step  about  it,  and  Unwins,  under  the 
old  name  of  John  Lane  the  Bodley-Head,  went  on  publishing  this  book.  They 
did  not  do  this  with  any  regularity,  and  the  book  has  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

Usually,  in  the  case  of  all  my  books,  I  have  always  insisted  on  keeping  the 
rights  for  India  apart,  so  that  an  Indian  edition  could  come  out  separately  if 
necessity  arose.  Whether  I  did  this  in  the  case  of  John  Lane  and  the 
Autobiography ,  I  do  not  remember,  and  I  have  no  paper  to  verily  this. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  you  might  ask  someone  in  your  office  to  get  in  touch 
with  Unwins  and  find  out  from  them  how  matters  stand.  They  may  be  told  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  have  my  Indian  publishers  bring  out  this  book.  I  take  it  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  or  difficulty  about  this. 

If  they  raise  any  difficulty  and  refer  to  the  original  contract,  a  copy  of  that 
contract  should  be  asked  for.  We  can  then  consider  the  matter  afresh  and  see 
what  steps  we  should  take. 

No  lump  sum  was  paid  to  me  by  the  Bodley-Head  for  this  book.  They  paid 
the  usual  royalties,  which  I  think  were  fifteen  per  cent  of  books  sold.  I  remember 
getting  about  £300  from  them  some  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  book. 
After  that,  the  firm  broke  up,  and  nothing  came  to  me.  I  suppose  the  amounts 
due  to  me  were  written  off  by  the  liquidator.  The  sum  was  a  fairly  considerable 
one.  Later,  Unwins  used  to  pay  me  something  for  new  editions. 

Love, 


Jawahar 
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329.  To  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith:  Thank  You40 

October  22,  1960 

Dear  Prof.  Smith, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  17.41  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  what  you 
have  written  and  appreciate  it  greatly. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


330.  To  R.P.  Masani:  His  Book  Britain  in  India 42 


October  24,  1960 


My  dear  Shri  Masani, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  23  and  a  copy  of  your  book — Britain  in 
India .  I  have  already  briefly  glanced  through  this  book  and  found  it  interesting. 
Your  book  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  on  this  subject. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


331.  For  Reginald  le  May43 

Six  years  ago,  Dr.  Reginald  le  May  did  me  the  honour  of  dedicating  to  me  his 
book  on  The  Culture  of  South-East  Asia.  I  am  now  happy  to  learn  that  this 
book  is  going  to  be  published  by  the  National  Book  Trust  of  India  not  only  in  a 
cheap  edition  in  English,  but  also  in  translations  in  many  of  our  Indian  languages. 


40.  Letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Islamic  Studies  and  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  at  McGill  University,  Montreal.  MEA,  File  No.  5(24)-UN-II/60,  p.  60/corr. 
Copied  to  Subimal  Dutt. 

41.  See  Appendix  54. 

42.  Letter.  NMML,  R.P.  Masani  Papers. 

43.  26  October  1960.  Foreword  for  The  Culture  of  South-East  Asia  (Delhi:  Publications 
Division,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  1962).  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 
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Long  ago,  when  I  first  read  something  of  the  impact  of  Indian  culture  on 
the  countries  of  South-East  Asia,  I  was  deeply  influenced.  This  led  me  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  India’s  past  which  had  so  powerfully  influenced  many 
of  our  neighbour  countries.  It  led  me  also  to  a  better  understanding  of  those 
countries.  Ever  since  then,  I  have  been  fascinated  by  this  subject.  When 
opportunities  came  to  me  to  visit  some  of  those  countries,  I  grasped  at  them 
eagerly  and  saw  for  myself  the  evidence  of  this  ancient  and  deep  rooted  culture. 

I  welcomed  Dr.  Reginald  le  May’s  book  on  this  fascinating  subject,  and  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  had  had  a  good  reception  throughout  the  world.  Probably, 
there  were  not  many  people  in  India  who  had  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  happy  thought  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  National 
Book  Trust  of  India,  to  publish  it  here  in  many  of  our  languages.  I  am  sure  that 
this  will  be  widely  welcomed. 

It  is  generally  known  in  India  now  how  our  own  culture  spread  not  only  to 
neighbouring  countries,  but  also  to  distant  lands.  But  there  are  not  many  people 
who  know  much  about  this.  Dr.  le  May’s  book  tells  this  story  in  a  fascinating 
way  and  adds  to  our  understanding  of  the  past.  It  will  help,  I  hope,  in 
strengthening  the  close  relations  that  India  has  today  with  these  countries  of 
South-East  Asia. 


332.  To  Agnes  Baron:  On  the  Book  New  Water  for 
a  Thirsty  World 44 


October  26,  1960 


Dear  Miss  Baron, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th  October45  and  the  book  New  Water  for  a 
Thirsty  World  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me.  I  shall  certainly  have  this  book 
examined.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  we  want  more  than  water  in  various  parts 
of  India,  even  though  we  have  frequent  floods. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


44.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  31(120)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No:  2A. 

45.  See  Appendix  41. 
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(i)  JN’s  Works 


333.  To  N.K.  Seshan:  Corrections46 

You  may  send  this  to  Mr.  Jayasinghe  of  the  Asia  Publishing  House.47  But  I  think 
the  way  to  deal  with  it  will  be  as  follows. 

2.  My  book  should  remain  as  it  is  with  the  quotation  and  Lenin’s  name  at 
the  end.  But  a  footnote  should  be  given  saying  that  a  friend  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  quotation  has  been  wrongly 
attributed  to  Lenin.  It  appears  in  Ostrovsky48  book  called  How  the  Steel  was 
Tempered.  The  paragraph  in  Ostrovesky’s  book  reads  as  follows 

“Man’s  dearest  possession  is  life,  and  it  is  given  to  him  to  live  but  once.  He 
must  live  so  as  to  feel  no  torturing  regrets  for  years  without  purposes, 
never  know  the  burning  shame  of  a  mean  and  petty  past;  so  live  that,  dying 
he  can  say:  all  my  life,  all  my  strength  were  given  to  the  finest  cause  in  all 
the  world — the  fight  for  the  liberation  of  mankind.” 

An  acknowledgement  should  be  sent  to  Shri  P.  Ratnam. 

334.  To  M.O.  Mathai:  No  Time  for  a  Foreword49 

I  am  agreeable  to  any  kind  of  type  that  the  Asia  Publishing  House  chooses. 

2.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  read  proofs. 

3 .  Iam  sorry  I  cannot  write  a  foreword.  Apart  from  the  question  of  time, 
a  short  foreword  has  no  meaning;  a  long  foreword  is  a  difficult  matter  after 
this  lapse  of  time. 


46.  Note,  6  September  1960. 

47.  Seshan  conveys  the  same  to  P.S.  Jayasinghe  on  7  September  1960. 

48.  Nikolai  Ostrovsky. 

49.  Note,  16  September  1960. 
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335.  To  Pyarelal:  Mussolini50 


22nd  October,  1960 


My  dear  Pyarelal, 

Your  letter  of  October  21st.51  I  really  do  not  remember  where  and  what  I  have 
written  about  Gandhiji’s  visit  to  Italy.  There  is  a  brief  reference  to  it  in  the 
Discovery  of  India ,  page  47.  I  referred  there  to  Mussolini’s  wish  to  meet  me 
when  I  was  passing  through  Rome  in  early  1936.  I  had  refused  to  see  him 
because  I  felt  that  that  would  be  exploited  for  fascist  propaganda.  I  referred  to 
some  instances  where  this  was  done  in  regard  to  some  Indian  students  and 
then  I  say  “and  then  there  had  been  the  bogus  interview  with  Mr.  Gandhi 
which  the  Giornale  d’  Italia  had  published  in  1931”. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


336.  Oriya  Translation  of  Nehru’s  Works52 

I  welcome  the  publication  of  an  Oriya  translation  of  this  collection  of  old  letters. 
I  was  rather  doubtful  at  first  of  giving  publicity  to  these  letters.  But,  then,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  them  at  least  would  be  helpful  in  giving  an 
understanding  of  men  and  events  during  the  days  of  our  struggle  for  freedom. 
This  hope  of  mine  has  been  justified  to  some  extent. 

An  Oriya  translation  will  perhaps  perform  the  same  service  for  the  Oriya 
public.  In  the  storm  and  stress  of  current  politics,  we  are  apt  to  forget  even  the 
recent  past.  And  yet,  it  is  out  of  this  past  that  we  have  grown,  and,  in  order  to 
understand  the  present,  we  should  know  something  of  that  past. 


50.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  2(265)/58-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1 7-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

51.  See  Appendix  60. 

52.  Message,  22  October  1960. 
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YIII.  APPENDICES 


1.  From  Pham  Van  Dong1 

[Refer  to  item  293] 

Hanoi 

August  1st,  1960 

Excellency, 

I  wish  to  thank  Your  Excellency  for  your  letter  dated  June  24,  1960  informing 
that  Your  Excellency  has  taken  note  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  International 
Commission  in  Viet-Nam  on  the  strengthening  of  the  U.S.  military  mission 
called  “M.A.A.G.”. 

Previously,  the  Indian  Government,  with  the  responsibility  and  authority 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Commission  in  Viet-Nam  did  effectively 
intervene  with  the  International  Commission  in  order  that  the  latter  postponed 
and  altered  its  unjustifiable  decisions  in  connection  with  the  implementation  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Geneva  Agreements.  I  therefore  hope  that,  in  regard  to  the 
International  Commission’s  decision  to  approve  the  strengthening  of  the  military 
mission  called  “M.A.A.G.”,  Your  Excellency  and  the  Indian  Government  will 
take  effective  measures  so  as  to  secure  the  correct  implementation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  thereby  to  safeguard  peace  and  normalize  the  situation  in  Indo¬ 
china  as  well  as  in  the  whole  South-East  Asia. 

Please  accept,  Your  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 

[Pham  Van  Dong] 


His  Excellency  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Republic  of  India 


1.  Letter  (translation). 
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2.  (a)  From  S.  Nijalingappa2 

[Refer  to  item  156] 


August  25/29,  1960 


My  dear  Panditji, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  T.M.A.  Pai,  Chairman,  Reception  Committee 
of  the  27th  Mysore  State  Medical  Conference  that  I  may  request  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  inaugurate  the  Medical  Conference  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  October 
next.  For  your  reference  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  has  addressed 
to  you.  The  Conference  is  going  to  be  held  at  Manipal  near  Udupi  and  about  40 
miles  from  Mangalore.  Manipal  has  become  a  fine  centre  for  technical  education 
and  worth  a  visit.  I  have  written  another  letter  to  you  today.  You  may  kindly 
consider  both  these  letters  and  see  your  way  to  find  time  for  2  or  3  days  to  be 
spent  in  Mysore  State  and  satisfy  the  public  of  Mysore  by  a  visit  to  4  or  5 
important  centres. 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.  Nijalingappa 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Prime  Minister  of  India, 

New  Delhi. 


2.  (b)  From  T.M.A.  Pai3 

[Refer  to  item  156] 


August  16,  1960 

Dear  Beloved  Panditji, 

The  XXVII  Mysore  State  Medical  Conference  is  having  its  session  on  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  of  October,  1960.  It  is  our  desire  that  you  must  be  requested  to  be 
here  on  the  occasion  to  inaugurate  the  conference.  The  conference  will  be  held 
in  a  rural  setting.  Manipal  and  the  Kasturba  Medical  College  will  be  the  host. 

We  had  many  opportunities  in  the  past  of  inviting  you  but  were  feeling  that 
the  duties  cast  on  you  of  the  country  should  have  the  prime  importance.  The 
State  Medical  Conference  is  an  occasion  when  not  only  the  Indian  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  vigorously  in 


2.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  Public  Section,  File  No.  8/147/60-PMP,  Vol.  I. 

3.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  Public  Section,  File  No.  8/147/60-PMP,  Vol.  I. 
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the  medical  problems  of  the  State  but  you  will  be  able  to  know  the  medical 
problems  also  by  participating  in  the  conference. 

The  Kasturba  Medical  College  who  are  playing  the  host,  are  organising  a 
very  nice,  useful  and  instructive  medical  exhibition  and  your  visit  on  the  occasion 
to  inaugurate  the  conference,  will  draw  large  crowds  of  people  and  that  itself 
will  be  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be  benefitted  very  much  by  the  exhibition. 
Ignorance  of  the  various  problems  of  our  diseases  will,  as  a  result,  be  possible 
to  be  removed. 

We  are  also  submitting  a  copy  of  this  letter  through  the  State  Government 
and  we  have  requested  our  Chief  Minister  to  use  his  good  offices  for  this 
purpose.  We  hope  you  will  kindly  accept  and  be  happy  for  having  associated 
with  this  conference. 

With  respectful  regards, 


I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Dr.  T.M.A.  Pai 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Prime  Minister  of  India, 
New  Delhi. 


3.  From  Humayun  Kabir4 

[Refer  to  item  33] 

August  31,  1960 

[My  dear  Panditji,] 

You  know  how  deeply  Bengal  has  been  stirred  by  the  recent  happening  in 
Assam.  Even  persons  who  are  normally  against  any  form  of  excitement  or 
demonstration  have  on  this  occasion  shared  in  the  general  stir.  In  particular 
there  is  deep  and  widespread  sorrow  and  anger  that  the  Assam  Government 
have  not  so  far  taken  any  drastic  action  against  the  ringleaders.  People  ask  that 
if  they  could  order  a  judicial  enquiry  into  police  action  for  the  unfortunate 
death  of  one  student  on  the  4th  of  July,  why  should  they  hesitate  to  order  an 
enquiry  when  thousands  have  been  rendered  homeless,  many  have  been  killed 
and  women  have  been  dishounoured?  Rumours  that  large  numbers  are  untraced 


4.  Letter.  Subject  File  No.  12,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  NMML. 
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make  such  enquiry  even  more  imperative. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  Congress  Members  in  Parliament  from 
Bengal  in  Atulya  Babu’s  house  day  before  yesterday.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  especially  as  it  was  said  that  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  had  not 
recommended  a  general  enquiry.  It  was  already  known  that  one  of  the 
Communist  Members  in  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  had  submitted  a  minute 
of  dissent  urging  such  enquiry.  This  made  members  feel  that  Congress  will  be 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position  if  no  enquiry  at  all  was  held.  Shri  Sanjiva 
Reddy  was  present  during  part  of  the  discussion  and  he  saw  how  moved  and 
excited  all  Members  were. 

Later  that  night  I  saw  Pantji  and  told  him  how  deeply  Congress  men  from 
Bengal  have  been  affected  by  the  tragic  happening  in  Assam.  He  was  as  usual 
deeply  sympathetic  and  understanding  but  wanted  that  the  question  should  be 
looked  dispassionately  from  an  all  India  point  of  view. 

You  will  have  seen  that  since  then  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  has  given  notice  of  a 
special  motion  at  a  special  session  of  the  Bengal  Legislature.  This  motion 
demands  a  judicial  enquiry.  Bengali  Members  in  Parliament  have  also  tabled  an 
amendment  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  such  enquiry.  The  members  are 
conscious  that  the  enquiry  cannot  be  held  immediately  but  what  they  desire 
intensely  is  the  acceptance  of  the  demand  for  a  proper  enquiry  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

After  my  discussion  with  Pantji  I  have  been  thinking  further  about  this 
matter  and  feel  that  some  enquiry  into  the  causes  is  perhaps  inescapable.  Even 
the  Parliamentary  Delegation  has  suggested  enquiry  regarding  one  area  and  the 
Government  of  Assam  are  already  carrying  an  enquiry  about  another  area. 
Such  isolated  enquiries  will  not  however  reveal  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
affair  was  organised  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  powerful 
organisation  behind  all  these  happenings.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  may  create  a 
wrong  impression  in  Assam  and  elsewhere  that  violent  action  on  a  mass  scale 
will  not  be  punished  and  this  may  set  in  motion  a  chain  reaction  that  would  be 
ruinous  for  the  country. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  therefore  like  to  place  the  following  suggestions  for 
your  consideration:- 

(a)  I  feel  that  there  must  be  exemplary  punishment  of  at  least  some  of  the 
officers  and  politicians  who  are  guilty  and  a  beginning  can  very  well 
be  made  by  the  suspension  of  one  or  two  officers  who  have  been 
most  flagrant  in  the  dereliction  of  duty.  Though  law  and  order  failed 
completely  in  five  or  six  Districts  of  Assam,  not  one  officer  has  so  far 
been  even  suspended.  I  understand  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Nowgong  has  been  transferred  but  transfer  is  no  punishment. 
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(b)  I  would  also  plead  that  you  accept  in  principle  the  idea  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  causes  of  disturbances  and  declare  that  this  enquiry  will  be 
held  by  a  person  of  the  highest  authority  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
report  submitted  to  you  for  necessary  action. 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Humayun  Kabir] 


4.  By  Shyam  Sundar  Vyas5 

[Refer  to  item  72] 


August  31,  1960 

In  the  letter  in  Hindi  dated  the  21st  August,  1960  below,  Shri  Shyam  Sundar 
Vyas,  Marwad  Mundwawala  Muthon  ka  Mohalla,  Medhta  city  (Rajasthan)  states 
that  Shri  Gopal  Lai,  a  Congress  ML  A  in  Rajasthan  gave  “Mrityu-bhoj”  (a 
customary  party  given  after  the  death  of  an  elder)  to  some  four  thousand 
persons  on  the  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  August  1960  following  the  death  of 
his  father.  Shri  Vyas  complains  that  this  extravagant  party  was  given  in  gross 
contravention  of  law  enacted  in  Rajasthan  this  year,  banning  such  parties.  Shri 
Vyas  says  that  the  State  officials  make  distinction  between  an  influential  person 
and  a  poor  person  in  the  matter  of  application  of  the  State  laws  and  that  the 
case  in  question  is  an  instance  of  this  fact.  In  the  present  case,  the  officials  did 
not  take  any  action  against  Shri  Gopal  Lai,  ML  A.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says, 
they  rather  helped  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Mrityu-bhoj  openly.  He  trusts 
that  the  Prime  Minister  will  “show  no  favour  to  Shri  Gopal  Lai  and  take  some 
deterrent  action”  in  the  matter.  He  also  hopes  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Prime 
Minister. 


5.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  F3/147/60-H,  PMS.  Original  in  Hindi. 
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5.  From  S.K.  Patil6 

[Refer  to  item  133] 


August  31,  1960 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

Please  refer  to  your  d.o.  letter  No:  616-PMO/60,  dated  24.8.1960  enclosing  a 
letter  in  original  from  Shri  Gadgil,  Governor  of  Punjab  (copy  enclosed). 

2 .  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punj  ab  in  which  it  was  claimed 
that  the  state  trading  scheme  in  Punjab  was  being  run  on  a  “no  profit  no  loss” 
basis.  I  find  from  the  Governor’s  letter  that  the  fact  is  that  during  the  last 
financial  year  the  Punjab  Government  made  a  profit  of  something  like  Rs.60 
lakhs  in  state  trading  of  wheat,  obviously  out  of  the  consumers.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  we  can  say  that  such  a  scheme  is  designed  to  maintain  the 
consumer  price-level  as  low  as  possible. 

3.  The  Punjab  Government  have  really  got  into  a  jam,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  all  the  wheat  purchased  by  them.  Their  plan  is  to 
sell  all  the  wheat  to  the  flour  mills  in  Punjab.  The  mills  are,  however,  not  able  to 
dispose  of  wheat  products  in  competition  with  chakkis,  if  they  have  to  pay  to 
the  Punjab  Government  the  higher  price  which  they  have  fixed. 

4.  I  am  surprised  at  some  of  the  observations  of  Shri  Gadgil.  He  says 
that  “the  American  wheat  is  surely  welcome  but  that  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  increasing  agricultural  production.”  Who  says  that  it  will?  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  “the  unloading  of  American  wheat  indiscriminately  may  result  in  depressing 
wheat  prices  and  if  that  happens,  the  peasant  may  well  change  over  to  cash 
crop.”  There  is  no  question  of  unloading  American  wheat  indiscriminately 
anywhere  in  the  country  and  much  less  in  Punjab.  While  experts  here  seem  to 
be  worried  about  rise  in  prices,  Shri  Gadgil  seems  to  apprehend  that  prices 
may  get  unduly  depressed.  If  and  where  the  prices  tend  to  be  too  low,  our 
policy  is  and  will  be  to  make  purchases  on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  sacrificing  the  cultivator’s  interest. 

5.  My  attitude  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  to  undertake  state  trading 
as  and  when  necessary  and  not  to  be  dogmatic  about  its  virtues  or  otherwise. 
If  the  prices  tend  to  go  down,  we  shall  have  to  undertake  state  trading  with  a 
view  to  giving  support  to  the  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  plenty 
of  stocks  and  the  prices  are  reasonable,  the  right  policy  is  not  to  make  purchases 
and  disturb  thereby  the  market.  You  will  have  noticed  that  the  general  feeling  in 
the  country  is  much  better  than  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  past.  There  is  really  no 

6.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  31(85)/58-60-PMS,  Sr.  No.  129-A. 
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agitation  in  regard  to  food,  while  such  agitation  was  almost  continuous  some 
time  ago.  It  should  be  admitted  that  we  are  in  closer  day  to  day  contact  with 
the  food  administrations  of  the  States  than  others,  to  be  able  to  judge  better 
what  arrangements  are  desirable  from  time  to  time  and  what  will  give  us  the 
best  results. 

6.  Iam  convinced  that  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  present  system 
should  be  discontinued,  both  in  Madhya  Pradesh  and  in  Punjab,  and  I  am  pursuing 
this  matter  with  the  two  Chief  Ministers.  I  have  so  far  tried  my  best  to  carry 
the  Chief  Ministers  with  me  but  I  now  feel  that  if  I  fail  to  get  their  agreement, 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have,  I  may  have  to  exercise  the  statutory 
responsibility  which  devolves  on  the  Central  Government  under  the  Essential 
Commodities  Act.  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  by  Members  of  Parliament 
why  I  am  not  exercising  the  powers  which  vest  in  me  in  this  matter.  However, 
I  have  still  not  given  up  hopes  of  persuading  the  two  states. 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.K.  Patil 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister, 

New  Delhi 


6.  From  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim7 

[Refer  to  item  150] 


August  31st  1960 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  have  already  sent  to  you  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  boilers  for  D.V.C.  Power 
Station.  In  connection  with  this  I  called  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  D.V.C. ,  to  Delhi.  I  had  my  talks  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chief  Engineer.  Besides  I  had  talks  with  the  Secretary  of  my  Ministry  and 
the  Chairman  of  C.W  &  P.C.  After  these  talks  I  held  a  meeting  which,  besides 
technical  experts,  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry,  the  C.W. 
&  P.C.  the  D.V.C.  and  the  Finance  Ministry.  At  this  meeting  the  matter  was 
discussed  thoroughly.  After  that  I  again  discussed  it  with  the  Secretary  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  at  the  committee  mentioned  above.  The  Secretary  then 


7.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  1 7(402)760-6 1-PMS,  Sr.  No.  21 -A. 
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wrote  a  note  on  the  file  and  sent  the  case  to  the  Finance.  As  said  above  a 
representative  of  the  Finance  Ministry  was  at  the  committee.  Still  the  case  had 
to  go  there.  I  had  my  talks  with  the  Finance  Minister  also,  in  order  to  get  the 
required  foreign  exchange.  But  he  could  not  agree  and  advised  me  to  purchase 
from  the  American  Firm. 

Throughout,  my  attempt  and  that  of  my  Ministry  had  been  to  get  foreign 
exchange,  since  I  wanted  as  D.V.C.  did,  to  make  this  purchase  from  the  German 
Firm,  but  the  Finance  expressed  their  utter  inability  to  agree;  so  we  could  not 
succeed  in  persuading  them  to  give  it. 

D.L.F.,  as  stated  in  my  note  is  out  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be  availed  of 
for  this  case. 

Though  it  took  some  time,  yet  I  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  foreign  exchange. 
My  attempts  failed  and  I  had  to  agree  that  the  purchase  in  this  case  should  be 
made  from  America.  I  have  put  down  only  a  brief  note  on  the  file,  as  the  case 
is  fully  stated  in  the  note  of  my  Secretary  which  I  request  you  to  read. 

As  far  as  the  suitability  from  the  technical  point  of  view  is  concerned, 
American  firm  is  quite  suitable.  About  what  is  said  against  them  I  have  dealt 
with  in  my  note. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Hafiz  Mohd.  Ibrahim 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister 


7.  (a)  From  S.N.  Mishra8 

[Refer  to  items  193-194] 

September  1,  1960 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  am  writing  this  to  urge  the  need  for  treating  the  problem  of  Calcutta  as  one  of 
national  importance  and  priority.  The  situation  is  bad  as  it  is  and,  I  am  afraid, 
any  further  deterioration  will  have  much  more  explosive  consequences.  We 
have  been  treating  some  problems  as  national  problems  and  it  beats  me  why 
this  problem  has  not  been  considered  serious  enough  to  receive  a  similar 
treatment.  Calcutta  has  been  giving  us  enough  alarm  signals  from  time  to  time 


8.  Letter  (Extracts).  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  7(224)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 
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and  we  cannot  allow  the  drama  to  proceed  with  the  inevitability  of  a  Greek 
tragedy.  No  doubt,  we  have  similar  problems  in  small  pockets  of  other  cities — 
on  a  smaller  scale  the  problem  is  somewhat  similar  in  Kanpur — but  the  problem 
of  Calcutta  is  unique  in  its  dimensions  and  gravity. 

Some  time  back,  I  remember  to  have  read  an  article  by  an  American 
Fulbright  scholar  in  India  in  which  she  had  painted  a  horrid  picture  of  the 
conditions  in  the  city.  She  had  pleaded  to  the  Government  of  her  own  country 
to  do  something  special  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  city.  A  survey9  of  living 
conditions  of  the  students  of  the  Calcutta  University  conducted  during  the 
Vice-Chancellorship  of  late  Dr.  J.C.  Ghosh,  had  highlighted  the  problem  with 
which  our  young  boys  and  girls  have  to  contend. 

With  best  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
S.N.  Mishra 

P.S.-  As  I  was  about  to  sign  this  letter,  I  came  across  the  following  significant 
recommendation  of  the  World  Bank  Mission  which  has  recently  reported  on 
our  Third  Five  Year  Plan: 

“In  the  mission’s  view,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  weaknesses  in  the  Plan 
is  the  continued  neglect  of  the  problem  of  urban  development  in  Calcutta. 
If  this  is  to  be  remedied,  it  is  essential,  first,  that  the  Central  Government 
should  accept  a  direct  and  special  financial  responsibility  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  the  city  and,  second,  that  the  provincial  and 
municipal  authorities  should  co-operate  in  establishing  an  effective  body  to 
carry  through  an  enlarged  program  of  municipal  reconstruction  and 
improvement.  Granted  these  conditions,  a  considerably  larger  allocation 
should  in  our  view  be  made  in  Third  Plan  for  slum  clearance  and  rehousing, 
improved  health  measures  and  the  construction  of  thoroughfares  in  the 
city”. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  a  comprehensive  programme  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  required  resources — in  fact,  some 
foreign  assistance  also  may  be  available  in  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
World  Bank  Mission. 

S.N.  Mishra 


9.  See  Appendix  7  (b). 
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7.  (b)  Survey  by  Students  of  Calcutta  University10 

[Refer  to  items  193-194] 

(b)  Some  salient  points  from  the  survey  of  the  city  of  Calcutta 

Growth  of  Population  and  its  Implications: 

1 .  During  the  three  decades  1921-51,  the  population  of  the  city  of  Calcutta 
increased  from  0.907  million  to  2.548  million,  an  increase  of  289  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  population  due  to  immigration  was  of  the  order  of  94  per  cent  as 
against  46.2  per  cent  through  the  natural  increase  among  original  residents. 
The  large-scale  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  city  means  that  an  ever- 
increasing  marketable  surplus  of  food  will  have  to  be  found  to  feed  the  city’s 
population  which,  in  turn,  is  bound  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  administrative 
machinery. 

2.  The  growth  of  population  also  has  implications  with  regard  to 
employment.  To  cope  with  the  increasing  number  of  immigrants,  the  city  has 
to  have  an  expensive  capacity  to  provide  an  increasing  number  of  jobs.  On  the 
basis  of  1951  census  of  roughly  2.6  million,  the  number  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  age-group  15  to  59  is  expected  to  increase  every  year  by  one  lakh  to  1.10 
lakhs.  Taking  the  cost  of  providing  employment  to  one  additional  worker  in 
industry  or  transport  at  about  Rs.  6,000  (which  is  the  usually  accepted  standard), 
to  find  jobs  for  about  88  to  97  thousand  persons  would  involve  an  annual 
investment  of  Rs.  50  to  58  crores  in  Calcutta.  Assuming  that  the  major  source 
of  employment  in  the  city  is  not  industry  and  transport  but  distributive  trades 
which  are  less  capital  intensive,  it  would  require  an  investment  of  Rs.  25  to  29 
crores  per  year  to  provide  employment  to  the  same  number  of  workers  as 
petty  traders  etc.  (on  the  basis  of  an  approximate  estimate  of  Rs.  3,000  per  one 
additional  worker). 

3 .  Considerable  investment  in  housing  will  also  be  necessary.  The  Survey 
estimates  that  an  amount  roughly  of  the  order  of  Rs.  30-35  crores  will  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  estimated  annual  increase  of  population  consisting 
of  1 .07  lakh  adults  and  0.43  lakh  children.  This  Estimate  assumes  that  children 
and  young  persons  need  half  the  room  space  of  an  adult  and  that  the  cost  of 
building  would  amount  to  Rs.  2,500  per  adult  and  Rs.  1,250  per  child. 

4.  Additional  investment  would  also  be  required  for  raising  the  capacity 
of  transport,  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  water-supply  etc.  and  other 
institutions. 


10.  Undated. 
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5.  Thus,  the  total  capital  requirements  for  providing  these  additional 
workers  with  jobs  and  houses  would  amount  to  at  least  Rs.  56  to  64  crores  per 
year.  This  estimate  does  not  take  account  of  the  investment  that  would  have  to 
be  made  in  providing  the  various  social  over-heads  and  in  the  slum  clearance 
schemes  which  would  certainly  have  a  high  priority.  Taking  everything  together, 
an  estimate  of  Rs.  60  to  70  crores  per  year  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  rather  low 
one.  So  the  total  investment  needed  to  house,  educate  and  employ  the  growing 
population  of  this  city  in  the  next  five  years  would  amount  to  about  Rs.  300 
crores.  The  immensity  of  the  task  may  be  easily  grasped  from  a  mere 
enumeration  of  these  financial  implications. 

6.  The  city,  according  to  the  survey,  has  over-stretched  the  existing 
capacities  in  the  fore-mentioned  sectors  and  there  is  no  scope  now  for  managing 
with  what  we  already  have.  In  case  additional  investment  in  requisite  magnitudes 
is  not  forthcoming,  there  will  be  more  slums  and  greater  misery  in  the  city. 
Unemployment: 

7 .  The  following  table  shows  the  incidence  of  unemployment  in  different 
age-groups: 


15-19 

30.0% 

20-24 

15.3% 

25-29 

5.5% 

30-34 

3.2% 

35-44 

3.0% 

45-59 

4.7% 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  incidence  of  unemployment  is  the  highest  in  the  age- 
group  15-19,  being  more  than  4  times  the  volume  of  unemployment  among 
persons  belonging  to  the  working  age. 

8 .  An  analysis  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  unemployed  persons 
in  1956-57  showed  that  nearly  60%  of  the  unemployed  persons  belonged  to 
the  educated,  vocal  section  of  the  community.  Further,  nearly  22%  of  the 
unemployed  were  persons  with  under-graduate  and  graduate  qualifications. 

9.  The  following  table  shows  percentage  of  unemployed  persons  among 
the  different  educated  classes  in  1956-57: 


Illiterates 

4.3% 

Literates 

5.1% 

U.P.,  L.P. 

8.1% 

School  Education  below  school  final 

12.7% 

School  final  under-graduates 

9.8% 

Graduates 

5.2% 

Post-graduates 

2.3% 

Thus  unemployment  is  definitely  lower 

among  persons  with  no  or  lower 
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educational  qualifications  than  among  persons  with  higher  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  unemployment  is  the  heaviest  among  persons  who  have  read  upto 
the  Matriculation  or  school  final  standards. 

1 0.  The  Survey  found  that  the  incidence  of  unemployment  among  displaced 
migrants  job-seekers  was  more  than  double  the  general  rate,  and  much  higher 
than  that  among  the  other  migrants  and  original  residents.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  position: 


Round 

Alljob¬ 

Original 

All 

Other 

Displaced 

seekers 

residents 

migrants 

migrants 

migrants 

1955-56 

9.2% 

10.0% 

8.2% 

5.3% 

20.2% 

1956-57 

7.6% 

8.5% 

6.2% 

5.0% 

12.2% 

(It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Survey  was  confined  to  house  holds  having 
some  fixed  residence  within  the  city.  All  households  or  individuals  who  had  no 
fixed  address  were  thus  excluded.  Again,  the  Survey  covered  only  the  Calcutta 
Municipal  area  as  it  was  in  1951  and  thus  excluded  areas  such  as  Tollygunge 
which  may  be  having  a  larger  incidence  of  unemployment.  The  definition  of 
unemployment  used  by  the  Survey  did  not  cover  under-employment.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  the  real  extent  of  unemployment  in  the  city  is  likely  to 
be  larger  than  that  denoted  by  the  tables  given  above). 

Housing  Conditions: 

1 1 .  The  following  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  housing  conditions  in 
the  city: 

Average  No.  of  persons  per  living 
room  (multi-member  households) 


1954-55 

2.9 

1955-56 

2.9 

1956-57 

3.1 

1957-58 

3.2 

12.  About  49%  of  the  total  households  had  no  electric  light.  Barely  16%  of 
the  total  number  of  households  could  boast  of  at  least  one  bath-room  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  members  of  the  family.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  households 
did  not  possess  any  bath-room  and  about  one-fifth  of  them  had  to  share  the 
bath-room  with  other  families. 

13.  The  position  regarding  water-taps  was  equally  unsatisfactory.  23  out 
of  every  100  households  did  not  possess  any  water-tap,  while  only  less  than 
10%  had  at  least  one  or  more  water-taps  for  their  exclusive  use. 

14.  About  1 0%  of  the  total  number  of  households  surveyed  did  not  possess 
any  lavatory. 

15.  Not  even  a  quarter  of  the  households  possess  a  separate  room  for 
cooking,  the  remaining  77%  cooking  their  meals  in  a  living  room. 
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Immigration 


16.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  rate  of  migration: 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-58  Weighted  average  of 

4  rounds 

1935-39 

93 

58 

78 

58 

72 

1940-46 

109 

155 

145 

124 

134 

1947-50 

492 

486 

548 

460 

498 

1951-54 

193 

200 

174 

164 

182 

1955-56 

- 

255 

277 

206 

247 

1951-56 

- 

195 

225 

181 

201 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  trend  towards  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  migration  in  successive  periods  even  when  we  exclude  the  four  years 
of  independence  and  partition.  According  to  the  Survey,  the  trend  of  immigration 
to  the  city  is  likely  to  persist  at  least  in  the  next  few  years.  The  uncertainty  on 
the  agriculture  and  the  food  fronts  is  ascribed  as  one  of  the  important  factors 
working  towards  an  increased  rate  of  migration  into  the  city.  The  relatively 
ready  availability  of  food  and  other  essential  commodities  in  Calcutta  is  tending 
to  prove  a  great  magnetic  influence.  As  regards  the  classification  into  the  ‘push’ 
and  the  ‘puli’  factors,  about  435  have  been  ‘pushed’  to  the  city,  and  another 
50/51%  have  been  ‘pulled’  to  the  city,  while  the  rest  cannot  be  classified  into 
any  of  these  groups. 

“But  when  all  social  costs  are  counted,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  on  which 
side  would  the  scale  weight  heavier”.  The  strain  of  forced  separatism  from 
their  families  is  bound  to  produce  peculiar  psychological  and  sociological 
problems. 

1 7.  According  to  the  Survey,  about  40%  of  the  immigrants  came  from  the 
districts  of  Bengal,  about  32%  from  Bihar  and  about  10  to  12%  from  UP  during 
1935-39.  Comparative  figures  for  later  years  are  not  available. 
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8.  From  D.  Sanjivayya 

[Refer  to  item  25] 


Hyderabad 
2nd  September  1960 

Revered  Panditji, 

When  I  saw  you  last  in  Delhi,  I  reported  to  you  on  the  serious  situation  that 
was  developing  in  the  Andhra  Congress.  I  also  submitted  to  you  then  that  the 
setting  aside  of  the  Pradesh  Election  Committee  would  set  in  motion  a  process 
which  may  disrupt  the  Congress  organisation  here.  Since  then  the  elections  to 
the  Pradesh  Election  Committee  held  on  3rd  May  1960  were  set  aside  and 
fresh  elections  ordered.  This  coupled  with  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  President 
of  encouraging  the  “dissidents”  ranged  against  the  Ministry,  calling  themselves 
“Unity  Front”  is  doing  grave  damage  to  the  Andhra  Congress.  The  “dissidents” 
having  secured  five  out  of  the  nine  elected  seats  at  the  fresh  elections  to  the 
Pradesh  Election  Committee  held  on  the  28th  August  1960  have  immediately 
started  a  signature  campaign  against  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President 
who  had  been  elected  unanimously.  I  learn  that  a  petition  seeking  permission  to 
move  a  no-confidence  resolution  against  him  has  already  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  President. 

The  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President  Shri  Narotham  Reddy 
is  a  young  and  energetic  man  with  progressive  views.  He  was  specially  selected 
by  Shri  Sanjeeva  Reddy  to  be  the  President  of  the  Hyderabad  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee  after  the  formation  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  and  prior  to  the  integration 
of  the  two  Pradesh  Congress  Committees.  After  the  integration  of  the  two 
Pradesh  Congress  Committees,  he  was  General  Secretary  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
Congress  Committee.  He  was  chosen  as  President  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
Congress  Committee  on  this  occasion  because  of  his  last  experience,  ability 
and  popularity.  The  move  that  is  now  being  set  in  motion  against  him  is  evidently 
the  result  of  his  wholehearted  co-operation  with  me  in  the  working  out  of 
harmonious  resolution  between  the  organisational  and  parliamentary  wings  of 
the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  He  has  not  only  been  functioning 
satisfactorily  and  strengthening  the  organisation  but  has  stood  by  me  solidly 
through  these  months  of  growing  tension  even  though  some  Ministers  in  my 
Cabinet  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  “dissidents”.  There  are  seven  ex-ministers 
such  as  Shri  Thimma  Reddy,  Shri  Chenna  Reddy  and  Shri  A.C.  Subba  Reddy 
amongst  the  “dissidents”  whose  objective  is  obviously  not  merely  a  change  of 


11.  Letter.  NMML,  AICC,  Box  No.  33. 
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the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President  but  ultimately  that  of 
dislodging  the  Chief  Minister.  There  are  no  valid  grounds  for  moving  a  no- 
confidence  resolution  against  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President  except 
that  it  is  a  further  step  in  the  process  of  disrupting  the  unity  among  congressmen 
here. 

The  fact  that  the  “dissidents”  secured  five  out  of  nine  seats  in  the  election 
to  Pradesh  Election  Committee  cannot  by  itself  be  construed  as  symbolic  of 
no-confidence  against  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President.  The  factors 
that  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  elections  to  Pradesh  Election  Committee 
and  events  leading  up  to  it  needs  no  repetition  here.  It  is  not  that  all  those  who 
supported  the  so  called  “Unity  Front”  at  the  Pradesh  Election  Committee  elections 
need  necessarily  vote  against  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President.  But 
if  permission  is  given  for  the  moving  of  a  no-confidence  motion,  the  split  here 
will  be  further  widened  and  deepened  and  irreparable  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
organisation.  Even  if  the  so  called  “Unity  Front”  fails  to  secure  a  majority  to 
press  the  no-confidence  motion,  the  effort  would  naturally  create  bitter  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  every  Congress  member  here  and  this  is  bound  to  affect  the 
success  of  the  Congress  at  the  polls  in  1962. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  nothing  further  should 
be  allowed  to  be  done  that  would  hinder  the  patching  up  of  differences,  which 
in  any  case  do  not  appear  to  be  of  policy,  but  are  based  purely  on  personalities. 
Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  Sir,  that  unless  you  personally  intervene 
and  see  that  nothing  is  done  to  further  aggravate  the  situation,  matters  would 
go  out  of  control. 

I  am  hoping  to  be  in  Delhi  on  the  11th  of  September  for  the  National 
Development  Council  meeting  when  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
personally  discussing  this  matter  with  you  further  and  to  seek  your  advice  and 
guidance. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
D.  Sanjivayya 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister  of  India, 

New  Delhi. 
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9.  Press  Clipping  on  DLF  Aid12 

[Refer  to  item  150] 

DLF  AID  MAY  BE  PARTLY  UNTIED 
Relief  in  Foreign  Exchange  Position 

New  Delhi,  Friday-The  U.S.  Government  is  likely  to  agree  to  agree  to  a  partial 
realisation  of  the  new  “tied  credit  policy”  of  the  President’s  Development  Loan 
Fund,  under  which  25  percent  of  the  allocations  to  India  may  be  made  available 
as  “free  loans”  for  purchase  from  anywhere. 

Besides  the  Government  of  India’s  persistent  request,  some  Western 
countries  like  the  U.K.,  France  and  West  Germany  are  believed  to  be  exerting 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  Government  to  give  up  the  policy  of  “tied  credit”  altogether. 

Although  this  question  will  presumably  come  up  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
of  member  countries  of  the  “Aid  India  Club”,  organised  by  the  World  Bank  in 
Paris  on  September  12  and  13,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  US  will  agree  to  any 
unilateral  abandonment  of  the  policy. 

That  the  US  Government’s  new  policy  was  not  rigid  and  that  it  would  be 
suitably  modified  with  the  disappearance  of  the  factors  which  prompted  it  was 
indicated  by  Mr  Vance  Brand,  managing  Director  of  the  DLF,  during  his  visit  to 
this  country  early  this  year.  Among  the  justifications  then  given  for  the  policy 
of  “tied  credit”  were  the  large  scale  outflow  of  gold  from  the  US,  the 
accumulation  of  large  dollar  reserves  by  West  European  countries,  the  growing 
competition  in  the  US  export  market  and  the  balance  of  payment  difficulties. 

Evidently,  the  progressive  relaxation  of  the  new  policy  depends  on  the 
extent  of  reciprocation  by  other  European  countries. 

Meanwhile,  financial  circles  feel  that  a  25  per  cent  relaxation  by  the  US 
will  be  of  immense  help  to  India  at  the  present  moment  with  the  foreign  exchange 
situation  causing  concern,  sterling  balances  drained  to  the  low  level  of  about 
Rs  150  crores  and  some  payment  obligations  falling  due  immediately.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  if  the  relaxation  comes  about,  it  will,  in  effect,  amount  to 
much  more  than  25  per  cent.  This  is  because,  even  as  it  is,  not  all  the  DLF 
loans  under  the  new  policy  are  tied  to  purchases  from  the  US. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chandrapura  electric  scheme,  for  instance,  the  US 
Government  is  understood  to  have  agreed  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  30  million 
DLF  being  used  for  purchases  of  certain  items,  such  as  boilers,  transformers, 
transmission  lines,  and  so  on,  on  a  global  tender  basis.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 


12.  3  September  1960.  Reproduced  from  The  Hindustan  Times. 
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S10  million  DLF  loan  to  the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  of  India,  it  appears 
to  have  been  agreed  that  individual  loans  of  less  than  $100,000  would  be 
exempted  from  the  new  policy. 

As  regards  the  allotment  of  DLF  loans  to  India  for  the  current  year,  no 
total  figure  has  yet  been  indicated,  although  the  Union  Government  are  believed 
to  have  requested  a  minimum  of  $190  million.  The  policy  of  allotment  this  year 
has  been  flexible  and  agreements  in  respect  of  1 1  projects,  involving  credit  to 
the  extent  of  $  143.6  million  have  so  far  been  either  signed  or  finalised  in  principle. 
This  includes  $8.4  million  for  the  Sharavati  electric  scheme,  $  30  million  for 
Chandrapura  electric  project,  $20  million  for  the  Durgapur  power  programme, 
$3.9  million  for  the  Ahmedabad  electric  scheme,  $13.1  million  for  road  transport 
development,  $  3.8  million  for  Barauni  power  scheme,  $  40  million  for  railway 
development,  $  10  million  each  for  the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
National  Small  Industries  Corporation,  $  2.5  million  for  Barapani  power  scheme 
and  $1.9  million  for  the  Kanpur  power  scheme. 

Apart  from  seeking  some  free  foreign  exchange  not  tied  to  specific 
purchases,  India  is  also  expected  to  request  the  members  of  the  “Aid  India 
Club”  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  for  an  interim  assurance  regarding  the  foreign 
exchange  requirements  of  the  Third  Plan  will  have  to  be  broken  up  into  bills 
that  can  be  presented  periodically,  an  interim  assurance  on  the  overall  needs 
has  become  inevitable  for  the  placing  of  orders  in  a  phased  manner. 

These  friendly  countries  were  told  at  the  first  meeting  in  Washington  that 
India’s  Second  Plan  needed  foreign  assistance  of  the  order  of  $1,050  million. 
The  consortium  agreed  to  accommodate  India  to  the  extent  of  $950  million  of 
which  authorizations  have  so  far  been  made  to  a  total  of  $750  million. 


10.  From  Sampurnanand13 

[Refer  to  item  158] 


Lucknow 
September  3,  1960 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

You  will  kindly  recall  that  a  short  while  back  you  wrote  to  me  about  Sri  Bak 
Kun  Bae  a  South  Korean  student,  who  was  having  some  difficulties  with  the 
Sanskrit  Vishwavidyalaya  a  authorities  at  Varanasi. 


13.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  2(365)/60-63-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  33-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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I  personally  looked,  into  this  matter  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  Varanasi  some 
time  back;  and  the  University  authorities  appraised  me  at  some  length  of  the 
details  of  this  case  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  became  necessary  for  the 
student  to  be  expelled.  He  has,  I  find,  a  very  unbalanced  mind  and  not  only 
indulges  in  intemperate  language  towards  the  University  authorities  but  has 
made  himself  a  general  nuisance.  Obviously,  if  discipline  had  to  be  maintained, 
no  other  course  was  possible. 

Sri  Bak  Kun  Bae  came  here  as  a  stateless  subject  and,  in  view  of  his  present 
activities,  I  feel  that  he  should  go  back.  A  separate  reference  in  this  connection 
has  already  been  sent  to  the  Home  Ministry. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sampumanand 


11.  From  D.P.  Karmarkar14 

[Refer  to  item  186] 


September  3,  1960 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  am  respectfully  enclosing  herewith  a  communication  that  we  have  addressed 
to  the  State  Governments  for  the  observance  of  a  “National  Cleanliness  Day” 
on  2nd  October,  Gandhiji’s  Birthday.  It  is  obvious  that  the  uncleanliness  and 
filth  which  characterizes  many  of  our  towns  and  villages  is  a  substantial  reason 
of  prevailing  illnesses.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  many  Municipal  Bodies  have  been 
lethargic  in  discharging  their  duties  in  respect  of  sanitation,  our  people  also 
contribute  to  the  uncleanliness  of  public  places  by  their  untidy  habits.  For 
instance,  we  generally  find  our  picnic  spots  scattered  over  with  the  leavings 
etc.  left  behind  by  the  picnickers.  It  is  hoped  that  observance  of  a  day  like  this 
might  help  in  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  our  people  a  better  sense  of  sanitation. 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  could  kindly  give  us  a  brief  message  for  the  occasion. 
With  respectful  Pranams, 


Yours  sincerely, 
D.P.  Karmarkar 


14.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Olfice,  File  No.  28/73/60-7 1-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A. 
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12.  (a)  From  Sadiq  Ali15 

[Refer  to  item  29] 

September  5,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  President, 
Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  signed  by  163  members  of  the  P.C.C.  It 
appears  the  requisition  letter  has  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
P.C.C.  In  a  covering  letter  Shri  Brahmanand  Reddy,  the  Finance  Minister  wants 
the  matter  to  be  considered  by  us  here. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  September  4 16  and  Shri  Sanjivayya’s 
letter  enclosed  therewith.  This  matter,  as  desired  by  you,  will  be  placed  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Board  at  5  p.m.  on  September  12. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sadiq  Ali 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister’s  House 
New  Delhi 


12.  (b)  APCC  Delegates  to  Narotham  Reddy17 

[Refer  to  item  29] 

Hyderabad, 

27/28-8-1960 

To 

The  President 

Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 
Gandhi  Bhavan,  Hyderabad. 

Dear  friend, 

We,  the  following  members  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  request 
you  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 
immediately  under  Art.  18  (a)  of  the  A.P.C.C.  Constitution  for  considering  the 


15.  Letter.  NMML,  Box  No.  33,  AICC. 

16.  See  item  26. 

17.  Letter.  NMML,  Box  No.  33,  AICC. 
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following  resolution:- 

“The  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  expresses  its  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  President  of  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  Shri  N.  Narotham  Reddi 
for  the  following  reasons 

(a)  He  has  been  adopting  a  partisan  attitude  which  has  resulted  in  the 
weakening  of  the  Congress  Organisation  at  all  levels. 

(b)  He  has  been  creating  obstacles  in  the  democratic  functioning  of  the 
Organisation. 

(c)  He  has  caused  damage  to  the  fair  name  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee  by  his  attitude  towards  the  Congress  High  Command. 

(d)  He  has  ceased  to  command  respect  and  have  confidence  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Organisation  which  are  very  essential  for  the  full  discharge  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  that  are  ahead.” 


Yours  sincerely, 
163  Delegates 


13.  (a)  From  Sundarlal18 

[Refer  to  item  312] 


September  5,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

I  hope  you  received  my  letter  dated  August  25, 19  which  was  in  reply  to  yours 
dated  August  22.20  1  have  not  received  any  reply  to  it  yet.  I  know  how  busy  you 
are. 

My  colleagues  of  the  All  India  Peace  Council  and  friends  and  sympathisers 
are  anxious  to  know  my  position,  with  regard  to  this  entire  affair.  I  think  that  if 
I  could  have  your  permission  to  make  public  my  letter  to  you  dated  August  1 8, 
your  reply  dated  August  22  as  well  as  my  reply  dated  August  25,  this  may  very 
much  clear  the  position.  Hence  I  am  writing  to  you  this  letter. 

In  case  you  think  my  meeting  you  personally  is  necessary  to  give  you  any 
further  explanation,  kindly  allow  me  to  see  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
But  if  on  account  of  your  important  preoccupations,  you  cannot  spare  time 
early,  may  I  request  you  kindly  to  allow  me  to  make  these  letters  public. 

A  line  in  reply  will  greatly  oblige  and  may  also  serve  as  the  closing  piece  of 
this  affair. 


18.  Letter.,  NMML,  Correspondence  with  Nehru  Jawaharlal,  Pandit  Sundarlal  Papers. 

19.  See  Appendix  13  (b). 

20.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  313. 
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Surely  even  after  these  letters  have  been  published,  I  would  seek  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  and  seeking  your  advice  for  the  future. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sundarlal 


13.  (b)  From  Sundarlal21 

[Refer  to  item  312] 


August  25,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  letter  of  August  22. 

I  feel  relieved  to  note  that  your  misunderstanding  about  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  All  India  Peace  Council  was  due  to  the  report  you  received  of  my 
speech  at  Calcutta  on  August  5. 1  have  already  explained  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
August  1 8,  the  position  of  the  All  India  Peace  Council  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  peace,  India-China  border  dispute  and  other  connected  matters.  You  must 
have  noted  that  that  policy  is  in  full  appreciation  of  and  in  absolute  accord  with 
your  own  position  on  these  questions.  I  take  it  that  there  is  now  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  question. 

As  for  the  paragraph  you  have  quoted  from  a  ‘report’  of  my  speech  at 
Calcutta,  I  wish  to  comment: 

Firstly,  that  the  paragraph  is  a  ‘report’  by  someone  of  what  I  said.  It  is  not 
what  I  actually  said.  I  only  gave  a  few  illustrations.  I  could  not  possibly  talk  of 
the  “withdrawal”  of  “Chinese  forces  from  38,000  square  miles  of  the  disputed 
area”,  or  of  India  “to  withdraw  from  the  remaining  area  of  12,000  square 
miles”,  when,  as  far  as  I  knew,  there  were  no  Chinese  forces  in  those  38,000 
square  miles,  and  India  was  not  in  occupation  of  those  12,000  square  miles. 

Secondly,  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  character  to  say  that  you 
“backed  out”  of  any  understanding  or  agreement.  I  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

I  could  give  other  similar  instances  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Whatever  I  said  on  the  question  of  India-China  border  dispute  was  only  a 
part  and  a  very  small  part  of  my  entire  speech.  I  spoke  on  the  question  of 
world  peace,  the  efforts  for  disarmament,  the  abolition  of  war,  the  military 
pacts,  the  removal  of  foreign  bases  from  various  countries,  Congo  and  Algeria 
and  spoke  in  full  support  of  your  Government’s  policy  of  peace  and  non- 


21.  Letter.  NMML,  Correspondence  with  Nehru  Jawaharlal,  Pandit  Sundarlal  Papers. 
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alignment,  etc.  My  actual  remarks  on  the  India-China  border  dispute  may  appear 
much  less  objectionable  and  controversial  if  read  in  the  entire  context. 

I  admit  that  I  did  refer  to  your  meeting  with  Vinoba  Bhave.  The  point  was 
that  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  on  questions  like  the  India-China  border 
dispute,  one  has  naturally  to  accept  some  adjustments  by  way  of  give  and  take. 
I  got  this  information  from  a  friend  belonging  to  Vinoba’s  camp.  From  your 
letter  I  now  see  that  the  reference  was  “without  foundation”.  We  know  each 
other.  I  would  certainly  believe  in  what  you  say  even  against  the  whole  world 
and,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding,  I  sincerely  regret  my  referring 
to  this  matter  in  my  speech. 

My  speech  at  Calcutta  was  delivered  extempore  and  I  have  no  written 
record  of  the  same.  It  may  be  that  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  I  may  have  used 
some  expressions  which  I  should  have  avoided.  My  object  in  referring  to  the 
India-China  border  dispute  was  twofold:  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  my  audience 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  danger  of  some  people  succeeding  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  reversal  of  India’s  policy  of  peace  and  non-alignment  was  much 
more  real  than  any  threat  from  the  North.  I  also  sincerely  wanted  and  do  want 
the  entire  country  to  give  its  fullest  support  to  your  noble  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  and  honourable  settlement  of  the  India-China  border  dispute,  through 
peaceful,  friendly  negotiations,  such  as  the  talks  now  going  on  in  Delhi. 

I  am  afraid  that  any  avoidable  delay  in  bringing  about  such  a  settlement 
may  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  your  policy  of  peace 
and  non-alignment.  Their  misguided  efforts  tend  to  throw  the  country  into  the 
lap  of  a  particular  military  bloc,  with  the  attendant  danger  to  the  country’s 
integrity  and  independence.  This  in  short  is  my  position. 

I  wish  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  a  personal  talk  with  you,  not  only 
for  clearing  up  any  latent  misunderstandings  that  might  still  be  lingering,  but 
also  for  correcting  myself  wherever  wrong,  and  for  future  guidance.  May  I 
therefore  repeat  my  request  for  an  interview  at  any  time  and  place  that  may 
suit  your  convenience. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sundarlal 
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14.  From  Dulal  Chandra  Barua22 

[Refer  to  item  31] 


September  6,  1960 

[Dear  Prime  Minister,] 

Please  pardon  my  intrusion  into  and  stealing  a  few  moments  out  of  your 
extremely  busy  hours.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  one  of  your  recent 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Lok  Sabha  in  connection  with  the  Assam  debate 
in  September  1 ,  1 960, 23  in  which  you  made  some  remarks  regarding  a  student 
leader  of  Assam.  May  I  say,  Sir,  that  your  remarks  point  to  no  other  student  but 
me  and  that  all  your  remarks  are  based  upon  misinformation,  which  I  think, 
need  frank  clarification  for  the  benefit  of  your  kind  information. 

At  the  very  outset  I  should  tell  your  honour  that  I  am  a  young  man  of  26 
and  a  student  of  the  Gauhati  University,  holding  the  portfolio  of  General  Secretary 
in  the  Gauhati  University  Post  Graduate  Students’  Union.  I  am  not  a  bachelor 
and  your  honour  was  correct  in  informing  the  Parliament  that  I  was  a  married 
man.  I  was  married  on  June  20th,  1957,  and  at  present  I  am  the  father  of  one 
child,  and  not  of  5  children  as  your  august  self  announced  in  the  Lok  Sabha  in 
response  to  a  question  raised  by  Prof.  Hiren  Mukherjee.24 

Your  honour  was  quite  correct  in  stating  that  I  was  a  Government  employee; 
I  was  in  a  permanent  post  of  the  Govt,  of  Assam  and  I  discharged  my  duties  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  But  when  I  graduated  in  1959  from  the  St.  Anthony’s 
College,  Shillong  after  attending  the  night  classes  of  the  college,  I  resigned  the 
post  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  post  graduate  studies  at  the  Gauhati  University. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  observe  that  the  allegation  brought  against  me  in 
the  Lok  Sabha  that  I  was  awarded  a  post-graduate  scholarship  even  though  I 
was  not  a  graduate  is  completely  false  and  baseless.  I  obtained  a  scholarship 
from  the  Govt,  of  Assam  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  the  scholarship  was 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit.  At  present  I  am  a  6th  year  History  student  of  the 
Gauhati  University  and  also  a  L.L.B.  student  of  the  University  Law  College, 
Gauhati  University.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  your  honour  kindly  take  the  trouble  of 
making  an  enquiry  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  as  to  my 
educational  qualifications  in  order  to  remove  the  funny  suspicion  harboured  by 
some  of  the  respected  members  of  the  Lok  Sabha. 

22.  Copy  of  letter,  6th  September  1 960,  sent  from  Shri  Dulal  Chandra  Barua,  General  Secretary, 
Post-Graduate  Students’  Union,  University  of  Gauhati,  Jalukbari  (Assam),  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

23.  See  item  31. 

24.  See  item  31,  here  p.  153. 
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I  was  shocked  by  your  honour  informing  the  House  that  some  time  back  I 
was  taken  to  the  University  by  a  former  Education  Minister  of  Assam  and 
introduced  as  a  future  Chief  Minister  of  Assam.  I  emphatically  deny  that  I  was 
even  taken  by  any  Education  Minister  to  the  University  at  any  time  and  was 
introduced  to  anybody  as  a  future  Chief  Minister,  anywhere,  by  anybody,  not 
to  speak  of  any  Education  Minister. 

May  I  take  the  privilege,  Sir,  of  stating  that  during  the  recent  disturbances 
in  Assam,  the  students  of  Assam  in  general,  barring  of  course  a  few,  behaved 
very  decently  and  acted  in  the  most  disciplined  way.  Their  conduct,  as  hon’ble 
M.P.,  Sri  Hem  Barua,  commented  on  the  floor  of  the  Parliament,  could  rightly 
be  termed  exemplary.  Perhaps  I  would  not  be  indulging  in  any  hyperbolical 
expressions  or  bravado  if  I  say  that  it  was  my  humble  self  who  all  the  time  of 
the  disturbances  appealed  for  peace  and  amity  instead  of  arousing  passionate 
and  bitter  feelings  amongst  the  different  communities  as  has  been  alleged  even 
by  your  goodself.  It  seems  to  be  an  irony  that  the  general  students  of  Assam 
who  worked  for  peace  during  the  turmoil  and  are  still  working  for  the 
rehabilitation  should  have  to  take  the  blame  for  creating  and  taking  the  lead  in 
the  recent  Assam  disturbances.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  students  of  Assam 
should  be  charged  with  this  kind  of  blame  from  all  quarters  and  that  my  name 
as  a  student  leader  should  be  suggested  to  you  and  reiterated  by  you  in  the  Lok 
Sabha  as  one  of  the  two  main  springs  of  the  riot.  If  the  responsible  Centre  be 
so  keen  on  finding  out  the  guilty  element  behind  the  Assam  holocaust  let  there 
be  an  immediate  judicial  inquiry  into  the  entire  riot  and  not  vague  attempts  at 
defaming  one  publicly  and  hurting  one’s  good  sentiment.  The  students  of  Assam 
are  really  fed  up  with  the  unfounded  allegations  often  made  against  them  and 
are  on  the  verge  of  losing  their  faith  in  truth  and  justice.  If  your  honour  desire, 
a  delegation  of  the  students  of  Assam  is  willing  to  wait  on  you  and  the  Centre 
in  the  Capital  in  order  to  remove  all  the  allegations  made  against  them. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  beg  to  state  that  if  you  permit  I  would  like  to  publish 
the  above  letter  in  the  newspapers  for  the  clarification  of  the  public. 

Lastly,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  sincerest  regards  to  you. 
Trusting  in  your  great  leadership,  I  wish  all  success  to  our  great  country. 
Awaiting  your  kind  reply  at  your  earliest. 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Dulal  Barua] 
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15.  From  C.  Rajagopalachari25 

[Refer  to  item  94] 


Madras, 
September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

I  write  this  on  behalf  of  a  young  man  whom  you  may  remember — Kalyanam 
serving  in  the  Scheduled  &  Backward  Classes  Wing  of  the  Home  Ministry 
under  Srikant,  the  Commissioner.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
South.  He  has  been  declared  on  the  U.P.S.C.  report  as  being  not  “selected”  and 
so  he  loses  the  job  which  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

The  reason  why  I  write  on  his  behalf  is  that  he  is  an  exceptionally  good 
man,  fit  for  the  job  and  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him  has  warmly 
appreciated  his  character,  conduct  and  work.  He  had  taken  a  vow  to  live  an 
extremely  austere  life  and  as  a  result  was  able  to  give  substantial  sums  away 
for  charitable  purposes.  He  had  a  few  thousands  put  in  the  Palai  Bank  and  he 
has  lost  it  all  now.  Not  only  has  that,  cheques  issued  by  him  for  meeting  calls 
been  returned  on  account  of  the  crash.  His  last  pay  bill  was  sent  by,  him  to  the 
same  bank  and  they  drew  it  the  day  before  the  crash.  So  he  stands  pennyless 
and  in  difficulties.  He  recently  married  a  wife  and  that  makes  things  worse. 

These  circumstances  may  be  irrelevant,  but  they  accentuate  the  distress 
caused  by  what  appears  to  be  an  unreasonable  decision.  He  is  eminently  fit  for 
the  job  and  if  the  office  itself  is  not  abolished,  it  seems  he  ought  to  be  continued. 

Will  you  forgive  me  for  intervening  in  this  manner?  I  know  he  has  distributed 
over  Rs  10,000/-  during  the  few  years  he  was  earning  his  salary  in  this  job  and 
it  seems  a  great  pity  he  should  meet  this  fate.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find 
time  to  look  into  his  case  and  “render  justice”  as  they  say. 

Yours  affectionately, 
C.  Rajagopalachari 

A  copy  of  his  representation  to  the  Home  Ministry  is  herein  enclosed,  which 
gives  all  the  information  required. 


25.  Letter. 
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16.  (a)  To  Secretary26 

[Refer  to  item  171] 

. .  .British  Indian  Association  urges  circulation  Indian  Museum  Bill  for  public 
opinion  (STOP)  Regrets  retrograde  step  of  substituting  election  of  trustees  by 
nomination  (STOP)  West  Bengal  apprehends  ultimately  of  being  deprived  of 
benefits  of  the  institution  (STOP)  Bengal  contributed  much  to  its  establishment 
and  she  expects  justice  (STOP) 


16.  (b)  Summary  of  Points27 

[Refer  to  item  171] 

1.  In  spite  of  a  promise  to  do  so,  the  views  of  the  Trustees  were  never 
ascertained  before  the  draft  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  nor  copy  of 
the  bill  given  in  spite  of  repeated  requests  from  the  Trustees.  The  Bill  may 
therefore  be  at  least  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  if  it  is  too  late  for  circulation 
for  eliciting  public  opinion.  There  is  no  urgency  that  the  Bill  must  be  rushed. 

2.  The  trustees  within  the  limited  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  have 
already  effected  many  improvements  in  the  Indian  Museum.  Funds  are  always 
difficult  to  obtain  and  even  in  the  matter  of  sanction  for  2  guide  lecturers, 
sanction  was  obtained  after  prolonged  correspondence  and  nearly  a  year  after 
the  proposal  was  originally  made. 

3.  Section  12A  as  amended,  passed  by  the  Rajya  Sabha  requires  that  the 
Trustees  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  before  any  directions 
are  given  under  the  sub-section,  on  a  question  of  “policy”.  But  what  is  a  question 
of  policy  is  left  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  Central  Government.  Both  in  the 
Visva  Bharati  Act  and  in  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  Act,  which  has  also  been 
declared  by  Parliament  as  an  Institution  of  national  importance,  the  power  to 
give  directions  has  been  safeguarded  in  several  ways.  A  small  matter  of  purely 
internal  administration  may  be  declared  by  the  Central  Government  to  be  a 
matter  of  “policy”,  and  mandatory  directions  given  to  the  Trustees.  This  is 
derogatory  to  the  autonomy  purported  to  be  given  to  the  Trustees.  Section  12A 
may  therefore  be  omitted  or  at  least  hedged  in  with  safeguards  as  provided  in 
the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  Act. 


26.  Telegram,  6  September  1960,  Calcutta.  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  File  No.  11/ 
1960. 

27.  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  File  No.  1 1/1960. 
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4.  The  personnel  of  the  Trustees  may  be  reconsidered.  Either  there  should 
be  a  larger  and  more  representative  body  of  Trustees  with  a  small  body  to 
carry  on  day  to  day  administration  on  the  Karma  Samiti  of  the  Visva  Bharati  or 
the  council  of  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute,  or  at  least  the  number  of  Trustees 
should  be  increased  and  the  Trustees  may  be  allowed  to  co-opt  eminent 
outsiders — a  feature  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  “Samsad”  of  the  Visva 
Bharati. 

5.  Section  15A  granting  rule  making  powers  may  be  deleted.  Such  rule 
making  powers  have  not  been  taken  in  recent  legislation  either  in  the  case  of 
Visva  Bharati  Act  or  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  Act  where  the  initiative  to  a 
make  rules,  statutes,  regulations  etc.  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Act  has 
been  left  to  the  Institution  themselves,  subject  to  approval  and  control  of  the 
Central  Government  as  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  Indian  Museum. 

N.B. — 

Professor  Kabir  wrote  to  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  on  the  28th  August,  1960  that  the 
following  amendment  of  the  bill  will  be  made:- 

“In  Section  15A  (l)(d)  after  the  words  “to  which  the  Trustees  may” 
following  words  may  be  inserted — “By  unanimous  decision.” 

This  amendment  has  not  been  done  when  Professor  Kabir  dealt  with  the 
bill  at  the  Rajya  Sabha.  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  has  printed  this  out. 


16.  (c)  The  Indian  Museum  Amendment  Bill  I96028 

[Refer  to  item  171] 

The  Indian  Museum  (Amendment)  Bill,  1 960,  Bill  No.2 1  of  1 960  was  introduced 
in  the  Rajya  Sabha  and  passed  with  three  amendments  in  the  Rajya  Sabha, 
without  any  previous  circulation  or  consultation  with  the  Trustees.  On  the 
26th  May  1957,  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Indian  Museum 
was  granted  an  interview  by  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  when  Dr  B.C.  Roy 
was  present. 

The  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  record  addressed  a  letter  to  Maulana  Azad 
dated  the  30th  May,  1957  and  in  that  letter  the  following  passage  occurs:- 
“You  were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  Trusteeship  system  will  be 
retained.  If  any  modifications  in  detail  be  found  to  be  desirable,  and  if  the 
revision  of  Indian  Museum  Act  1910  (Act  X  of  1910)  be  undertaken  by 


28.  Note  given  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir 
Papers,  File  No.  1 1/1960. 
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Government,  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  given  a  hearing  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  as  then  existing  would  be  examined  and  considered  by 
Government  before  any  Bill  is  drafted,  which  will  be  done  in  such 
consultation  with  the  Board  or  its  Trustees,  as  the  Government  may  deem 
fit.” 

A  reply  was  received  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “as  regards  the  other 
points  raised  by  you  in  your  letter  viz.,  “Trusteeship  System”,  Maulana  Saheb 
is  having  it  looked  into  by  his  Ministry.  This  reply  was  dated  4th  June,  1957. 

This  was  followed  up  by  a  visit  by  Dr.  K.L.  Shrimali,  the  then  Union 
Minister  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  &  Scientific  Research  to  the  Indian 
Museum  on  the  5th  November,  1957  in  order  to  discuss  some  of  the  important 
topics  then  pending.  A  brief  was  prepared  which  included  the  above  mentioned 
correspondence  with  the  Maulana  Saheb,  and  item  4  for  discussion  was  worded 
as  follows:- 

“The  question  regarding  Trusteeship  System”  raised  during  the  interview 
of  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Indian  Museum,  with  Hon’ble  Maulana 
Abdul  Kalam  Azad  in  May,  1957.” 

Dr.  Shrimali  expressed  himself  to  be  well  aware  of  the  above 
correspondence  and  was  pleased  to  observe  at  the  discussion  that  the  course 
therein  indicated  would  be  followed  when  the  revision  of  the  Act  of  1910 
would  be  undertaken. 

The  said  correspondence  was  also  included  in  the  brief  for  Members  of 
the  Sub-Committee  “E”  &  “F”  of  the  Estimate  Committee  of  the  Parliament, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  each  member  and  also  to  the  Ministry  in 
anticipation. 

Matters  have  alway  s  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  any  revision  of  the  1910 
Act  would  be  taken  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

2.  The  affairs  of  the  Indian  Museum  have  been  going  on  in  the  normal 
way  and  it  has  not  been  suggested  by  any  one  that  any  crisis  of  exceptional 
emergency  or  circumstances  of  extreme  urgency  have  arisen  so  as  to  proceed 
with  amending  legislation  without  circulation  or  reference  to  any  select 
Committee  or  ascertainment  of  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  anyone 
else. 

3 .  It  is  submitted  that  in  order  to  ensure  and  safeguard  the  special  character 
of  institutions  like  the  Indian  Museum,  it  was  declared  to  be  “an  institution  of 
national  importance”  and  included  in  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935  in  the 
Seventh  Schedule,  List  I,  item  II  and  in  the  Constitution  of  India  in  the  Seventh 
Schedule,  List  I,  item  62,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  public  may  very  well 
expect  that  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Museum  would  be  a  matter  of  national 
importance.  Over  18  lacs  of  persons  visit  the  Indian  Museum  every  year  at 
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present.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  its  kind. 

The  Central  Government  has  to  meet  the  bulk  of  its  expenses,  but  until 
fairly  recently  the  management  of  its  affairs  was  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  who  were  regarded  as  persons  of  exceptional  qualifications  and 
position  who  were  permitted  to  function  as  an  autonomous  body  so  far  as 
internal  management  is  concerned. 

4.  Some  few  years  ago  certain  minor  criticisms  were  heard,  and  prompt 
action  was  taken  in  response  thereto. 

5.  Section  12  A  as  amended  and  passed  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  runs  as 
follows:- 

“12  A  (1)  In  the  discharge  of  their  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Trustees 
shall  be  bound  by  such  directions  on  questions  of  policy  as  the  Central 
Government  may  give  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

Provided  that  the  Trustees  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  before  any  direction  is  given  under  this  sub-section. 

(2)  The  decision  of  the  Central  Government  whether  a  question  is  one  of 
policy  or  not  shall  be  final.” 

In  effect,  the  new  Section  1 2A  would  be  a  conferment  of  dictatorial  powers 
on  future  Government  which  may  or  may  not  be  as  the  present  Government  to 
preserve  the  requirements  of  democracy  and  the  position  and  prestige  of  such 
institutions.  Giving  an  opportunity  to  the  Trustees  to  express  their  views  might 
amount  to  very  little  or  nothing.  If  any  future  Government  should  desire  to 
enact  such  a  drastic  law,  it  is  prayed  that  that  task  should  be  left  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute,  which  had  also  been  declared 
by  Parliament  as  an  Institution  of  national  importance,  the  power  to  give  directions 
by  the  Central  Government  is  exercisable  only  on  the  “report”  of  a  special 
committee,  and  there  is  no  provision  corresponding  to  clause  1 0  of  the  present 
Museum  Bill  (amending  Section  1 2A  of  the  old  Act)  whereby  the  directions  are 
restricted  on  questions  of  “policy”,  and  whether  a  question  is  one  of  policy  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  Central  Government  finally.  The  proviso  added  to  the  Bill 
in  the  Rajya  Sabha  that  the  Trustees  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  before  any  directions  are  given,  loses  its  force  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  Central  Government  to  decide  that  any  particular 
question  is  a  question  of  policy  or  not.  A  small  matter  of  internal  administration 
can  be  declared  as  a  matter  of  “policy”,  and  a  mandatory  direction  given  to  the 
Trustees.  This  is  in  complete  derogation  of  the  autonomy  purported  to  be 
given  to  the  Trustees. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  prayed  that  Section  1 2 A  should  be  omitted  and 
the  Central  Government  may  be  pleased  to  maintain  the  system  of  expressing 
their  views  as  to  policy  and  letting  the  Trustees  act  in  accordance  with  the 
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same.  No  case  is  known  of  the  views  of  the  Central  Government  as  to  policy 
being  disregarded.  Very  rarely  and  in  matters  of  detail,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
venture  to  express  their  opinion  freely  and  frankly  and  ultimately  abiding  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Central  Government. 

6.  The  personnel  of  the  Trustees  as  set  forth  in  the  new  Section  2  (1) 
might  be  reconsidered.  Four  of  the  Trustees  viz.,  (b)  (c)  (d)  and  (e)  would 
mostly  be  too  busy  to  give  as  much  attention  as  the  Institution  would  need  and 
the  situation  would  be  made  worse  by  the  appointment  of  ad  hoc  substitutes  to 
attend  particular  meetings.  Section  2(1)  lends  itself  to  other  criticisms  also. 
The  best  course  might  perhaps  be  to  have  a  larger  and  more  representative 
body  of  Trustees  all  selected  in  a  responsible  manner,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
small  body  to  carry  on  the  normal  administration.  In  the  alternative  the  number 
of  Trustees  should  be  increased. 

7.  The  Acts  and  Bye-laws  should  be  adequate  in  themselves  to  enable  the 
Institution  to  function  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

Neither  in  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  Act  nor  the  Visva  Bharati  Act  have 
the  Government  taken  rule-making  power  in  the  Statute.  In  the  case  of  Visva 
Bharati  the  initiative  of  promulgating  statutes,  ordinances  etc.  has  been  left  to 
samsad  and  the  karma  samiti.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  Act 
also,  the  power  to  make  regulations,  etc.  is  left  with  the  Council  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Government  of  India.  If  the  Trustees  are  left  to  promulgate 
bye-laws,  which  will  be  valid  only  after  approval  by  the  Central  Government, 
this  will  have  sufficient  safeguards  without  unduly  diminishing  the  autonomy 
of  the  Trustees.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  Government  to 
take  rule-making  powers  in  the  case  of  Indian  Museum.  They  have  not  done  so 
in  the  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute. 

Therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  Section  1 5  A  “Power  to  make  Rules’'  should 
be  omitted.  In  particular  15A  (2)  (c)  and  (d)  might  be  capable  of  serious  abuse. 
Consultation  with  the  Trustees  would  not  be  any  adequate  safeguard. 


17.  C.S.  Jha  to  Subimal  Dutt29 

[Refer  to  item  202] 

Your  telegram  24526  August  20.  We  have  been  sounding  Asian  African  countries 
regarding  Portuguese  candidature  to  the  Security  Council.  Position  now  is  that 
strong  opposition  is  building  up  against  Portugal.  We  are  assured  that  all  African 


29.  Telegram,  6  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  1(3 1)-UN  11/59,  Vol-I,  pp.  38-39/C. 
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and  practically  all  Arab  countries  will  refrain  from  voting  for  Portugal  and  will 
put  the  name  of  any  other  country  on  the  ballot  paper.  Among  Asians  apart 
from  Arab  countries  we  can  muster  eight  to  ten  votes  against  Portugal’s  election. 
If  Eastern  Block  decides  to  do  likewise  Portugal  can  be  barred  with  certainty. 
I  have  talked  with  Kuznetsov.30  He  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  sentiment 
against  Portugal  and  considers  that  during  the  year  with  Portugal  and  Turkey 
in  place  of  Italy  and  Poland  the  Security  Council  will  become  an  even  wore 
reactionary  body  which  should  be  prevented.  He  said  Soviet  Union  had  not  yet 
taken  decision  but  he  would  report  to  his  Government.  He  felt  that  if  Asian 
Africans  were  strongly  opposed  to  Portugal  Soviet  Union  would  go  along  with 
them.  You  might  consider  speaking  also  to  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Delhi. 

2.  Denmark  was  a  member  of  Security  Council  before  Italy  and  Sweden 
and  the  next  term  would  be  of  Norway.  Either  Norway  or  Iceland  particularly 
if  Thor  Thors  does  not  get  President  Ship  of  General  Assembly  or  Yugoslavia 
(as  suggested  by  Burmese  Permanent  Representative  to  me)  might  be  suitable 
candidate  instead  of  Portugal.  I  feel  however  that  we  should  be  content  to 
indicate  opposition  to  Portugal  and  leave  it  to  European  Group  to  decide  on  the 
substitute  candidate.  It  will  not  be  regarded  right  for  members  of  non-European 
Group  to  nominate  European  candidates  at  this  stage. 

3 .  I  have  conveyed  to  Beeley  U.K.  Acting  Permanent  Representative  my 
concern  and  opposition  among  African  countries  to  Portugal’s  candidature  and 
have  suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassment  and  deadlock  it  might  be 
best  for  them  to  have  another  candidate.  I  also  told  Beeley  that  in  the  event  of 
a  deadlock  the  Soviet  Union  might  press  for  Geographical  redistribution  of 
seats  and  also  press  for  an  Asian  African  candidate  in  the  vacancy  for  Western 
Europe  which  was  already  over  represented;  also  that  if  question  of 
Geographical  redistribution  on  which  new  members  are  rather  sore  is  raised  it 
might  jeopardise  Commonwealth  Seat  in  the  Security  Council. 


18.  From  M.C.  Chagla 

[Refer  to  item  299] 


September  6,  1960 


My  Dear  Panditji 

I  have  just  returned  from  Cuba  after  presenting  my  credentials  as  Ambassador. 
I  had  been  there  last  in  January  and  I  took  this  opportunity  of  studying  the 


30.  Russian  Foreign  Minister. 

31.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  21(2)-AMS/60,  pp.  9-10/corr. 
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changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  last  eight  months.  I  was  helped  in  this  by 
the  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  accepted  my 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  I  spent  a  whole  day  in  visiting  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  seeing  for  myself,  at  first  hand,  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  revolution. 

The  Cuban  Revolution  was  essentially  a  peasant  revolution,  and  Fidel  has 
largely  concentrated  on  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peasants,  and  of 
furnishing  them  with  vivid  and  striking  evidence  of  what  the  new  regime  means 
to  them.  The  co-operatives  have  worked  miracles.  Where  there  was  a  desert 
there  is  now  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  land  which  exceeded  the 
ceiling  and  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State  is  now  being  run  by  co¬ 
operatives.  The  peasant  has  now  become  the  employee  of  the  co-operative  and 
he  receives  a  salary  higher  than  what  he  ever  earned.  The  co-operative  is  building 
houses  for  him,  putting  up  schools  and  hospitals  and  providing  other  facilities. 
There  is  the  other  kind  of  co-operative  which  is  even  more  interesting.  Small 
peasants  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  holdings  to  a  cooperative  and  have 
become  its  employees.  They  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
individually  do  what  the  cooperative  could  do  for  them.  The  Cuban  Government 
has  rightly  realised  that  the  only  way  a  poor  country  can  develop  agriculturally 
is  through  the  instrumentality  of  cooperatives.  I  wish  you  could  send  a  shipload 
of  the  critics  of  cooperatives  in  India  to  Cuba  to  see  for  themselves  what  they 
can  achieve. 

I  must  confess  that  the  anti-American  hysteria  is  increasing.  Fidel  was 
quite  bitter  about  the  American  Government.  It  almost  seems  as  if  every 
revolution  requires  an  external  enemy,  real  or  imaginary.  Though  there  may  be 
considerable  justification  for  the  strong  feeling  of  Cuba  against  the  U.S.A. 
there  was  no  reason  for  Fidel  to  express  that  feeling  in  such  strong  and 
vituperative  language. 

One  result  of  the  recent  measures  taken  by  the  U.S.A.  has  been  to  drive 
Cuba  more  and  more  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  Catholic  Church,  true  to  its 
reactionary  traditions,  has  come  out  strongly  against  the  communistic  traditions 
of  the  Cuban  Government.  But  fortunately  there  is  no  danger  of  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  civil  war  repeating  itself  in  Cuba.  Curiously  enough  the  Catholic 
Church  does  not  have  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  people — that  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  priests  are  foreigners.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  rationalists.  Fortunate  country! 

If  the  success  of  the  revolution  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the 
people,  I  was  told,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  the  revolution  was  indestructible. 
But  the  greatest  danger,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  revolution  is  the  economic  and 
financial  problem  it  has  to  face.  Today  Cuba  is  importing  the  finest  machinery. 
For  instance,  I  saw  a  first  class  electrical  incubator  recently  installed  by  one  of 
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the  cooperatives.  I  have  seen  beaches — which  at  one  time  could  only  be  used 
by  the  rich  few — being  prepared  for  the  public  with  cheap  accommodation  but 
at  the  same  time  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  gadgets.  Cuba  is  paying  for  all 
this  by  taking  over  American  assets  and  not  paying  her  foreign  debts.  But  how 
long  can  this  go  on?  You  can  confiscate  foreign  assets  only  once — and  a  time 
of  reckoning  inevitably  comes  up.  Unless  Cuba  gets  economic  aid  on  a  very 
large  scale  from  the  communistic  countries  she  will  be  soon  in  serious  economic 
trouble. 

The  other  danger  to  the  revolution  is  ideological.  One  can  ignore  the 
reactionaries  and  the  rich  who  have  been  hit  by  the  progressive  measures  of 
the  Government.  But  there  are  several  who  supported  the  revolution  who  have 
been  disillusioned  by  the  distinct  tendency  in  Cuba  of  turning  away  from  and 
even  against  freedom  and  democracy.  This  element  may  easily  form  a  nucleus 
round  which  may  gather  all  the  anti-Castro  forces. 

It  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  Revolution  is  destroyed,  because  there  is 
much  that  is  good  in  it  and  in  its  own  way  it  is  a  monument  to  the  aspiration  of 
man. 

You  are  naturally  looked  upto  by  all  the  revolutionaries  and  Fidel  Castro 
thinks  that  in  you  he  has  a  friend  and  well-wisher.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  visit 
India  next  year  and  asked  me  to  send  you  his  special  greetings. 

I  had  written  before  about  the  necessity  of  having  a  Charge  d’ Affaires  in 
Havana.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate  Ambassador 
accredited  there.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  Ambassador  in  Washington  to 
deal  with  Cuba  with  no  representative  there  at  all.  I  think  we  should  have  the 
same  arrangement  as  we  have  in  Mexico.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  person 
selected  for  Havana  knows  Spanish. 

With  kind  regards 

Yours  sincerely 
M.C.  Chagla 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister  of  India, 
P.M.’s  Secretariat, 

New  Delhi. 
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19.  From  K.D.  Malaviya32 

[Refer  to  item  237] 


September  6,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  No.  1 825/PMH/60  dated  the  20th  August,  I960.33 

2 .  I  enclose  a  note  that  has  been  prepared  in  the  Ministry  about  the  possible 
utilization  of  natural  gas  from  West  Pakistan. 

3.  I  made  two  attempts  to  make  the  note  shorter  and  non-technical.  I 
hope  you  will  get  some  time  to  go  through  it. 

4.  Para.  12  deals  with  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Ministry.  Part 
(d)  of  this  Para  may  require  further  modification  because  we  can  definitely 
supply  to  Pakistan  now  gas  pipes  and  also  lay  it  for  them.  This  can  make  the 
gas  somewhat  cheaper  because  the  charges  of  foreign  oil  companies  for  gas 
pipe  laying  will  be  much  higher  than  ours  whether  in  Pakistan  or  in  India.  We 
will  be  earning  foreign  exchange  also  in  doing  this  work  for  them.  The  proposal 
of  purchasing  the  gas  from  Pakistan  on  the  whole  is  attractive  and  can  be 
examined  with  all  seriousness  for  implementation.  In  this  preliminary  look,  I 
find  that  there  are  some  difficulties  which  may,  however,  be  resolved  after 
further  examination. 

5.  We  can  use  Pakistan  gas  for  power  generation  and  petro-chemical 
industries  like  cement,  fertilizer,  carbon  black  ink  etc.  in  our  developing  States 
of  Gujarat  and  Rajasthan.  Further,  the  entire  tract  of  northern  Rajasthan,  in  my 
opinion,  has  to  be  developed  into  State  Farms  and  small  consumers’  industries 
to  aid  the  townships  that  will  develop  around  these  State  Farms,  will  all  require 
power.  Therefore,  the  area  running  from  Gujarat  to  Amritsar  via  border  tracts 
of  Rajasthan,  Delhi  and  Punjab  are  bound  to  consume  very  costly  coal  from 
Central  India  in  absence  of  gas.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  coal  in  these 
areas  is  on  an  average  Rs.35  to  40  per  ton.  Besides  being  prohibitive,  it  keeps 
the  railway  track  and  wagons  pretty  heavily  engaged.  The  entire  developmental 
programme  of  this  part  of  our  land  can,  therefore,  get  a  new  look  by  shifting 
from  coal  to  gas  in  a  big  way.  I  feel  sure  that  one  day  we  will  get  enough  gas 
in  our  own  country  and  therefore,  our  arrangements  with  Pakistan  should  be 
as  short  as  we  can  make  it. 

6.  I  suggest  that  if  you  think  proper,  you  may  appoint  a  small  Cabinet 
Committee  to  look  into  this  question  for  any  modification  of  our  schemes 


32.  Letter  with  Note  as  enclosure.  MEA,  File  No.  29-46/60-Pak-II,  Vol-I,  pp.  27-35/c. 

33.  See  SWJN/SS/62/item  294. 
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included  in  our  Third  Plan  period  because  gas,  whether  from  Pakistan  or  from 
our  own  country,  will  reduce  the  operational  and  recurring  expenditure  very 
appreciably.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  depending  upon  foreign  gas  as  Pakistan 
has  to  depend  for  its  economy  on  us.  Further  the  criticism  of  heavy  capital 
cost  in  the  initial  stage  for  laying  pipes  does  not  hold  much  substance  because 
the  subsequent  cost  of  transport  is  very  much  less  and  the  railways  too  have 
initially  heavy  capital  investment. 

7.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  how  you  will  refer  to  this  question  in  Pakistan. 
If  I  may  suggest,  you  might  refer  to  the  difficulties  of  detailed  negotiations 
with  regard  to  high  cost  at  present  indicated  owing  to  Pakistan  gas  being 
controlled  by  foreign  oil  companies.  You  will  get  some  idea  of  their  price  structure 
in  para.  5  of  the  note.  It  may  perhaps  be  worthwhile  to  invite  the  Pakistan 
Minister  for  Industry  to  come  to  India  for  further  examination  of  this  matter.  I 
would  prefer  this  to  my  going  there  at  the  first  instance.  I  may  follow  if  our 
negotiations  prove  hopeful. 


Enel. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Keshavadeva 


Note  by  Ministry  of  Steel  Mines  and  Fuel 
MINISTRY  OF  STEEL  MINES  &  FUEL 
(Department  of  Mines  and  Fuel) 

Subject:  Utilisation  of  West  Pakistan  Natural  Gas 

Indications  have  been  received  from  the  Government  of  Pakistan  that  they 
would  be  interested  in  supplying  West  Pakistan  natural  gas  to  India.  The  available 
data  is  analyzed  in  the  note. 

2.  The  gas  reserves  important  in  this  context  are  at  Sui  and  at  Mari.  The 
Mari  gas  has  been  found  much  later  than  the  Sui  gas,  and  is  not  being  utilized 
as  the  Sui  reserve  alone  is  far  in  excess  of  Pakistan’s  immediate  needs.  Mari 
(latitude  27°55';  longitude  69°45'  approx.)  is  east  of  the  Indus  north-east  of 
Sukkur  and  very  near  Jaisalmer  border.  The  field  has  been  located  by  the 
Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  the  Pakistan  Government  having  25%  interest. 
The  structure  has  been  tested  by  two  wells;  the  reserve  is  estimated  at  2800 
million  million  cubic  feet. 

3 .  The  reserve  at  Sui  is  at  present  estimated  at  5000  million  million  cubic 
feet;  it  is  considered  equivalent  to  125  million  tons  of  fuel  oil  or  200  million 
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tons  of  coal;  the  gas  as  sold  has  a  heating  value  of  about  975  BTU  per  cubic 
feet.  The  Pakistan  Petroleum  Limited,  owned  70%  by  Burmah  Oil  Company 
with  remaining  30%  shares  held  by  the  Pakistan  Government  and  public,  found 
gas  in  their  very  first  well  at  Sui,  in  1951-52.  Production  is  at  present  based  on 
six  wells,  each  capable  of  producing  10,000  million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  From 
Sui  (latitude  28°35’;  Longitude  69°  15')  the  gas  is  carried  by  a  16  inch  pipeline 
to  Karachi  (347  miles),  completed  in  1954-55  at  a  capital  cost  of  Rs.8.4  crores. 
The  gas  is  also  being  transported  from  Sui  to  Multan  (334  miles)  by  another  16 
inch  pipeline,  completed  in  August  1958  at  a  capital  cost  of  Rs.9.6  crores;  it  is 
capable  of  carrying  75  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  and  considerably  more 
if  and  when  compression  facilities  are  installed.  Further  extension  of  this  pipeline, 
beyond  Multan  to  Lahore  via  Lyallpur,  is  under  way  at  an  estimated  capital  cost 
of  Rs.8.1  crores.  The  gas  is  purified  at  Sui;  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  being 
expanded  from  52  to  126  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  sales  of  the  Sui  gas  now  depends  on  growth  of 
industry  in  West  Pakistan — to  which  it  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  in 
the  fields  of  power  generation,  cement  and  fertilisers.  A  plant  is  to  be  installed 
at  Sui  to  produce  36  million  lbs.  of  carbon  black  annually.  There  are  also 
proposals  to  establish  plants  to  utilise  the  gas  for  production  of  Polethylene 
(4500  tons  per  year)  and  Acetylene  (26  million  cubic  feet)  in  conjunction  with 
a  caustic  soda  plant  (6000  tons  per  year)  and  a  Polyvinyl  Chloride  plant,  (1500 
tons  per  year);  these  cannot  only  reduce  imports  but  also  generate  export 
earnings. 

5.  The  price  of  Sui  gas  has  been  reduced  from  the  initial  levels.  Pakistan 
Petroleum  Limited  is  reported  to  be  selling  it  (Pakistan  currency)  at  8  annas  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  well-head  to  Sui  Gas  Transmission  Company;  the  latter 
sells  to  the  distributing  companies  at  Rs.1/6/-  per  thousand  cubic  feet;  the 
distributing  companies  charge  (per  thousand  cubic  feet)  Rs.2/5/-,  Rs.4/-,  and 
Rs.8/-  from  industrial,  commercial  and  domestic  customers  respectively  (at 
Karachi). 

6.  Drilling  of  additional  wells  at  Sui  has  been  taken  up,  so  as  to  increase 
capacity  from  70  to  120  million  cubic  feet  per  day.  Pakistan’s  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  (1960-65)  envisages  five-fold  increase  in  total  utilisation  of  natural 
gas,  over  1959  level  to  101,500  million  cubic  feet  in  1965.  But  reserves  in  the 
fields  located  in  West  Pakistan  alone  are  estimated  at  1 1 ,000,000  million  cubic 
feet  (Sui-5,  Mari-2.8,  Uch,  near  Sui-2.5;  and  some  others),  so  that  even  the 
projected  1965  level  of  internal  consumption  will  mean  only  1%  of  availability 
already  established.  Pakistan’s  thoughts  have  therefore  turned  to  export  to 
India  by  a  conventional  pipeline  method  and  Pakistan’s  interest  in  the  matter 
will  no  doubt  be  shared  by  the  Oil  Companies  concerned.  Standard  Vacuum  in 
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particular  have  not  been  able  to  exploit  the  reserve  it  has  located  at  Mari,  and  is 
interested  in  its  utilisation  at  least  by  India. 

7.  As  price  for  delivery  at  border  would  include  cost  of  transport  by 
pipeline  within  Pakistan,  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  gas  will  be  less  to  the 
extent  the  alignment  or  direction  of  supply  chosen  reduces  the  lead  within 
Pakistan.  Within  the  Indian  border,  the  alignments  should  be  towards  major 
centres  of  likely  consumption,  touching  also  any  big  towns  en-route  if  deviation 
required  is  minor,  and  if  possible  pass  through  areas  where  gas  reserves  within 
India  can  be  expected  in  fixture.  In  the  expectation  that  the  gas  reserve  found 
at  Mari  is  likely  to  be  a  continuation  of  gas  (and/or  oil)  reserves  on  the  India 
side  of  the  Border,  Standard  Vacuum  have  in  fact  applied  for  exploration  leases 
for  three  blocks  in  Jaisalmer  extending  up  to  the  Pakistan  border;  their  application 
is  being  examined  on  its  merits  along  with  other  offers  regarding  varies  areas. 

8.  Taking  off  at  Bahawalpur  from  the  existing  Sui-Multan  gas  pipeline, 
the  straight  distance  to  Delhi,  including  about  1 00  miles  within  Pakistan,  would 
be  about  350  miles  via  Hissar;  a  short  deviation  would  touch  Hanumangarh. 
The  most  important  use  which  can  be  considered  is  generation  of  power  from 
gas.  In  the  Bhakra-Nangal-Uhl  grid  zone  the  Bhakra  Right  Bank  scheme  may 
add  four  sets  of  120  MV  each,  though  their  full  capacity  will  be  effective  only 
in  the  Fourth  Plan  with  the  Beas  diversion  scheme.  Even  then,  a  gap  of  at  least 
150  MW  will  remain  to  be  covered.  In  the  Rajasthan  part  of  the  Chambal  grid 
zone  a  gap  of  about  50  MW  may  have  to  be  covered.  If  natural  gas  can  be 
brought  to  Delhi  in  particular,  substantial  off-take  can  materialize  through  (a) 
conversion  of  present  coal/oil  power  generation  (117  MW  capacity  expected 
by  end  of  Second  Plan)  to  gas;  (b)  additional  power  generation;  addition  of 
about  150  MW  thermal  capacity  is  being  considered  anyway,  from  coal.  If  gas 
can  be  used,  the  gas  based  new  capacity  could  be  larger — reducing  to  that 
extent  drawal  from  Bhakra  grid;  (c)  establishment  of  a  town  gas  system,  for 
domestic  consumers,  and  (d)  any  petro-chemical  industries. 

9.  The  gas  supply  to  Delhi  could  also  be  tapped  at  or  near  Hanumangarh 
in  Rajasthan  for  the  fertiliser  plant  likely  to  be  located  there  to  utilise  gypsum 
from  Jamsar  and  lignite  from  Palana.  The  Fertiliser  Technical  Committee  found 
that,  if  the  fertiliser  plant  is  based  on  Palana  lignite,  the  proved  lignite  reserves 
will  suffice  for  about  50  years  but  very  little  of  it  will  be  available  for  any  other 
major  use  like  power  generation.  Therefore  use  of  natural  gas  will  not  make  the 
lignite  redundant;  it  would  relieve  the  Railways  of  the  problem  of  carrying 
lignite  over  meter  gauge  for  160  miles,  from  Palana  to  Hanumangarh  (calculated 
by  the  same  Committee  as  39  million  ton  miles  per  year).  If  the  choice  be  gas, 
it  could  be  used  for  power  generation  also  at  Hanumangarh  or  other  suitable 
location  en-route  in  the  Ganganagar  area,  relieving  again  a  corresponding  load 
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on  the  Bhakra  grid. 

10.  For  the  Gujarat  region,  if  Sui  gas  has  to  be  taken  to  Ahmadabad,  the 
nearest  take  off  point  would  be  Hyderabad  (Sind)  because  of  the  Rann  of 
Kutch,  however,  the  alignment  may  have  to  be  first  eastwards  towards  Banner 
and  then  southward  to  Ahmedabad  (total  distance  about  380  miles),  against 
which  the  distance  from  Mari  to  Ahmedabad  touching  Jaisalmer  would  be 
about  400  miles.  Taking  supply  from  Hyderabad  would  mean  a  new  pipeline  of 
about  150  miles  within  Pakistan  itself,  the  alignment  from  Mari  to  Ahmedabad 
would  mean  about  30  miles  within  Pakistan,  the  rest  being  through  the  very 
areas  of  Jaisalmer  where  there  is  likelihood  of  finding  gas  within  India.  Taking 
the  supply  from  Hyderabad  might  put  considerable  strain  on  the  existing  Sui- 
Hyderabad-Karachi  transmission  system.  The  transport  cost  of  the  gas  between 
Sui  and  Hyderabad  apart  from  the  new  length  from  Hyderabad  to  the  Indian 
border  would  all  be  payable  in  foreign  exchange.  This  would  not  arise,  except 
for  a  short  distance  of  about  30  miles  in  the  case  of  supply  from  Mari.  No 
plans  are  reported  about  utilization  in  Pakistan  of  the  Mari  gas;  therefore,  allowing 
for  its  admittedly  low  calorific  value  (790  BTU  per  thousand  cubic  feet)  it 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  it  at  a  relatively  cheaper  price  than  the  Sui  gas. 

1 1 .  The  industrial  area  in  Gujarat,  around  Ahmadabad  and  extending  towards 
Baroda,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  like  the  Delhi  area  from  our  nearest  coal 
fields.  Despite  the  long  lead,  substantial  thermal  capacity  has  already  been 
installed,  and  will  require  to  be  expanded  based  on  coal  or  oil  if  there  be  no 
other  alternative.  There  is  thus  considerable  scope  for  conversion  of  existing 
capacity  from  coal  to  natural  gas,  apart  from  the  unavoidable  addition  of  new 
thermal  capacity  being  based  on  gas.  The  total  need  is  likely  to  be  of  the  order 
of  200MW  for  the  Gujarat  region.  There  is  also  proposal  for  a  fertiliser  plant  in 
Gujarat;  to  this  may  be  added  the  likely  demand  for  intensive  development  of 
petro-chemical  industries  in  the  Ahmedabad-Baroda  region  if  gas  can  be  made 
available  at  a  reasonable  price.  Finally,  with  the  likelihood  of  gas  being  produced 
from  the  Cambay  region  in  addition  to  oil,  there  would  be  obvious  advantages 
in  introducing  the  area  to  the  new  fuel  through  the  earlier  supplies  from  Pakistan 
which  can  be  supplemented  to  local  supplies  and  later,  replaced  by  the  local 
supplies. 

12.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  response  be  made  at  appropriate 
level  to  Pakistan  so  as  to  obtain  their  reactions  regarding  the  likely  quantities, 
delivery  points,  periods  and  terms  of  supply  that  they  may  be  having  in  view, 
after  which  the  matter  can  be  further  examined  in  detail.  From  the  outset  it 
may  be  made  clear  to  them  that  the  pre-requisites  to  any  workable  arrangement, 
inter  alia,  should  include  the  following:- 

(a)  The  price  of  gas  delivered  at  the  border  should  be  a  firm  price,  and  a 
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reasonable  price  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  but  for  India  taking 
substantial  quantities  from  their  abundant  surplus  of  gas,  Pakistan  is 
unable  either  to  use  all  that  gas  or  to  export  it  otherwise. 

(b)  Any  arrangement  regarding  supply  of  gas  should  be  specifically  treated 
as  part  of  the  common  endeavour  to  maintain  and  expand  trade  and 
exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  countries;  therefore, 
payment  in  free  foreign  exchange  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
and  Pakistan  should  agree  to  take  on  a  similar  long-term  basis  quantities 
of  specified  Indian  goods;  such  Indian  goods  might  include,  for 
instance,  even  power  or  petro-chemicals  or  fertilisers  or  cement  and 
such  other  products  to  be  produced  in  India  from  this  gas. 

(c)  Both  countries  should  agree  to  make  maximum  use  of  materials  available 
in  either  country,  for  the  construction  of  additional  pipelines  or  other 
facilities  as  may  be  required;  this  is  important  in  view  of  the  pipe  mill 
being  set  up  at  Rourkela. 

(d)  Each  country  would  be  responsible  for  making/taking  delivery  of  gas 
at  its  border,  and  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  stretches 
of  pipelines  lying  with  its  own  territory. 

(e)  The  supply  of  stipulated  quantities  of  gas  should  be  for  a  minimum 
period  of  not  less  than  about  ten  years,  with  suitable  provisions  for 
renewal  or  termination  on  due  notice  being  given  by  either  party  at  the 
end  of  such  initial  period  and  saving  clause  to  ensure  that  India  will 
not  be  precluded  from  quick  and  intensive  exploitation  of  any 
commercial  gas  reserves  that  India  may  find  so  as  to  replace  these 
supplies  from  Pakistan. 


20.  From  Humayun  Kabir34 

[Refer  to  item  172] 


September  7,  1960 

[My  dear  Panditji,] 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  No.  1943-PMH/60  of  September  6,  1960, 
enclosing  the  note  given  by  Shrimati  Ranu  Mookerjee  and  also  a  telegram  from 
the  British  Indian  Association. 

As  I  had  expected,  the  Trustees  have  not  been  able  to  raise  any  serious 
points  and  the  note  given  by  Shrimati  Mookerjee  confirm  this.  She  has  raised 


34.  Letter.  NMML,  Humayun  Kabir  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  11. 
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the  following  objections: 

(i)  She  is  not  satisfied  with  the  position  that  the  Trustees  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  before  the  Government  issue  any  directions 
on  a  question  of  policy.  In  fact,  she  objects  that  the  Central  Government  should 
decide  what  is  a  question  of  policy. 

It  is  obvious  that  Government  cannot  accept  any  other  authority,  not  even 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  decide  what  is  a  question  of  policy.  Dr.  P.N.  Sapru  in  the 
discussions  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  pointed  out  that  “if  you  have  a  provision  like 
this,  it  follows  automatically  that  the  presiding  authority  must  be  the  Government. 
The  proviso  is  a  logical  sequence  of  the  provision  that  policy  matters  shall  be 
declared  by  Government...”  (p.  265,  Report  30.8.60). 

A  provision  about  the  policy  directives  is  necessary,  as  any  policy  directive 
issued  by  Government  would  be  subject  to  scrutiny  and  control  by  Parliament, 
while  at  present  the  Trustees — who  are  nominated  by  the  Government  and  as 
such  creatures  of  the  Government — are  not  responsible  to  anybody,  not  even 
the  Government. 

(ii)  The  second  objection  is  about  the  number  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Shrimati  Mookerjee  wants  a  larger  and  more  representative  body  with  a  small 
body  of  management  and  mentions  in  this  connection  the  Samsad  and  the 
Karma  Samiti  of  the  Visva-Bharati.  You  will  yourself  remember  the  trouble  we 
had  again  and  again  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  because 
of  the  size  and  composition  of  these  two  bodies.  All  experts  have  recommended 
that  a  small  and  compact  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  far  more  effective. 

(iii)  Shrimati  Mookerjee  has  suggested  that  the  rule  making  powers  of  the 
Government  may  be  deleted.  No  one  else  has  objected  to  this  at  any  time.  By 
providing  that  the  rules  would  be  framed  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Trustees  are  given  the  opportunity  of  making  their  proposals  at 
the  very  initial  stage.  She  has  mentioned  Visva-Bharati  or  the  Indian  Statistical 
Institute,  but  in  their  case  also,  the  rulers,  statutes  etc.  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Central  Government.  There  is  thus  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
two  procedures. 

(iv)  Shrimati  Mookerjee  has  also  mentioned  that  I  did  not  move  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  clause  to  provide  that  objects  can  be  removed  from  the  Museum 
only  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Trustees.  She  has  obviously  not  followed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Rajya  Sabha.  I  had  intended  to  include  such  a  clause  but 
the  Law  Ministry  pointed  out  that  provision  should  be  made  under  the  rules  and 
accordingly  I  made  the  following  statement  in  the  Rajya  Sabha: 

“Under  the  existing  Act,  the  Board  has  no  right  to  dispense  of  any  object. 
Therefore,  to  that  extent  the  existing  Act  limits  the  right  of  the  Trustees.  The 
new  Act  will  give  proprietary  rights  but  to  remove  any  misgivings  that  nothing 
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may  be  removed,  I  propose  to  provide  in  the  Rules  that  the  Trustees  can  divest 
themselves  of  any  property  only  under  conditions  of  unanimity.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  simple  majority  will  be  enough,  but  if  they  want  to  divest  themselves 
of  any  property  that  will  be  by  a  unanimous  decision.”  (p.  231,  Report  of 
30.8.60) 

This  satisfied  all  members  in  the  House  and  I  do  not  think  any  stronger 
assurance  on  this  point  can  be  given. 

The  Trustees  had  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  point  that  they  were  not 
consulted.  In  law,  Government  are  not  bound  to  consult  them,  but  I  agree  this 
should  have  been  done,  and  regret  was  expressed  for  the  delay.  In  any  case,  as 
I  wrote  to  you  earlier,  they  were  sent  the  four  most  important  clauses  on  2nd 
August  1960  and  later  they  were  again  informed  that  any  suggestions  they 
might  make  would  be  given  full  consideration  when  the  Rajya  Sabha  took  up 
discussion  on  the  Bill.  They  did  not  send  any  suggestions  excepting  only  one 
for  reference  to  a  Select  Committee  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bill  is 
extremely  simple  and  not  controversial,  this  was  hardly  necessary. 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  not  a  single  amendment  was  moved  in  the  Rajya 
Sabha,  not  even  from  the  Opposition.  The  Bill  had  originally  been  put  on  the 
Agenda  Paper  for  7th  September  1 960  in  the  Lok  Sabha  and  removed  only  in 
the  revised  agenda  paper  this  morning.  Nonetheless,  no  amendments  have  been 
received  so  far,  at  least  not  a  single  amendment  has  so  far  reached  me  and  you 
know  amendments  pour  in  wherever  there  is  any  difference  or  doubt  in  respect 
of  any  Bill. 

Regarding  the  telegram  from  the  British  India  Association,  this  Association 
which  consisted  mainly  of  landlords  was  given  representation  presumably  on 
the  same  grounds  as  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  consisting  of  only 
European  firms.  Dr.  Roy  fully  agreed  with  me  that  representation  of  both  these 
bodies  was  completely  unjustified  today. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  give  me  quarter  of  an  hour  when  I  can  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  you. 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Humayun  Kabir] 
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21.  From  Morarji  Desai35 

[Refer  to  items  150-151] 


September  8,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  purchase  of  boilers  for  the  Chandrapura  station. 
You  have  been  in  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Hafizji,36  but  since  foreign 
exchange  angle  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter, 
I  thought  it  would  help  if  I  were  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject. 

2.  Originally,  all  D.L.F.  loans  were  available  for  purchases  outside  the 
U.S.A.  During  that  period  we  freely  purchased  British,  German  and  French 
equipment  against  American  DLF  loans.  The  credits  made  available  by  countries 
like  the  U.K.  and  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tied  to  purchases  in  these 
countries.  When  the  United  States  itself  began  to  develop  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments  there  was  considerable  criticism  in  the  American  Congress  of  the 
D.L.F.  loans  and  it  was  then  decided  that  future  D.L.F.  loans  would  be  available 
for  purchases  in  the  U.S.A.  only.  An  element  of  discretion  was,  however,  left 
with  the  D.L.F.  authorities  to  authorise  off-shore  purchases  in  very  special 
circumstances  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  request  the  D.L.F.  to  exercise  this 
discretion  in  certain  exceptional  cases. 

3.  A  number  of  power  projects  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  referred  to 
D.L.F.  and  been  accepted  in  principle.  As  global  tenders  had  already  been  issued 
and  even  a  few  orders  had  been  placed,  D.L.F,  agreed  at  our  special  request  to 
allow  $  50  million  out  of  the  total  of  $  77.36  million  for  power  projects  to  be 
made  convertible  in  the  sense  that  we  could  use  it  for  purchases  outside  the 
U.S.A.  On  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  convertible  funds  available  and  the 
demand  from  the  different  project  authorities,  it  was  felt  that  since  American 
equipment  was  relatively  more  economical  for  larger  plants,  we  should  give 
the  convertible  funds  to  the  smaller  projects  and  the  larger  ones  like  Chandrapura 
should  be  earmarked  for  using  the  inconvertible  portion  of  the  loan. 

4.  You  have  in  your  letter  of  the  3rd  September  to  Hafizji  asked  whether 
the  D.L.F.  loan  can  be  diverted  to  purchase  in  Germany  of  the  boiler  plant  for 
Chandrapura,  having  regard  to  the  large  price  difference  between  the  two 
quotations.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  where  I  should  place  all  the  facts  before  you 
and  leave  it  to  you  to  take  a  decision. 


35.  Letter.  Ministry  of  Energy,  File  No.  27(9)  DVC/59,  Vol.  III. 

36.  See  item  1 50,  Appendix  6. 
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5.  On  the  narrow  question  whether  there  is  sufficient  amount  of 
convertible  funds  from  D.L.F.  available  for  purchase  in  Germany,  the  answer 
is,  I  think,  in  the  affirmative.  Two  of  the  large  boiler  plants  for  the  Durgapur 
power  project  which  we  had  originally  reckoned  for  purchase  outside  the  U.S.A. 
have  since  been  ordered  in  the  U.S.A.  and  on  present  estimates — provided  they 
are  not  exceeded —  we  might  be  able  to  fit  in  this  boiler  plant  with  some  difficulty 
against  the  D.L.F.  loan.  But  the  question  which  concerns  me  and  which  I 
thought  I  would  specifically  put  to  you  is  whether  it  would  be  entirely  equitable 
for  us  to  do  so.  Germany  is  a  country  which  is  running  the  biggest  surpluses  in 
its  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  the  matter  of  credits,  much  less 
forthcoming  and  all  its  credits  are  tied  down  to  the  purchase  of  German 
equipment  only.  Even  on  our  exports,  Germany  has  more  severe  restrictions 
than  any  other  western  country.  Against  this  background  and  having  regard  to 
the  very  generous  treatment  which  the  United  States  has  given  to  us  and 
considering  that  the  United  States  is  now  facing  balance  of  payments  difficulties, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  use  American  money  for  German  machinery? 

6.  This  is  a  question  which  has  to  be  viewed  from  a  wider  angle  of  policy 
and  not  from  the  immediate  financial  considerations  applicable  to  this  particular 
purchase.  The  American  equipment  has  been  judged  to  be  not  unsuitable.  Doubts 
which  had  been  raised  because  of  an  adverse  report  on  some  boiler  plants 
installed  by  the  American  firm  have  been  fully  examined  by  the  Ministry  of 
Irrigation  and  Power  and  their  technical  officers.  They  have  no  objection  to 
placing  the  order  in  America  on  this  score.  Indeed,  I  gather  that  according  to  a 
recent  communication  from  the  D.  V.C.,  even  the  boiler  supplied  by  the  German 
firm  to  the  Bokaro  plant  has  developed  certain  defects.  If  the  Ministry  of  Irrigation 
and  Power  had  felt  that  the  American  equipment  will  not  serve  our  purpose, 
then  credit  or  no  credit,  we  could  not  place  orders  in  America.  When  this  is  not 
so,  the  real  question  is  whether  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  should 
ask  the  Americans  to  agree  to  D.L.F.  money  being  used  for  placing  the  order  in 
Germany.  On  this  point,  you  may  wish  to  take  a  final  view  yourself. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Prime  Minister 
New  Delhi 
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22.  From  Manubhai  Shah37 

[Refer  to  item  113] 


September  9,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Thanks  to  your  blessings,  the  important  question  of  manufacturing  low  cost 
economy  car  in  the  public  sector  has  been  settled.  In  the  nature  of  things,  an 
important  project  of  this  type  will  have  to  be  planned  from  the  beginning  on  an 
immediate  as  well  as  on  a  long  term  basis.  Broadly  speaking,  the  following 
important  considerations  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  for  this  project. 

(1)  that  the  model  of  the  car  to  be  selected  should  be  a  popular  well-tried 
car  with  low  cost  and  good  economy  in  running  cost,  having  been  tried  on  the 
road  in  large  numbers  over  a  sufficient  number  of  years; 

(2)  that  the  model  to  be  selected  would  have  to  be  made  wholly  indigenous 
within  two  or  three  years  and  that  no  change  in  model  would  be  done  as  far  as 
the  Indian  production  is  concerned  so  as  to  avoid  expenses  on  changes  in 
design.  If  any  change  in  structure  or  design  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  evolved 
after  a  few  years  of  manufacture  in  the  Indian  factory  through  local  experience 
and  talent  during  the  course  of  manufacturing  of  such  a  car  in  the  Indian 
factory; 

(3)  that  the  production  of  such  a  car  would  have  to  be  planned  in  a 
Corporation  which  should  be  run  on  commercial  lines  and  whose  financial  and 
technical  sides  should  be  open  to  public  gaze  and  Parliamentary  control  so  that 
the  Corporation  is  run  on  efficient  and  business  lines; 

(4)  that  by  bringing  down  the  cost  and  maintaining  the  high  quality  standard 
and  good  salesmanship,  both  internal  and  external  market  would  have  to  be 
created  in  an  expanding  manner,  a  conservative  estimate  being  to  produce  20,000 
to  100,000  cars  per  year  in  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

Therefore,  the  planning  of  the  project  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  sound 
basis  and  in  a  far-sighted  manner  and  all  the  capacities  for  ancillary  production 
available  in  the  country  would  have  to  be  tapped  to  the  maximum,  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  such  important  parts  and  components,  on  which  the  entire 
efficiency  of  the  car  is  to  depend,  in  the  main  unit  to  be  planned  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

This  project  has  been,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Fortunately,  that  part  has  now  been  settled.  Again  once  more,  a  new  controversy 
seems  to  be  in  the  offing. 


37.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(407)/60-67-PMS,  Sr.  No.  14-A. 
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Obviously,  to  my  mind,  the  above  important  criteria  could  not  be  carried 
out  with  respect  to  any  production  of  this  car  in  any  of  the  existing  ordnance 
factories  or  Defence  Establishments  because  neither  conditions  (1)  and  (2) 
could  apply  to  any  new  model  being  evolved  by  the  Defence  Ministry  nor 
particularly  condition  (3)  could  be  enforced,  in  view  of  the  secrecy  and 
correlated  Defence  production  involved  in  the  existing  ordnance  factories  or 
other  Defence  establishments. 

If  an  altogether  new  production  unit  is  to  be  established  in  the  Defence 
Ministry  for  manufacture  of  this  car,  there  is  hardly  any  advantage  because 
whatever  parts  and  ancillaries  that  the  existing  Ordnance  factories  and  Defence 
establishments  could  manufacture  with  their  surplus  plant  and  equipment,  if  at 
all,  could  well  be  purchased  from  the  Defence  factories  by  the  new  public 
sector  Corporation  for  the  car  project  to  be  established  under  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  &  Industry,  on  a  long-term  rate  contract  on  a  proper  commercial 
costing  basis  and  provided  the  quality  is  of  the  right  standard.  This  being  a 
commercial  enterprise,  the  new  Car  Project  Corporation  would  have  to  see 
that  nothing  is  bought  or  sold  excepting  of  high  quality  and  on  proper  competitive 
prices  from  the  producers  of  such  parts  and  components  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  sale  price  of  the  car  to  the  consumers  on  the  other.  You  would,  therefore, 
kindly  see  that  there  is  hardly  any  advantage  in  the  Defence  Ministry  going  in 
for  a  new  establishment,  while  none  of  the  existing  Ordnance  factories  or 
Defence  establishments  would  be  able  to  satisfy  any  or  all  of  the  important 
criteria  for  such  a  car  project. 

I  had  never  anticipated  such  a  controversy  which  seems  to  be  in  the  offing. 
Your  timely  and  kind  guidance  alone  can  prevent  such  an  unhappy  controversy 
which  if  continues,  would  only  demoralise  consideration  on  scientific  and  well 
planned  and  economic  basis  of  this  new  project.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  one 
or  five  or  100  or  1000  cars  a  year  and  quite  another  to  produce  on  a  mass 
scale,  a  utility  product  of  high  quality  at  low  price  in  a  proper  efficient  manner 
in  any  existing  Defence  establishment  or  Ordnance  factories,  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  would  not  be  open  to  the  norms  of  commercial  standards. 
Only  a  new  properly  planned  unit  can  draw  upon  various  existing  facilities  both 
in  the  public  sector  (including  Defence)  and  the  private  sector  and  can  do  the 
job  well  with  proper  short-term  and  long-term  policies  of  research,  planning 
and  development  on  scientific  and  technical  lines. 

I  would,  therefore,  request  your  kind  guidance  to  all  concerned  in  this 
matter  so  that  the  work  of  planning  and  establishing  the  project  can  be  done 
with  peace  of  mind  and  without  any  controversies  in  the  public  and  in  private 
talks.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  whole-heartedly  welcome  all  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  Defence  Ministry  and  other  Ministries  on  your 
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entrusting  the  responsibility  of  manufacturing  the  low  cost  car  to  us. 
With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Manubhai  Shah 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Prime  Minister, 

New  Delhi. 


23.  From  M.R.A.  Baig38 

[Refer  to  item  255] 

The  U.K.  High  Commission  has  now  received  the  reactions  of  Buckingham 
Palace  to  the  draft  programme  that  had  been  forwarded  there.  A  programme, 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  and  comments  received,  is  placed  below 
for  information. 

The  main  differences  are  that  it  was  thought  that  the  visit  to  Ajanta  and 
Ellora  would  be  too  tiring,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Queen  will  spend  that  day 
in  Bangalore  resting  in  a  week-end  resort  of  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

The  party  will  also  leave  for  Karachi  from  Ahmadabad  instead  of  from 
Delhi,  which  is  a  sound  and  logical  arrangement. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  Queen  will  now  be  leaving  on  the  2nd  March. 


24.  R.K.  Nehru  to  M.J.  Desai  and  Subimal  Dutt39 

[Refer  to  item  274] 

I  spoke  to  P.M.  this  morning.  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  has  suffered  a  great 
personal  loss  and  she  may  be  hesitant  about  going  on  tour  in  the  next  few  days. 
However,  the  tour  is  of  public  importance  and  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
a  few  days  later,  we  should  be  grateful  to  her.  I  understand  Joint  Secretary 
Coelho40  has  shown  the  tour  programme  to  P.M.  and  P.M.  intends  suggesting 
to  Shrimati  Gandhi  that  the  East  African  tour  might  be  dropped  for  the  present, 
but  the  rest  of  the  tour  programme  might  be  carried  out. 


38.  Note,  9  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  l(12)-Pt-I/60,  Vol.  3,  p.  1/Note. 

39.  Note,  9  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  C.P.D.-17/59-AFR-II. 

40.  V.H.  Coelho. 
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25.  From  R.K.  Nehru41 

[Refer  to  item  278] 

The  attached  aide  memoir  was  handed  to  me  by  the  Yugoslav  Charge  d’ Affaires 
this  morning.  I  kept  it  for  some  time  as  I  was  hoping  that  all  three  parts  of  Shri 
Jha’s  telegram  on  the  same  subject  would  come  in  today.  However,  I  understand 
that  the  second  part  has  only  just  been  received  and  will  take  two  or  three 
hours  to  decipher.  The  third  part  has  not  yet  been  received. 

2.  The  aide  memoir  states  that  Mr.  Lumumba’s  request  for  direct  military 
aid  has  been  addressed  to  a  number  of  Governments.  It  is  interesting  that 
Ghana  is  not  one  of  them,  although  Shri  Khub  Chand’s  reports  show  that 
Nkrumah  has  close  relations  with  Lumumba.  In  fact,  Nkrumah  was  one  of  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  independent  countries  of  Black  Africa  should  give 
direct  military  aid  to  Lumumba. 

3 .  Another  interesting  point  is  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  seems  to 
have  endorsed  the  Soviet  view  that  the  U.N.  Command  is  not  implementing  the 
Security  Council  resolutions.  Grave  charges  have  been  made  in  the  aide  memoir 
against  the  U.N.  Command.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Command  is  not 
fulfilling  its  duties  and  that  foreign  intervention  is  taking  place  “practically  with 
the  consent  of  U.N.  representatives”.  (The  Charge  d’  Affaires  explained  that 
the  telegram  from  his  Government  came  in  a  mutilated  form  and  he  is  not  sure 
whether  the  word  “representatives”  has  been  correctly  deciphered.  Apparently, 
the  word  should  be  “Command”.) 

4.  I  asked  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  whether  his  Government  had  any 
evidence  of  non-fulfillment  of  duties,  or  connivance  of  foreign  intervention,  by 
the  U.N.  Command.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  would  make  enquiries.  I  also 
asked  whether  any  complaint  had  been  lodged  by  his  Government  with  the 
Security  Council.  He  said  that,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  this  had  been 
done  and  the  Council  was  expected  to  meet  soon.  He  was  not  able  to  explain 
what  sort  of  support  his  Government  was  expecting  from  us. 

5.  The  situation  in  Congo  is  becoming  more  and  more  confused.  There 
has  been  a  trial  of  strength  between  Kasavubu42  and  Lumumba  and  now, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  Lumumba  is  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
U.N.  forces.  No  one  knows  the  exact  position,  but  perhaps  Shri  Jha’s  telegram 
might  help  to  clarity  matters.  The  first  part  of  the  telegram  refers  to  outside 
assistance  to  the  parties  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Security  Council 


41.  Note,  9  September  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-59/60-AFR-II  (Notes),  pp.  3-4/Note. 

42.  Joseph  Kasavubu,  President  of  Congo. 
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Resolutions.  The  contending  parties  are  being  assisted  by  foreign  Governments. 
As  I  mentioned  to  P.M.  the  other  day,  President  Nasser  was  approached  by 
Lumumba  for  direct  military  aid  last  month.  Nasser  told  me  that  he  was  sending 
some  thousands  of  rifles  to  Lumumba.  I  suggested  that  direct  military  aid 
outside  U.N.  channels  might  lead  to  complications.  There  is  some  sort  of  civil 
war  going  on  in  Congo  and  if  any  one  party  is  given  direct  aid,  the  other  might 
ask  for  similar  military  aid  from  some  other  Government.  The  U.N.  effort 
which  Nasser  is  supporting  might  thus  be  neutralised.  Nasser  said  that  the 
party  to  which  he  is  giving  direct  military  aid  is  the  legal  Government  of  Congo. 
It  is  fully  entitled  to  ask  for  aid,  just  as  Chamoun43  had  asked  for  direct  military 
aid  from  the  Western  Powers  during  the  Lebanese  crisis. 

6.  Nasser  is  of  course  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in  Africa.  He  is 
also  genuinely  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  Congo  splitting  up.  Direct 
military  aid  involves  risks,  but  he  is  determined  to  support  Lumumba.  I  am 
surprised,  however,  the  Yugoslav  Government  should  also  be  thinking  in  the 
game  terms.  Its  approach  hitherto  has  been  that  outside  intervention,  which 
includes  direct  military  aid  to  one  party  or  the  other,  should  be  avoided.  Now  it 
seems  to  be  taking  the  view  that  U.N.  intervention  has  not  been  successful  and 
unless  matters  are  rectified  by  the  Security  Council,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  direct  military  aid  to  the  legal  Government. 


26.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda44 

[Refer  to  item  116] 


September  10,  1960 

My  dear  [Jawaharlalji,] 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  No.  1975-PMH/60,  dated  September  9,  suggesting 
that  the  committee  which  is  to  be  set  up  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
income  and  wealth  might  also  consider  the  question  of  trusts  and  monopolies. 

2.  We  had  visualized  this  committee  as  being  essentially  an  expert  body. 
The  terms  of  reference  proposed  for  it  were: 

“to  report  on  trends  in  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  and  in  changes  in 
the  level  of  living  during  the  First  and  the  Second  Five  Year  Plans”. 


43.  Camille  Chamoun,  President  of  Lebanon  from  1952-58. 

44.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(412)60-64-PMS  Sr.  No.  7-A.  Also  available 
in  Planning  Commission,  File  N.  11(1  )/60-Plan  (KW). 
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In  view  of  the  suggestion  in  your  letter,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
committee  might  be  set  out  as  follows: 

(1)  to  review  changes  in  levels  of  living  during  the  First  and  Second  Five 
Year  Plans, 

(2)  to  study  recent  trends  in  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  and,  in 
particular, 

(3)  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  operation  of  the  economic  system 
has  resulted  in  concentration  of  wealth  and  means  of  production. 

The  words  in  clause  (3)  are  taken  from  Article  39  of  the  Constitution. 
Once  the  committee  has  reported  on  facts,  wider  policy  aspects  can  be 
considered.  It  is  difficult  immediately  to  bring  in  trusts  and  monopolies  as  we 
do  not  have  separate  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  these  words  do  not  have  a 
precise  meaning. 

3 .  We  have  given  some  thought  to  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the 
committee.  Tentatively,  we  have  been  thinking  of  the  following: 

(1)  Prof.  P.C.  Mahalanobis  ...  Chairman 

(2)  Prof.  D.R.  Gadgil  ...  Member 

(3)  Dr.  V.K.R.V.  Rao 

(4)  Dr.  P.S.  Lokanathan  ...  ” 

(5)  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay  ...  ” 

(6)  Dr.B.K.Madan 

(7)  Shri  P.O.  Mathew 

(8)  Shri  B.N.  Datar 

(9)  Dr.  S.R.  Sen  ...  Member-Secretary 

Mahalanobis,  Gadgil  and  Rao  were  members  of  the  National  Income 

Committee.  With  Mahalanobis  on  the  committee,  analysis  of  National  Sample 
Survey  data  and  work  in  the  Central  Statistical  Organisation  will  be  facilitated. 
Gadgil,  Rao  and  Lokanathan  are  leading  economists  and  their  respective 
institutions  can  be  helpful  in  the  study.  From  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  Madan 
will  bring  in  valuable  information  regarding  joint  stock  companies  and  the  money 
market.  Datar  is  Adviser  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employment  and  can 
provide  material  bearing  on  industrial  and  agricultural  wages,  levels  of  living, 
etc.  Mathew  is  Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Organisation.  Vishnu  Sahay’s 
presence  will  ensure  the  necessary  cooperation  from  the  Central  Board  of 
Revenue,  the  Company  Law  Administration  Department  and  other  agencies 
within  the  Government,  and  will  be  helpful  in  several  ways. 

4.  The  Committee  is  rather  larger  than  we  had  originally  intended.  Its 
task  will  be  to  ascertain  facts,  trends,  etc,  and  to  make  the  results  available  to 
Government  for  such  further  consideration  from  the  policy  aspects  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  broader  examination  should  be  made  first  to  facilitate  the  more 
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specialised  study  which  will  be  needed  about  trusts  and  monopolies. 

Yours  sincerely, 
G.L.  Nanda 


27.  From  Harold  Macmillan:  Khrushchev’s  Antics45 

[Refer  to  item  204] 

When  we  last  met  I  was  leaving  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  Conference 
for  the  Summit  Meeting  in  Paris.  Although  I  sent  you  a  message  immediately 
after  this  failure,  it  was  too  soon  then  to  form  any  balanced  opinion  about  the 
real  motives  which  actuated  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  what  were  likely  to  be  his  next 
moves.  As  you  know,  ever  since  I  went  to  Moscow  1 8  months  ago  I  have  been 
working  hard  to  bring  about  the  so-called  Summit  Meeting.  It  was  a  long  and 
rather  difficult  path,  and  it  was  naturally  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  when 
the  whole  thing  collapsed  so  sensationally.  Of  course  I  did  not  hope  that  we 
would  get  very  far  at  the  first  meeting,  but  I  did  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
first  of  a  series  and  that  we  would  gradually  make  progress  along  the  lines  that 
you  and  I  have  so  often  discussed.  Indeed,  I  think  the  concept  of  the  Summit 
as  a  series  and  not  as  a  single  peak  had  really  been  accepted  by  all  concerned. 
In  spite  of  the  resentment  which  the  U2  incident  naturally  caused  in  Russia,  I 
was  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  reacted  so  violently. 
Indeed  I  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  be  content  with  a  protest  and 
then  go  on  with  our  work.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  communication  which  I 
had  from  him  about  the  details  of  conducting  the  talks  only  four  or  five  days 
before  he  decided  to  create  the  rupture  in  Paris.  However,  I  am  not  despairing 
and  I  am  all  the  time  trying  to  see  how  we  can  get  the  lines  mended. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  when  the  Russians  repeated  their  gesture  and  walked 
out  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  I  was  much  concerned  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  no  provocation  for  this  and  very  little  explanation.  However, 
I  felt  then  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  made  up  his  mind,  to  use  his  own  words, 
to  let  the  dust  settle  and  then  perhaps  start  making  contacts  again. ’’The  dust 
settling”  I  always  assumed  to  mean  the  end  of  the  American  Elections  and  a 
new  figure  emerging  as  President  with  whom  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  negotiate 
without  loss  of  face. 


45.  Message,  10  September  1960. 
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I  was  very  interested  to  hear  from  Malcolm  MacDonald  the  message  about 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  sent  you  and  the  gist  of  your  reply.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  you  for  instructing  Mr.  Dutt  to  give  us  this  information.  If  I 
may  say  so,  you  seem  to  have  taken  exactly  the  right  line.  What  we  want  is  not 
an  exchange  of  propaganda  attacks  upon  each  other  but  some  fruitful 
development.  I  therefore  do  not  feel  inclined  to  run  after  him  to  New  York  in 
order  to  take  part  in  a  great  debate,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  President 
Eisenhower  will  wish  to  do  so  either.  Nevertheless  I  feel  strongly  that  we  must 
keep  the  idea  of  the  Summit  Meeting  alive  and  the  possibility  of  starting  again 
in  spite  of  the  Paris  failure.  I  am  also  particularly  anxious  to  get  the  disarmament 
machinery  restarted.  You  may  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the  Summit  Meeting 
the  Western  Heads  of  Government  issued  a  statement  about  their  desire  to 
negotiate  in  spite  of  what  had  happened.  I  was  very  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
agreed  to  a  declaration  in  this  key  which  I  think  was  moderate  and  constructive. 
I  therefore  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  agree  with  the  Americans  and  the 
French  to  react  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  present  approaches  with  a  formula 
something  on  these  lines:  “At  the  close  of  the  Summit  Meeting  the  Western 
Heads  of  Governments  made  it  clear  that  they  were  anxious  to  negotiate  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  with  the  object  of  helping  to  solve  the  differences  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  countries.  Following  the  break-up  of  the  Summit  and 
the  Disarmament  Committee  they  feel  it  is  necessary  to  have  proof  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  a  serious  intention  to  do  business  before  they  can  really  have 
confidence  that  further  meetings  would  be  fruitful.  They  hope  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  will  give  a 
definite  indication  as  to  whether  the  political  will  to  make  negotiation  succeed 
is  now  present  in  the  mind  of  the  Soviet  leader.” 

If  we  could  get  any  favourable  reaction  either  publicly  or  by  private 
intimation  I  would  certainly  do  my  best  to  press  forward.  I  know  how  much 
help  you  always  give  in  these  matters  and  I  would  greatly  value  any  idea  which 
you  might  like  to  send  me. 

I  have  no  plan  at  present  to  attend  the  opening  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  unless  of  course  we  get  some  indication  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  means 
to  do  serious  business  and  not  mere  propaganda. 

Harold  Macmillan. 
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28.  From  Ujala  Arora46 

[Refer  to  item  162] 

In  the  letter  dated  24-8-1960  below  Dr.  (Mrs.)  Ujala  Arora,  Rajasthan  Explorers, 
SMS  Highways  Jaipur  says  that  the  Hindi  Book  sent  by  her  to  the  Prime  Minister 
contains  description  of  the  trip  which  two  of  their  members  made  from  the 
source  of  the  river  Ganga  to  its  mouth  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rajasthan 
Explorers.  The  trip,  she  states,  was  partially  financed  from  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Government  of  Rajasthan  and  was  preceded  by  an  interview 
with  the  President,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad.  She  adds  that  as  will  be  observed 
from  this  narration,  the  aim  of  their  organisation  is  to  undertake  adventures  of 
those  areas  which  have  not  so  far  been  explored  by  human  beings,  particularly 
by  the  Indians.  They  now  plan  to  send  an  expedition  of  Indians  to  the  South 
Pole  in  the  next  three  years’  time  which  will  be  the  first  Indian  expedition  to 
that  side.  This  will  cost  them  Rs. 4, 00, 000/-  approx,  which,  Ujala  Arora  says, 
the  organisation  will  be  able  to  earn  from  the  sale  of  their  publications  on 
expeditions.  In  all  the  fourteen  regional  languages  recognised  in  the  Constitution. 
These  volumes  will  be  composed  on  the  dual  language  system  i.e.  while  on  one 
page  will  appear  Hindi  version  on  the  other  facing  it  will  be  the  version  in  one 
of  the  other  13  regional  languages.  Dr.  Arora  says  that  they  are  convinced  that 
the  people  will  welcome  such  an  endeavour  which  will  also  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Indian  literature.  Apart  from  this,  these  publications  will  go  a  long  way 
in  bringing  people  speaking  different  languages  together. 

Dr.  Ujala  Arora  requests  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  likes  the  above  idea,  he 
may  kindly  favour  their  organisation  by  becoming  its  patron  and  writing  a 
short  introduction  to  their  book.  She  also  requests  that  the  Prime  Minister  may 
grant  an  interview  to  Acharya  Dharmendra  Nath,  the  author  of  the  book  and 
the  founder  of  the  organisation,  so  that  he  may  apprise  P.M.  in  detail  of  their 
aims  and  objects. 

2.  The  book  in  typescript  referred  to,  has  been  received  separately  and  is 
placed  at  flag  ‘D’. 


46.  Note  by  the  Private  Secretary  about  Ujala  Arora’s  letter.  14  September  1960.  Prime 
Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  9(7)60-H. 
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29.  From  Morarji  Desai47 

[Refer  to  item  194] 


14th  September  ‘60 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

2.  Although  these  matters  are  distinct,  there  is  one  common  factor  relating  to 
all  of  them,  namely,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  Third 
Five  Year  Plan  by  the  higher  priority  accorded  to  other  projects  and  demands. 
Ultimately,  therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  resources  and  allocations.  While  I  feel 
that  we  cannot  go  on  adding  new  projects  or  schemes  to  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan  at  this  stage,  without  increasing  its  size,  the  problem  is  really  one  of 
priorities.  If  Government  considers  that  these  particular  projects  to  which  you 
have  drawn  attention  are  more  important  than  some  others  which  have  found 
a  place  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  then  the  question  is  relatively  simple;  namely, 
that  we  should  include  these  projects  and  exclude  some  others,  however 
desirable  those  might  also  be.  With  the  above  general  observation,  I  give  you  a 
few  facts  and  figures  relating  to  each  project. 

6.  As  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  the  question  is  really  one 
of  priorities.  There  are  so  many  things  that  we  want  to  do  and  essential  to  do, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  fit  them  all  in  the  Plan.  Nevertheless,  the  Plan  is  a 
flexible  instrument  and  if  it  is  felt  that  some  changes  in  it  are  necessary,  either 
now  or  later,  according  to  our  conception  of  priorities,  such  changes  can  be 
made. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Prime  Minister, 

New  Delhi. 


47.  Letter  (Extracts).  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  7(224)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A. 
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30.  Subimal  Dutt  to  Indian  Embassy  in  Burma48 

[Refer  to  item  199] 

Your  telegram  78  of  September  1 5  th.  Please  inform  U  Nu  that  our  Prime  Minister 
fully  understands  his  difficulty  in  going  to  New  York  during  this  month.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  events  will  take  shape  in  New  York  and  how  long  the 
Heads  of  Governments  who  are  going  will  stay  there.  Probably  most  of  them 
will  stay  there  for  ten  days  or  so. 

2.  Our  Prime  Minister’s  visit  has  not  been  quite  finalised  yet.  But  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  go  on  the  25th  September.  He  may  stay  there  for  about  ten 
days. 


31 .  Itinerary  for  the  Pakistan  Tour49 

[Refer  to  item  239] 

Covering  the  Visit  of  H.E.  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister  of  India 
19-23  September  1960 

Visit  in  Brief 

Monday,  September  19 
W.P.S.T. 


09.30 

His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of 

11.40 

India  arrives  at  the  Karachi  Airport 

Lays  wreath  at  the  Mazar  of  the  Quaid-i-Azam 

17.00  to 

Citizens  Reception  at  the  Frere  Hall 

18-00 

Gardens 

18.15 

Signing  of  the  Canal  Water  Treaty 

19.00 

to 

Reception  by  the  President 

20.15 

20.30 

Dinner  by  the  President 

48.  Telegram,  17  September  1960. 

49.  NMML,  J.N.  Supplementary  Papers,  F.  No.  17,  Box  No.  112.  This  item  “Guide  for  New 
Media  Representatives”  was  received  from  the  Press  Information  Department,  Government 
of  Pakistan. 
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Tuesday,  September 

20 

09.30 

Meeting  with  the  President 

11.00 

Visit  to  the  Indian  High  Commission 

12.45 

Leave  for  Rawalpindi  by  President’s  Viscount 

15-45 

Arrive  Chaklala  Airport 

16.00 

Leave  for  Murree 

17.30 

Arrive  Murree 

Wednesday,  September  2 1 

Stay  in  Murree 

Thursday,  September  22 

10.30 

Leave  for  Rawalpindi  by  car 

12.00 

Arrive  Rawalpindi 

12.45 

Lunch  with  the  President 

14.30 

Leave  for  Lahore  accompanied  by  the  President 

15.15 

Arrive  Walton  Airport 

17.15 

to 

Citizens  Reception  at  Shalimar  Gardens 

18.15 

20.30 

Dinner  by  the  Governor 

Friday,  September  23 
Morning  Free 

13.00  Lunch  with  the  President 

1 6.00  Leave  for  New  Delhi 

Monday,  September  19  Arrival 


Arrival  at  Karachi 
7.30  a.m.  to  9.30  a.m. 

Transport  for  visiting  journalists  and  photographers  will  be  provided  by  the 
Press  Information  Department,  Government  of  Pakistan  at  Hotel  Metropole  at 
7.30  a.m.  The  plane  of  H.E.  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  is 
scheduled  to  land  at  Karachi  Airport  at  9.30  a.m.  (West  Pakistan  Standard 
Time).  Field  Marshal  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  the  President  of  Pakistan  will 
greet  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  After  the  reception  and  review  of  the  Guard 
of  Honour,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Senior 
Pakistani  Officers,  prominent  citizens  and  officials  of  the  Indian  High 
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Commission  will  be  introduced  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
India  and  the  President  of  Pakistan  will  then  leave  for  the  President’s  House. 
Press  Arrangements 

There  will  be  an  enclosure  each  for  the  Press  and  Photographers  on  either  side 
of  the  dais  at  a  distance  of  30  feet. 

Press  cars  carrying  visiting  journalists  will  proceed  to  Hotel  Metropole  and 
other  cars  occupied  by  local  journalists  to  the  Press  Information  Department 

Monday,  September  19,  Arrival 

There  will  be  a  Posts  and  Telegraphs  counter  at  Hotel  Metropole  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  visiting  journalists.  The  radio-photo  service  will  remain  open  until  midnight 
during  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit.  The  dark  room  of  the  Press  Information 
Department  will  also  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  visiting  photographers  if  they 
care  to  use  it  for  developing  their  prints  for  radio  transmission. 

Officers  will  be  available  at  the  Press  Information  Department  (Phone 
Number  51406),  and  Hotel  Metropole  Press  Room  for  any  assistance  needed 
by  the  visiting  journalists. 

Press  cars  will  leave  Hotel  Metropole  for  Quaid-i-Azam’s  wazer  at  11.15 
a.m.  After  the  wreath  laying  ceremony  the  cars  will  bring  the  journalists  back 
to  Hotel  Metropole  and  will  remain  there  at  the  disposal  of  journalists. 

Press  cars  will  leave  Hotel  Metropole  for  Frere  Hall  at  4.30  p.m.  for  the 
Citizens’  Reception.  At  6  p.m.  press  cars  will  leave  Frere  Hall  for  the  President’s 
House  where  the  signing  of  the  Canal  Water  Treaty  will  take  place  at  6.15  p.m. 
At  6.50  p.m.  the  press  cars  will  leave  for  the  President’s  House  again  for  the 
President’s  reception  and  will  wait  there  until  8.20  p.m. 

Photographers  and  Cameramen  permitted  to  cover  the  President’s  dinner 
will  be  taken  to  the  President’s  House  at  8  p.m.  from  Hotel  Metropole. 

Tuesday,  September  20 

Photographers  and  cameramen  permitted  to  cover  the  meeting  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  and  the  President  of  Pakistan  will  be  taken  to  the  President’s 
house  at  9  a.m. 

Press  cars  will  leave  Hotel  Metropole  for  Karachi  airport  at  10.45  a.m.  The 
Press  plane  will  leave  Karachi  for  Rawalpindi  at  11.45  a.m.,  the  President’s 
Viscount  is  scheduled  to  leave  for  Rawalpindi  at  12.45  p.m. 
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Tuesday  September  20 
Rawalpindi 

The  President’s  Viscount  carrying  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  the  President 
of  Pakistan  will  arrive  at  the  Chaklala  Airport  at  3.45  p.m.  After  introductions 
and  the  review  of  the  Guard  of  Honour,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  the 
President  will  drive  to  the  President’s  House  in  Murree.  At  the  airport,  the 
visiting  journalists  will  be  met  by  officials  of  the  Press  Information  Department. 
There  will  be  an  enclosure  for  the  press  close  to  the  dais.  Press  cars  will  leave 
for  Murree  at  the  convenience  of  the  journalists.  The  39  mile  journey  will  take 
about  90  minutes. 

On  arrival  at  Murree,  the  visiting  journalists  will  be  received  by  officials  of 
the  Press  Information  Department.  There  will  be  a  P  &  T  Counter  at  the  Cecil 
Hotel,  where  most  of  the  visiting  journalists  will  be  staying.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  dark  room  for  photographers  in  Murree.  A  courier  service  will 
also  be  available  for  quick  despatch  of  material — photographers  and  stories — 
to  Rawalpindi  for  onward  transmission. 

Wednesday,  September  21 

Visiting  journalists  will  be  entertained  to  a  reception  by  the  Principal  Information 
Officer. 

Thursday,  September  22 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  the  President  will  leave  for  Rawalpindi  at  10 
a.m.  Press  cars  will  leave  Murree  at  8  a.m.  Press  cars  will  leave  the  Press 
Information  Department,  Rawalpindi,  for  Chaklala  Airport  at  1 1  a.m.  for  those 
travelling  by  the  scheduled  PI. A.  plane  and  at  12.45  p.m.  for  those  travelling 
by  the  chartered  plane.  The  two  planes  will  leave  the  Airport  at  12.05  p.m.  and 
1.30  p.m.  respectively. 

Lahore 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  the  President  will  arrive  at  the  Walton  Airport 
at  3.15  p.m.  After  introductions  and  review  of  Guard  of  Honour,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  and  the  President  will  leave  for  the  Governor’s  House  at  3.35 
p.m.  Facilities  similar  to  those  available  in  Karachi,  Rawalpindi  and  Murree  will 
be  provided  to  the  visiting  journalists  both  at  the  Airport  and  Faletti’s  Hotel 
where  most  of  them  will  be  staying. 
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Press  cars  will  leave  Faletti’s  Hotel  for  the  Shalimar  Garden  at  4  p.m.  to 
attend  the  citizen’s  reception.  Journalists  and  photographers  will  be  taken  from 
Faletti’s  Hotel  to  the  Governor’s  House  at  8  p.m.  to  cover  the  banquet  by  the 
Governor  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

Friday,  September  23 

Press  cars  will  leave  Faletti’s  Hotel  at  3  p.m.  for  the  Walton  Airport. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  the  President  will  arrive  at  3.45  p.m.  After  the 
review  of  the  Guard  of  Honour,  the  Prime  Minister’s  plane  will  take  off  for 
New  Delhi  at  4  p.m. 

32.  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji  to  O.  Pulla  Reddi50 

[Refer  to  item  306] 


Bonn 
19.  Sep.  1960 

Subject:  Indo-German  Cooperation  in  Defence  Matters 
My  dear  Defence  Secretary, 

I  have  been  rather  puzzled  at  the  attitude  recently  taken  in  our  Defence  Ministry 
in  regards  to  the  cultivation  of  direct  personal  contacts  with  the  German  Defence 
authorities. 

As  this  vitally  affects  the  subject  set  out  above,  as  well  as  our  general 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  I  set  out  below  the  problem 
as  it  appears  to  me,  and  what  I  think  should  be  done  about  it. 

2.  During  the  few  days  that  I  was  in  Delhi  on  consultation  before  I  first 
took  up  my  appointment  in  Bonn  in  the  summer  of  1958,  I  recall  that  our 
Defence  Minister  asked  me  to  see  him  along  with  the  Chiefs  of  our  Defence 
Services,  and  other  technical  officers,  concerned  with  the  production  of  Defence 
stores.  In  the  course  of  that  meeting,  the  Defence  Minister  impressed  on  me 
the  importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to  persuade  the  German  authorities 


50.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Defence.  MEA,  File  No.  7(7)-Eur  (W)/60,  pp.  31-35/ 
corr.  Copied  to  Subimal  Dutt. 
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and  armament  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  help  in  the  production  of  Defence 
stores  in  India;  in  brief,  to  secure  their  close  cooperation  in  building  up  Indian 
Defence  potential. 

There  was  subsequent  correspondence  about  it  too  with  the  Defence 
Ministry.  I  may  mention  R.R  Sarathy’s  d.o.  No.  1/1 2/59/CG  (Proj)  of  the  20th 
January  1960,  and  mine  in  reply;  d.o.  letter  No.  5224/MA  of  the  29th  January 
1960. 

3 .  On  my  arrival  in  Germany,  I  set  about  this  task. 

At  first,  is  spite  of  the  good  relations  that  the  previous  Military  Attache, 
Col.  J.G.  Singh  had  established  with  the  Head  of  the  Germany  Army,  General 
Heusinger,  we  were  unable  to  get  very  far  with  the  German  authorities;  and 
obviously  under  their  direction,  with  the  German  manufacturers  of  Defence 
stores. 

4.  I  then  cultivated  the  Defence  Minister,  Herr  Franz  Josef  Strauss.  My 
very  first  interview  with  him  went  off  surprisingly  well.  Verbally,  he  gave  me 
assurances  of  his  desire  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  every  way  possible,  provided  that 
it  did  not  involve  an  infringement  of  their  commitments  to  their  NATO  Allies.  I 
assured  him  that  the  latter  was  the  last  thing  that  we  desired;  that  our  demands 
were  pitched  on  a  much  lower  plane,  and  should  not  involve  any  embarrassment 
to  the  Federal  German  Government  in  relation  to  its  Allies.  All  that  was  required 
was  a  basic  understanding  of  our  problems  and  desire  to  be  cooperative  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government  to  the  same  degree  in  Defence  matters,  as 
was  extended  to  us  in  other  fields,  particularly  the  industrial  and  economic. 

5.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  propitious  start  with  the  German  Defence 
Minister,  our  progress  in  establishing  close  contacts  with  the  German  Defence 
authorities  remained  a  low  and  sticky. 

Then,  the  Chief  of  our  Army  Staff,  General  Thimayya,  came  to  Germany 
on  a  private  visit  in  October  1958. 1  took  the  occasion  to  arrange  a  dinner  party 
for  him  at  which  the  German  Defence  Minister  and  Mrs.  Strauss  were  also 
invited.  This  went  off  very  well;  and  there  was  a  visible  thawing  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Defence  Ministry  in  regard  to  the  reception,  which  they  gave  to 
the  requests  of  my  Military  Attache  beginning  almost  from  that  day. 

6.  We  have  of  course  assiduously  persisted  in  our  efforts  in  cultivating 
the  German  Defence  Minister  and  the  German  Defence  authorities,  and  gradually 
a  complete  change  in  their  attitude  has  taken  place;  so  much  so  that  after  the 
visit  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von  Brentano  to  India  in  February 
1 960.  Ambassador  Duckwitz,  who  had  accompanied  him  there,  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  India  Division  in  the  German  Foreign  Office,  himself  spoke  to  me  about 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  two  Governments  in  defence  matters. 
And  this  has  been  reflected  in  several  concrete  ways  since;  there  is  now  a 
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willingness  on  the  part  of  the  German  authorities  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  this 
matter.  I  need  only  refer  to  Avtar  Singh’s  d.o.  letter  No.  3229/MA  of  the  19th 
July  1960  to  S.K.  Banerji  (Ministry  of  External  Affairs). 

7.  Iam  recapitulating  these  facts  to  you  in  order  to  emphasize  how  the 
present  degree  of  confidence  and  trust  between  us  and  the  German  Defence 
authorities  has  been  built  up,  step  by  step,  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  personal 
contact  and  evaluation  of  personalities,  which  has  resulted  in  building  up  the 
required  mutual  trust  and  esteem,  which  was  initially  absent;  and  to  emphasize 
that  it  can  only  be  maintained  on  that  basis. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  plain  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  worthwhile 
dealings  with  German  armament  manufactures  behind  the  back  of  the  German 
Government.  All  that  happens  in  Defence  matters  throught  out  Germany  is 
closely  watched,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  German  Defence  Ministry.  If 
anything  has  to  be  done  in  regard  to  Defence  matters,  it  has  first  to  be  cleared 
with  the  German  Defence  authorities.  It  is  pointless  for  our  officers  to  attempt 
to  come  here  ‘privately’,  ‘unofficially’  or  in  some  other  guise  to  do  business  in 
Defence  matters  with  German  firms,  etc.  The  Germany  Defence  authorities 
know  all  about  their  visits  at  once;  usually  much  before  we  learn  about  them  in 
the  Embassy.  The  only  way  business  in  such  matters  can  effectively  be  done 
in  this  country,  is,  I  repeat,  with  the  goodwill  and  knowledge  of  the  German 
Defence  authorities. 

8.  In  view  of  this,  I  was  astonished  and  distressed  to  find  on  my  return 
to  Bonn  after  4  months’  leave  in  India  that,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  a  series 
of  rebuffs  have  been  given  by  us  recently  to  the  amour-propre  of  the  German 
Army  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months;  e.g.; 

(a)  Our  decision  not  to  attach  the  Service  members  of  our  Olympic  Team 
to  the  German  Armed  Forces  Physical  Training  School; 

(b)  The  attempt  of  Army  Headquarters  to  keep  Lt.  Gen.  Wadalia’s  visit  to 
German  firms,  dealing  with  defence  equipment,  as  an  “unofficial”  visit. 
Fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  he  did  convert  his 
visit  into  an  official  one; 

(c)  The  extraordinary  shifts  and  changes  in  the  programme  of  the  visit  of 
the  Deputy  Defence  Minister,  Sardar  Surjit  Singh  Majithia,  which  finally 
resulted  only  in  creating  distrust  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  German 
Defence  authorities,  instead  of  increased  good  will  towards  India’s  defence 
problems; 

(d)  The  cancellation  of  the  visit  of  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff,  General 
Thimayya,  who  had  first  been  personally  requested  to  pay  a  visit  here  by 
Defence  Minister  Strauss;  then  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von 
Brentano;  during  his  visit  to  India;  and  was  finally  invited  formally  to  do  so 
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by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  German  Armed  Forces,  General  Heusinger. 

9.  Apart  from  these  incidents,  which  are  serious  enough  in  themselves  to 
give  offence  to  the  pride  of  an  Army  with  much  less  history  and  tradition 
behind  it  than  the  German,  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  Delhi  a  tendency  to  talk 
rather  loosely  about  German  “militarism”,  the  resurgence  of  “neo-Nazism”, 
and  things  like  that;  indirectly  suggesting  that  we  should,  as  very  pure  and 
proper  persons,  avoid  all  contacts  with  the  Germans,  but  at  the  same  time 
should  try  to  get  hold  of  their  machines,  instruments  and  weapons,  obtain 
loans  from  them,  and  seduce  their  technicians  for  building  up  our  own  industries 
and  our  defence  potential. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement.  Nevertheless,  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  entirely  overlook  the  para  that  I  wish  to  make. 

10.  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  any 
worthwhile  assistance  from  Germany  in  regard  to  defence  matters  without 
establishing  close  personal  contacts  with  these  who  are  in  charge  of  the  German 
Army. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  to  say  that  at  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
a  close  relationship  with  Germany,  even  in  economic  and  industrial  matters,  let 
alone  in  political  understanding,  without  having  won  at  least  the  general  goodwill 
of  the  Defence  Minister,  Herr  Strauss  (one  of  the  most  powerful  members  in 
the  German  Cabinet  and  a  special  favourite  of  the  Chancellor’s);  and  that 
ultimately  the  goodwill  of  the  German  Army  itself  towards  us  counts,  and  is 
well  worth  striving  for,  if  we  wish  to  benefit  materially  from  our  relations  with 
Germany. 

The  importance  of  the  Germany  Army  as  a  political  factor  has  only  recently 
been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  efforts  which  the  two  leading  political 
parties  in  Germany,  viz.  the  Socialists  (Opposition)  and  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  (ruling  Party)  are  making  to  woo  it  in  preparation  for  the  1961  general 
elections. 

11.  I  should  like  to  say  something  here  about  why  I  consider  the  talk  of 
German  “militarism”,  “Neo-Nazism”,  “anti-Semitism”,  etc.  (usually  inspired 
by  desultory  reading  of  British  journalism)  out  of  place;  and  in  a  way,  a  matter, 
of  which,  while  we  should  certainly  not  remain  ignorant  of,  yet  should  strive  to 
keep  in  proper  perspective  and  proportion;  and  about  which,  above  all  we 
should  not  be  misled  by  propaganda  from  sources,  which  have  their  own  good 
reasons  for  hating  and  distrusting  the  Germans.  We  should  work  out  our  own 
attitude  on  the  basis  of  our  own  interests  in  this  country.  The  latter  are,  in  my 
opinion  largely  economic  and  technical,  and  to  some  extent,  cultural;  hardly 
political  at  all.  Therefore,  we  should  not  allow  political  consideration’s  to  play 
a  disproportionate  part  in  our  dealings  with  Germany. 
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12.  In  any  event,  I  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  Germans  are  any 
more  militant  than  any  other  Central  European  people.  They  only  have  a  better 
sense  of  discipline  and  a  prouder  martial  tradition.  The  fact  is  that  at  present, 
the  German  Armed  Forces  are  entirely  a  part  of  the  NATO,  and  if  anyone  is  to 
blame  for  a  resurgence  of  German  militarism”,  it  is  the  NATO:  powers  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  Germany’s  potential  in  men  and  armaments  for  facing 
what  they  consider  the  Soviet  threat,  and  yet  have  a  guilty  conscience  about  it, 
as  they  remember  their  wartime  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
very  purpose  of  destroying  the  German  armed  potential  of  that  time. 

We  have  therefore  the  strange  situation;  of  Western  Governments  heaping 
encomiums  on  the  Germans  for  playing  their  part  so  well  in  the  NATO  for  the 
defence  of  their  common  Western  heritage;  while  public  opinion  in  those  very 
countries,  is  wringing  its  hands  at  this  evidence  of  the  rebirth  of  German 
militarism. 

We  on  our  part  should  not  be  taken  in  by  this  grotesque  camouflage. 

13.  That  German  armed  power  has  increased  and  is  increasing  is  an 
undoubted  fact;  but  it  is  so  because  that  is  the  combined  wish  of  the  countries 
in  the  Western  Alliance.  That  German  armed  power  should  be  curbed  is  also; 
perhaps  desirable;  but  we  can  do  nothing  about  it  by  keeping  aloof  from  the 
Germans,  and  treating  them  as  if  they  alone  were  the  guilty  men.  If  we  wish  to 
do  anything  about  it,  we  have  to  exert  such  influence  as  we  have  on  the  USA, 
the  UK  and  the  other  Western  allies,  and  equally  on;  the  USSR  and  her  allies 
who;  are  dong  similar  things  in  their  own  defence  alliances  against  the  NATO. 

At  the  same  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  benefit  from  the 
progress  that  Germany  is  making  in  Defence  techniques  and  equipment,  which 
we  so  badly  need  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  own  country. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  suggest  that  we  should  try  and  cultivate  the  German 
Defence  authorities  by  every  legitimate  diplomatic  means.  In  this  way  we  shall 
be  in  a  far  more  influential  position  in  this  country  than  before.  We  shall  know 
better  than  we  do  now  what  exactly  is  going  on  in  these  matters  here;  we  shall 
strengthen  our  own  defence  position;  and  we  may  even  be  able  to  influence 
them  in  the  right  direction  in  their  general  policies.  If  we  remain  stand  offish  or 
administer  ill-disguised  rebuffs,  as  we  have  done  in  the  last  few  months  to  the 
amour-propre  of  the  German  Army,  we  are  likely  not  only  to  fail  in  getting  any 
assistance  from  them  in  the  matter  of  Defence  production  but  even  in  other 
fields. 

14.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  seek  ways 
and  means  to  cultivate  the  German  Defence  authorities  by  arranging  an  exchange 
of  visits  between  our  officers  and  theirs;  and,  that  if  possible,  our  Defence 
Minister  himself  should  stop  over  for  a  day  or  so  in  Germany  in  the  course  of 
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one  of  his  trips  through  this  country,  to  have  personal  talks  with  the  German 
Defence  Minister,  Herr  Strauss. 

15.  Further,  I  believe  that  our  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  is  due  to  pay  a  visit  to 
London  next  month?  If  so,  I  would  suggest  that  after  or  before  his  visit  he  may 
pay  a  visit  to  Germany  and  cultivate  his  opposite  number  here. 

16.  I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  in  future  no  officer  of  the  Defence 
Ministry  or  the  Defence  Services  should  plan  to  pay  a  visit  to  Germany,  if  it  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  Defence  matters  or  Defence  production,  without 
discussing  it  with  us  first  to  enable  us  to  advise  them  in  advance  about  its 
sustainability,  utility  or  otherwise.  They  may  also  at  the  same  time  advise  the 
German  Embassy  in  New  Delhi  about  it.  (As  it  is  the  latter  inevitably  came  to 
know  about  such  visits  whether  they  are  told  about  it  or  not,  though  frequently 
we  do  not).  The  degree  to  which  such  visits  should  be  given  “official”  colour 
in  Germany  should  be  left  to  be  decided  by  the  German  authorities  and  by  us. 

17.  As  this  letter  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  purely  technical  matters,  and 
deals  with  an  important  aspect  of  foreign  policy,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary  with  whom  you  will  no  doubt  wish  to  discuss  it. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely 
B.F.H.B.  Tyabji 


33.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon51 

[Refer  to  item  205] 

Accommodation  for  you  and  party  has  been  arranged  at  the  “Carlyle”  which  is 
very  suitable  from  all  points  of  view. 

2.  With  regard  to  your  programme  here,  while  much  of  it  has  to  be  left 
for  you  to  decide  after  your  arrival  and  progressively,  it  is  necessary  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  to  make  certain  minimum  arrangements: 

(a)  Americans  asked  today  for  you  to  see  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
Waldorf  Towers,  where  he  is  staying,  on  Monday,  the  26th,  at  2.30.  We 
have  accepted  this  anticipating  your  agreement.  This  is  without  prejudice 
to  your  going  to  Washington  later  during  your  stay  which  is  under  discussion 
there. 


5 1 .  Telegram,  No.  26 1 ,  22  September  1 960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official), 
File  No.  26. 
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(b)  I  feel  you  will  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  before  your  arrival  the 
first  appointment  for  you  with  Khrushchev,  Tito  and  Macmillan  at  least. 
Subsequent  arrangements  can  be  made  afterwards.  I  take  it  this  may  be 
done.  Otherwise  you  may  find  your  time  not  well  used.  Nkrumah  also 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  if  he  asks  us  for  time  to  come  and  see  you. 

(c)  With  regard  to  seeing  large  groups  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Asian-African 
representatives,  etc.  here,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
practical  arrangements :- 

(i)  Have  a  party  (late  tea-time  or  late  evening)  for  Asian-African 
representatives  who  all  want  to  see  you  and  cannot  well  be  put  off. 
This  collective  arrangement  is  all  that  is  possible. 

(ii)  There  are  some  forty-five  Foreign  Ministers  here.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  you  not  to  meet  them.  I  suggest  that  they  may  be 
received  at  a  separate  party  given  by  you  at  your  residence,  the  Carlyle, 
for  which  there  is  facility  for  doing  it  properly. 

(iii)  With  regard  to  persons  like  Khrushchev,  Tito,  Macmillan,  Nkrumah 
or  any  other  person  at  that  level,  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  ask 
each  separately  for  lunch  or  dinner  in  your  own  apartment  where 
there  is  a  dining  room  and  other  facilities  as  at  one’s  home. 

(iv)  You  may  also  want  certain  Asian  Heads  of  Governments  or  Foreign 
Ministers  such  as  Sihanouk,  Koirala  and  some  others  who  may  be 
asked  by  you  in  a  group  separately  for  dinner  at  the  Carlyle. 

3 .  Items  (iii)  and  (iv)  it  is  suggested  to  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  you 
do  in  your  own  house.  As  to  who  from  our  side  should  be  with  you  at  items 
(iii)  and  (iv)  can  be  decided  after  you  come  here. 

4 .  There  are  a  number  of  invitations  here  from  organisations,  etc.  Having 
regard  to  your  wishes  in  the  matter  and  considering  that  you  are  here  not  on  a 
visit  to  America  but  to  the  United  Nations,  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to 
accept  only  the  dinner  by  the  United  Nations  Correspondents  Association  in 
your  honour.52  This  will  dispose  of  a  large  number  of  people.  This  will  be  at  the 
United  Nations  large  lounge  itself.  I  strongly  suggest  that  you  accept  this.  Not 
to  do  so  would  not  be  good. 

5 .  With  regard  to  televisions  we  have  said  for  the  present  that  you  are  not 
accepting  any.  But  if  you  decide  after  you  come  here  to  do  something  of  this 
kind,  my  suggestion  would  be  that  you  do  one  for  some  big  national  network 
like  the  Columbia  with  Ed  Murrow  or  his  representative  and  also  the  network 
which  has  students  as  the  interviewers  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  These 
two  meet,  in  my  opinion,  all  requirements. 

52.  See  item  2 17. 
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6.  Finally,  there  is  a  question  of  your  addressing  the  Assembly.  You  said 
to  me  that  it  was  not  your  intention  to  do  so.  I  doubt  however  whether  you  can 
avoid  it.  Therefore  you  might  care  to  suggest  some  date  or  dates  on  which  this 
may  be  done  so  that  the  Secretariat  may  be  warned.  I  would  myself  say  that  it 
should  be  within  two  or  three  days  after  your  arrival  and  it  may  be  as  brief  or 
as  long  as  you  wish. 

7.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  reply  on  the  various  proposals  made  and 
your  confirmation  if  you  accept  my  suggestions.  Most  immediate  reply  is 
required  for  making  arrangements  and  sending  out  invitations  in  some  cases. 
Unless  you  have  special  comments  you  may  like  to  reply  briefly  to  my  paragraph 
numbers  above. 

8.  I  have  discussed  these  matters  fully  with  both  Ali  and  Jha. 


34.  (a)  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon53 

[Refer  to  item  301  ] 

Request  send  for  Air  Marshal  Mukerjee  and  S.K.  Mukerjee,  Secretary,  Border 
Roads,  before  you  leave  if  possible  about  sending  delegation  Russia  for 
procurement  aircraft.  It  is  essential  that  Air  Marshal  leads  delegation  and  both 
Kothari  and  a  Finance  Adviser  accompany.  Rest  of  names  included  are  also 
essential  in  view  of  technical  consideration  for  aircraft  and  other  machinery. 
Kothari  also  wishes  to  take  a  Scientific  Assistant.  Hope  it  may  be  possible  to  at 
least  give  them  instructions  to  get  ready  to  go  so  that  their  departure  instructions 
can  be  telegraphed  from  here  after  you  arrive,  and  I  meet  you. 

Russian  Ambassador  in  India  had  asked  me  to  mention  this  matter  to 
Gromyko  or  Khrushchev  here  in  view  of  arrangements  required  and  release  of 
aircraft.  I  will  do  so  here  if  possible  before  your  arrival. 

General  Kaul  should  have  returned  by  now  from  Naga  Hills  where  he  went 
a  second  time.  Affectionate  regards. 


53.  Telegram,  No.  262,  23  September  1960,  New  York.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers 
(Official)  File  No.  26. 
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34.  (b)  Meeting  of  the  Border  Roads  Development 
Board64 

[Refer  to  item  301] 

The  changes  in  the  programme  of  road  construction  proposed  vide  para.  2  of 
Paper  No.  I  were  approved.  It  was  explained  to  the  Board  that  the  extension  in 
terms  of  one  working  season  implies  deferment  of  the  dates  of  completion  by 
6  to  10  months  depending  upon  the  terrain  and  climate.  The  Board  noted  the 
reduction  in  the  requirement  of  airlift  and  foreign  exchange  for  aircraft, 
helicopters,  road-making  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Prime  Minister  enquired  about  the  condition  of  the  Upper  Hindustan- 
Tibet  Road.  It  was  explained  that  the  upper  road,  which  is  being  made  to 
jeepable  standard  is  not  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Board.  It  was  also 
explained  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  road  to  Poo  is  being  constructed  to 
meet  immediate  requirement  of  the  Army  and  is  almost  complete.  The  Prime 
Minister  desired  to  know  the  condition  of  this  road  and  the  expenditure  so  far 
incurred  on  its  construction. 

2.  The  Board  agreed  that  the  width  of  a  Class  9  road  may  remain  as  20 
feet.  Where  excessive  rock-cutting  is  involved,  the  formation  width  may  be 
restricted  to  1 8  feet.  The  Board  also  approved  the  proposal  that  all  new  steel  or 
reinforced  cement  concrete  bridges  should  be  built  to  Class  18  specification. 

3.  The  Board  agreed  that,  besides  undertaking  the  construction  of  five 
bridges  on  the  Phunchholing-Paro  Road  in  Bhutan,  assistance  in  the  procurement 
of  minimum  requirement  of  plant,  equipment  and  stores  may  be  rendered  to 
the  Bhutan  Road  Coordinating  Board.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Secretary, 
Border  Roads  Development  Board,  in  consultation  with  Army  Headquarters, 
should  submit  proposals  for  construction  of  approach  roads  to  Bhutan,  to  the 
Board. 

4.  After  discussion,  the  Board  agreed  that  both  telegraph  and  telephone 
communications  should  be  provided  in  Ladakh,  Sikkim  and  NEFA  according  to 
a  phased  programme.  The  construction  of  the  lines  which  are  immediately 
necessary  may  be  taken  up  in  the  first  instance.  The  Financial  Adviser  raised 
the  question  whether  the  expenditure  should  be  met  from  the  Defence  Services 
Estimates.  It  was  decided  that  this  question  should  be  considered  when  the 
final  plans  are  put  up  to  the  Board  for  approval. 


54.  Minutes  of  the  5th  (60)  meeting  of  the  Border  Roads  Development  Board  held  at  3  P.M. 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  September  1960  in  the  Conference  Room,  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs.  MHA,  File  No.  14(l)-KS/60. 
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5.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  the  necessity  of  sending  three  teams — 
one  each  to  the  United  States,  USSR  and  Japan.55  The  composition  of  the 
teams  and  other  details  will  be  decided  by  him  in  consultation  with  the  Defence 
Minister.  In  any  delegation  which  is  sent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include 
technical  officers,  who  could  examine  and  assess  the  equipment  at  the  site. 
Similarly,  a  representative  of  the  Finance  Ministry  would  have  to  be  included  in 
order  to  deal  with  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  and  payments,  thereby 
avoiding  the  need  for  reference  to  India.  The  contract,  when  agreed  upon,  can 
be  signed  by  the  local  Ambassador. 

The  Financial  Adviser  suggested  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  heavy 
cargo  aircraft  (Hercules)  on  lease  from  the  U.S.A.  may  be  explored.  The  lease 
agreement  should  contemplate  eventual  acquisition  of  the  aircraft,  if  so  desired, 
on  payment  of  a  stated  sum.  An  analogy  is  the  arrangement  which  we  made 
with  the  British  Admiralty  regarding  the  lease  of  certain  naval  ships  which  we 
subsequently  acquired. 

The  Prime  Minister  directed  that  a  paper  should  be  prepared  on  this  subject 
and  given  to  him  before  he  left  for  U.N. 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  mentioned  that  the  acquisition  of  helicopters  and 
heavy  aircraft  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Air  Force  to  raise  special  units.  If  the 
Board  approves,  in  principle,  details  would  be  worked  out  and  put  up  to  the 
Board  for  approval.  The  Board  approved  the  suggestion. 

6 .  The  Board  approved  the  procurement  of  the  items  included  in  annexure 
to  the  Paper  VI,  subject  to  usual  scrutiny.  The  arrangements  indicated  in  para. 
2  were  also  approved.  The  Financial  Adviser  stated  that  certain  items  might  be 
available  in  the  Army  stocks.  The  Board  agreed  that  the  items  which  could  be 
spared  by  the  Defence  Services  and  which  are  otherwise  suitable  should  be 
obtained  from  that  source. 


55.  The  teams  were  dispatched  in  October  1960.  See  items  302,  305 
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35.  From  Vaikunth  L.  Mehta56 

[Refer  to  item  126] 


Mistry  Bhawan, 
Dinsha  Wachha  Road, 
P.B.  No.  482, 
Bombay 
24-9-1960 

Dear  Shree  Jawaharlalji, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  Board  held  here  yesterday  we 
decided  to  convene  at  Jaipur  in  the  second  half  of  November  1960,  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  State  Boards  and  the  Commission.  The  first  of  this  series 
of  Conferences  had  the  privilege  of  being  inaugurated  by  the  President,  Dr 
Rajendra  Prasad,  in  November  1954.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  in  which  the 
Rajasthan  State  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  Board  joins  that  we  should  have 
the  honour  of  getting  the  Conference  inaugurated  by  you.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Shree  Haribhau  Upadhyay  the  Minister  of  Rajasthan  Government  in  charge 
of  Cottage  Industries,  that  you  are  likely  to  pass  through  Jaipur  on  the  19th  or 
20th  of  November.  He  has  consulted  the  Chief  Minister,  Shree  Mohanlal  Sukhadia 
and  they  will  both  be  very  happy  if  you  could  kindly  spare  sometime  for  this 
engagement,  which  should  not  occupy  more  than  2  hours. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  hesitate  always  to  give  you  trouble  about  the  work  of 
the  Khadi  Board  and  Commission.  But  my  colleagues  and  I  are  anxious  that  we 
may  have  you  in  our  midst  at  Jaipur  even  for  a  short  while.  I  trust  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  kindly  to  accede  to  our  request. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Vaikunth  L.  Mehta 


Shree  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister 
New  Delhi. 


56.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  8/164/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  8A  (Public  Section). 
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36.  From  Kedar  Das57 

[Refer  to  item  44] 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  personal  notice  certain  developments  in  Jamshedpur 
which  are  fraught  with  grave  consequences  for  the  peace  of  this  industrial 
city,  as  well  for  the  larger  interests  of  the  country. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  22nd  September  1960  at  the  Gate  Maidan  of 
the  Tata  Locomotive  &  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Jamshedpur,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  organisation  by  the  name  of  “Bihar  Kalyan  Sangh”.  The  speakers,  including 
Shri  Nokhey  Mishra,  an  employee  of  TISCO,  and  a  well-known  Congressman 
in  Jamshedpur  who,  while  saying  that  Biharis  in  TELCO  and  other  industries  in 
Jamshedpur  are  being  denied  opportunities  of  employment  both  in  lower  cadre 
and  supervisory  staff,  called  upon  the  Biharis  in  Jamshedpur  to  take  the  “sacred 
task”  in  their  own  hands  and  drive  out  the  people  coming  from  different  States 
of  India,  particularly  the  Bengalis  and  South  Indians,  from  Jamshedpur.  He 
openly  exhorted  the  use  of  force,  lathis  etc.  if  it  was  not  possible  to  achieve 
this  aim  by  other  methods. 

I  am  sure  that  your  Government  would  be  rec  eiving  reports  of  the  speeches 
made  in  this  meeting  and  also  about  the  repercussions  on  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  Jamshedpur  particularly  on  those  who  come  from  other  States  of 
our  country. 

In  general  the  non-Bihari  workers  and  employees  in  Jamshedpur  have  been 
struck  with  serious  apprehensions,  but  fortunately  the  attempt  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  Bihari  workers  has  not  created  much  effect  on  the  Bihari  community 
in  Jamshedpur.  However,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  drawing  your  personal 
attention  to  this,  because  I  think  that  these  activities,  if  unchecked,  will  have 
the  gravest  consequences  not  only  for  peace  between  the  different  communities 
in  Jamshedpur  but  will  have  most  disastrous  results  for  the  unity  of  the  country. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  this  mischievous  move  by  Shri  Nokhey 
Mishra  and  the  Bihar  Kalyan  Sangh  is  the  fact  that  they  are  exploiting  the  name 
of  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar,  claiming  that  they  have  his  blessings.  I,  on  my 
part,  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  a  slander  against  him  (the  Chief 
Minister  of  Bihar)  and  the  Bihar  Government.  This  is  clear  from  his  statement 
on  Assam  riots,  condemning  the  brutalities  committed  in  the  name  of  linguism 
and  calling  upon  the  Indian  people  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  country  .  This  had 


57.  Copy  of  letter  dated  26th  September  1960  from  Kedar  Das,  MLA,  Jamshedpur  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 
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been  welcomed  by  all  communities  and  had  reassured  the  non-Bihar  sections 
among  the  people  in  Jamshedpur. 

In  the  above  context  I  appeal  to  you  to  take  proper  and  timely  steps  so  that 
any  ugly  incident  as  recently  happened  in  Assam  may  not  be  repeated  anywhere 
and  especially  in  the  Steel  City  of  Jamshedpur.  My  appeal  to  you  is  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  communal  amity  but  also  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  city 
which  is  engaged  in  fulfilment  of  the  targets  of  our  national  plan  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large. 


37.  Eisenhower  to  Nkrumah,  Nehru,  Soekarno, 

Tito  and  Nasser58 

[Refer  to  item  216] 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  29  informing  me  of  your  interests  to 
submit  to  the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
meeting  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  and 
myself. 

I  assure  you  again  that  I  share  the  concern  expressed  in  this  communication 
over  the  present  state  of  international  relations,  and  I  understand  and  sympathise 
with  the  motives  which  led  you  to  propose  this  step. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have  sought  on  every  occasion  to 
explore  to  the  full  any  possibility  for  the  resolution  of  outstanding  international 
questions  by  negotiation. 

Following  the  refusal  last  May  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  participate  in 
the  long  awaited  Summit  Conference  which  was  to  deal  with  certain  of  these 
questions,  especially  disarmament  and  problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  the 
President  of  France,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  I  issued  a 
declaration  which  stated:  “They  remain  unshaken  in  their  conviction  that  all 
outstanding  international  questions  should  not  be  settled  by  threat  or  the  use  of 
force,  but  by  peaceful  means  through  negotiations.  They  themselves  remain 
ready  to  take  part  in  such  negotiations  at  any  suitable  time  in  the  future. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  this  statement  holds  good.  I  have  at  no 
time  utilised  any  threats  whatsoever  with  reference  to  any  international  question. 
This  is,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  far  from  following  a  comparable 
policy  of  restraint,  appears  to  have  undertaken,  with  deliberate  intent,  a  policy 


58.  2  October  1960,  Washington.  Reproduced  from  The  Hindu,  4  October  1960,  p.l. 
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of  increasing  tension  throughout  the  world  and  in  particular  of  damaging 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  avoiding  threats  of  the  use  of  force,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
threatened  rocket  retaliation  against  many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
including  the  United  States  on  the  pretext  of  continued  and  imaginary  intentions 
on  the  part  of  these  countries.  While  these  threats  have  necessarily  only 
strengthened  our  resolve  to  maintain  our  readiness  to  deter  and,  if  necessary, 
to  resist  any  aggression,  they  have  nevertheless  caused  uneasiness  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  refused  any  thought  of  an  impartial  international 
body  to  investigate  the  shooting  down  on  July  1  of  an  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  and  is  still  holding  incommunicado  two  members  of  its  crew. 

The  Soviets  have  unilaterally  disrupted  the  ten-nation  disarmament  talks  in 
Geneva  with  full  knowledge  that  the  Western  Powers  there  represented  were 
about  to  submit  new  proposals  which  took  into  account  those  made  earlier  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  a  comparison  of  the  international  behaviour  of  the  participants 
of  the  Paris  meeting  since  its  collapse  demonstrates  where  the  responsibility 
lies  for  the  increase  of  international  tension  and  the  failure  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  solution  of  outstanding  problems. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  speech  before  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  22:  The  United  States  is  always  ready  to  undertake  serious 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  interested  countries  on  any 
unresolved  international  question  and  especially  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  needs  for  great  constructive  action  for  which 
I  have  made  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  that  are  primary  in  their 
importance  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  major  areas  of  the  world. 

However,  the  chief  problems  in  the  world  today  are  not  due  to  differences 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  alone  and  therefore  are  not 
possible  of  solution  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

The  questions  which  are  disrupting  the  world  at  the  present  time  are  of 
immediate  and  vital  importance  to  other  nations  as  well. 

The  importance  of  these  matters  is  such  as  to  go  beyond  personal  or 
official  relations  between  any  two  individuals  to  impede  their  solution  and  I 
have  many  times  personally  pledged  myself  regardless  of  every  kind  of  personal 
consideration  to  meet  with  anyone  at  any  time  if  there  is  any  serious  promise  of 
productive  results. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  or  actions  of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  gives  me  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting  you  suggest 
would  hold  any  such  promise. 
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I  would  not  wish  to  participate  in  a  mere  gesture  which,  in  present 
circumstances,  might  convey  a  thoroughly  misleading  and  unfortunate 
impression  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  desires  a  reduction  in  tensions  it  can  readily 
pave  the  way  for  useful  negotiations  by  actions  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere. 

If  the  Soviet  representatives  should  wish  to  discuss  concrete  measures  to 
reduce  tensions,  my  representatives  including  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  always 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Should  such  exploratory  discussions  reveal  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared 
to  return  to  the  path  of  peaceful  negotiation  with  some  prospect  of  fruitful 
results,  then  I  personally  would  be  prepared  to  meet  and  negotiate  with  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  with  the  Heads  of  other 
governments  as  their  interests  were  involved. 


Sincerely, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


38.  From  M.C.  Chagla59 

[Refer  to  item  217] 


3rd  October  1960 

My  congratulations  on  a  really  very  brilliant  speech. 

I  was  wondering  how  you  would  be  able  to  steer  your  course  between  the 
difficult  position  created  by  Khrushchev  and  the  adamant  attitude  of  the  United 
States.  You  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  superb  tactician.  I  think  your  speech 
will  on  the  whole  please  American  opinion  without  unduly  alienating  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Prime  Minister  of  India, 

C/o  Hotel  Carlyle, 

New  York,  N.Y. 


59.  Letter.  NMML,  M.C.  Chagla  Papers,  File  No.  53. 
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39.  M.A.  Rahman  to  V.H.  Coelho60 

[Refer  to  item  280] 


3rd  October  1960 
(Kenya) 

My  dear  Coelho, 

Mr.  Dayal  called  me  this  morning  and  showed  me  a  telegram  from  the  UN 
Secretary  General  quoting  our  Prime  Minister  as  having  questioned  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  Congolese  Army  by  the  UNO,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
September  and  also  queried  in  this  connection  the  disaffiliation  of  the  ANC 
from  Lumumba.  Mr.  Dayal  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  a  critical  situation  had 
arisen  in  New  York  (of  which  of  course  without  any  other  source  of  news  I 
was  ignorant)  as  a  result  of  serious  allegations  being  made  at  the  UNOC’s61 
partiality  here;  this  was  reflecting  on  the  Secretary  General  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations  generally,  and  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  vehement  and 
threatening  language  as  a  further  example  for  reorganising  or  breaking  the 
United  Nations  Organisation.  I  understood  that  our  Prime  Minister  was  to  speak 
the  following  day  and  therefore  on  Mr.  Dayal’s  advice  I  sent  a  long  telegram  to 
New  York  in  cipher  but  through  UNOC’s  swifter  communications,  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  now  enclosing. 

2.  The  question  of  the  continuation  of  these  payments  and  thereby  the 
maintenance  of  the  Congolese  Army  (ANC)  in  some  form  of  neutralisation, 
will  now  obviously  become  a  further  bone  of  contention  amongst  East,  West 
and  Pan  Africanism.  The  present  position  is  that  Mobutu  in  fact  happens  to  be 
orientated  towards  the  West  and  seems  to  be  in  very  close  contact  with  British 
and  the  Americans  here  who  have  incongruously  large  Military  Attaches’  Offices 
in  their  Embassies.  Thus,  it  may  be  argued,  any  payments  in  future  will  continue 
to  maintain  this  orientation.  The  legal  tangle  of  which  exactly  is  the  constitutional 
government  today  and  should  bear  this  expenditure,  only  resolves  itself  once 
again  into  the  simple  question  of  which  political  party  is  to  be  allowed  to  take 
over  the  Army.  The  neutralisation  of  this  force,  as  I  have  repeated  often  in  my 
reports,  is  the  prime  requisite  for  any  type  of  political  peace  and  stability  here. 
If  once  it  is  at  the  call  of  the  highest  bidder,  even  if  it  is  somehow  established 
that  that  bidder  has  a  constitutional  right,  foreign  money  and  influence  will 
immediately  begin  to  take  part  in  the  auction.  In  this  race,  I  feel  that  the  West 
will  win.  After  all,  the  entire  orientation  of  Congo  for  many  decades  has  been 


60.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-5 9/60- AFR-II,  Vol-I,  pp.  75-77/corr. 

61.  United  Nations  Operations  Centre. 
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western  and  western  concerns  control  its  economy  today.  The  practical  position 
is  that  even  if  some  deus  ex  machina  handed  over  the  Army  to  Lumumba  by 
accepting  him  as  legal  Prime  Minister  and  channeling  the  pay  cheque  through 
him,  the  next  day  a  coup  would  be  almost  certain  through  a  paid  protege  from 
another  side. 

3 .  I  also  presume  that  the  larger  question  of  preventing  the  falling  apart 
of  the  Congo  is  not  to  be  settled  by  military  conquest  by  a  Central  Congolese 
Government  but  rather  by  negotiation.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  supporting 
Lumumba,  because  he  is  a  Unitarian  and  giving  him  a  military  instrument  to 
pacify  the  entire  Congo  by  force  of  arms — this  I  imagine  was  the  avowed 
object  of  the  Russian  assistance  in  transport  planes — can  also  not  be  accepted. 
Hence  from  all  points  of  view,  the  neutralisation  of  the  ANC  is  essential. 

4.  The  present  form  of  juggling  the  ANC’s  neutrality  by  the  UN  obviously 
cannot  last,  and  either  there  must  be  a  clear  mandate  received  from  the  UN  for 
a  definite  fixed  period  of  time;  or  all  sides  here  must  give  some  voluntary 
undertaking  by  which  the  ANC  is  placed  for  training  or  other  reasons  for  a 
period  of  one  year  or  so  under  the  UN  command.  The  latter  will  require  roughly 
what  the  former  requires,  namely  agreement  amongst  the  bigger  powers  notably 
Ghana  and  UAR  as  far  as  Africa  is  concerned  and  the  back  room  support  of  the 
major  powers.  If  these  Powers  and  their  local  proteges  here  give  this  undertaking, 
which  must  be  irrevocable  for  a  fixed  period,  that  amount  of  peace  is  assured. 

5.  For  this  neutralisation  to  have  any  Pan  Congolese  meaning  it  must 
naturally  apply  to  Katanga  and  South  Kasai  which  will  come  up  against  very 
strong  opposition  from  the  West  and  particularly  the  Belgiums  [Belgians]. 

6.  Thereafter  a  caretaker  Government  must  be  formed  presumably  under 
someone  who  has  been  acceptable  in  all  the  Governments  such  as  Bomboko. 
Some  legal  status  must  be  given,  to  this  Government  so  that  the  administration 
of  the  country  which  is  of  course  heavily  backed  at  all  levels  by  the  UNOC, 
can  continue. 

7 .  Thereafter  a  general  conference  should  be  prepared  by  a  group  including 
Kasavubu,  Lumumba  and  provincial  leaders  leading  up  to  an  eventual  and 
representative  RTC.  The  present  one  which  has  been  rushed  ahead  by  Kasavubu 
without  Lumumba’s  participation  and  reportedly  including  only  anti-Lumumba 
elements  from  the  provinces,  will  further  create  confusion  in  the  political  field 
or,  if  the  Army  is  allowed  to  back  Kasavubu  openly,  a  sort  of  dictatorship  of 
Western  orientation.  The  main  point  is  to  eliminate  the  Army  as  the  first  object 
of  political  rivaliy,  and  give  time  for  the  administration  to  get  going.  A  conciliation 
then  has  far  greater  chances  of  success. 

8.  Lumumba  and  Ghana  argue  that  Parliament  is  the  only  constitutional 
body  existing  today.  Kasavubu  argues  that  he,  the  legal  President,  has  prorogued 
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Parliament  and  put  up  Ileo  as  Prime  Minister.  Mobutu  can  say  that  he  has  made 
a  coup  d’etat  successfully.  All  three  can  be  legally  supported.  Tshombe  of 
Katanga  and  Kalonji  of  Kasai  refuse  Lumumba’s  unitarianism  at  all  costs,  and 
are  the  key  to  the  unity  of  the  Congo.  To  insist,  as  Ghana  is  doing  that  Parliament 
must  be  reinstated  with  Lumumba  as  Prime  Minister,  is  therefore  to  lead  Congo 
to  separatism,  and  will  in  fact  defeat  Ghana’s  object  since  the  richest  parts, 
Katanga  with  its  immense  mineral  resources  and  South  Kasai  with  its  extremely 
large  diamond  deposits  are  the  economic  bases  of  Congo.  Ghana  and  Lumumba 
will  be  left  with  a  rump,  large  enough,  but  with  one  tenuous  link  at  Matadi  and 
little  beyond  palm  oil  and  some  agricultural  exports — about  30%  of  the  united 
Congo’s  exports.  The  only  practical  solution  seems  a  general  conference,  with 
Federation  as  its  aim,  and  to  keep  the  balance,  Lumumba  and  parliamentary 
deputies  included — all  after  the  army  is  put  hors  de  combat. 

9.  The  UNOC  position  in  all  this  is  most  unenviable  and  is  bound  to  be 
assailed  as  it  has  been  on  all  sides;  but  once  the  armed  forces  are  neutralised  its 
apparent  interference  can  be  eliminated  to  a  minimum,  since  the  threat  to  law 
and  order  will  be  minimised. 

10.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  done  here;  and  only  long  and  patient 
canvassing  with  major  capitals  can  achieve  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  may 
well,  if  allowed  to  boil  as  now,  shake  the  foundations  of  the  UN  organisation, 
of  which  we  have  been  leading  supporters. 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.A.  Rahman 


40.  Nehru-Amiya  Chakravarti  Correspondence 

[Refer  to  item  320] 

(a)  To  Amiya  Chakravarti62 

Badenweiler 
October  4,  1935 

My  dear  Chakravarti, 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  ever  since  I  came  here,  but  my  wife’s  illness  has 
absorbed  so  much  of  my  attention  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  else.  We 
have  had  a  difficult  month,  a  little  improvement  being  followed  by  a  setback. 
The  last  days  of  September  were  particularly  bad.  But  with  the  coming  of 


62.  Letter.  NMML,  JN  Papers.  Correspondence,  Vol.  XI  (Part  I). 
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October  there  has  been  a  perceptible  chance  for  the  better  and  I  am  hoping  that 
this  may  be  the  turning  of  the  corner.  I  cannot  say  yet.  But  during  the  last  three 
days  she  has  certainly  looked  better  and  felt  better.  Her  temperature  still  goes 
up  to  104°F  but  even  that  is  a  relief  when  one  remembers  that  a  few  days  ago 
it  used  to  shoot  up  to  106.6°F! 

If  this  improvement  continues  and  I  am  able  to  leave  her  for  a  while  I 
propose  to  visit  England  with  my  daughter.  I  cannot  now  say  when  this  will 
be — perhaps  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  When  I  go  there  I  should  like  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Oxford. 


Sincerely  yours 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(b)  To  Amiya  Chakravarti63 


London 
November  1,  1935 

My  dear  Chakravarti, 

Our  arrangement  holds.  We  shall  start  for  Oxford  by  the  9.45  train  on  the  5th 
morning.  I  have  seen  Bharati  here  and  she  suggests  that  Indira  might  stay  at 
Somerville.  This  seems  to  me  a  desirable  arrangement.  I  shall  of  course  stay  at 
a  hotel. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  fix  up  an  appointment  with  Miss  Derbyshire  and 
also  with  the  Lindsey’s  if  possible  on  the  5th.  I  would  then  have  the  6th  for 
other  purposes. 


Yours  Sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(c)  To  Amiya  Chakravarti64 


Badenweiler 
November  29,  1935 


My  dear  Chakravarti, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  sending  the  books  to  Indira.  Could  you  also 
kindly  arrange  to  send  her  a  book  on  Latin  and  a  Latin-English  and  English- 
Latin  dictionary  (in  one  volume)?  I  imagine  that  French  books  will  not  be 


63.  Letter.  NMML,  JN  Papers,  Correspondence,  Vol.  XI  (Part  I). 

64.  Letter.  NMML,  JN  Papers,  Correspondence,  Vol.  XI  (Part  I). 
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necessary  unless  there  is  any  special  one  suggested  for  Responsions.  I  am 
having  these  books  sent  to  her  to  enable  her  to  know  the  English  approach  to 
these  subjects.  She  is  herself  at  present  in  a  school  where  the  teaching  is  done 
in  French  and  her  standard  in  French  is  far  higher  than  that  required  for 
Responsions.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  French  method  and  approach  may 
not  quite  fit  in  with  the  English.  Hence  the  books.  If  French  books  are  necessary 
you  might  add  them. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  sending  cheques  at  least  from  here.  And  so  I 
enclose  one  for  £1.65 

My  wife  continues  to  have  ups  and  downs.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  call  these 
setbacks  relapses.  As  the  liquid  or  pus  accumulates  in  the  pleura  she  has  a  high 
temperature.  Then  this  is  taken  out  by  aspiration  and  immediately  the  temperature 
goes  down  and  is  almost  normal  for  10  or  12  days.  Then  again  the  liquid 
accumulates  and  the  temperature  goes  up.  Gradually  however  the  normal  period 
is  increasing  and  this  indicates  that  the  inner  inflammation  is  slowly  subsiding. 
Probably  this  swing  will  go  on  for  some  time.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  she  was 
keeping  well  but  again  yesterday  and  today  her  temperature  shot  up.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  she  is  tolerably  well  and  looks  better  than  the  temperature 
would  indicate. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  I  have  “profoundly  impressed”  anybody  but 
then  I  almost  suspect  your  affection  and  personal  feelings  for  me  colour  your 
views!  The  question  you  or  they  put  to  me,  however,  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  me  as  a  socialist.  Have  I  any  use  for  English  socialists?  Most  certainly  I 
have,  realizing  of  course  that  individuals  cannot,  as  a  rule,  move  governments 
or  work  wonders  unless  circumstances  help  them.  In  many  ways  I  have  far 
more  in  common  with  English  and  other  non-Indian  socialists  than  I  have  with 
non-socialists  in  India.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  any  real  solution  of  our  Indian 
problems  is  vitally  connected  with  the  world  solution  of  present-day  problems. 
It  has  become  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  India  apart  from  the  world.  That,  I 
take  it,  is  the  socialist  attitude  and  I  hope  I  can  lay  claim  to  be  a  socialist  in 
thought  and  ideology.  For  a  socialist  to  keep  aloof  from  other  socialists  on 
grounds  of  nationality  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fundamentals  of  his  belief. 
Even  apart  from  socialism  I  feel  drawn  towards  international  contacts,  cultural 
and  otherwise,  and  I  do  think  that  these  help  greatly  in  bringing  worthwhile 
people  nearer  to  each  other.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  the  ingrained 
suspicion  in  our  minds  that  most  English  socialists  are  not  really  socialists 
where  India  is  concerned.  The  old  tradition  and  kink  of  imperialism  comes  in 

65.  Extracts  of  this  letter  have  been  reproduced  in  SWJN/FS/7/pp.  12-14. 
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the  way,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  curious  complex  that  is 
India.  The  British  Labour  Party  is  mainly  responsible  for  this  suspicion  in  our 
minds.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  individual  English  socialists,  and  they 
are  a  growing  number,  who  have  got  over  this  imperialist  complex  and  who 
can  think  of  India  on  real  socialist  lines.  They  may  not  be  many  so  far  but  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  they  are  there. 

What  claims  can  we  make  on  them?  It  is  hardly  for  us  to  tell  them,  although 
the  claims  are  there  right  enough,  and  both  as  sensitive  human  beings  and 
socialists  they  must  be  aware  of  them.  Action,  in  speech  or  writing  or  otherwise, 
must  necessarily  be  decided  by  them.  They  know  the  environment  better  than 
we  do  and  if  they  are  really  interested  they  will  find  ways  and  means.  It  is  not 
good  enough  to  feel  that  the  whole  Indian  problem  is  too  complex  and  delicate 
for  them  to  touch,  or  to  be  irritated  with  Indians  as  a  group  or  with  individuals 
and  make  this  an  excuse  for  inaction.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
afraid  of  rubbing  some  of  us  the  wrong  way  and  therefore  they  prefer  to  be 
silent.  It  is  true  we  are  sensitive,  especially  when  Englishmen  begin  to  preach 
to  us,  but  we  can  distinguish  between  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  and  anything 
that  proceeds  from  sincere  socialist  belief  will  always  be  welcome.  But  for  one 
thing,  our  patience,  or  at  least  mine,  is  exhausted.  That  is  the  pious  attitude  of 
doing  good  to  us,  the  motive  of  the  well-meaning  society  lady  who  goes 
slumming.  Nor  do  I  think  that  mere  courtesy  and  good  manners  and  smiling  at 
each  other  will  carry  us  any  distance,  desirable  as  they  are  in  all  social  intercourse. 
Vital  political  and  economic  problems  and  conflicts,  like  mathematical  problems, 
do  not  get  solved  by  good  humour  and  smiles  alone. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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41.  From  Agnes  Baron66 

[Refer  to  item  332] 


Meher  Mount, 
Rt.  1  Box  127 
Ojai,  California, 
6  October  1960 

Re:  Water  Wells  for  India 

Dear  Mr.  Nehru, 

Last  summer,  your  Vice  President,  Mr.  Radhakrishnan,  discussed  the  above 
matter  with  Professor  Manmuth  Nath  Chatterjee,  in  Hawaii.  I  had  introduced 
the  latter  (an  old  college  professor  of  mine)  to  Mr.  Stephan  Riess,  the  Geo¬ 
chemist,  (also  a  personal  friend),  knowing  of  his  vital  interest  in  bringing  water 
to  drought  areas  in  India. 

The  details  of  his  technique,  his  findings  and  successes,  are  outlined  in  the 
book.  Mr.  Huxley  has  known  and  admired  Mr.  Riess  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
may  have  come  to  your  attention  that  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  called  Riess  to  Israel  to 
locate  wells  for  Israel;  he  found  an  excellent  one  in  the  Negev  Desert,  where 
other  “experts”  had  failed. 

My  efforts  are  personal,  and  stem  from  a  long  and  deep  admiration  of 
India,  her  spiritual  leaders  and  teachings.  More  than  that,  I  have  found  someone 
in  India  who  means  to  me  what  Gandhi  meant  to  you. .  .and  if  I  could,  in  some 
little  way  acknowledge  my  debt  to  the  entire  nation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  should  you  personally  express  an  interest  in  knowing 
more  of  Mr.  Riess  and  his  work;  conclude  that  you  would  like  a  preliminary 
survey  made,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  of  the  United  Nations 
might  take  the  matter  up. 

All  this,  of  course,  pending  the  outcome  of  present  efforts  being  made  at 
the  United  Nations  regarding  disarmament.  May  you  have  success  in  brining 
your  “two  stubborn  men”  together. 

With  deepest  regards, 


Enc:  Book  New  Water  for  a  Thirsty  World 


Agnes  Baron 


66.  Letter.  File  No.  31(120)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No:  1-A. 
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42.  From  Maurice  Macmillan67 

[Refer  to  item  86] 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  writing,  as  a  publisher,  to  you,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  behalf  of  Mr  Sanat  Biswas,  who  is  seeking  a 
post  with  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  or  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

His  father,  Dr.  K.  Biswas,  of  Calcutta,  has  for  many  years  published  his 
books  with  our  firm,  and  since  I  have  known  the  family  for  a  long  time  I  was 
able  to  be  of  some  slight  assistance  to  Mr  Sanat  Biswas  when  he  came  to 
complete  his  scientific  and  technical  education  in  England. 

He  has  studied  at  Aberdeen  and  London  Universities  and  attended  various 
other  courses  which  led,  among  others,  to  his  Membership  of  the  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Engineers  in  London.  He  has  since  worked  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Division  of  A.E.G.  in  Frankfurt. 

I  understand  from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact  that  he  is 
technically  and  personally  well  qualified  for  the  sort  of  work  he  seeks.  He  has 
expressed  to  me  his  anxiety  to  put  his  skills  to  his  country’s  use,  and  although 
he  has  been  offered  the  chance  of  employment  here  and  in  Europe,  he  is  anxious 
to  work  in  India. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  forgive  me  writing  this  letter  in  the  hope 
that  Mr  Biswas’s  qualities  and  qualifications  will  find  the  recognition  I  feel  they 
deserve  in  his  own  country. 


43.  From  B.D.  Jatti68 

[Refer  to  item  119] 


“Vidhana  Soudha” 
Bangalore- 1 
October  12,  1960 


Revered  Panditji, 

On  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  1 937-PMH/60  dated,  5th  September  I96069  about 
the  note  which  Shri  N.  Rachiah,  our  Minister  for  Agriculture,  had  left  with  our 


67.  Copy  of  letter  dated  12th  October  1960  from  Mr.  Maurice  Macmillan,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Ltd,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

68.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  17(431)/60-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

69.  See  item  134. 
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Ambassador  in  Moscow,  I  requested  my  colleague  to  let  me  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  had  happened.  I  have  just  received  his 
explanatory  letter  together  with  a  copy  of  the  note  in  question.  As  it  is  a  fairly 
longish  letter,  I  would  not  like  to  trouble  you  with  it.  The  gist  of  it,  however,  is 
as  follows: 

In  the  second  week  of  May  this  year,  two  members  of  the  Russian  Trade 
Delegation  visited  Mysore  to  examine  the  possibility  of  mechanising  the  coffee, 
rubber  and  tea  plantations  in  the  State.  They  were  taken  round  the  estates  in 
Mysore,  Chikmagalur  and  Hassan  Districts  by  our  Agricultural  Engineer  and 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture.  After  their  tour  in  these  Districts,  they  had 
exploratory  discussions  with  the  State  Director  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commissioner  for  Food  Production  on  the  question  of  starting  a  State 
Mechanised  farm  at  Bukkasagar  Estate  near  Kadur.  At  the  end  of  their  visit,  the 
members  of  the  Delegation  expressed  a  desire  to  make  avai  lable  the  necessary 
earth-moving  equipment  required  for  the  proposed  farm  and  offered  to  move 
their  own  Government  as  well  as  the  Government  of  India  in  this  behalf.  As  the 
discussions  were  only  of  an  exploratory  character  and  the  delegates  had  made 
no  firm  offer,  the  question  was  not  pursued  at  our  end. 

When  Shri  Rachiah  was  about  to  leave  for  Russia,  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  submitted  a  note  to  him  (copy  enclosed)  about  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  Trade  Delegation  and  their  offer.  Shri  Rachiah,  however,  had  no  time 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  Trade  Delegation’s  proposals  with  the  Director 
of  Agriculture.  But  since  there  was  an  indication  in  it  that  the  Delegation  would 
move  their  own  Government  as  well  as  the  Government  of  India  in  the  matter, 
and  since  moreover  Shri  Rachiah  was  not  sure  about  the  status  and  standing  of 
the  two  Russian  visitors,  he  merely  handed  over  the  note  to  our  Ambassador 
for  being  looked  into. 

As  you  will  no  doubt  observe  from  the  tenor  of  the  enclosed  note  submitted 
by  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the  question  of  setting  up  a  mechanised  farm 
merely  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  and  was  never  intended  to  be  taken  as 
a  concrete  proposal.  For  submission  of  concrete  proposals  obviously  details 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  and  a  project  report  prepared  in  the  first  instance. 
Then  it  will  have  to  be  dovetailed  into  the  State  Plan  and  submitted  to  the 
Planning  Commission  for  their  approval.  All  this  would  take  time.  If  the 
Government  of  India  decide  that  we  should  avail  of  the  Russian  offer  of  earth- 
moving  and  other  equipment  for  a  State  mechanised  farm,  detailed  proposals 
will  be  worked  out  and  submitted  in  this  behalf  in  due  course.  So  far  as  the 
State  Government  are  concerned,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have 
not  thought  of  the  question. 

Though,  as  I  have  stated  above,  the  question  of  setting  up  a  Mechanised 
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State  Farm  will  have  to  be  examined  carefully  and  in  detail,  we  should  like  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  ten  Russian  light  type  tractors  with  accessories  which 
they  have  offered  for  our  Hebbal  workshops,  if  Government  of  India  have  no 
objection. 

I  trust  that  the  above  explanation  of  the  position  regarding  the  note  handed 
over  by  Shri  Rachiah  to  our  Ambassador  will  allay  your  very  natural  anxiety. 

With  Pranams, 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.D.  Jatti 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Prime  Minister  of  India, 

New  Delhi. 


44.  I.S.  Chopra  to  Subimal  Dutt 0 

[Refer  to  item  291 ] 

Reference  Coelho’s  letter  of  September  24  about  inviting  King  Hussain.  Jordan’s 
relations  with  neighbouring  countries  except  U.A.R.  are  good  especially  in  view 
of  recent  rapprochement  resulting  in  Jordanian  recognition  of  Iraq.  As  already 
reported  in  my  letter  of  September  1 3  Prime  Minister  Kassim  favours  invitation. 
Invitation  will  serve  as  recognition  and  encouragement  for  King  Hussain’s  great 
friendliness  for  India  and  genuine  desire  for  greater  independence.  In  view  of 
U.A.R. ’s  provocative  policies  against  Jordan  we  may  have  to  postpone  it 
indefinitely  if  it  has  to  wait  on  improvement  in  relations  with  U.A.R. 

2.  Hussain  expected  to  visit  Pakistan  early  January  1961  for  about  3 
days.  Invitation  to  India  will  naturally  be  expected  from  us  and  absence  will  be 
considered  unfriendly.  Our  hesitation  has  already  given  initiative  to  Pakistan 
and  needless  caution  will  only  weaken  our  position  and  interests  in  Jordan. 

3.  Letter  follows. 


70.  Telegram,  12  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  34-A(20)-WANA/60,  p.4/corr. 
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45.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon71 

[Refer  to  items  305-306] 

Request  refer  telegram  No.  13204  from  Secretary,  Border  Roads. 

While  I  appreciate  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  technical  examination  in  the 
normal  way  I  am  unable  to  understand  proposal  in  telegram  13204.  The  main 
team  will  not  be  doing  “preliminary  talks”  as  we  have  advanced  beyond  that. 
Such  technicians  as  are  required  (who  should  be  limited  in  number  not  to  pile 
up  costs  and  cause  delays)  should,  in  my  opinion,  go  either  with  the  main 
delegation  itself  or  as  soon  as  they  have  found  that  the  necessary  Aircraft  and 
equipment  is  available. 

The  “preliminary”  talk  has  been  done  by  you  here  and  at  great  length  by 
me  here  and  Air  Officers  and  me  in  India.  The  technicians  if  they  go  with  the 
team  can  do  their  work  while  others  are  working  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

I  would  therefore  request  you  to  look  into  this  and  give  your  directions.  It 
is  common  ground.  I  believe  that  the  matter  should  be  expedited. 

We  have  either  to  take  Soviet  Aircraft  or  refrain  from  doing  so.  Types  have 
been  provisionally  agreed  upon.  Technicians  have  therefore  only  limited  functions. 

I  spoke  to  Khrushchev  again  as  arranged  and  he  said  there  would  be  no 
difficulty. 

The  proposal  in  the  telegram  is  now  for  your  decision. 


46.  From  Victoria  Ocampo72 

[Refer  to  item  184] 

Mr.  Kripalani  wrote  to  me  that  the  Films  Division  of  the  Government  of  India 
are  producing  a  documentary  on  Tagore’s  life  which  is  being  directed  by  Satyajit 
Ray.  If  the  Centenary  Committee  could  show  that  film  in  Buenos  Aires,  we 
would  all  feel  very  happy  about  it.  I  think  the  showing  of  that  film  is  very 
important. 

The  Argentine  Committee  is  also  interested,  as  well  you  can  imagine,  in 
having  a  set  of  reproductions  (as  originals  are  not  available,  we  understand)  of 
Gurudev’s  paintings  and  drawings.  If  the  Government  of  India  could  lend  us 


71.  Telegram,  No.  281,  13  October  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official), 
File  No.  26. 

72.  Copy  of  letter  dated  October  14,  1960  from  Senora  Victoria  Ocampo,  “Villa  Ocampo”, 
San  Isidro,  Prov.  de  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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that  set,  we  would  be  very  grateful.  Exhibitions  could  be  organised  not  only  in 
Buenos  Aires  but  in  Rosario,  Cordoba,  Mendoza,  Santa  Fe,  etc. 

Do  you  know  that  Tagore’s  career  as  a  painter  began  here?  When  he  arrived 
at  San  Isidro,  where  he  was  my  guest  for  one  month  and  twenty  days,  I  was 
impressed  by  a  copybook  in  which  he  was  recording  his  Puravi  poems  (in 
Bengali,  of  course).  He  played  with  his  erasures,  following  them  from  verse  to 
verse  with  his  pen,  making  lines  that  suddenly  jumped  into  life;  out  of  this  play, 
prehistoric  monsters,  birds,  faces,  all  kind  of  strange  things  appeared.  The 
phrases  Tagore  ostracized  from  his  poems  gave  birth  to  a  world  of  forms, 
grinning,  frowning  or  laughing  at  us  in  a  mysterious  way.  I  was  fascinated  and 
begged  him  to  let  me  photograph  some  of  the  pages,  and  the  permission  was 
granted.  This  copybook  was  the  beginning  of  Gurudev’s  urge  to  translate  his 
dreams  with  pencil  or  brush.  I  took  such  delight  in  his  “doodles”  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  go  one  and  go  further.  When  we  met  again,  in  France,  he  was 
painting,  not  “doodling”,  and  the  exhibition  I  arranged  for  him  in  Paris,  with 
the  help  of  my  French  friends,  was  a  success. 

I  write  all  this  to  you  so  that  you  can  better  understand  how  I  feel  about 
those  paintings  and  why  I  am  specially  interested  in  showing  them  in  Argentina, 
where  they  were  more  or  less  born. 

Tagore  wrote  to  me,  from  Santiniketan:  “There  are  some  experiences  which 
are  like  treasure  islands  detached  from  the  continent  of  the  immediate  life,  their 
chart  ever  remaining  vaguely  deciphered.  And  my  Argentine  episode  is  one  of 
them.  Possibly  you  know  that  the  memory  of  those  sunny  days  and  tender 
care  has  been  encircled  by  some  of  my  verses — the  best  in  their  kind — the 
fugitives  are  made  captive  and  they  will  remain  I  am  sure,  though  unvisited  by 
you,  separate  by  an  alien  language.” 

Two  of  these  poems  were  translated  by  Tagore  himself.  I  sent  one  of  them 
to  you  (with  a  “doodle”).  And  now  Mr.  Kshitis  Roy  has  been  translating  a  few 
more.  I  am  going  to  translate  them  into  Spanish  and  publish  them.  They  were 
written  in  San  Isidro. 

SUR  is  going  to  publish  a  Tagore  Birthday  Book.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
kind  of  book  is  made  in  South  America  and  I  hope  our  readers  (like  the  Common 
Reader  and  even  the  High  Brow  Reader)  will  like  it.  Andrew’s  Birthday  Book  is 
out  of  print,  I  believe.  Mine  is  a  little  different. 

SUR  wants  to  translate  the  Tagore  Anthology  that  MacMillan  is  preparing. 

All  this  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  we  know  that  UNESCO  has 
funds  for  the  Tagore  Centenary.  If  they  could  in  some  way  help  us... And  if 
you  could  tell  them  that  our  work  is  worthy  of  their  help  (as  I  firmly  believe  it 
is).... 
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Je  finirai  cette  letter  en  frangais  parce  que  c’est  plus  facile. 

Nous  avons  ete  tres  decus  d’apprendre  que  Mme  Gandhi  ne  venait  pas 
cette  annee  en  Amerique  du  Sud.  Nous  Tattendions  deja  avec  un  grand  desir  de 
Fentendre  et  de  lui  parler  de  nos  pays.  J’espere  qu’elle  pourra  faire  le  voyage 
d’ici  quelques  mois.  Sa  presence  ici — et  la  votre,  si  vous  trouviez  assez  de 
temps  pour  nous  en  donner  un  petit  morceau — pourrait  faire  du  bien  et  eclaircir 
des  choses  entre  notre  pays  et  le  votre. 

Un  de  mes  amis  va  traduire  Glimpses  of  World  History ,  si  plein  de  belles 
pages!  971  pages... II  craignait  un  peu  de  se  risquer  dans  cette  aventure,  mais 
je  ne  doute  pas  tout  succes  de  ce  livre  si  utile  (en  dehors  de  ses  autres  merites) 
pour  beaucoup  de  raisons. 

Vous  finissez  le  livre  en  disant:  “Each  year  has  brought  its  full  crop  of 
disaster;  what  of  1939  on  whose  threshold  we  stand?”  Je  vous  demande:  What 
of  1961,  T  annee  de  notre  Tagore? 

De  lui  j’avais  appris  plusieurs  mots  en  Bengali.  J’en  ai  retenu  un  que  je 
repete  toujours  a  V  Inde,  au  souvenir  du  Mahatma,  au  souvenir  de  Gurudev,  et 
a  vous,  vivant:  bhalobasa. 

[Translation  begins: 

Let  me  end  this  letter  in  French  because  it’s  easier. 

We  were  most  disappointed  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  was  not  coming  this 
year  to  South  America.  We  were  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  her  and  to  talk  about 
our  countries.  I  hope  she  can  make  the  trip  a  few  months  hence.  Her  presence 
here,  and  yours,  if  you  find  enough  time  to  give  us  a  little  bit  of  it — would  be 
good,  and  clear  up  matters  between  our  country  and  yours. 

One  of  my  friends  is  going  to  translate  Glimpses  of  World  History ,  so  full 
of  fine  writing!  971  pages. ..He  hesitated  to  set  out  on  this  venture,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  about  the  complete  success  of  this  book,  so  useful  (apart  from  its 
other  merits)  for  so  many  reasons. 

You  end  the  book  saying,  “Each  year  has  brought  its  cup  full  of  disaster; 
what  of  1939  on  whose  threshold  we  stand?”  Let  me  ask  you:  What  of  1961, 
the  year  of  our  Tagore? 

From  him  I  learned  several  words  in  Bengali.  I  recall  one,  which  I  always 
repeat  to  India,  in  memory  of  the  Mahatma,  in  memory  of  Gurudev,  and  to 
you,  still  amongst  us:  bhalobasa. 


Translation  ends] 
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47.  From  Swaran  Singh73 

[Refer  to  item  118] 

About  two  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  on  the  desirability  of 
defining  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Estimates  Committee.  Following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  establishment  of  a  Coal  Commission, 
I  had  made  the  point  that  the  Committee  was  inclined  to  intrude  into  the  field  of 
policy,  where  the  Government’ s  responsibility  has  to  be  undivided.  I  believe 
you  had  occasion  earlier  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Speaker. 

While  in  my  earlier  letter  I  had  referred  to  the  Estimates  Committee’s  desire 
to  intrude  into  the  field  of  policy-making,  I  have  now  come  across  a  case  in 
which  they  want  to  go  into  the  day-to-day  details  of  administration.  The 
Committee  have  now  taken  up  the  Iron  &  Steel  Control  for  examination.  I 
enclose  copy  of  a  questionnaire  which  they  have  sent  us  and  to  which  my 
Department  has  replied.  This,  if  I  may  say  so,  means  an  intrusion  into  the  field 
of  routine  executive  action. 

I  am  afraid  that,  by  and  large,  the  Estimates  Committee  is  trying  to  take  on 
functions  which  were  not  contemplated.  The  principal  object  for  which  the 
body  has  been  set  up  is  to  scrutinise  estimates;  the  examination  of  outlying 
features  has  to  be  really  confined  to  the  extent  necessary  to  serve  the  main 
purpose.  The  main  purpose  certainly  does  not  envisage  the  laying  down  of 
policy  or  interference  in  the  details  of  executive  administration.  An  examination 
of  this  type  will  be  useful,  but  in  this  process  there  is  the  great  danger  that  the 
object  for  which  the  body  has  been  set  up  might  be  clouded.  Even  if  such  an 
examination  were  necessary,  I  should  think  that  it  should  be  undertaken  by 
other  means. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  make  an  attempt  to 
define  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Estimates  Committee. 


73 .  Copy  of  letter,  1 4  October  1 960,  from  Minister  of  Steel  and  Mines  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
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48.  From  Y.B.  Chavan74 

[Refer  to  item  196] 


Sachivalaya,  Bombay-32 
14th  October  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal  ji, 

I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  State  of  Maharashtra  has  undertaken 
through  the  agency  of  the  Maharashtra  Housing  Board  an  ambitious  scheme 
under  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  accommodation  to  thousands  of  persons 
who  are  today  living  under  slum  conditions.  This  scheme  is  being  undertaken 
under  the  Government  of  India  Slum  Clearance  Scheme.  My  State  has  decided 
to  embark  upon  a  scheme  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  up  about  6,000 
tenements  before  the  end  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan.  We  are  further  committed 
to  putting  up  an  additional  19,000  tenements  during  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  availability  of  funds.  The  estimated  cost  of  6,000 
tenements  is  Rs.  208.81  lacs;  and  3,000  of  these  tenements  are  under 
construction  at  Goregaon  while  the  remaining  3,000  tenements  are  under 
construction  at  Vikroli,  both  of  which  are  within  the  area  of  Greater  Bombay. 

It  is  our  earnest  endeavour  to  provide  the  slum  dwellers  with  adequate 
healthy  accommodation  on  a  rent  as  low  as  Rs.13/-  per  month  exclusive  of 
service  charges.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  State  is  the  pioneer  in  our 
country  to  undertake  a  scheme  of  this  kind  and  of  such  magnitude.  I  had  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  3,000  tenements  at  Goregaon  in  March  last;  and  out  of 
these  3,000  tenements,  about  2,000  are  scheduled  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
December  1960. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  very  keen  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  clearance 
of  slums  and  the  abolition  of  slum  conditions  in  big  cities;  and  it  would  be  a 
source  of  great  inspiration  to  us  all  if  you  would  very  kindly  agree  to  perform 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  first  batch  of  tenements  constructed  under  this 
scheme  at  Goregaon.  I  understand  that  you  will  be  visiting  Bombay  sometime 
during  the  first  half  of  January  1961. 1  would,  therefore,  like  to  extend  a  very 
sincere  and  cordial  invitation  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  Government  and  the 
Maharashtra  Housing  Board  to  inaugurate  the  scheme  on  any  date  convenient 
to  you  in  January  next  year. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Y.  B.  Chavan 

74.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat  (Public  Section),  File  No.  8/159/60-PMP. 
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49.  Gulzarilal  Nanda  to  G.B.  Pant75 

[Refer  to  item  87] 


October  15,  1960 

After  Shri  V.T.  Krishnamachari’s  leave  finishes  on  October  23,  the  Planning 
Commission  would  like  to  request  him  to  assist  in  the  study  of  two  sets  of 
problems  which  bear  on  the  strengthening  of  administration  in  the  States  and 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 

2 .  The  first  problem  relates  to  administrative  personnel  at  different  levels 
in  the  States.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  a  careful  review  of  requirements  for  the 
Third  Plan  and  also  the  existing  arrangements  for  training,  supervision  and 
other  aspects  on  which  the  quality  of  administrative  personnel  depends  to  a 
large  extent.  In  the  Draft  Outline  of  the  Third  Plan  it  was  stated  that  State 
Governments  would  shortly  review  their  requirements  of  administrative 
personnel  for  the  implementation  of  their  plans  and  work  out  further  proposals. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  action  in  this  field  is  lagging  behind  and  it  is  necessary 
now  to  give  attention  to  this  subject  at  a  level  which  will  secure  fullest 
cooperation  from  Chief  Ministers  of  States. 

3.  The  second  problem  that  we  have  in  mind  falls  within  the  field  of 
district  administration.  Here  a  series  of  new  issues  are  coming  up  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  democratic  institutions  at  the  district  and  block  levels.  The 
National  Development  Council  approved  of  steps  being  taken  in  this  direction, 
but  it  is  important  that  these  should  be  on  lines  which  will  secure  effective 
implementation  and  administrative  efficiency  at  each  point  within  the  district 
structure.  From  such  preliminary  examination  of  the  experience  over  the  past 
year  that  is  available,  a  number  of  questions  deserving  study  have  come  up, 
such  as, 

( 1 )  the  role  of  district  level  officers  in  relation  to  zila  parishads  and  panchayat 
samitis; 

(2)  functioning  of  the  block  extension  team  in  relation  to  the  panchayat 
samitis  and  the  supervision  and  guidance  provided  by  technical  officers 
at  the  district  level; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  panchayat  samitis  should  be  conceived  as  executive 
rather  than  as  deliberative  and  planning  bodies; 

(4)  administrative  problems  arising  from  the  proposal  to  treat  the  block  as 
a  unit  of  planning  and  development;  and 


75.  Letter  (Extracts).  File  No.  17(189)/60-65-PMS. 
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(5)  other  implications  of  the  introduction  of  democratic  institutions  at  the 
district  and  block  levels. 


50.  From  M.J.  Desai76 

[Refer  to  item  280] 

We  have  received  four  letters  from  Shri  Rahman,  our  Charge  in  the  Congo. 
The  various  suggestions  made  by  Shri  Rahman,  who  has  discussed  these  matters 
with  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  are: 

1)  Neutralisation  of  the  Congolese  Army  of  25,000  by  placing  it  under 
the  United  Nations  Mission  for  re-training  and  re-organisation  for  a 
year.  The  United  Nations  have  been  paying  the  Army  as  the  Congolese 
Government  have  no  funds,  and  the  taking  over  of  the  Army  for  re¬ 
training  and  re-organisation  by  the  U.N.,  for  which  a  formal  request 
had  been  received  from  Lumumba  earlier,  would  remove  the  most 
important  complicating  factor  from  Congolese  politics. 

2)  Once  the  Congolese  Army  is  taken  over  by  the  U.N.  for  re-training 
and  re-organising,  law  and  order  can  be  maintained  by  the  United 
Nations  Forces  throughout  the  Congo  including  Katanga  and  Kasai 
provinces  and  negotiations  for  political  settlement  between  the 
politicians,  who  would  have  no  Army  support  of  any  kind,  could  then 
be  held  in  a  calmer  and  more  business-like  atmosphere  without  group 
pressures  exercised  through  the  Congolese  Army  by  local  leaders  or 
foreign  powers. 

3)  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  of  India  should,  after 
examining  the  question,  make  an  offer  to  the  United  Nations  that  they 
are  prepared  to  supply  the  trained  personnel  required  for  re-training 
and  re-organisation  of  the  Congolese  Army.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  with  the  power  rivalries  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  rivalries 
between  the  African  States  themselves,  the  only  country  whose  training 
mission  for  re-organising  and  re-training  the  Congolese  Army  is  likely 
to  be  generally  acceptable  is  India. 

4)  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  should  compile  a  list  of 
French  knowing  Indian  technicians  whom  we  could  supply  to  the 
United  Nations  for  service  in  the  Congo  on  two-year  contracts.  The 
type  of  technicians  required  are:  doctors  of  all  kinds  and  specialists; 


76.  Note,  15  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  REP-59/60-AFR-II  (Notes),  pp.  9-10/N. 
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civil  engineers,  economists;  radio  and  electrical  technicians; 
meteorologists  and  general  administrators. 

2 .  I  agree  that  the  adoption  of  points  1  and  2  above  would  be  a  constructive 
and  forward  step  towards  the  settlement  of  the  tangled  and  complicated  situation 
in  the  Congo.  These  measures,  however,  would  have  to  apply  to  the  entire 
territory  including  Katanga  and  Kasai  provinces.  The  necessary  directive  for 
adopting  and  implementing  these  measures  could  only  come  from  the  United 
Nations  and  will  require  considerable  diplomatic  lobbying  behind  the  scenes. 
Government  of  India  as  such  could  not  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  as  we 
will  be  immediately  misunderstood  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  two  cold 
war  blocs,  but  by  African  countries  like  Ghana  and  the  U.A.R.  It  is  for  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  to  do  the  diplomatic  lobbying  required  and 
get  necessary  directives  from  the  Security  Council  to  implement  these  measures. 
We  can  perhaps  help  in  this  to  some  extent  in  our  own  way. 

3 .  As  regards  personnel  for  re-training  and  re-organising  the  Congolese 
Army,  we  could  make  the  necessary  personnel  available,  I  will  consult  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  separately,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  an  offer  that  we  will 
undertake  this  task.  If  we  made  any  such  offer,  even  informally,  Ghana  and  the 
U.A.R.  are  bound  to  misunderstand  our  offer  even  if  the  cold  war  giants  are 
prepared  to  allow  us  to  undertake  this  task.  Here  again,  it  is  for  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  to  take  the  initiative,  after  he  has  got  necessary 
directives  from  the  Security  Council,  and  to  request  us  to  help.  We  could  then 
undertake  the  task  and  supply  necessary  personnel. 

4.  As  regards  recruitment  of  various  types  of  technicians  for  the  Congo 
from  French  knowing  Indians,  we  do  not  have  French  knowing  doctors, 
engineers,  economists  etc.  Pondicherry  and  other  French-speaking  areas  do 
not  have  technicians  of  this  type  as  under  the  French  regime,  such  technicians 
as  were  employed  were  of  French  nationality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  limited 
development  plans  undertaken  by  the  Pondicherry  Administration,  various  types 
of  technicians  have  had  to  be  recruited  from  other  parts  of  India. 

5.  As  regards  meeting  of  the  Congolese  Parliament  P.M.  may  see  2  and 
10  of  Rahman’s  letter  of  6th. 

6.  If  P.M.  agrees,  I  will  reply  to  these  four  letters  from  Shri  Rahman  on 
the  above  lines. 
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51.  From  Humayun  Kabir77 

[Refer  to  item  288] 


16th  October,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  am  sorry  I  could  not  reply  in  time  to  your  letter  No.  2075-PMH/60  of  October 
13,  1960.  It  did  not  reach  me  before  I  left  for  Bombay  on  the  morning  of 
October  14  and  I  have  just  seen  it  on  my  return. 

Mr.  P.D.  Erzin  saw  me  and  also  handed  over  to  me  a  letter  from  the  Rector 
of  the  Friendship  University,  Moscow.  I  sent  the  letter  along  with  my  comments 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  a  week  ago. 

Briefly  this  is  what  I  had  said.  Our  earlier  objection  to  enrolment  of  Indian 
students  in  Friendship  University  were  two. 

1.  It  seemed  to  us  wrong  on  principle  to  have  a  university  for  only 
foreigners.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  going  abroad  is  to  study  along  with 
nationals  of  that  country.  Besides  a  university  restricted  only  to  foreigners  was 
likely  to  be  inferior. 

2.  We  also  did  not  like  this  university  inviting  applications  direct  from 
Indian  nationals,  specially  when  it  was  said  that  people  who  had  not  finished 
Secondary  Education  in  India  were  eligible  for  admission. 

Mr.  Erzin  told  me  that  both  these  points  have  been  met;  roughly  half  the 
students  would  be  Soviet  citizens  and  half  people  from  other  countries.  He  also 
said  that  the  Soviet  Government  now  wished  the  Government  of  India  to  make 
the  selection  of  candidates  through  its  own  machinery. 

I  told  Mr.  Erzin  that  this  new  development  removed  the  two  major  objections 
but  even  then  it  would  be  undesirable  if  all  Indian  students  went  to  only  one 
Soviet  University.  We  want  to  send  mainly  post  graduate  and  advanced  students 
and  they  would  like  to  work  with  some  scholar  of  international  reputation. 
Such  scholars  were  likely  to  be  distributed  in  different  universities  and  as  such 
our  students  must  have  the  option  of  choosing  both  the  University  and  the 
Professor  under  whom  they  want  to  work. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  send  this  information  in  time. 

[Yours  sincerely, 
Humayun  Kabir] 


77.  Letter. 
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52.  From  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim78 

[Refer  to  item  135] 


October  16,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlal  Ji, 

Notices  are  being  received  under  the  Rules  from  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
to  discuss  the  “Canal  Water  Treaty”.  I  think  Government  should  themselves 
give  opportunity  to  the  members  to  discuss  it  in  both  the  Houses,  and  the 
Speaker  and  the  Chairman  may  be  informed  by  us  of  the  Government’s  intention. 
If  the  matter  is  to  be  dealt  with  the  External  Affairs  Ministry,  they  may  be 
advised  to  do  so  now. 

Wishing  to  be  excused  for  the  trouble  and  with  kindest  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Hafiz  Mohd.  Ibrahim 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Prime  Minister  of  India, 
Prime  Minister’s  House, 
New  Delhi 


53.  From  Humayun  Kabir79 

[Refer  to  item  107] 


October  17,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

During  a  meeting  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Cabinet  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Home  Minister  to  discuss  the  gradual  replacement  of  English  by  Hindi  in 
the  Centre  and  by  other  languages  in  the  States,  among  other  things  it  was 
suggested  that  an  Academy  of  Indian  Languages  may  be  set  up  to  ensure  that 
due  attention  is  given  to  languages  other  than  Hindi.  For  the  development  of 
Hindi,  there  is  a  proposal  to  provide  Rs.  56  lakhs  per  year  or  Rs.  2.8  crores  for 
the  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 

I  have  felt,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  that  something  comparable  should 
be  done  for  other  Indian  languages  in  order  to  allay  suspicion  and  jealousies 


78.  Letter.  Ministry  of  Irrigation  (I.T.  Section),  File  No.  F-20(43)-CWD/60. 

79.  Letter  (Extracts).  File  No.  40(209)/60-70-PMS. 
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which  unfortunately  do  exist  between  the  different  language  groups  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  prove  that  the  Centre  is  also 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  other  Indian  languages  and  it  was  in 
recognition  of  this  need  that  provision — though  inadequate — was  made  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan. 

I  discussed  this  at  some  length  with  Shri  Morarji  Desai  and  he  agreed  that 
the  work  of  developing  the  other  languages  should  be  carried  on  and  indeed 
accelerated,  but  he  was  against  setting  up  a  new  Academy  for  the  purpose.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  are  already  the  Sahitya  Akademi  and  the  National  Book 
Trust  which  do  comparable  work  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Academy  might 
lead  to  unnecessary  duplication. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  1 .5  crores  for  five  years  for  all  the  languages 
other  than  Hindi  is  not  an  undue  demand  when  about  3  crores  is  being  proposed 
for  Hindi  alone.  Also  the  progress  of  expenditure — less  than  2  lakhs  in  1958- 
59,  over  414  lakhs  in  1959-60  and  about  10  lakhs  with  necessary  re- 
appropriations  within  our  budget  during  1960-61 — will  indicate  that  the  figure 
is  realistic.  The  programme  is  now  catching  on  and  the  State  Governments  and 
State  institutions  are  taking  much  keener  interest. 

Since  you  have  been  taking  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  development  of 
all  the  Indian  languages,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  count  on  your  approval  of  the 
proposal  we  are  making  in  this  behalf. 


Humayun  Kabir 


54.  From  Wilfred  Cantwill  Smith80 

[Refer  to  item  329] 


October  17th,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 

Over  against  the  hesitation  at  intruding  on  your  busy  life,  stands  the  deep 
conviction  that  some  of  us  in  the  Western  world  must  express  to  you  our  warm 
sympathy  for  the  position  that  you  took  at  the  United  Nations  Assembly  in  New 
York  recently,  and  our  smarting  distress  at  the  way  that  your  initiative  towards 
reconciliation  was  brushed  aside  by  our  Western  leaders. 

The  insensitive  and  unimaginative  response  of  the  Western  politicians  was 
offensive  not  only  to  men  like  yourself  and  the  many  millions  whom  you  represent 


80.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  5(24)-UN-II/60,  p.  59/corr. 
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in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  to  those  of  us  in  the  West  whose  concern  is  for  the 
building  up  of  a  true  international  community.  We  are  not  yet  numerous  or 
powerful  but  I  think  it  important  that  you  be  reminded  that  some  of  us  do  feel, 
and  feel  strongly,  about  the  vision  that  you  see. 

Respectively  yours, 
Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith 


Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Prime  Minister  of  India 
New  Delhi,  India. 


55.  From  Subimal  Dutt81 

[Refer  to  items  79-80] 

Prime  Minister  should  see  Shri  Apa  Pant’s  letter  below.  We  have  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  Maharaja  of  Bhutan  for  visit  to  India  in  the  first  week  of  February.  There 
is  no  basic  objection  to  the  Maharaja  of  Sikkim  being  invited  to  witness  the 
Republic  Day  celebrations,  but  it  is  for  consideration  whether  we  need  have 
two  Maharajas  on  our  hands  at  about  the  same  time.  The  Maharaja  of  Sikkim’s 
visit  is  bound  to  overlap  that  of  the  Maharaja  of  Bhutan,  if  the  latter  accepts 
P.M’s  invitation. 


56.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda82 

[Refer  to  item  87] 

October  20,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

We  have  been  considering  the  question  of  requesting  V.T.  Krishnamachari  to 
assist  the  Planning  Commission  in  the  study  of  certain  problems  relating  to  the 
strengthening  of  administration  in  the  States.  I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
October  15,  on  the  subject,  which  I  send  to  Pantji.  Pantji  has  welcomed  the 
proposals  in  this  letter  and  has  offered  the  assistance  of  the  Home  Ministry  in 
the  examination  of  the  problem  of  administrative  personnel.  The  questions  for 
study  are  of  considerable  importance  and  on  these  V.T.  is  in  a  special  position 


81.  Note,  20  October  1960.  File  No.  44,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  NMML. 

82.  Letter.  File  No.  1 7(  1 89)/60-65-PMS. 
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to  assist.  His  views  and  recommendations  are  also  bound  to  receive  due 
consideration  from  Chief  Ministers  of  States.  If  you  agree  with  these  suggestions, 
I  should  like  to  write  to  him  on  your  behalf. 

2 .  VT’s  leave  finishes  on  October  23 .  To  enable  him  to  assist  the  Planning 
Commission  in  the  study  of  administrative  problems  as  well  as,  more  generally, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Third  Plan,  we  wish  to  suggest  that  for  a  period  of  six 
months  he  may  retain  his  house  on  the  present  basis.  In  case  his  nomination  to 
the  Rajya  Sabha  takes  place  earlier,  he  will  not  need  this  accommodation. 

Yours  sincerely, 
G.  L.  Nanda 


57.  From  V.K.  Krishna  Menon83 

[Refer  to  item  2 34] 

Disarmament  discussions  began  in  First  Committee  yesterday.  Speeches  are 
not  nearly  as  intemperate  in  language  as  in  the  Assembly,  but  positions  are 
extremely  rigid  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  disengagement.  (For  your  information, 
the  principal  U.S.  delegates  were  not  in  the  room  this  morning  when  Poles, 
Czechs  and  Zorin  were  speaking.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Polish 
Delegate  who  is  talking  to  the  U.S.  about  it.) 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  the  general  statements  on  our  approach  to 
disarmament  that  I  made  in  the  Assembly.84  We  would  have  to  elaborate  them 
in  Committee  on  Monday. 

At  present  there  are  no  visible  signs  of  any  hope  of  any  headway.  Private 
talks  between  us  and  some  countries  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  we 
can  take  any  useful  initiative  are  going  on. 

The  feeling  in  the  Assembly  which  all  speak  about  and  talk  in  the  lobbies  is 
that  the  Russians  will  walk  out  very  soon.  The  Russian  side  have  firmly  stated 
concrete  positions  some  of  which  appear  inescapable  if  there  is  to  be 
disarmament.  (For  your  information,  in  my  experience  I  have  no  recollection 


83.  Telegram,  No.  287,  20  October  1960.  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  Papers  (Official), 
File  No.  26. 

84.  At  the  Foreign  Policy  Debate  on  1 7  October,  Krishna  Menon  said  “We  regard  disarmament 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end;  the  end  is  avoidance  of  war.  What  we  seek  is  not  merely 
disarmament,  but  a  world  without  war,  where  war  is  not  regarded  as  an  instrument  of 
settling  disputes.”  He  added  that  the  idea  of  disarmament  was  “no  longer  utopian  but  has 
become  a  vital  necessity.”  See  The  Hindu,  19  October  1960. 
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of  a  position  as  ominous  as  at  present). 

There  is  also  no  evidence  that  on  any  main  issue  that  the  West  will  give  in. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  listen  to  others.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  alarmist,  the  situation  here  at  present  is  critical,  extremely  so. 

If  it  came  to  breaking  point  I  presume  that  I  have  the  freedom  to  make  and 
to  seek  support  for  whatever  proposals  are  likely  to  command  support  and 
hope  to  prevent  a  breakdown. 

It  would  also  become  necessary  to  come  back  for  brief  consultation,  if  the 
work  here  will  still  continue. 

If  First  Committee  is  broken  up  all  others  will  virtually  follow.  This  is  not 
the  position  in  the  Assembly  alone.  German  rearmament  position  and  the  fear 
about  a  crisis  becoming  precipitated  by  either  side  has  now  become  no  longer 
an  academic  issue.  Cuba  has  also  projected  itself  with  some  force. 

I  have  to  return  soon  on  the  ground  or  pretext  of  consultations  pending 
developments,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  create  any  impression  that  we  are 
pulling  out. 


[Shouting  from  the  rooftops] 

Political  Who’s  What 


:  I  /  / 


i'i 


T m  m 

im  m  mwt>w t& 
m.mnm  m  crrorr* 
10  tcw&te 


(From  The  Times  of  India,  23  October  1960,  p.  1) 
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58.  From  Harilal  Jain85 

[Refer  to  item  155] 


cFter  (qRmq) 
21-10.1960 

qiq-ttq  RFtTT, 

R  3qqqT  Rf  qq  foRT  I  f%  qqtff  Wtf  qft  ijpft  RT  RRt  qftqft  qt  RT  qf  RpR 

RRlt  eft  71W  TRlfeqt-qTStt  7TTR  qi?T,  Rq  R$T  q  W  qtq  qfer,  RTCR!  qq 

qifte  19-20  qqR7  60  qtf  Rqqi  qq  qRqf  sri  vWmi<h  ft  7R  1 1 

”\ 

R  qftq  It  Hr  %  Tfq  RttR  RE  qq£  q$t  RT  RETfl  qtRTT  qft  Rf  Rl 

^t  qi%  qftqt  Rt  RT  RERIT  qft  7§§ft  %  RTRl  if  JTRfR  fclT  RFf  I  3iq:  %  RTRf 

TERR  ft%R  I  %  qfsft  7T[R  q  qttET  WRURTW  qq%  qRt  R  q>4qitl  qtt  f^FTT 

ftj#  ifRliq  %  RT  7pft  %  TRRT  if  100  q,  RE  7ft  TRIT  qr  foq  RE  RE  qq  4qq 

^r  RTRq  fen  qqt  i 

RT  qtqqTqt  R  qR  qRT  qTTt  ERTf  -ERIRqi  qtt  Tgsft  q  R7R  if  q  R7 
qfc  m  qi^Ft  qqq  ertirt  terr  qq  w  it  r  r^r  oftr  r  fcr  qqq$t  ftERft 
if  far  7Ruflq  qq  RtET  qft  RT  R7  qtt  qtRTT  7RTTfE  %  ^RITR 

R  ^qq  3IRt  sftRI  7t  It  qtt  I 

rt  Itqt  #tf  r  70-80  qqtf  qq%  iRt  1 1  qqfqifefr  qtt  qqq  qM  r  gRiR 

it%  if  qfeE  7t  qfeE  7-8  qqq  qqi  #7  TRf  Ifi  i  so  qqtf  %  73^  if  8  wu  qq 
iRt  #7  qq  r  qlt  ^  qqR  rI  qlqi,  r  Riqq  qftqrq  %  f|q  ^r  qfi  giqq, 
Rnq^  qq  RiRE  Itq  1  ^  Itqq  q|qi|  %  qqi%  it  qi  qqqrtf?R  qfiqqT  Itqr 

qmt^qiftq  10  EET7  qqfqifM  %  qftqRi  %  f%%  RT  RE  #7  ^ft  qmq  fog  Et>ft 

q|f  Rift  #7  ^?t  ^  qq  fiqfq  q?  qqqf  qt  M  r  qqqt  rtr  qtt  fitjf&iq  qq  ^ft  1 
qq:  gt  qrqr  It  q|f  r4  feqiTT  I  qiq  Itqf  qraf  R  qqq  qqi  qqt  qqrq 
qqtqiM  ^t  R1R  ^  ^  Riqtftq  RTTR  qtt  qq§q  It  7^tqR  qq%  q5t  ^  qt^t  I 

R1  qR^T  #  #7  qqt  q77%  qtt  qqqr  3R1  RfR  c§  qiqqqft  W  qq%  qtt 

qf^  qiq  qiqqqqqfT  q?^7T  qt! It  f^T  qiRlt  TtqT  flf^lT  ^  qlt  y<HHdl  |Fft  I 
rjr  if  It  $R7  qq  qqq  rtr  qqf  qt  f  otw  q?r  aqqrtt  7|qT  1 

fMtq 

ItTMM^q 


85.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  1 7/4/60-6 1-H,  Sr.  No.  3 5- A. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Respected  Sir, 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  joy  that  you  will  inaugurate  the  Gandhi  Sagar  Dam  at 
Madhya  Pradesh  and  Chambal  Dam  at  Kota  on  the  19-20  November  1960 — 
projects  that  have  been  successfully  completed  after  crores  of  money  and 
labour  have  been  invested  in  them. 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  reward  the  workers  who  have 
toiled  to  give  this  significant  plan  a  physical  form.  Hence,  it  is  my  request  that 
every  worker  of  the  Gandhi  Sagar  and  Kota  Dam,  without  discrimination,  be 
rewarded  with  Rs.  100  or  one  month’s  salary. 

If  you  announce  the  awards  at  the  inauguration  it  will  add  to  the  joy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  workers  and  make  it  a  memorable  occasion  in  their  lives. 

Seventy  to  eighty  crores  have  been  spent  on  both  these  dams.  The  reward 
for  the  workers  would  amount  to  an  expenditure  of  seven  to  eight  lakhs.  An 
amount  of  seven  lakhs  taken  from  eighty  crores  would  hardly  make  a  difference, 
but  it  would  result  in  their  happiness  and  have  a  lasting  impact.  In  this  day  of 
extreme  expenditure,  this  unexpected  help  would  come,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a 
divine  blessing  to  the  workers  and  their  families,  and  on  the  other  would  double 
their  enthusiasm  in  efforts  towards  development  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  I  hope  in  full  faith  that  you  will  accept  my  justifications  to 
reward  the  workers  of  both  the  dams. 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  this  further  or  require  any  more  information,  I 
would  be  happy  to  help. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  sent  a  brief  letter  of  acknowledgement. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Harilal  Jain 

Translation  ends.] 
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59.  M.O.  Mathai  to  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit86 

[Refer  to  item  328] 


21  October  1960 

Gum, 

You  will  remember  while  you  were  here  I  threatened  to  write  to  you  about 
Panditji’s  book  Autobiography.  It  appears  that  in  the  nineteen  thirties  Panditji 
wrote  away  the  copyright  of  this  book  in  favour  of  John  Lane  the  Bodley-Head 
with  sales  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  British  empire  (including  India)  as  it  existed 
then.  The  normal  practice  is  for  the  author  to  retain  copyright  and  the  publisher 
to  have  publishing  rights  with  sales  jurisdiction  over  specified  areas.  Why  the 
copyright  was  written  off  in  this  case  is  not  known  to  me.  It  is  also  not  known 
whether  the  publishers  gave  to  the  author  any  lump-sum  payment  for  the 
copyright  in  addition  to  regular  royalties.  I  tried  to  get  all  the  relevant  information 
from  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  and  Bridget  Tunnard  who  is  completely  haywire.  I 
have  not  succeeded.  We  have  no  record  of  the  agreement  between  the  Author 
and  the  Publisher.  Bridget  Tunnard  says  that  this  happened  before  she  joined 
Krishna  Menon.  And  Krishna  Menon  used  to  dodge  me.  Now,  of  course,  he  is 
mighty  scared  of  my  shadow  and  won’t  come  anywhere  near  me.  Neither  do 
I  propose  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  evil  man  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  might  kindly  invite  Mr  John  Lane  for  a  quiet  meal 
and  find  out  from  him: 

1 .  Has  John  Lane  the  Bodley-Head  paid  the  Author  a  lump-sum  for  the 
copyright  of  the  Autobiography  in  addition  to  regular  royalties? 

2.  Will  he  kindly  give  a  copy  of  the  Contract  or  Agreement  between  the 
Author  and  the  Publishers? 

3.  Will  the  Publishers  be  good  enough  to  release  the  Author  from  some 
of  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  Contract  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  an 
edition  of  the  Autobiography  for  the  Indian  market  without  any 
conditions?  I  think  that  in  all  fairness  they  should  do  so.  If  he  insists 
on  some  token  payment  for  this,  how  much  will  it  be? 

I  depend  on  you  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 


Love 

Mac 


86.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No:  Folder  26  from  Dy.  High  Commissioner,  Fondon.  Copied  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
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60.  From  Pyarelal87 

[Refer  to  item  335] 


21st  Oct.,  1960 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  English  translation  of  Gandhiji’s  visit  to  Italy  as 
given  by  Senator  Scarpa  that  you  have  kindly  sent. 

Could  you  help  me  to  locate  your  account  of  the  visit  to  which  Scarpa 
refers?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  either  in  th q  Autobiography  or  in  Glimpses 
of  World  History. 

In  the  meantime  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  was  Prof.  Gentilli, 
who  had  invited  Gandhiji  to  address  a  gathering  of  students  in  Rome.  Gandhiji 
had  accepted  the  invitation  on  condition  that  he  should  be  free  to  criticise 
Fascism  and  Mussolini.  Probably  that  gave  the  good  Professor  a  scare;  for  he 
made  himself  scarce  during  Gandhiji’s  visit  to  Rome. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Pyarelal 


61.  From  Raja  Ram  Misra88 

[Refer  to  items  12-13] 


Faizabad 


22.10.60 

Hon’ble  Panditji, 

I  would  like  to  invite  your  kind  attention  towards  an  article  published  on  page  4 
of  the  Northern  India  Patrika  dated  20th  October  1960,  bearing  the  headline: 

“Bikaner  sweets  for  A.I.C.C.  session.  All  India  preparations  on  Grand 
Moghul  Scale”. 

The  article  reveals  that  preparations  for  A.I.C.C.  are  being  made  on  a  lavish 
scale,  costing  a  huge  amount  of  about  a  lakh  of  rupees.  Sweets  and  Namkeens 
for  use  of  members  are  being  brought  from  Bikaner  and  some  Rs.  70000/-  are 
proposed  to  be  spent  on  food  alone.  It  is  also  said  that  a  fleet  of  new  cars 
probably  “Fiat”  and  of  other  foreign  make  are  to  be  made  available  for  use  at 
the  A.I.C.C.  session  and  there  are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  after  the  session. 


87.  Letter  (Extracts).  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  2(265)/58-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  16-A. 

88.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  File  No.  8/156/60-PMP,  Sr.  No.  73-A. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  the  strong  criticism  of  the 
public  on  such  lavish  scale  of  expenditure  for  Congress  session,  especially  in 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  our  country.  The  success  of  our  plans  and 
schemes  for  development  [...]  towards  strict  control  over  all  our  public 
expenditure.  The  Congress  organisation  should  set  an  example  in  this  regard. 
Will  you  kindly  exert  your  influence  in  this  regard  and  see  that  something  is 
done  to  set  things  right. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  faithfully, 
Raja  Ram  Misra 

62.  Note  by  Krishna  Rao89 

[Refer  to  item  281] 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
(Legal  &  Treaties  Division) 

Sub:  The  constitutional  crisis  in  Congo. 

It  may  be  remembered  at  the  outset  that  the  “Fundamental  Law  concerning  the 
Structure  of  the  Congo”  was  based  on  a  series  of  Resolutions  agreed  upon 
between  Representatives  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Congolese  population  earlier 
this  year.  This  provisional  Constitution  was  approved  by  the  Parliament  of 
Belgium  and  promulgated  by  the  King  of  Belgium  on  June  30,  1960.  This 
Constitution  is  to  govern  the  Congo  until  the  new  Constitution,  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Congo  Parliament  working  as  Constituent  Assembly,  is  promulgated 
(See  Articles  3  and  98  of  the  Fundamental  Law).  What  we  are  concerned  with 
at  the  present  moment  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Fundamental  law  of  Congo.  This  Fundamental  Law  is  based  in  great  measure 
on  the  present  Constitution  of  Belgium  (1831).  If  one  looks  at  Annexure  I, 
which  contains  in  a  tabular  form  the  relevant  provisions  of  both  the  Constitutions 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Parliament, 
one  would  conclude  that  most  of  these  provisions  in  the  Fundamental  Law 
have  been  copied  almost  wholesale  from  the  Belgium  Constitution.  Consequently, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  as  a  basic  principle,  that  the  Fundamental  Law  of 
Congo  will  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Belgian  Constitution. 

89.  By  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Legal  and  Treaties  Division,  MEA.  22  October  1960.  MEA, 
File  No.  CPD-42/60-AFR-II,  pp.  1-4/C. 
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Applicable  Constitutional  Conventions: 

In  modem  constitutions,  it  is  not  law  alone  (written  or  unwritten)  but  also  the 
constitutional  conventions,  which  have  validity.  Where  the  parliamentary 
executive  prevails  it  may  be  either  embodied  in  the  Constitution  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  as  in  Ireland,  India,  Australia  and  South  Africa  or  assumed  or 
permitted  and  largely  regulated  by  custom  and  by  ordinary  law  as  in  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  a  general  rule,  in  relation  to  provisions 
which  confer  discretionary  powers  on  the  Head  of  a  State,  they  are,  with  few 
exceptions  exercised,  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive.  What  often  happens  is 
that  powers  granted  in  a  Constitution  are  indeed  exercised,  but  that  while  they 
are  in  law  exercised  by  those  to  whom  they  are  granted,  they  are  in  practice 
exercised  by  some  other  person  or  body  of  persons.  Convention,  in  short, 
transfers  powers  granted  in  a  Constitution  from  one  person  to  another.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  Belgian  Constitution  which  is  a  “parliamentary 
constitutional  monarchy”  and  which  has  been  used  as  a  model  for  the  Congolese 
Fundamental  Law.1  Although  the  Belgian  King,  under  Article  65,  “appoints  and 
dismisses  his  ministers”,  in  practice  ministers  keep  their  posts  as  long  as  they 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  support  of  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses.  This  means 
that  the  King  may  in  general  be  said  to  “possess”  but  not  to  “exercise”  power. 
The  monarch  is  a  figure  head  in  the  sense  that  specific  political  decisions  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown  must  in  practice  be  the  decisions  of  responsible 
ministers.  For  this  situation  both  the  Belgian  and  Congolese  Constitutions  lay 
the  bases,  as  the  rest  is  the  result  of  the  logic  of  parliamentary  government. 
Both  Governments  recognise  as  vested  in  the  monarch  or  the  President  the 
several  powers  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  Thus,  as  regards  the  powers  usually  considered  to  be  executive 
in  the  stricter  sense,  both  Constitutions  expressly  recognise  authority  to  enforce 
the  laws;  they  vest  in  them  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  ministers. 
Then  the  constitutions  arrange  that  the  exercise  of  these  wide  powers  shall  be 
conditioned  by  the  operation  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Thus  both  the 
Constitutions  contain  the  following  identical  article: 


1.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  Belgium  and  not  U.K.,  France,  Sweden  or 
Norway,  that  became  the  pattern  and  prototype  for  constitutional  monarchies  everywhere 
during  the  years  following  1831.  Herself  borrowing  freely  from  the  institutions  and 
constitutional  practices  of  France,  U.K.  and  U.S.  to  form  the  Constitution  of  1831,  she 
has  seen  this  Constitution  paid  the  compliment  of  imitation,  both  deliberate  (as  in  Congo) 
and  unconscious,  both  successful  and  disastrous  (as  now  in  Congo)  in  many  different 
countries. 
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“The  King  (Chief  of  State)  is  inviolable;  the  Ministers  are  responsible.” 

And  in  both  the  Constitutions  the  familiar  device  of  the  ministerial  counter- 
signature  of  all  Royal  or  Presidential  decisions  is  provided.  In  the  light  of  what 
I  have  stated  above,  the  Chief  of  State  of  Congo,  like  the  Belgian  King,  is 
expected  to  exercise  his  authority  as  the  Constitutional  Head,  in  regard  to  the 
dismissal  of  ministers,  only  when  they  lose  the  confidence  of  Parliament. 
Consequently,  the  action  of  the  Congolese  President  in  dismissing  Mr.  Lumumba 
was  certainly  unconstitutional  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  Congolese 
Fundamental  Law  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principle  of 
parliamentary  responsibility  of  the  Executive. 

The  Congolese  Fundamental  Law: 

What  I  have  stated  above  are  the  conclusions  based  on  the  general  principles  of 
parliamentary  responsibility  which  apply  equally  to  the  Congolese  Constitution. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  based  on  the  Fundamental  Law 
itself,  which  reinforce  the  above. 

1 )  Article  2 1  provides  that  the  “Chief  of  State  has  no  other  powers  than 
those  which  are  formally  conferred  upon  him  by  the  present  law.2  He  only 
exercises  these  powers,  among  them,  those  quoted  in  Articles  16,  22  to  32 
(which  deal  with  the  powers  of  the  Chief  of  State  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  ministers)  under  the  conditions  foreseen  by  Articles  17,  19 
and  20”.  (See  Annexure  2).  All  these  three  articles  by  themselves  and  jointly 
affirm  conclusively  the  responsibility  of  Ministers  to  Parliament  for  the  acts  of 
Chief  of  State  and  the  inviolability  (rather  the  non-responsibility)  of  the  Chief 
of  State  in  this  regard.  Consequently,  when  the  Chief  of  State  exercises  his 
power  under  Article  22  to  designate  or  revoke  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Ministers,  he  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility  to  Parliament,  which  has  been  made  a  condition  precedent  for 
such  exercise  under  this  Article. 

2)  This  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  which  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
Article  42  had  already  been  initiated,  in  accordance  with  Article  47,  by  the 
Belgian  King,  who  designated  Mr.  Lumumba,  “whose  task  it  is  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
which  may  obtain  the  Confidence  of  Parliament”  and  within  three  days  (Article 


2.  This  is  in  marked  contrast,  not  merely  to  the  “ancien  regime”  but  to  the  modem  position 
in  U.K.,  where  the  Queen’s  powers  (although  exercised  on  the  advice  of  ministers)  are  not 
limited  to  those  expressly  set  out  in  statutes,  but  extend  to  a  mass  of  “traditional” 
prerogative  powers,  which  are  particularly  important  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
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48)  in  fact  obtained  such  a  confidence.  This  reaffirms  that  the  Head  of  State  is 
a  “Constitutional”  one  and  not  an  autocratic  one. 

3)  It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  articles  of  the  Belgian  and 
Congolese  Constitutions  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  monarch  and  the  Head 
of  the  State  that  the  latter’s  power,  even  in  a  theoretical  sense,  is  limited;  whereas 
the  Belgian  Constitution  authorizes  the  King  “to  appoint  and  dismiss”  ministers, 
the  Congolese  Constitution  only  enables  him  “to  designate  and  revoke”  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Ministers.  This  would  mean,  in  parliamentary  language, 
that  he  could  designate  one  who  is  likely  to  command  a  majority  in  Parliament 
and  that  he  could  revoke  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry  only  if  he  is  defeated  in 
Parliament. 

4)  This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  provisions  under  Chapter 
II,  viz.  the  Executive  Power.  Article  35  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  Art.  19 
when  it  states  that  “the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the 
two  Chambers  according  to  the  dispositions  of  Articles  42  and  46”.  They  are 
nowhere  made  responsible  for  their  acts  to  the  Head  of  State.  Article  36  makes 
it  very  clear  that  it  is  the  Prime  Minister  in  agreement  with  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  who  “conducts  the  policy  of  the  State  and  directs  the  action  of  the 
Government”,  and  not  the  Chief  of  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Parliament  and  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
mandate  could  be  revoked  are  clearly  laid  down  in  Articles  42  to  44.  Article  44 
states  that  on  the  adoption  of  motion  of  no-confidence  the  Ministers  hand  their 
resignation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  transmits  it  along  with  his  own  to  the 
Chief  of  State.  In  such  a  case,  the  power  of  revocation  of  the  President  is  only 
formal  in  the  sense  that  when  a  new  Government,  which  obtains  a  confidence 
vote  in  Parliament  is  sworn  in,  the  mandate  of  the  old  government  is  formally 
revoked. 

[Para  5  omitted  due  to  missing  text] 

Final  observations: 


In  view  of  what  I  have  stated  above,  it  certainly  is  clear  that  President  Kasavubu 
acted  unconstitutionally  in  dismissing  Mr.  Lumumba  as  Prime  Minister.  One, 
of  course,  could  argue  that  he  acted  illegally  since  he  did  not  act  according  to 
Articles  43  and  44  of  the  Fundamental  Law  which  he  is  obliged  to  follow.  In 
such  a  case  one  can  conclude  that  Mr.  Lumumba  is  still  the  Prime  Minister. 

From  another  point  of  view  also,  one  may  conclude  that  Mr.  Lumumba  is 
still  the  Prime  Minister.  Article  42  provided  that  “after  its  Constitution  the 
Government  presents  itself  before  Parliament  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Article  44,  para  2  provides  that  “until  the  new  government 
is  formed,  the  current  affairs  are  treated  by  the  resigning  government”.  In 
such  a  case  it  may  be  interpreted  from  a  comparative  point  of  view  that  the 
“formation”  of  the  Government  (as  opposed  to  “Constitution”  of  the 
Government)  would  mean  a  Government  after  it  has  obtained  a  vote  of 
confidence  of  Parliament.  Since  the  Ileo  Government  never  obtained  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  Parliament,  thereby  never  “formed”  the  Government,  “the  current 
affairs”  of  Congo,  it  may  be  concluded,  are  still  handled  by  the  Lumumba 
Government.  In  such  a  case,  the  swearing-in  of  Commissioners  (either  on  the 
advice  of  the  Ileo  Government  or  not)  by  Mr.  Kasavubu  is  certainly  not  legal, 
since  no  such  power  is  conferred  on  the  Head  of  State  under  the  Fundamental 
Law. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  Article  5 1  which  provides 
that  “the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  law  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Houses”.  In  such  a  case,  the  action  taken  by  the  Congolese  Parliament  cancelling 
the  dismissal  of  each  other  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Head  of  State  may 
mean  that  Parliament  has  by  implication  interpreted  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Fundamental  Law.  It  declared  that  the  Head  of  State  had  no  power  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Lumumba  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  done  (namely, 
without  losing  the  confidence  of  Parliament). 


63.  From  Sham  Nath90 

[Refer  to  items  257-258] 


22nd  October,  1960 

Respected  Pandit  Ji, 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  Committee  was  constituted  by  you  in  connection  with 
the  arrangements  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev 
in  1957. 91 

Since  such  a  Committee  will  prove  very  useful  in  connection  with  the 
coming  visit  of  the  Queen,  I  venture  to  suggest  its  formation  to  you. 

Although  the  Municipal  Corporation  is  already  engaged  in  planning  necessary 
arrangements,  yet  I  request  that  Shri  Shiv  Charan  Gupta,  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  and  the  Commissioner  be  nominated  on  such  a  Committee, 
should  you  please  decide  to  form  it. 


90.  Letter.  MEA,  File  No.  1  ( 1 2)-Pt-I/60,  Vol.3,  p.  6/corr. 

91.  The  visit  was  in  November  1955.  See  SWJN/SS/30/pp.  419  and  426. 
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Their  inclusion  in  a  Committee  like  this  will  provide  a  very  useful  liaison 
between  the  Corporation  and  various  other  authorities  concerned  and  there  will 
consequently  be  a  co-ordination  also  between  the  arrangements  of  different 
bodies. 

With  respects, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sham  Nath 

64.  Sadiq  AM  to  PCC’s92 

[Refer  to  item  14] 

October  24,  1960 

Dear  friend, 

The  Motilal  Nehru  Centenary  Committee  has  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  and  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  are  its  President 
and  Vice-President. 

The  Committee  has  decided  to  collect  a  fund  of  Rs.10  lakhs  for  its 
programme  of  Centenary  Celebrations  which  includes  installation  of  a  statue  of 
Moti  Lai  Nehru  in  the  Parliament  Square,  publication  of  a  standard  biography 
and  other  connected  works  and  endowment  of  scholarship  etc.  The  main  burden 
of  carrying  out  this  programme  will  fall  on  the  Committee  but  it  is  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  AICC  and  all  our  PCCs  to  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  help  the 
Committee  in  the  realisation  of  its  not  very  ambitious  programme.  Our  present 
generation  does  not  have  any  vivid  knowledge  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom 
and  the  great  men  and  women  it  threw  up  in  its  eventful  course,  their  brave 
deeds  as  well  as  the  words  of  wisdom  they  spoke.  Unity  of  India  and  great 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  will  receive  continual  nourishment  if  the 
words  and  great  deeds  of  the  great  men  in  the  recent  past  are  properly  preserved 
and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

You  will  kindly  help  the  Committee  in  all  ways  open  to  you,  whether  in 
getting  donations  to  the  fund,  or  making  available  to  it  any  letters  or  documents 
relating  to  Pandit  Nehru  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of  old  Congressmen  n 
your  State. 


92.  Letter.  Reproduced  from  the  Congress  Bulletin  No.  9,  10  &  11,  1960,  pp.  443-444. 
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For  any  further  information  you  will  please  get  in  touch  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee. 


Yours  sincerely, 
SadiqAli 


65.  From  Y.B.  Chavan:  Katju’s  Doubts  on  Sharing  Wheat93 

[Refer  to  item  137] 


Sachivalaya, 
Bombay-32 
24th  October,  1960 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  19th  October.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  I  met 
you  at  Delhi  a  meeting  was  held  by  Shri  S.K.  Patil  at  which  Dr.  Katju,  myself 
and  the  Civil  Supplies  Minister  from  Gujarat  were  present.  Certain  decisions 
were  taken  in  this  meeting  regarding  the  wheat  purchased  by  the  Madhya  Pradesh 
Government  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather  the  arrangements  arrived  at  were 
satisfactory  to  all  concerns.  Shri  Patil,  the  Food  Minister,  forced  the  same 
impression  and  therefore  when  I  met  you  in  the  evening  I  informed  you  that 
some  arrangements  had  been  made.  Next  day  on  my  return  to  Bombay  I  learnt 
from  my  Civil  Supplies  Minister  that  Dr.  Katju  had  probably  second  thoughts 
about  the  decisions  taken  on  the  previous  day  and  the  decisions  taken  in  the 
conference  were  not  acceptable  to  Madhya  Pradesh  Government. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  this  question  must  be  settled  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  taken  initiative  in  resolving  this  matter.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
whatever  decision  that  you  consider  fair  be  acceptable  to  me. 

With  best  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Y.B.  Chavan 

Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

Prime  Minister  of  India, 

New  Delhi 


93.  Letter.  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  File  No.  3  l(55)/57-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  19-A. 
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66.  Siddhinath  Sarma  to  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy94 

[Refer  to  item  22] 

Dear  friend, 

I  must  thank  you  for  calling  me  to  this  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  to 
apprise  you  of  the  situation  in  Assam.  I  need  not  go  back  to  the  July  disturbances. 
As  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  you  have  yourself  visited 
Assam  soon  after  the  disturbances  occurred.  Since  your  visit,  many  other 
leaders  had  also  visited  Assam.  A  Parliamentary  Delegation  had  also  visited 
Assam  and  submitted  its  report  which  was  discussed  in  both  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  As  such  it  is  needless  for  me  to  refer  to  the  incidents  again.  But  I 
need  mention  that  rehabilitation  work  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily  though 
there  was  some  interruption  during  the  flood. 

I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  one  point  which  relates  to  the  organisation. 
An  impression  has  been  created  that  the  incidents  could  happen  due  to  the 
differences  amongst  the  Congressmen;  that  some  of  the  leading  Congressmen 
wanted  to  discredit  the  Chaliha  Ministry.  Some  of  the  Press  correspondents 
went  so  far  as  to  allege  that  some  of  the  top  ranking  Congressmen  took  leading 
parts  “in  organising  and  guiding  the  riots”.  I  am  glad  that  an  Enquiry  Commission 
has  been  set  up  by  the  A.I.C.C.  which  will  go  into  all  these  in  detail  and  I  am 
sure  all  conjectures  will  be  set  at  rest  when  its  findings  will  be  received.  I 
cannot,  however,  deny  that  there  are  members  of  the  A.P.C.C.  and  the  Assam 
Congress  Parliamentary  Party  who  had  differences  on  the  language  issue.  They 
are  the  members  from  Cachar  and  the  Hills.  These  members  too,  to  my 
knowledge,  did  not  do  anything  which  may  be  interpreted  as  to  discredit  the 
Chaliha  Ministry.  It  is  the  Congress  members  from  Cachar  who  took  an  attitude 
for  organising  main  opposition  against  the  Congress  resolution. 

The  resolution  on  language  issue  which  was  passed  by  A.P.C.C.  on  the 
22nd  April,  1960  is  before  you.  There  was  an  agitation  in  the  country  regarding 
the  language  issue  for  some  years  past.  To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  leading 
Congressmen  played  any  part  in  this  agitation.  Shri  Chaliha  as  the  leader  of  the 
Congress  Parliamentary  Party  felt  the  force  of  this  agitation. 

The  agitation  was  organised  by  the  opposition  parties,  with  the  aim  of 
dislodging  the  Congress  from  power.  Congress  was  criticised  for  its  inactivity 
with  regard  to  the  language  issue.  Chaliha  Ministry  was  also  brought  into  this 
picture  for  criticism  by  the  opposition  in  this  context.  None  of  the  Congressmen 


94.  Note  to  the  Congress  President,  25  October  1960.  Copied  to  CWC  members  for  the 
AICC  meeting  at  Raipur.  NMML,  File  No.  3,  1960,  APCC  Papers. 
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joined  in  this  agitation. 

Then  coming  to  the  Official  Language  Bill,  you  are  aware  of  the  background 
of  the  circumstances,  under  which  Shri  Pantji  was  called  to  Assam  and  how  he 
tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  But  these  efforts  could  not  lead  us  to  any 
agreed  solution.  You  must  have  been  aware  that  the  Hindi-Assamese  formula 
was  considered  in  order  to  avoid  any  rift  in  the  Ministry.  But  these  efforts 
could  not  lead  us  to  any  agreed  solution  as  the  Hill  friends  took  up  an  attitude 
that  they  could  not  accept  Assamese  now  or  even  at  any  distant  future.  It  was 
in  this  background,  that  the  draft  bill  was  placed  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Party 
and  the  Pradesh  Congress  Executive.  The  major  change  suggested  by  this 
meeting  was  to  maintain  English  till  this  is  substituted  by  Hindi  as  the  Hill 
members  themselves  felt  the  need  of  continuance  of  English.  In  the 
circumstances  we  fail  to  understand  how  we  have  sought  to  impose  on  them  a 
language  not  understandable  to  them.  Experience  of  the  Education  Department 
indicates  that  Hill  teachers  cannot  succeed  in  learning  Hindi  even  in  two  years 
when  the  training  course  is  for  10  months  only.  But  inspite  of  our  continuance 
of  English,  Shri  W.  Sangma,  Minister,  Deputy  Minister,  Larsing  Khyriam  and 
other  Parliamentary  Secretaries  not  only  resigned,  but  crossed  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  made  a  demonstration  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  by  walking  out 
when  Shri  B.P.  Chaliha  introduced  the  Bill  on  the  10th  October. 

It  is  sought  to  interpret  the  language  bill  as  having  encouraged  the  Hill 
friends  to  demand  a  separate  State.  This  is  absolutely  incorrect.  The  demand 
for  the  Hill  State  has  been  there  for  the  last  7  years.  Last  election  was  also 
fought  on  this  issue. 

Shri  Chaliha,  while  introducing  the  Bill,  stated  that  he  did  not  have  a  closed 
mind  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  accept  any  improvement  on  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  draft  bill  having  deviated  from  the  original  resolution  of  the 
Assam  Pradesh  Congress,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  A.P.C.C.  should  be 
consulted.  I  had  accordingly  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  A.P.C.C.  in  consultation 
with  Shri  Chaliha.  This  meeting  was  held  jointly  with  the  Party,  and  this  meeting 
too  suggested  certain  changes.  The  major  change  suggested  was  to  place  English 
in  a  provision  instead  of  within  the  main  clause.  Another  change  suggested  was 
to  leave  to  Cachar  the  choice  of  the  language.  It  was  left  to  the  Mahakuma 
Parishad  for  a  decision  by  two-thirds  majority. 

The  Cachar  members  being  opposed  to  the  Language  Bill,  they  had  demanded 
and  the  Parliamentary  Board  had  allowed  them  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
vote.  The  Chief  Minister,  however,  advised  them  to  make  a  statement  without 
casting  any  reflection  on  the  Congress  organisation  or  the  Parliamentary  Party, 
nor  to  move  any  amendment  contrary  to  the  Party  decision.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  Cachar  members  the  Chief  Minister  felt  the  need  to  reconsider 
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the  A.P.C.C.  suggestion  in  respect  of  clause  5  relating  to  giving  the  Mahakuma 
Parishads  of  Cachar  the  choice  of  their  language.  The  matter  was  discussed  by 
the  Parliamentary  Party  in  its  meeting  and  the  matter  was  left  to  the  Chief 
Minister.  The  Chief  Minister  accordingly  advised  the  Cachar  members  as  above. 
But  Shri  Ranendra  Mohan  Das  read  a  long  statement,  which  was  provocative 
and  much  harmful  to  the  Party  organisation. 

Regarding  the  Hill  members,  Congressmen  in  the  Assam  Valley  were 
agreeable  to  accommodate  them.  But  on  account  of  their  adamant  attitude 
there  was  no  room  for  any  more  accommodation. 

The  language  Bill  was  passed  in  an  amended  form  and  Assam  is  quiet  now. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Siddhinath  Sarma 


67.  FromAvitoKibami95 

[Refer  to  items  57-58] 

Respected  Sir, 

On  behalf  of  the  elders  and  people  of  Serna  area  may  I  humbly  request  you 
hereby  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  administrative  headquarters  (Zhuneboto)  of  the 
Serna  area  during  your  forthcoming  visit  to  NHTA.  In  spite  of  your  precious 
time  and  heavy  responsibilities  the  Serna  people  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
honour  them  by  meeting  them  in  their  own  homeland  whereby  they  can 
personally  see  you  and  express  their  problems  before  you. 


68.  From  M.J.  Desai96 

[Refer  to  item  283 ] 

P.M.  must  have  seen  the  recommendations  of  the  Monckton  Commission  on 
the  representation  of  minority  groups  namely,  the  Asian  and  the  coloured 
community  in  the  Federal  Legislature  contained  in  paragraphs  111  and  112  of 
the  Report. 


95 .  Telegram,  25th  October  1 960,  from  the  President,  Serna  Public  Committee,  Mokokchung, 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 

96.  Note,  31  October  1960.  MEA,  File  No.  CPD-41/60-AFR-II,  p.  3/Note. 
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2.  Subject  to  P.M.’s  concurrence,  I  propose  to  write  to  our  Commissioner 
in  Nairobi  with  copy  to  our  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Salisbury  and  suggest 
to  them  that  they  should  advise  the  Asians  to  come  out  openly  and  state 
categorically  that  they  do  not  want  any  reservation  of  a  seat  in  the  Federal 
Legislature  as  suggested  by  the  Monckton  Report,  and  that  they  would  like  to 
be  registered  as  African  voters  in  case  a  system  of  communal  rolls  is  adopted 
finally,  though  they  would  themselves  prefer  a  common  roll  for  all  citizens  of 
the  Federation  without  distinction  of  race,  caste  or  creed.  Our  High 
Commissioner  will  convey  these  views  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  local 
Asian  leaders  in  the  Federation  including  Mr.  A.  Sattar  Sacranie  who  came  to 
India  in  June  this  year  and  whom  RM.  had  seen. 


69.  At  the  Planning  Commission:  Railway  Lines  for 
Southern  India  in  the  Third  Plan97 

[Refer  to  item  147] 

In  the  Draft  Outline,  we  have  shown  a  provision  of  Rs.120  crores  for  new 
lines.  Our  view  was  that  this  would  be  sufficient  for  1200  miles  of  new  lines  to 
be  added  during  the  Third  Plan  period.  The  programme  we  have  already  agreed 
to  in  the  Plan  is  for  about  1100  miles  of  new  lines  including  200  miles  of  lines 
which  are  estimated  to  be  required  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
coal  industry  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  We  had,  therefore,  thought  that  some 
small  additions  to  this  programme  will  be  possible  within  the  provision  of  Rs. 
120  crores.  The  Railway  Board  have,  however,  taken  the  view  that  this  provision 
would  be  just  sufficient  for  the  1100  miles  of  the  new  lines  already  agreed  to. 
They  have  separately  asked  for  a  provision  of  Rs.  5  crores  for  the  line  required 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  Haldia  Port. 

2.  In  the  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  for  Railways98  has 
proposed  a  lump  sum  provision  of  Rs.  50  crores  for  500  miles  of  additional 
new  lines  for  “meeting  the  needs  of  political  demand  and  social  and  economic 
development  of  parts  of  the  country”.  A  part  of  this  amount  is  proposed  to  be 
spent  on  new  lines  in  the  South.  It  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a  general 
complaint  that  the  new  railway  lines  have  not  been  constructed  in  the  South.  In 
connection  with  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  the  Planning  Commission  did  not 


97.  Extracts  of  Meeting,  9  November  1960.  Prime  Minister  Office,  File  No.  17(424)/60-70- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  6-B. 

98.  JagjivanRam. 
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receive  many  proposals  for  opening  up  new  lines  in  the  South.  The  new  line 
from  Mangalore  to  Hassan  was,  in  fact,  the  only  proposal  which  was  included 
by  the  Railway  Board  in  the  programme  proposed  by  them.  The  Railway  Board, 
of  course,  some  years  back,  had  proposed  a  few  lines  for  the  Southern  part  of 
the  country  in  connection  with  the  formulation  of  the  railway  programme  in 
the  Second  Five  Year  Plan.  Provision  for  these  lines  could  not  be  accommodated 
within  the  Plan  ceiling  at  that  time.  While  considering  the  programme  for  new 
lines  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  the  Planning  Commission  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Railway  Board  to  the  following  two  lines,  among  others: 

(i)  Bangalore-Salem  line 

(ii)  Kazipet-Nellore  Line 

As  regards  (i),  the  Railway  Board  expressed  the  view  that  this  would  not 
open  up  any  new  area  and  would  merely  serve  to  short-circuit  the  existing  line. 
As  regards  (ii),  the  Railway  Board  stated  that  this  was  originally  considered  by 
them  as  an  alternative  to  doubling  of  north-east  line  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
but  was  abandoned  later  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  terrain.  The  Railway  Board, 
therefore,  were  not  inclined  to  give  high  priority  to  these  lines. 

3 .  As  regards  Mangalore-Hassan  line,  this  is  required  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  Mangalore  as  a  major  port.  We  are  separately  considering 
the  project  for  development  of  a  port  at  Mangalore.  If  decision  is  taken  to 
include  this  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  the  provision  for  new  line  from  Mangalore 
to  Hassan  will  also  necessarily  have  to  be  made. 


70.  On  the  North  West  Frontier" 

[Refer  to  item  245] 

A  note  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Kashmir  west  of  the  Karakoram  Pass 
(prepared  by  the  Historical  Division  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  of  the 

Government  of  India) 

The  present  alignment  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Kashmir  starts  from  the 
tripartite  junction  of  the  boundaries  of  India,  Afghanistan  and  China  and  runs 
along  the  Muztagh  watershed  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  Yarkand  River — on 
the  one  hand  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Hunza  River — on  the  other,  through  the 
Kilik,  Mintaka,  Karachani  and  Parpik  Passes  on  the  Khunjerab  (Yutr)  Pass. 
Then  it  crosses  the  Shaksgam  or  Muztagh  River  and  runs  along  the  Aghil 

99.  Note,  undated.  Historical  Division,  MEA.  Copy  given  to  Ayub  Khan. 
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mountains  through  Aghil,  Marpo  and  Shaksgam  Passes  to  Siachen  and  Muztagh 
ranges  to  the  crest  immediately  north  of  Rimo  Glacier  to  Karakoram  pass  thus 
including  the  basins  of  the  Shaksgam  River,  but  excluding  that  of  the  Raskam 
River  in  India. 

The  Chinese  line  also  lies  across  the  Kilik  and  Mintaka  Passes  but  cuts  the 
Khunjerab  (tributary  of  the  Hunza  River)  at  about  75  °E  longitude.  Thereafter  it 
follows  the  main  Indus- Yarkand  watershed  along  the  Karakoram  ranges  right 
upto  the  Karakoram  pass  thus  including  in  Chinese  territory  Taghdambash,  the 
basins  of  upper  Khunjerab,  Oprang  and  Shaksgam  Rivers  and  Aghil  mountain 
Ranges. 

Our  present  alignment  is  based  on  tradition  and  custom.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  boundary  shown  on  British  Indian  maps.  Official  maps  of 
the  early  20th  century,  by  a  line  or  a  colour  wash,  showed  regions  much  to  the 
north  of  the  present  line  which  included  the  Taghdumbash  area  and  the  Raskam 
valley  in  Kashmir.  There  were  two  reasons — one  being  considerations  of  strategy, 
and  the  second,  the  claims  of  the  Mir  of  Hunza  to  suzerainty  over  Taghdumbash 
Pamir  and  Raskam  valley.  During  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  the  main 
consideration  that  guided  British  policy  in  this  region  was  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  common  frontier  between  Russia  and  India  should  be  avoided.  When  the 
Pamir  Boundary  Commission  delimited  the  boundary  in  that  area  a  long  neck  of 
territory  was  given  to  Afghanistan  so  as  to  avoid  actual  contact  between  British 
and  Russian  possessions.  Since  from  China  itself  at  that  time  no  danger  was 
anticipated  the  object  of  the  Indian  Government  was  to  establish  China  in  clear, 
if  not  firm,  possession  of  the  eastern  Pamirs,  or,  alternatively  to  extend  its  own 
influence  up  to  the  best  natural  defences  available. 

The  second  consideration  was  the  question  of  the  rights  of  Hunza  beyond 
the  Hindu  Kush  and  Mustagh  ranges.  The  Mir  of  Hunza  who  became  the 
feudatory  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  in  about  1 864,  utilized  the  Taghdumbash 
region  and  the  Shaksgam  and  Raskam  valleys  for  grazing  and  cultivation  and 
claimed  ownership.  The  Chinese  themselves  acknowledged  the  right  of  Hunza 
to  collect  revenue  in  the  area.  Till  1896  this  was  done  by  Hunza  men  directly, 
but  it  appears  that  for  some  time  thereafter  the  Chinese  levied  it  and  sent  it  to 
the  Mir.  But  the  difficulty  was  that  the  Mir  of  Hunza  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
“tribute”  consisting  of  some  gold  annually  to  the  Chinese  authorities  in  Kashgar, 
receiving  more  valuable  presents  in  exchange.  On  the  basis  of  this  the  Chinese 
claimed  suzerainty  over  Hunza  whereas  the  Government  of  India  held  that  the 
present  was  given  in  connection  with  the  Jagir  held  by  Hunza  in  Yarkand.  The 
“tribute”  however  was  continued  to  be  paid  and  the  Mir  continued  to  exercise 
his  rights  in  Taghdumbash  and  in  occupation  of  Raskam.  In  1915  the  Taotai  of 
Kashgar  acquiesced  in  the  occupation  of  Raskam  and  said  that  as  a  former 
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Taotai  had  given  Raskam  to  Hunza  it  could  not  now  be  taken  back — a  decision 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Amban  of  Yarkand.  Considering  the  complications 
arising  from  the  Chinese  pressing  their  claims  to  Hunza,  the  Government  of 
India  was  contemplating  the  renouncing  of  the  rights  over  the  Taghdumbash 
Pamir  and  Raskam  if  China  in  turn  renounced  all  connections  with  Hunza.  In 
1 927,  since  it  was  found  that  administration  extended  only  upto  Hunza  and  the 
Shaksgam  valley  a  boundary  line,  which,  more  or  less,  agreed  with  the  present 
alignment  was  marked  on  a  Tibet  map  with  the  legend  that  it  was  “in  no  way 
authoritative  but  represented  what  for  practical  administrative  purposes  was 
the  accepted  boundary”. 

In  1935  the  Amban  of  Yarkand  drew  the  attention  of  the  British 
representative  at  Kashgar  to  the  Chinese  claims  to  suzerainty  over  Hunza.  The 
next  year  the  Government  of  India  instructed  the  Mir  of  Hunza  to  discontinue 
sending  annual  presents  any  longer  and  to  abandon  all  his  rights  in  Taghdumbash 
and  Raskam  “beyond  the  presumptive  border”  (apparently  the  1927  line).  In 
return  the  Government  increased  his  subsidy  by  Rs.  3000  a  year  and  gave  him 
a  Jagir  of  over  300  acres  in  the  Gilgit  Sub-division. 

The  decision  taken  to  abandon  the  claims  to  the  Taghdambash  and  the 
Raskam  valley  was,  however,  not  incorporated  in  the  official  maps  which 
continued  to  show  the  old  alignment.  This  was  rectified  by  the  alignment  decided 
on  in  1953. 

There  has  been  no  actual  occupation  from  our  side  of  the  area  beyond  the 
present  boundary  line  except  old  Kashmir  occupation  of  Shahidulla  and  the 
Kanjuti  (Hunza)  occupation  of  Raskam  for  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand  China 
has  extended  its  jurisdiction  upto  the  north  of  Karakoram  Pass  and  there  are 
Chinese  posts  in  the  Taghdumbash.  And  China  has  never  given  up  its  claim  to 
suzerainty  over  Hunza.  By  rectifying  the  earlier  official  maps  and  accepting  the 
present  alignment  in  1953  we  have  voluntarily  given  up  claims  to  an  area  of 
about  6000  square  miles.  Far  from  taking  over  a  British  “imperialist  alignment” 
we  are  showing  an  alignment  which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and 
is  the  traditional  and  natural  one. 
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AEG 

Allgemeine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft 

AICC 

All  India  Congress  Committee 

AIR 

All  India  Radio 

ANC 

Armee  Nationale  Congolaise 

APCC 

Andhra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee/Assam 
Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

BDO 

Block  Development  Officer 

Bombay 

Mumbai 

BTU 

British  Thermal  Unit 

CW&PC 

Central  Water  and  Power  Commission 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

Ceylon 

Sri  Lanka 

chakki 

grinder 

CPP 

Congress  Party  in  Parliament 

CWC 

Congress  Working  Committee 

DAV 

Dayanand  Anglo- Vedic 

DC 

District  Commissioner 

DLF 

Development  Loan  Fund 

DVC 

Damodar  Valley  Corporation 

GOI 

Government  of  India 

gram  sevak 

village  level  worker 

IAF 

Indian  Air  Force 

IFTCU 

International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

INTUC 

Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress 

JCO 

Junior  Commissioning  Officer 

LLB 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Lok  Sabha  Debates 

Parliamentary  Debates  in  the  [as  appropriate]  Session 
of  the  Lok  Sabha,  various  volumes,  Lok  Sabha 
Secretariat,  New  Delhi. 
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MAAG 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 

Madras  State 

Tamil  Nadu 

Madras  city 

Chennai 

maidan 

flat,  open  grounds 

MAN 

Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg-Niimberg 

marham 

ointment,  medicine 

MEA 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 

MJP 

Mahagujarat  Janata  Parishad 

MLA 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 

MP 

Member  of  Parliament 

MRA 

Moral  Re-Armament 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 

NDC 

National  Development  Council 

NEFA 

North  East  Frontier  Agency 

NFFTA 

Naga  Hills  and  Tuensang  Area 

NMML 

Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 

Panch 

Elected  member  of  the  Gram  Panchayat 

PCC 

Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Peking 

Beijing 

PIB 

Press  Information  Bureau 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

PSP 

Praja  Socialist  Party 

Raj'ya  Sabha  Debates 

Parliamentary  Debates.  Rajya  Sabha.  Official  Report, 
various  volumes  and  years.  (New  Delhi:  Rajya  Sabha 
Secretariat) 

RTC 

Round  Table  Conference 

SG 

Secretary  General 

SR&CA 

Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs  (Ministry  of) 

SWJN/FS 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru!  First  Series 

SWJN/SS 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  A^/irw/Second  Series 

TELCO 

Tata  Engineering  and  Locomotive  Company 

thana 

Police  Station 

TISCO 

Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

TOI 

Times  of  India 

UAR 

United  Arab  Republic 

UK 

United  Kingdom 

UNESCO 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organisation 

UNICEF 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
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UNO/UN 

United  Nations  Organisation/United  Nations 

UNOC 

United  Nations  Operation  Centre 

UP 

Uttar  Pradesh 

UPSC 

Union  Public  Service  Commission 

USSR 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Varanasi 

Benaras 

WPST 

West  Pakistan  Standard  Time 
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the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary  Question ,  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961] 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  Chinese  claim  to  Indian  territory  has  not  been  stated  by  Chinese 
authorities  and  is  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  Chinese  maps  some  parts  of 
Indian  territory  have  been  incorrectly  shown  as  part  of  China.  These  areas  are  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  slanting  lines  \/ // A  in  this  map  and  the  southern  border  of  these  areas  as  they 
appear  in  Chinese  maps  has  been  roughly  shown  by  a  broken  line  ~  ~  rr  r: 

2.  The  places  on  the  traditional  international  border  where  disputes  have  arisen  have  also  been 
roughly  marked  in  the  map.  So  is  the  road  built  by  China  across  Aksai  Chin  in  Ladakh  in  North- 
West  India. 
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Some  vignettes  from  this  volume: 

•  On  being  asked  about  Times  of  India  s 
harsh  words,  Nehru  said:  “And  the  best 
course  in  such  circumstances  is  for  this 
highly  respectable  paper  to  stew  in  its  own 
juice  of  its  own  views;  because  they  are  so 
ridiculously  absurd,  some  of  them  it  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  them.” 

•  At  a  public  meeting  in  Raipur,  Nehru  said 
of  the  cow  in  India,  “The  problem  is  that 
we  often  tend  to  neglect  the  things  that  we 
worship.  It  would  be  better  if  we  were  to 
look  after  them  well  instead  of 
worshipping  them.” 

•  Again  at  the  Raipur  public  meeting,  Nehru 
said,  “We  all  know  that  a  lunar  eclipse 
takes  place  when.... But  some  people 
deceive  others  by  saying  that  Rahu  has 
caught  hold  of  the  Moon  and  is  going  to 
swallow  it.  There  can  be  no  greater 
foolishness  than  this  and  those  who 
deceive  the  people  in  this  fashion  want 
them  to  continue  in  such  ignorance  and 
stupidity.” 

•  On  Press  freedom,  Nehru  said,  “I  am  for  no 
suppression  of  news,  but  surely  every 
rumour  you  hear  is  not  news.  You  give 
huge  publicity  to  a  rumour,  and  maybe 
afterwards,  two  to  three  or  four  days  after, 
you  say  in  two  lines  that  it  was  a  wrong 
thing !  That  has  become  a  practice.” 

•  While  debating  the  language  question  in 
Assam,  Nehru  illustrated,  “If  Shri  Hoover 
Hynniewta  says,  ‘I  want  the  right  to  use  or 
speak  in  my  language’  well  and  good.  But, 
if  he  says  ‘I  am  going  to  prevent  the  other 
fellow  from  doing  this’  there  he  is  all 
wrong.”  To  which  the  former  replied,  “No, 
I  cannot  be  that  much  mad”  And  Nehru 
remarked,  “I  know  that.  I  agree  that  the 
degree  is  limited.” 

•  About  inviting  both  Tashi  Namgyal  of 
Sikkim  and  Jigmie  Dorji  Wangchuk  of 
Bhutan,  Subimal  Dutt  noted,  “but  it  is  for 
consideration  whether  we  need  have  two 
Maharajas  on  our  hands  at  about  the  same 
time.” 
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